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vi Preface. 


men into hopes that cannot be realised. It is impossible that 
we can read half the papers that are sent to us, or answer 
one-third of the letters which accompany them. With an 
author's sympathy for our correspondents, we find it utterly 
impossible to do them justice. One great difficulty in the 
matter of rejected manuscripts is the absence upon many now 
in our possession of any name or address. 


Several volunteers plaintively quote our Preface against us. 
In reply, we can but point to the fact that The Gentleman's 
is not fifty magazines, but one; and that a volume every 
week, instead of one in six months, would be required 
for the publication of the writings which they are kind 
enough to send us, For the future we must claim all the 
editorial privileges, which include non-responsibility for 
manuscripts forwarded to us without previous arrangement 
as to their disposition. In saying this, we do not desire to 
exclude the volunteer from our consideration; but he must 
take the risk of his position, and not be angry with us if he 
finds the path of literature as thorny and uncertain as others 
have found it before him. 


With a filial sympathy for so old an institution as The 
Gentleman's Magazine, our brethren of the newspaper press 
have evinced great interest in our somewhat daring work of 
reform. We can assure them that it has been a source of 
the highest gratification to us that what we have done has 
met with their approval, Journalist and magazine cditor, 
SYLVANUS URBAN is entitled to their highest respect, His 
modern representative will never willingly do anything that 
can lower so historic a personage in their estimation, or curtail 
the good opinion in which he is held by the world at large. 
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Magasine. 


“ Then, you sce, I was desperately in love with her, Cissy,” 

“Sf the Reverend Paul Felton had stopped me after a mere intro- 
duetion at a party, I should have cut him," says Cissy, with wonderful 
firmness, 

“Should you, indeed?” says that very gentleman, who had 
sauntered up behind us whilst we were speaking ; whereupon Cissy 
lee? gonfiiged fora moment, then) laughs coqucttishly, abd tells the 

‘Paul’ Félton the incident which we are‘ discussing, with the 
mules of society for regulating such meetings, 

“ Bother the rules of society |" says'Béss. “The rules of common 
sense and humanity should have the first consideration.” 

“Which rules are supposed," said the Rey. Paul Felton, in his 
deep bass voice, “to be contained in that admirable code of laws 
which society has lsid down,for the general good. 1 quite support 
‘Miss Cissy’in the! position she has’ taken! stiould. think very 
meanly of a young lady who permitted such a social breach of 
etiquette as the one instanced ‘by Cissy.” 

“Oh, Mr, Felton,” exclaims my wife, ‘are you speaking seriously?" 

“ Most certainly, Mrs. Kenrick. By the way, I have an appoint- 
ment at the church in ten minutes abovt a question interesting to 
Miss Cissy, and I called,to ask for her company thither,” 

Whereupon my youngest daughter trips away for her bonnety and 
if five minutes Bess, Mrs. Kentick, iny’so Harry, and myself, ae left 
to ourselves. * e 

“Somehow T cannot like Mr. Felton,” my son reniarks. if 

“He is too good by half," says Bess, — 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” I say; “it would not be well for the 
Clergy "to recognise’ any’ interference with those rules of etiquette 
which bind society together.” 

In my heart, though, 7 rather sympathised’with my cldest daughter's 
observation, and in theend’we all had reason 'to agree with her. 

“ Your friend, Tom Folgate; seems to have been 2 jolly fellow,” 
remarks Harry, whose objections to the first part of my story have 
‘been allayed by the'plaudits of a sensible public and the praises of 
an Independent and enlightened press. Ahem! 

“Yes ; he was’in love with Emmy Wilton. © I did’ not kiiow this 
when he pointed out her house to me, though his quick perception 
Nadhdetected that’ Twas what you young men of the'pretent day call 

‘ spooney on Esther.” ? 

“That miserable creature, Mrs Mitching, was in love with Tom 
Folgate ; there can be little doubt about that,” says’ my wife, ag she 
pours out the coffee: ©» 
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“Well, wliat is the story?” I ask,—Bess pausing, as though she 
has concluded. 

“A friendly critic said to Turner, ‘Vour pictures are undoubtedly 
splendid works ; but T never saw such landscapes in nature’as you 
paint.” ‘No,’ said Turner, “don’t you wish you had??" 

* Do you not think,” says Mrs. Kenrick, becoming interested in the 
ew tum of our conversation, “thine art and literature in the present 
day suffer by the rapidity of production. [have just been reading 
Mrs. Henry Wood's last book. They say she writes several novels a 
year,” 

“Miss Braddon and Mrs, Wood have, I believe, written several 
stories at the same time, and had them running in different 
serials.” 

“What sort of work ean you expect under such circumstances?” 

“Todo not care to criticise my contemporaries, and more particu- 
larly when they are ladies," I reply, “Both these women’ can write, 
Edon't think T odject to ripid production. Pope said the things he 
Wrote fastest always pleased most. Shakspeare wrote ‘The Merry 
Wives” insa fortnight.” 

*Shakspeare !" says Bess to herself, as if she deprecates all 
mention of the bard with any other writer, 

I continve my illustrations: “Dryden wrote ‘St Cecilia’ at a 
sitting. Scott penned his novels with great rapidity, Balzac would 
shut himself up in¢a room and never leave it until his novel 
was finished. “Dickens writes rapidly, but corrects and finishes 
laboriously.” 

“Ts our favourite novelist's manuscript hard to read?" asks my 
wife. 

‘Dickens's manuscript is what printers call bad copy. Shirley 
Brooks writes plainly and with very little revision, Douglas Jerrold’s 
‘copy was almost as good as copperplate. Lord Lyttelton, who moved 
a clause to the Reform Bill that nobody should have a vote who 
could not write a legible hand, writes so illegibly that the clerks at 
the table could not read! the resolution which he handed 'in. Tom 
‘Taylor writes as if he had wool at the end of his pen. It is urged 
that ‘neat, careful writing often indicates a clear, thoughtful, sebolarly 
tiinds) Lord! Lyttelton and ‘Tor ‘Taylor are marked instances to 
the contrary.” 

‘Then the conversation branches off into the broad question of the 
‘atactet which marks handwriting, and thence we get back to Noel 
‘Stanton; « specimen of whosé caligriphy I have in my pocket. Bess 
Says it is a pompous, stiff hand ; she could read his character in his 
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disgmee to all creation. If 1 was thinking of marriage, I should be 
wwery sorry to get into that family; so there ! My. Folgate may think 
‘what he likes of that remark,” 

Mr. Folgate had been lodging at Nixon's, inthe next rooms to 
amine, for several weeks when Mrs. Nixon talked to me in this loud 
and by nomeans, agrecable strain; and we had both visited at the 
Wiltons. Indeed ‘Tom had established a sort of position in the 
family as Emmy's beau ; and ¥ was rapidly making a position on 
the strength of my undisguised admiration for Esther, 

‘The first difficulty which had presented itself to me on my visits 

to the Wiltons was/in a strange delusion which had taken possession 
of the yiggin mind of Miss Priscilla Wilton, the eldest of the two 
“megs” alluded to by Mrs. Nixon. Miss Priscilla (who was thin 
and melancholy, and required frequent tablespoonfulls af brandy to 
sustain her delicate frame) insisted upon believing that I.came there 
to see her. She was always the first to come forward and greet me, 
and the last to shake hands with me at parting, following me more 
than once to saya tender word or two in the hall. 
. Miss Barbara, the other meg, as Mrs. Nixon persisted in.calling 
the two, even at the risk of losing her lodgers, was a morose beauty, 
who read cheap novels, and played fiercely at whist or loo, invari+ 
ably winning, whosoever might be her opponents. She regarded 
all of us as fools, though she showed some little extra consideration 
for me. 

Tt was, speedily made tolerably clear to my mind that Esther 
Wilton occupied in this houschold very much the position of Cin- 
derella in the fairy tale. She waited on everybody; she seemed to 
supplement the two servants ; she was at everybody's beck and call ; 
and both Barbara and Priscilla would often address her in anything 
but a respectful or sisterly manner. 

‘We talked about this many times, I and Tom Folgate. He said if 
it had not been at Emmy's solicitation, he should have kicked up a 
tow about it before now. One day he had told the old woman that 
it was an infernal shame she should allow her eldest daughters to put 
upon the younger ones; but this had only resulted in Esther and 
Emmy being more shamefully treated than before. 

“Why, hang it,” said Tom, in his rough way, “I caught Emmy 
cleaning the doorstep one day; and I kicked the bucket to the 
devil. Mrs. Wilton wanted to gammon me that Emmy did it of her 
‘own accord.” 

Had I not been so desperately in camest about Esther, the 
natuett of the spirister Priscilla would have been highly diverting. 
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* Priscilla! I don't know that she will.” 

Esther, it was clear, did not mean to sayfanything against her 
sisters ; but I gradually and deftly draw from her quite enough to, 
endorse my views of her position in the family ; and a strong desire 
to be her protector takes possession of me. She is a forlom maiden 
in my mind, from that moment, a persecuted, patient, soft-eyed 
Ariadne fastened to that family rock in Beverley Crescent, and I amy 
destined to rescue her, 

I lead the conversation again and again into this channel, until at 
last Esther looks up at me with her confiding blue eyes, and confesses 
that she is not so happy at home as she might be. 

“Bat I shall soon be away from home now, though I don’t like 
leaving Emmy.” 

“ Away from home?" I say. 

“ Yes," she says. 

“Tell me all about it, Miss Wilton ; perhaps I may advise you.” 

She declines, however, to say more, and prefers to hurry faster and 
faster homewards; but I beguile her with the imaginary story of two 
young people ; one.a boy, the other a girl, The boy was miscrable 
at home, and he ran away. ‘Two. years afterwards he met a girl who 
was unhappy too. Upon this foundation I base a vague but romantic 
story of love and happiness 

By-and-by I win her confidence, and she says she is going to take « 
situation as nursery governess, 

“But is this necessary ?" T ask. 

“ Priscilla says, 1 must go out—it is time I did something for my 
living.” 

“ Monstrous !" Ireply, seizing in imagination the thin arm of that 
vixen spinster. 

“Tam past sixteen ; and Barbara, too, says I ought to be doing 
something, They have procured a place for me at Sheffield.” 

“This must not be,” I say firmly; whereupon Esther looks up at 
me curiously, and haying once commenced to talk freely, goes on, 

“If it were not for Emmy I should be glad to go; it will be so 
much more independent to be away and eam my own living, and 
fot be a burthen to anyone, and——" 

And here Esther breaks down with a sob, and then all my courage 
comes, I stand before her in the twilight, and taking her hand, 
say— 

“Ob, Esther! my dear Esther, let that precious burthen be mine t 
T love you with all my heart and soul !" 

“Let me go, Mr. Kenrick,” says Esther; “you frighten me. 
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CHAPTER XL : he 
LOVE PASSAGES, 


For the time being my happiness was complete... Mrs. Wilton 
consented that I should be « frequent visitor, at Beverley Crescent. 
Miss Priscilla treated me with the contempt which she considered 1 
deserved. Barbara contented herself with cheating me at cards out 
of all my loose silver. Emmy patronised me in a pleasant, compli- 
mentary way, and Esther always received me with the same dear 
smile, and always looked happier when I came, 

Protected by many of the privileges of lovers, Esther and. I 
wandered alone on quiet evenings down, by the river ; but generally 
Tom Folgate and Emmy were with us, Sometimes we went out on 
the river, and I call to mind many dreamy, happy days spent on that 
dear old Lindford water, Tt was such a lazy, easy-going, steady.old 
tiyer, with high banks here and. there, and rushy nooks and feeders 
full of water lilies and strange weeds. 1 remember, me sculling 
gently amongst. this aquatic vegetation to gather lilies and rushes for 
Esther, who steered the boat into her favourite places, I can hear 
now the sliding, hissing sound of the boat as it carves its way through 
the tangled weeds; and then I see-a sail hauled up, and a youth 
sitting at a fair gitl’s feet, and deftly trimming, the sail to suit the 
changing wind. I sce the boat glide back again into the open 
fiyer ; I hear the gentle ripples at the bow, making a running accom- 
paniment to the quict talk of those two happy lovers. 

Oh, what a gracious time it was! Did that boat gliding over the 
placid waters represent the peaceful course of our two lives? Or 
came there storm and tempest to tear that swelling sail, and wreck 
the little barque ? 

Twas but a boy.and she no more than a girl in this deanold 
Lindford city ; but “we loved with a loye that was more than love," 
and it seemed to change al) things to us. ‘The experience of a 
cold, hard childhood, my early battle with the world, stood mein 
good stead at this time, This saved me from a mere. sentimental 
passion ; it get me planning out the future; it trimmed the midnight 
lamp, and kept me wakeful over the hardest tasks; it openedup to 
me new fields of study; it sharpened my ambition; it made me.a man. 

“can never hope," I said to Esther one autumn evening, a3 our 
boat lay amongst a crowd of fading lilies and halfbrowned leaves, 
“to be rich; I can never hope to give you such a home as Tom 
Folgate will prepare for Emmy.” 
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saw her, Tl tell you my story some day, Kenny, and you Wall: coo 
sorry for me.” 

“I should be sorry for anything that gave you pain, Tom.” 

“Well, I’m awfully perplexed, Ken, just tow, You! sée, women 
who are engaged, are up to all sorts of mancetvres for hurrying on 
the wedding-day.” 

I said “ Yes,” but I did not quite hese ne the drift of Tony's 
remarks. 

“Now it has occurred to me, in spite of yet that Emmy Wilton 
is working me. She wants to be married, and in order to hurry the 
business on she tells me all sorts of tales to excite my jealousy, and 
make me fear I shall lose her, if fam not quick to name the day.” 

“Ob, Tom, # girl would not do such a thing as that!" 

“What would you think of her if she did—if you found out that 
she lied, Kenny?” Tom asked. 

“TI should be quite sure that she did, before I doubted her in 
thought or word.” 

“Well, I am nearly sure Emmy has told me a lie. What would 
you do, if you thought Esther had done the same by you? * 

“T would not believe it if T knew it; I should be sure there was 
ahorrible mistake somewhere.” 

“Tam a suspicious beggar, Ken; and I know more about women 
than you do. I have thought Emmy Wilton the best and truest of 
them all, and under her influence T was becoming 2 steady, ensy= 
going fellow. If I found her false, I'd whistle her out of my heart 
with as little remorse as your favourite hero, O/felto, cat out the 
image of Desdemona.” 

“To discover at last, Tom, that you had been as unjust as the 
dusky soldier.” 

* Maybe, maybe,” Tom replied. “I'm a miserable devil, and no 
wonder. There's no moral ballast in my composition, Kenny. I'm 
not even an honest fellow, in the proper sense of the term. I should 
be a thief, if it were not for my infernal pride. I don’t do beastly 
mean things simply because I'nt too proud. If it were not for my 
pride, T should be a Har and anything else that is contemptible” 

“Nonsense, Tom ; you are cynical to-night.” 

“I believe you are an honest, plucky, good fellow, Ken; but for 
the rest of the world, between ourselves, I believe everybody else is a 
rogue, and Tom Folgate as big a quack as any other fellow. "There? 
good-night, dear boy ; we'll resume this subject at some future time. 

Kenny !” 
Just as T'was going to bed I noticed upon the mantel-shelf of my 
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that Miss Belmont had recovered from the effects of what might have 
been a serious accident, which happened to her whilst performing the 
other evening in “King John,” some extra interest was felt in the 
lady’s benefit; and there was a crowded house in consequence, 
Uphill graciously condescending to take several boxes. The Fitz- 
waltons were amongst the Uphills, and they had Mr. Noel Stanton 
with them. The Mitchings were Downhills; but Mrs. Mitching out- 
shone her fashionable rivals of both cliques, and sat like a queen in 
her customary sea of muslin. The Wiltons were neither Uphills nor 
Downhills ; I had the honour of sitting between Esther and Miss Bar- 
bara, whilst Tom Folgate sat near Emmy, and was expected to pay 
particular attention to Miss Priscilla. 

How vividly the little theatre crops up in my memory: a little 
stuffy place, not half so big as the Olympic. It had been redeco- 
rated; you could smell the size and glue and paste of the paper and 
paint that had been dabbed on the front of the dress-circle. New 
muslin curtains had been tacked over the two dress-boxes on the 
stage. The proscenium was adomed with florid studies of tragedy 
and comedy; and the light of the chandelier glimmered upon a 
circle of young loves on the ceiling. The gallery was very noisy. It 
entertained the house for some time with running comments upon 
the ladies and gentlemen in the boxes; it let its playbills fall over 
into the gas, and quarrelled about front seats, The pit was redolent 
of sawdust and orange-peel; and ginger-beer was freely indulged in 
by the younger portion of the occupants. In the dress-circle every- 
body was radiant. Many faces shone with a ruddy country polish; 
many damsels in those days at Lindford preferred this healthy gloss 
to the powder-toned complexions of very high society. I remember 
what a show there was of fresh bright girls, and how the bucks of 
Lindford came out in white waistcoats and snowy shirt-fronts, I 
thought it was quite a grand and festal scene, and I was happy 
beyond description. 

It was a merry play,—‘The Taming of the Shrew,”—and we all 
laughed and enjoyed ourselves immensely, except when Miss Belmont, 
at the close, delivered a farewell address. The whole theatre seemed 
inclined to urge the young lady to stay on the promise of their 
attendance every night. But that was in a moment of excitement, and 
Julia Belmont knew how transient this is when measured at the close 
of the-week by the pecuniary outlay of a country town in theatrical 
amusements, 

I thought the fair actress's eye wandered to the box in which I 
sat; and indeed she told me the next day that she had seen me. 
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like a plume over his forehead—a red waving plume. Nature evi 
dently intended Tom for a very handsome nigger, and then changed 
its mind apd made him white, He has thick lips, and his hair 
‘one mass of little curls all climbing up into that tuft on the top. 
But he ig a manly, noble-looking fellow, and I feel ag if I could go 
through the world with him and be his lieutenant, 

When he says, ‘It's a serious business, Kenny," that bushy lock 
of hair nods wamningly, and I watch it with modest respect. 

“Do you think I shall be refused?" 

“Can't say. She's a devilish pretty girl, Kenny ; so round, and 
plump, and happy-looking,” 

“ Oh, she is, Tom !” I exclaim. 

“ And when do you think of being married?" 

“T don't know, How much will it cost?” 

“A lot, my boy; but it will be cheaper mamying Esther that 
Emmy." 

“Will it?” 

‘Emmy's got grander notions, She goes in for doing the swell” 

“YT have always hada sore of fear of Emmy; I stand in awe of 
her now." ; 

“You can’t marry and set up a house under, say, two hundaed 
pounds."" 

“Tndeed! Well, I haven't as many shillings.” 

“ That's awkward,” Tom says ; and I repeat, “ That's awkward. ~" 

* And how are you going to kecp a wife, Kenny?" 

“Keep her!" 

“Yes” 

“T don't know what you mean,” 

“What's your income ?” 

“ About a hundred a year." 

“That's no good, my boy,” 

“Is it not?” 

“No” 

“Then Till get more—two hundred, three, five if necessary,” 

“That's the way to say it, Ken,—spoken like a man! Bra! 
Kenny} Come along let us go and see the old lady." 

We go. I pull my hat frmly upon my head and take Tom's a-——! 
with a fixed and settled resolution to win a home far Esther Wiltor— 

“ Who is that?” I ask, when we are nearly on the threshold of 
Wiltons, 

“That swell who,has just left the house ?" ’ 

“Yes.” 
nit Vay ' 
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Yea, she will give me her word to that extent, she says) I kiss 
her hand, just as Emmy enters. 

“Well, Mr. Kenrick, and how are you, sir?” says this dark beauty, 
looking first at me and then at her mother. 

“Very well, indecd, thank you,” I say, rising and retuming her 
look with as much defiance as T can muster. 

“LT hope you have recovered from the excitement of the farewell 
benefit?” 

“Yes, thank you, Miss Emmy.” 

“ And I suppose Miss Belton has gone for gon 2 

“T think so,” 

“ You will be very lonely now." 

She says this just as my own darling comes in, just as Esther 
comes smiling up to me,and gives me her hand, with a pleasant 
“How do you do, Mr. Kenrick?” 

“Why do. you think I shall be lonely, Miss Emmy?" I ask, 
blushing slightly, much to my annoyance. 

“You will have no one to play ductts with you now," Emmy 
replies, 

“T very rarely played duetts with Miss Belton.” 

“Oh, L thought you were a constant visitor there," she replies, 
carelessly; and then she turns round to grect Tom Folgate, who 
comes in with Priscilla, and we are quite a family party now. 

“Will you come and give us a little music, Emmy?" Tom says. 

He always coaxcs her away into the drawing-room if he can, 

“ No thank you, Tom ; not now.” 

* Do," says Tom. 

“ [ would rather not; ask Mr, Kenrick, he is a great performer.” 

“I can hear Kenny perform at home," ‘Tom replie. “Come, 
Emmy, do." 

“Yes, come and play something, Emmy,” says Esther, in a soft, 
low voice. 

“No, thank you, I will not,” she replies; taking some work from. 
a basket and sitting down to sew. 

‘Tom looks savage, as if he would like to stamp his fect and say, 
“Hang it, you shall play ;" and Emmy glances at him tauntingly, as 
mich as to say, “Be angry, if you like ;” and then the next minute she 
looks lovingly up at him, and says, “Come here, Tom, I want to 
talk to you," whereupon he is by her side, subdued and interested, 

Priscilla orders Esther to go and fetch that book off the sideboard, 
She does not ask her to be good enough to go and bring it, she 
commands her as if she were a menial. I hate Priscilla. She is 
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coming to a pretty pass if it is too much trouble for the younger 
members of the family to wait upon their elders.” 

“Oh, it isno trouble,” says Esther, getting ap in a hurry. 

“Oh, yes, it is,” says Miss Priscilla. “I can go; pray sit down." 

“TI did not know Miss Priscilla admitted that she was any one’s 
elder here," says Tom, testily. 

“Tom !—Mr. Folgate, don’t be rude," says Envy, looking half 
approvingly, half in remonstrance, at Tom. 

“Mr, Folgate, I thought you would have known better,” says 
Barbara, glancing daggers and toasting-forks and hot-cups-ofttesin- 
your-face at me. 

“There, there ; pray do not Iet us have a disturbance," says Mrs. 
Wilton, at last ; and Miss Priscilla is heard angrily rating Esther out- 
side the door. They both enter the next moment, Esther struggling 
evidently to keep back her tears, Miss Priscilla curling up her narrow, 
bony-looking nose, and crowding her shoulders up, and taking her 
seat with an air of injured innocence, laughable to behold, if one 
were not 80 desperately annoyed, If she were a man, T would kick 
her in the public street, I think ; but that would not be right, Never 
do to kick Esther's relation, 

Texplain to Tor my feelings upon this point when we get home. 
He says there is a brother whom I can kick, if I like—a brother who 
has not so much compunction as I have about rclationship—a brother 
who kicks his wife, Esther's sister-in-law—a wretched, drunken 
brother, who has spent thousands that ought to have belonged to 
those two girls, “The old woman will dic a beggar yet, if she does 
not mind. A house divided against itself, and 2 mother giving way 
to those who don't care for her, and neglecting the youngest who do. 
‘That old woman would lay down her life for her drunken son, and 
go through any amount of misery at the command of those two 
mags, as Nixon calls the spinsters ; and here are these two splendid 
girls, worth their weight in gold—damn it, Kenny, it makes me mad 
to see the old fool |" 

‘Tom is very angry. 

I say Emmy does not seem to be put upon. 

“No; she can take care of herself," Tom says. “And a most 
tantalising, puzzling young lady she is too.” 

I look for an explanation. 

“ Ah, never mind now,” Tom replies ; “let us have a cigar, and 
go to bed, Kenny, It's a bad world." 

We}smoke and talk upon ‘all sorts of subjects, Tom says very 
few, people are properly mated. Look at Mitchings, for instance, 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


WHICH OUGHT TO UE PUNLISMRD IX “weLUS LaFE” 


‘Tr was an eventful day, that upon which I left my home without 
breakfast after 2 night with Burton. 

Latterly, Mr. Noel Stanton had been much less considerate in his 
dealings with me than formerly, He had strained his authority over 
me to such an extent that the Zindford Herald office was not the 
paradise it had been, 

On this day in particular he was excessively rude to me, not to say 
insulting and tyrannical. I regret to say that his arbitrary and un- 
gentlemanly conduct towards me brought us into a serious personal 
encounter, 

Isce my old friend and enemy now; I count him a friend to this 
day and esteem him ; and what possessed him to provoke that com 
hat in those past days is stifl to me one of those enigmas which time 
does not solve. ‘Tom Folgate said it arose out of a double jealous 
feeling—jealousy at my progress in the duties of journalism, and 
jealousy of my familiarity with the Fitzwaltons, He was sweet on 
Miss Birt, and no doubt, Tom said, Miss Birt had played me off 
‘against him, to make him the more carnest and prompt in his deela- 
rations ‘Tom insisted that this was the common practice of nearly 
all young ladies. However that might be does not matter now. 
Nothing could warrant Mr. Noel Stanton's conduct on this memo 
rable day. 

‘The editorial and reporting departments of the renowned Lindjord 
Herald were close by St. Martin's Church. ‘They were only separated 
from the churchyard by a narrow road that led to the river beyond. 
My room was the first on entering the building. Next to this was 
Mr. Stanton’s; and here the literary department ended, shut off 
from the front portion of the building by Mr. Mitching’s bedrooms, 
and other apartments of his private residence. On this memorable 
day aforesaid I entered my room, and after transcribing certain of 
those short-hand notes anent the sanitary condition of Lindford, I 
went to pay my respects to Mr. Noel Stanton. 

‘My room was a very poor place. The furniture consisted of two 
chairs and a desk, a map of the county, three paper-weights, a metal 
inkstand, # paste:pot, a piece of cocoa-nvt matting, a windowsill fall 
of old newspapers, the window itself filled in with a gable of the old 
church and half a gravestone. 

Mr. Noel Stanton’s room was a drawing, dining-room, and library 
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no stronger. It flashes through my mind also that Ihad many a fight 
at Stonyfield when I was a very little fellow. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Stanton ?” I ask indignantly. 

“Mean! You are a conceited puppy and a liar, sir!" 

Watch your opponent's eye occurs to me as one of the golden 
rules of pugilistic Stonyfield ; have a firm guard, as another ; and hit 
out well from the shoulder whenever there is an opening, as a third. 
I plant my right foot well down, and get ready for a rapid guard, as 
I say, “ And you are another, sir, if it comes to that !” 

“Leave the room, you scoundrel !” screams Mr. Stanton, “or I'll 
pitch you out of window.” 

He rushes towards me. I put up my right-hand guard, and stand 
as firm as a rock. 

“ Better take off your spectacles,” I say, coolly. 

“You wretched cur!” he screams, acting on my suggestion at the 
same time. 

“Pooh!” I say; “you are a greater ass than I took you for.” 

My temerity seems boundless. I don't care for forty thousand 
Stantons, or forty thousand Hera/ds, at that moment. 

Again he rushes towards me. When he is within striking distance, 
his face being conveniently accessible, I let out with my right, well 
from the shoulder. He staggers, but recovers himself, and plunges 
at me again, I then release my left lightly, and down he goes with 
his head in the paper-basket. 

I keep my eyes well upon him : he rises to his feet. I put up my 
left-hand guard, ready to exercise my right, Instead of coming on 
again, my opponent seizes a chair, and throws it at me with all his 
might. Fortunately it only grazes my head, and goes smash into the 
bookshelves ; but this unexpected onslaught flurries me a little, and I 
find myself on the floor, with the editorial fingers in my neck-tie, and 
the editorial lips uttering the most murderous threats. I curl my legs 
round the dastard : we roll over and over, and I feel myself getting the 
worst of this new phase of the battle. With a sudden exercise of all 
my strength, I get uppermost once more, and plant my knee upon his 
chest ; his hold upon my throat relaxes ; he tries to speak; I seize 
him firmly by the neck, and then let him say what he has to say. 

“1 give in, I give in; I cry you mercy,” he gasps. I release him, 
and we both get up ; he with serious marks of the conflict between 
his eyes, I, feeling a little sore about the throat, but otherwise unhurt. 

Just as I am leaving the room he rushes at me from behind, seizes 
the tails of my new blue frock coat, and tears it from one side to the 
other. When I turn round upon him, he confronts me with a pair of 
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hours to satisfy the curiosity of these two friends 





tear my coat; then he imitated the pompou: seal of ol 
and made me repeat what I had stid to: nd, finally, 
St doy si gs ow war the ta thing be Bo = 


. was Sas a hero on this Saturday night; but | 
ho 


then T felt very sorry for poor Mr. Stanton, who was sitting at 
with his wounded face and his wounded pride: I pictur : 
sitting there moodily, unhappy, and fretful, and wished 1 had a <=> 
mentioned his humiliation to Folgate and Fitzwalton. 

‘My fancy picture, however, did not do justice to Mr 
Stanton, who was busily preparing on this Saturday night a 
Mr, Mitching, detailing my scoundrelly conduct, and painting 1 
the character of a would-be assassin. On the next day, when. 
sitting with the Mitchings at dessert, this letter arrived. Mr, 
Stanton knew well enough when we should be comfortable 
happy over our wine, and he timed the delivery of his t 























iy. 
‘Mr, Mitching opened it, fixed it through his gold-timmed 
balanced them on his nose at it, scowled at it, coughed at it 
looked exceedingly surprised at it. 

“ What is the matter, George?" said Mrs. Mitching. 
“T shall be sorry for you to know, my dear; you, above cre 












body.” nero 
“ Dear me! Something dreadful |” said the lady, with a sarcastic 
snile, | 


“This dreadful,” said Mitching, looking at me. 

* Give me the letter,” sid Mrs, Mitching. 

“No, my dear, E would rather not; it is a serious charge 
Mr. Kenrick.” 

‘The old gentleman Jaid down his glasses 5 ligt nel Shia 
seemed to be preparing himself for the delivery of an oration 5 
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The lady took the letter, read it, and deliberately said she did not 
believe it. 

“Don't you, indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Mitching, “Dear me.” 

“No I do not, dear me,” said Mrs. Mitching, in a mocking voice. 
“ And if it were true, the story might have kept until Monday.” 

“But Mr. Stanton heard Mr. Mitching invite me here to-day,” I 
said, for I soon guessed what the letter was about. 

“Then it is positively mean to send that note at this time,” she 
said. “ Never mind it now, Mr. Kenrick ; it can rest until to-morrow. 
One story is good until another is told.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mitching: I was not in the wrong, I assure 
you.” 

“I quite believe you,” she said ; but Mr. Mitching looked grave, 
and said it was a very unfortunate occurrence. 

‘And so it was to all appearance on the next day ; for it compelled 
me to resign my engagement on the Lindford Herald. Mrs. Mitching 
was on my side, and begged me to stay; old Mitching himself 
thought Mr. Stanton might overlook the matter, and I believe he 
would have done so, but from the moment that Mitching said one of 
us must certainly resign, I resigned, and held to it. I told Esther it 
would be all for the best ; I needed extended experience ; I would 
work hard, and seek a higher position than that which I held at 
Lindford. 

Without a moment's delay I began to study the advertising 
columns of the Zimes; and the day came when I made a very un- 
happy discovery of a vacancy on the press in a seaport town, three 

hundred miles away from dear old Lindford city. 


(Zo be continued.) 


HoLiy TIME. 


HE wood is barren as the wold, 
‘The leaves have rusted long ago ; 
(‘The flowers have perished of the cold, — 
eJaXs Not even the hot marigold 
Offers her bosom to the snow 
In holly time, 





The winds rend out the empty nest, 
‘The robin shivers in his song, 
‘There is no warmth in Nature’s breast ; 
Faint gleams of brightness, at the best, 
‘The glory of the year prolong 
In holly time. 


Yet sweet as days when skies are blues, 
And cherries redden on the wall,— 
When blossoms, fed with sum and dew, 

‘Their beauty silently renew, — 
Yea, sweeter, more desired of all 
Is holly time. 


For now, as if the Incarnate Word 
Walked it again, the sterile earth, 
Remembering the glad tidings heard 
Of angels, to its heart is stirred 
With promptings of renewing birth, 
This holly time, 


Joy in life’s pulses throbs and burns, 
‘The Hours, star-crested, sweep along, 
Shedding delight from brimming ums; 
Youth to the heart of age returns, 
And fans the ashen brands of song 
At holly time. 
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‘The sacred hearths, whence yule-flames rise, 
Are altars whereon, each apart, 
The households offer sacrifice 
Out of the tender sanctities 
‘And superstitions of the heart, 
This holly time. 


‘Thus do celestial glimpses bless 
The stricken world, as though its woes, 
Its sins, its sorrows fathomless, 
Had ending, and the wilderness 
Began to blossom like the rose 
In holly time ! 


Wituram Sawyer. 


WORCESTER MONASTERY AND 
CATHEDRAL. 





ARELY have our me- 
dizeval monasteries be- 
queathed to modem times 
more interesting records 
or materials for history 
than St. Mary's of Wor- 
cester, And the reason 
is, that at the’ suppres- 
sion of religious houses 
that of Worcester was 
not destroyed, but merely 
changed its name and cha- 
racter. Henry Holbeche, 
the last prior, doffed his 

gay vestments and attired himself in the simple surplice, as first dean ; 

and at least five of the monks (who, we may suppose, were not irrevo- 
cably wedded to Rome) were placed in prebendal stalls, namely, Roger 

Neckham, James Laweme, Roger Sandford, Humphrey Webbely, 

and Richard Lisle. The library of books and MSS., therefore, pro- 

bably underwent little if any change, while the monastic rolls and 
records were preserved, no doubt, as being considered useful for 
reference in the management of the property of the capitular body, 

The neighbouring monasteries of Malvern, Tewkesbury, and Pershore, 

not being attached to cathedrals, were absolutely extinguished, their 

records destroyed, and their churches would have shared the same 
fate had not the inhabitants of the respective towns purchased them 
for parish use. At Evesham, one of the most glorious churches in 
the kingdom was pulled down and sold piecemeal ; there being two 
other churches there, this “thing of beauty” was not required ; while 
the monastic records are said to have furnished fuel for the neigh. 
bouring ovens for many months. 

The greatest danger which befel the Worcester records was in the 
time of the civil wars, when both cathedral and city were given up to, 
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seat of the episcopal see, the cathedral being dedicated to St. Peter. 
Hard by it was soon afterwards founded the monastery of St. Mary, 
which, by the authority and strategy of Bishop Oswald, aided by 
Archbishop Dunstan and King Edgar, in the tenth century, swal- 
lowed up St Peter's and its secular priests, who were either ejected 
therefrom or absorbed in the monastic institution, and a new cathe- 
dral built in connection therewith. The order was Benedictine—the 
dress is shown in my engraving at page 31. 

From forty to fifty monks was the usual number in this house, to 
which extensive manors and subordinate cells belonged; and 
although the monastery could not claim that consideration paid to 
other establishments which derived their origin from supernatural 
causes, or even the personal agency of the Virgin herself, as did, for 
instance, the neighbouring abbey of Evesham, yet the saintly odour 
of its patrons, Oswald and Wulstan, the miracles wrought by their 
bones, and the famous image of “the blessed Mary of Worcester,” 
were ample capital to ensure the pecuniary welfare of any one religious 
house. When Oswald, of pious memory, was building his cathedral, 
there was a certain stone which the masons could not move; where- 
upon the bishop, being summoned, observed a little obscene devil 
sitting on it, but the saint making the sign of the cross, the imp dis- 
appeared, and the builders then found no difficulty! When Oswald’s 
body was brought into the cathedral to be buried, a white dove 
hovered over it, a globe of fire descended on the bier, and heavenly 
music was heard! A monk of Ramsey, who had a cancerous ulcer 
on his cheek, “clapped Oswald’s cup to it and was made whole, only 
that cheek was always a little ruddier than the other”! Nor was St. 
Wulstan, a subsequent bishop of Worcester, less famous in saintly 
signs and wonders, for William of Malmesbury declares that on one 
occasion of the cathedral being burnt, the tomb of this saint and the 
mat on which devotees knelt were not damaged or discoloured ; and 
a fighting man (Thomas, of Eldersfield,) who had been blinded and 
emasculated in a pugilistic encounter in a field near the monastery, 
was, by means of St. Wulstan’s relics, restored to sight and virility, 
which so wrought upon his convictions that he at once took the habit 
and there lived honourably ; whence, says the chronicler, this verse 
was written on him,— 


“* Sexu privatus fit vir ; videt exoculatus.” 
The famous image of “ Our Ladye of Wyrecestre” seems to have 
been set up here at the general introduction of images early in the 
eighth century. Bishop Egwine, foresceing the importance of s0 
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all who had assisted him in the expedition to this country. To pur- 
chase with a few acres the prayers of such a saint for the absolution 
of such wholesale robbers must, indeed, have been a triumph for 
King William. 

Wulstan rebuilt the cathedral. increased the monks to fifty, and 
may be called the regenerator of the institution. It was his wont to 
appoint watchers, who went round by night with a lantern when the 
monks were reading or in other devotional offices, to see that there 
was no talking or sleeping, ror were they to allow any to laugh with 
impunity, for those who offended in that way he deprived of their 
drink, or punished them with strokes of a staff on the hand—“ ferule 
ictum et plagam manu exciperet.” He was most rigid as to the obser- 
vance of canonical hours, and was himself present at the monks’ 
collation after supper, applying the Word of God for their exercise 
and silent contemplation in their cells. 

In the wars between Stephen and Maud, the Welsh struggles, and 
the sanguinary conflicts between York and Lancaster, Worcester, its 
cathedral, and monastery, were often plundered or bumt ; but royal 
visitors, princely gifts, and the grist brought to the shrines of the 
saints, never failed to restore things to the stafws gue. King John 
was much attached to the city, was no doubt the cause of restoring 
the College-green, which Urso had seized, and finally bequeathed his 
bones to the cathedral, in the choir of which they rest in a tomb, the 
slab on which is the oldest specimen of a royal tomb in England. 
‘There is now no trace of any epitaph on the unfortunate king, yet 
Roger of Wendover says that the following verse was composed for 
the purpose :-— 

“ Hoc in sarcophago sepelitur regis imago, 
Qai moriens multum sedavit in orbe tumultum. 
Hunc mala post mortem timor est ne fata sequantur. 
Qui legis hee, metuens dum cemis te morite 
Discite quid rerum pariat tibi meta dierum. 














A profaner writer thus speaks of departed royalty : 






“ With John’s foul deeds England's whole 
As doth hell too, wherein he now is sinkin 


is stinking, 





King Henry III. and the Edwards also greaily affected Worcester: 
brought their queens hither, rowed up and down the Severn, pre- 
sented gold chains, buckles, buttons, cloths of gold, and great 
candles to St. Wulstan’s shrine. The choir and Lady Chapel, with 
their aisles, as at present standing, were rebuilt early in the thirteenth 
century, and dedicated in the presence of Henry III. and-a great 
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and being afterwards attached, were committed to prison, in company 
with others of the rioters, several of whom died in gaol. 

But by far the greatest vexation to the poor monks was the advent 
of the friars. “Oh, dolor!” says a monkish writer ; “O plus quam 
dolor ! O pestis truculenta! Fratres minores venerunt in Angliam !” 
These Cossacks of the religious world professedly attempted to 
reform the monastic orders, but soon became a greater nuisance than 
the monks. Chaucer says they were wanton and merry fellows ; 
they had the power of confession, could sing and play well, knew all 
the taverns and tapsters, and were intimate with yeomen and women 
in town and country ; so that they never were in want of supplies 
and entertainment :— 


“© We give wool and cheese—our wives, coyne and egges, 
‘When freres flatter and prayse thyer proper legges.”” 


Here is a pair of these lascivious itinerants :— 





Both Black and Grey Friars had establishments in Worcester, and 
soon proved an eyesore to the monks of St. Mary's, who quarrelled 
with the minors in 1289 respecting the interment of Henry Poche, 
a citizen, whose body, although he had willed it to be buried with 
the friars, was secured soon after his death by the sacrist of the 
monastery, and buried in the cathedral cemetery. A mandate from 
the archbishop compelled the monks to consent that the body o 
poor Poche should be exhumed and given up to the friars, on condi- 
tion that it should be done privately ; but the said minors escorted it 


matters worse, when the monks ecie John de Sancto Germano, 
one of their own number, to the bishopric, the pope, who had himself 
been a friar, set aside the election and appointed a Franciscan 
instead. To be sure, whether the king or the monastery elected to 
thes episcopal office, the pope seldom failed to insist on his own 
candidate, 
_ And now we come to by far the most interesting item of the 
Worcester records—viz., the journal of Prior Moore, who presided 






thus justifying the old adage 

first leaf of the prior's journal is 

Leas ee be se into ye religion” on the 16th 
of June, 1488; that is, he took om himself the tonsure that day. 
various gradations of office, he served as kitchener 

and sub-prior, till his election to the highest office in 1518. He now 
thinks it essential to kecp a journal, in which he enters every item of 
outlay, not it the epee laid out on eloth- 
ee wing, and travelling expenses, but 
likewise enumerating the cost of herrings, his contributions to church 

| bonfires, oe his servants’ new shoes, what “ye 

ti "what he bestowed on beggars, his 









bailiffs (mayors) and principal citizens, who 

the prior right merrily and oft. 
‘spent the greatest part of his time in itinerating from 
re eee etn, end also'in London, where he 
hings for the monastery. Leaving his “sub” at 
- discipline of St. Mary's, he would journey 
“f, oF Battenhall, in company with his gentlemen 


kind and affectionate to his kinsfolk ; employed 
jeets and table and bed linen for him, paid 
coats to his father and uncle, made 
nd wedding presents, and when his father 
d great store of bread and ale, with 300 
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white herrings, four salmons, twenty-three stock-fish, &c., for the 
funeral feast. For his mother's burial he catered still more liberally 
(it not being Lent), six sheep, three pigs, six geese, two “ byfis” 
(oxen), &c., being included. He liberally rewarded “ye maydens at 
Grimley singyng on May day,” and “ ye juggler’s childe ” for tumbling 
exploits; presented handsome furniture to the parish church, and, 
better still, erected a pump in the village, “ where was never well 
there before.” When taken ill at Grimley, “ Master Blewitt, doct'r 
of fysike, of Hereford,” was sent for, at a charge of 136. 4d; and 
‘Thomas Poticary furnished “a preparatuve and two purgacions” for 
3s. 4d. Worcester medical men were not in such repute in those 





days as at present. At Battenhall the worthy prior kept a brace of 
bears for baiting, and an “ambling grey mare” for breeding, record- 
ing all her doings in that way, also every fresh production of the 
swannery, and he encourages the players and singers from Worcester. 
And when at Crowle (where his curious half-timbered and moated 
house was remaining till four or five years ago), he seems to have 
spent considerable sums, and to have attended in person at the 
villagers’ bonfires, weddings, and the “ tenants of Clyve pleyng with 
Robyn Whot” (playing at Robin Hood, a favourite drama in those 
days). 

But unquestionably the journey to the metropolis was the great 
event of the year. Fancy the old gentleman, with his attendants and 
serving men, pushing through the narrow, gabled streets of the great 
town, looking out for shops and stores, whereat to satisfy the wants 
of themselves and the monastery. At one store he buys a stock of 
spice, groceries, and preserved fruits; at another he picks up a pair 
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figures are a lute-player, and perhaps a juggler, both at that time 
much patronised in convents. 

In the compotus rolls, before figures were introduced, the mode of 
adding up long lists of sums expended was by dots, one dot standing 
at the right on the top of the others, signifying five ; if standing at 
the left on the top, it went for ten; thus— 


: | af | ot | Stands for 11 105, 8d. 





[+ [7] stanas for sat 6 7a 


| Stands for 16s. sd. 





When the sum amounted to more than 20/, the 20/, was representecL 
by one dot alone, and the odd pounds in a separate compartmerat > 
thus— 





Stood for 32/. 35. 644. 


‘The halfpenny will be seen represented by two farthing dots at th © 
right, below the rest. ‘This plan of counters is somewhat similar tO 
that now adopted at whist. 

Notarial marks form another very interesting feature of the Wor- 


1 


[Sohn De Carlee 


Noa. 





cester MSS., ranging from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centurie = 
‘The history of professional, trading, punning, and enigmatical marke 
attached, instead of or with names to ancient deeds, would of ite! 


Worcester Monastery and Cathedral, 43 


cupy 2 long chapter,;and I therefore must content myself witha 
sy brief description of the specimens here presented. 








Hos 1 and 2 are good adaptations of the cross. ‘The first is the 





Mow 


of Thos Edgcombe, public notary of Fxcter in 1458, No. 3, 
mark of Robert of Feckenham, Worcester diocese, whose Chris 
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tian name may be seen fancifully arranged in what may be called 
the tracery of the mark, is also an elaboration of the cross. Some- 
times the Trinity was symbolised, as in No. 4, being the mark of 
H. de Trecarell, Exon diocese, date 1459. Nos. 5 and 6 partake 
more of the rebus character, the ox’s head being the mark of John 
‘of Oxon diocese, “emp. Queen Elizabeth; and John Myll, of Wor- 
cester diocese, exhibiting a fanciful drawing of the ancient mill, or 
quern, with the two upright handles for turning it round. No. 7 is 
the mark of Robert Warmstréy, of Worcester, 1587, of an ancient 
family, whose mansion, overlooking the Severn, is now occupied by 
the colossal glove manufactory of Dent & Co. The lane leading 
thereby down to the river is still called “ Warmstrey Slip.” Lastly, 
No. 8 is the mark of Stephen Maylard, chapter clerk of Worcester 
Cathedral in 1612, 

Habingdon tells us that the monks rose at midnight to matins, 
which they sang, ending with meditation, and then reposed till prime. 
‘Their third hour, sext and none, with vespers and compline, high 
mass and private mass, constituted their devotions. In the refectory 
every one sat by himself, and had his several pittance or portion at 
the hands of pitentiarius, or the pittancer, and what was left was 
given to the poor. 

‘Their grace before meat is left on record by Prior Moore, and the 
following is a translation :— 


“Bless, O Lond, what is placed before us, and shall be placed before us; by 
the word of Jesus Christ may it be sanctified, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

“This grace to be said at refection, is composed by the present pope ; and 
to all saying the same indulgences are granted by him for forty years” 


‘This grace is accompanied by a curious list of rules for thought 
and demeanour, to be observed by the monks at table as I suppose; 
it is this :— 


“Be oon | refresh 2 | take witness of 3 | a voyde 4 | thyncke 5 | behold 6 | and 
cal for 7 |” 


It has been suggested that this is a kind of riddle, and probably 
means— 


Be oon—that is, be one, be united. 

Refresh 2—take a refection twice a day, 

Take witness of 3—witnesses. 

Avoyde 4—you have to say what four things you would most avoid, 
Think 5—times, 

Behold 6 


Cal foe y pressing unknown, 
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Worcester convent swear to “yield obedience only to our most 
illustrious king, under Christ, head of the Church of England, and 
not to any foreign ruler or pontiff ;” then Latimer, bishop of Wor- 
cester, issued his most uncompromising injunctions for reforms in 
both root and branch ; and lastly comes the following entry :— 


“<The surrend’r of ye priory of Worc’r. Mem. That the monastrie and priory 
‘of Worcester was surrendred and gyif up by the prior and convent of the same 
howse into ye kynges handes, Henry the eyght, the xvi daye of Jan'y, upon 
‘Seynt Marcell's daye ye mart’r, in the yere of our Lord 1540, and in the 31 yere 
of the seyd kyng Henry eyght.” 


‘The income of the monastery at the dissolution was 1386/ ras. 108d, 
and among the relics then in possession of tumbarius, the shrine 
keeper, were the heads of St. Oswald and St. Wulstan, mounted in 
silver and gilt; certain other relics of the said saints, and of & 
Margaret and the eleven thousand virgins ; an arm of St. Edmund 
the bishop, the brains of St. Thomas of Canterbury, an am of 
“Seynt Romane the bysshope,” and a large quantity of omaments 
and plate. 

Sic ¢ransit St. Mary's of Worcester! 


“The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 
Grey moss has clad the altar-stone, 
‘The holy image is o'erthrown, 
‘The bell has ceased to toll ; 
‘The long-ribb'd aisles are burst and shrunk, 
The holy shrines to ruin sunk, 
Departed is the pious monk, 
God's blessing on his soul.” 
Joun Noake 
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prophetic declaration—“The time will come when you shal? hear 
me.” Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, was already an orator when he 
entered the House of Commons in his twenty-third year. He spoke 
nearly as well when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, as when he 
filled the same office ten years afterwards. His later speeches on great 
occasions have contained passages of more elevated declamation, 
delivered in tones more ringing than those which he formerly em- 
ployed. He now stirs the blood on great occasions, but on the other 
hand he speaks too often and. too long on minor subjects. That 
Mr. Gladstone carefully prepares his greater orations is evident 
from the point and condensation they exhibit, in comparison with 
the diffuseness, tameness, and repetition of many of his extempore 
addresses. 

Mere fluent and facile talking is not a thing to be envied or 
admired. A member of the bar spoke for three days on an appeal 
in the House of Lords. When he sat down, one noble and leamed 
lord said, “Iam glad he has finished,” whereupon another quietly 
remarked— I don’t see why he should have stopped.” Mr. Glad- 
stone is sometimes caught in the snare of his own fluency, and on 
these occasions Homer nods and his audience yawn, The fault 
cannot be too soon amended, for the example is a pestilent one ina 
reformed Parliament, where the desire for display, and the wish to 
justify the choice of constituencies, will probably interfere with the 
progress of public business. Lord Palmerston’s speeches were for the 
most part models of brevity. He never spoke for the sake of speak- 
ing, and when he had said, with admirable pith and conciseness, 
what he wished to say, he sat down. Of the same order of eloquence 
were the speeches of “The Great Duke.” Mr. Disraeli passes his 
life in profiting by Mr. Gladstone’s errors and mistakes; and his 
ministerial explanations in matters of comparative unimportance, are 
studiously intended to show, by contrast, the merit of brevity in saving 
the time and patience of the House. 

Notwithstanding his tendency to diffuseness and repetition, Mr. 
Gladstone, alike by natural gifts and careful cultivation, must be 
admitted, even by political opponents, to be the most accomplished 
and effective orator of the House of Commons. He has the qualities 
of eloquence in remarkable combination—readiness of argument, 
fertility of illustration, copiousness and wealth of diction, a perfect 
elocution, and a fresh, natural, and unaffected delivery. His voice 
is rich and sonorous, and modulated through tones so musical and 
varied that it never tires the ear, Lord Brougham had not been 
attracted to the Commons for many years, until he came in one 
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tricks and contrivances. This allusion to Lord Stanley's amendment 
provoked taunting shouts and counter-cheers, and thereupon the 
great conflict of the Session began. But Mr. Gladstone's speech, 
with this exception, was calm, level, and unaggressive. It had been, 
of course, prepared and pre-considered, and it was consequently 
comparatively brief and condensed. In this speech it was he 
explained that all he asked from us this Session was a declaration of 
the principle of disestablishment and a suspension of further endow- 
ment, until the Irish Church could be submitted to the consideration 
of the new Parliament. That his case could be opened, and all his 
arguments ably marshalled in a speech of an hour and forty minutes, 
shows how much Mr. Gladstone’s speeches may be improved by 
preparation and concentration. When the debate came to an end, 
it was his duty to reply to a speech delivered in what is known as 
Mr. Disraeli’s “ midnight manner.” It had contained some dark and 
mysterious hints of a combination between Ritualism and Popery, 
imperilling the safety of the Crown ; and Mr. Gladstone, with lofty 
scorn, began by declaring that the Prime Minister's speech was 90 
wandering and irrelevant, that it seemed like the product of a 
“heated imagination.” With admirable clearness, logic, and sponta- 
neity, he replied on the instant to the speech just delivered, and con- 
cluded a compact harangue with an impetuous peroration, and amid 
the heartiest cheering. The cheers were still more prolonged and 
enthusiastic when the tellers announced the grand and unexpected 
majority of sixty. Before the House had adjourned that night, Mr. 
Gladstone's first Resolution was read and put from the chair. It was, 
“ That in the opinion of this House the Established Church of Ireland 
should cease to exist as an Establishment, due regard being had toall 
personal interests, and to all individual rights of property.” Satisfied 
with his great victory, Mr. Gladstone did not ask the House to affirm 
his Resolution, but consented to the chairman reporting progress, 
and obtaining leave to sit again. We thereupon adjourned for the 
Easter recess, 

The prolonged debate on Mr. Gladstone’s first Resolution was 
brought to a close after another great speech from the Liberal leader. 
He was not, indeed, allowed to have the last word, and no greater 
proof will go down to posterity of the dread inspired among his 
adversaries by his superiority of debate than his recorded complaint 
of the departure from parliamentary etiquette which denied him the 
invariable privilege of concluding the debate. The orator’s tones 
ranged from scorn and contempt to lofty indignation, as he denied 
the Papal-Ritualistic coalition or conspiracy imputed to him. But 
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er. when a member i 
No man's face is better known, and yet those who have 
eats Wil regard him with surprise in the 
no: iail for the moment to recognise him. 
date for a hearing prepossesses you by his fine personal 
presence. He is rasner tall, is robust of frame, and of somewhat 
burly aspect. His face is broad and full, but the comely Saxon 
features become almost handsome when, as he proceeds, they are 
fairly illumined by inteiligence. Within less than a year his dark or 
grizzled hair, which is tolerably vigorous and abundant in growth, 
has become perfeci!y white, imparting something of the venerable 
to a man of florid complexion, very little advanced, as it would 
appear, beyond the prime of manhood. ‘There is a sudden cheer 
when he presents himself; then an instant hush, A scout or two 
leave the lobby to communicate the news to friends in library and 
tea-room, and in five minutes every seat on the floor is filled. He 
begins slowly, and with the most perfect freedom from embarrass- 
ment, He clears his voice from time to time, but it remains husky 
to the end. After a few preliminary remarks he addresses himself 
to the members on the opposite side of the House. There are three 
hundred of them ; they detest his politics ; and every man has a cry 
of “oh!” ready, which will spring into sound probably before he has 
half finished his sentence. Yet his eye ranges calmly along the 
serried ranks of his opponents, and what he has to say is addressed 
directly and almost personally to each individual. “If I were in 
your place I shoukl take a very different view of this subject. I 
cannot understand why you, the country gentlemen of’ England, 
should adopt such and such a line of policy.” Nathan did not 
speak to King David with more plainness and boldness. Worst of 
all, this man of plain Saxon speech seldom fails to remind them that 
upon all the great questions of the last quarter of a century, he has 
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questions, involving party divisions, the party leader is expected to 
direct and guide his followers, He cannot speak equally well on 
every subject, and the edge of curiosity becomes in some degres 
blunted by his frequent entrances and exits, But an independent 
member in Mr. Bright’s position docs wisely in speaking seldom. 
Almost all his harangucs may be deccribed as grent speeches, d¢, 
speeches carefully prepared upon momentous subjects Mr. Bright 
took credit the other day for avoiding topics which le had not 
thoroughly mastered and made his own. The list of subjects with 
which he has identified himself in the public mind is not a long one, 
but they are all of Imperial importance. ‘The Government of India, 
Parliamentary Reform, Church Rates, the condition of Ireland in 
relation to the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, Land ‘Tenure, and the 
Trish Church, include almost all the topics which form the staple of 
Mr. Bright's Parliamentary speeches. Upon these matters, when 
they form the battle ground of party, Mr. Bright speaks with dignity 
and power as the leader of the advanced Liberals, and the House 
listens with zest, first, because of his infrequent presentations, apd 
next, because the topics are the most weighty and important thatean 
occupy the attention of Parliament. To compare Mr. Bright fairly 
with the leaders of the Conservative and Liberal parties respectively, 
he must fora series of months stand at the table as a Minister or 
head of a department, reply to questions, enter into explanations 
on matters of comparatively trivial importance, and defend himself 
against caustic and irritating criticisms on questions of detail At 
present Mr. Bright stands upon a vantage ground of superiority over 
those who are obliged to throw themselves into every contest, and, 
without detracting from his great and undoubted talent, it may be 
questioned whether many who speak of him a3 the greatest speaker 
of the House do not really mean that he devotes a larger proportion 
of his speeches to great subjects—treating them worthily, no doubt— 
than any other man in the House. 

‘The slow swing and sturdy blow of the ponderous hamtner have 
ceased, and the great Thor of our English democracy has resumed his 
seat amid the often renewed cheers of his Liberal allies, when sud- 
denly a sound like that of an alarum running down is heard, A 
figure like that of Saul, the son of Kish,—* higher than any of the 
people from his shoulders and upwards "—has arisen. ‘The hairds 
even whiter than that of Mr, Bright, but it is not the whiteness of 
age and of change. ‘The bushy eyebrows are cqually whit, The 
eyes, more than half closed, seem unconscious of the objects before 
them If the iris could be discerned its colour would be seen to be 
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red, but this additional proof is hardly needed that the speaker is 


more orid than is usual in individuals of this type. ‘There is a 
‘hush, and complete silence, which only add to the nervousness and 
embarrassment of the new speaker, He is evidently, by his felici- 
tous phrases, a master of our noble English tongue, and some brilliant 
introductory paradox or antithesis gives proof of an unusually acute 
and trained intellect. A practised judge would suppose he had 
Been in early life a recluse, possibly the fellow and tutor of his 
college, who. had thought and written much on political questions, 
and then, on issuing forth late in life to take a leading part in par- 
Hiamentary debate, had discovered his want of early oratorical taining. 
‘He has wit, fertility of illustration, abundant classical lore, and has 

‘prepared what he has intended to say, If he could pause— 


‘a rapid utterance of what he has to say, ‘Thought, diction, and 
dolivery are necessary to make the perfect orator, and he has only 
two of these qualifications, So the alarum runs down without pause, 
‘emphass, inficction, or shythm. So great is his nervousness that he 
‘cannot stop to inflate his lungs at the end of a long sentence. He 
‘begins another in the same instant, and has to stop in the middle to 
‘gasp anditake breath. From the same cause his hands are usually 
glued down to his sides throughout a long speech, so that he looks 
like one of Calcraft’s clients, who, after being pinioned, wishes to 
address a few words to the sheriff and his Christian friends. 

‘Bat the white head continues to glisten in the brilliant light which 
pours down like a flood from the roof, and the spcaker’s rhetorical 
‘deficiencies are forgotten in the incisiveness of his style, in his acute- 
ness, his daring, his logic, his originality, and the cogency of his 
‘argument. He fearsno opponent, and has attacked by turn almost all 
the men of mark in the House, until the moment has arrived when 
‘he feelingly describes himself as a political outcast. Before he has 
been Jong on his legs, he will at one moment say so well what is in 
everybody's mind that he will be rewarded by a general cheer. He 
* os aie tembelie neatly on the horns of a 
< there will be a hearty laugh at the expense of the 

2 of oh!” arise from one side, and of “hear!” from 


athe other before be sits down, But these interjections are, perforce, 
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sharp and short, for the orator does: not wait for cheers, and dashes 
through interruptions. The alarum cannot stop, or, to vary the 
figure, this is an express train that does not stop even at the principal 
stations. ‘The House is unwilling to lose a single word, and gives 
him a constrained and eager attention to the end, when = general 
cheer rewards the orator for the high intellectual treat which has 
been keenly enjoyed by friends and foes. 

‘The difference between the two styles is altogether in favour of 
Mr. Bright The one is like a slow, gentle, fertilising rain, which 
sinks deep, and penetrates to the root of every plant. ‘The other is 
like some hasty violent shower which does not ‘drop fatness," bat 
runs off the surfiece into turbid ditches and watercourses, 
one reason why Mr. Lowe’s speeches have had so little practical 
influence on the action of the House of Commons is, that his style 
of delivery might be more correctly described as “jabber" and 
“chatter” than ws oratory. 

Many orators on both sides of the House who figure in the front 
rank of public men, still remain to be described. ‘The difficulty is, 
that this is “my Last Session,” and that next month a new Parlia- 
ment will have met, and my place will “know me no more." Good! 
I shall taste the sweets of perfect rest and felicity, and another will 
take up the pen which I shall gladly lay down, 

Carriages! ‘The Dell violently rung! Commotion in the hallt 
What can it mean? 

* * . + . * ° 

A deputation! They ask me to stand again for the county. ‘They 
tefuse to answer for the Constitution, and for civil and religious 
liberty generally, unless I consent. I have asked twenty-four hours 
for consideration. Shall I go into Parliament again? Never! But 
“our glorious Constitution!" And, then, Lady Gertrude “hoped it 
was not true that I meant to retire from Parliament" Sweet Lady 
Gertrade! What shall I do? Dear Mr, Urban, give me your advice. 


Ertcurvs Evypet, late M.P. 





HUNTING. 


“Poo Aais ct Fock.” 


OW that the hedges and woodlands are “ stripped for 
business,” The Fleié has its annual list of packs in the 
United Kingdom. It seems that there are cight packs 
of stayhounds, and nearly one hundred and fifty of fox- 
RSNA filly a'serthict chery are hunted’ by. =the master 

“ Charley is my darling" season after season, despite some churlish 
game preservers, from Cream Gorse and Crick Village to the stecp 
sides of Helvellyn, and the braes near Teviot Head, 

We often think what a strange shadowy troop they would be if 
we could meet those veteran masters and huntsmen on whose lips, 
mow mute, we have hung for maxims and stories, during the last ten 
years, It was delightful to sit quietly over the claret with Sir Tatton ; 
and when we had talked of his favourite writer, “Mr. Argus," and 
had, of course, « word for William Day, to launch out into old times, 
and the stories of blood sires and mares, and all the associations of 
‘the sheriff's coach, when “ county families went up regularly to York 
for the assize week, and Sydney Smith preached before the judges in 
‘the minster." Of his hounds, fom the time when his brother Mark 
was master, and the coats of the club had light bluc collars with 
© Sykes Goneaway" on the buttons, and the men rode Serivington’s 
and Camilluses, he very seldom spoke. His heart was not really 
with them. The shouts of “Now Yramp! Now Minister!" still 
Fung in his ears, as they came home, head and head, at York ; and 
he loved to dwell on every incident of the threescore and upwards 
of St. Legers he had scen,—with only one break, in Charles XIL's 
year, He delighted in hunting, only because it enabled him to 
indulge bis passion for riding and tutoring a young horse ; and his 
great maxim was, “Always give your servants good horses, and then 
‘they'll take care of them.” 

_ Sir Charics Knightley cored nothing for the turf, and never sw a 
‘FACE, except at the Northampton meeting, where he always subscribed 
“tothe cup. If he did speak of horses, he went back to Smolensko, 
‘and the time when he himself used to form one of “the cavalry" by 
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the cords at Newmarket, and marked Benvolio or Sir Marinel for his | 
own, over the broad Pytchley pastures, even if they did finish in the 
mick. So it wasin hunting, He liked to hear at the dinner table | 
each evening, of what Lord Southampton's, and Mr, Drake's, and 
the Pytchley, had been doing ; but his heart still wandered ‘back to 
the scenes and comrades of his youth, to Lord Althorp and Charles 
King, the work of every stallion hound, * the beautiful music of fifty 
couple in Sywell Wood,” and the good fellowship of the Pytchley 
Club, in the heart of the woodlands, when, in his own stirring words 
at eighty, “the mornings afforded unmixed pleasure, and nectar 
crowned the night” 
Tom Hodgson was a fine “old guard," and we shall never forget 
his greeting, when we met him in his shirt-slecves in his hall He 
had an unconquerable dishke to a man with a large beard, twas 
grand to see him after dinner, seated in his high-backed chair, and 
producing from those boundless lappel pockets, a pile of letters 
which the masters of hounds had sent him, If his friends had a 
good thing, their first impulse was to have it in Bea?’s Life, and their 
second to send it off to “old Tom Hodgson.” Hence he was not 
only a registrar-general of deeds, with huntsmen's sons if possible in 
his office, but of the northern chace as well. And well he might be, 
as he and Will Danby, that most faithful of esquires, were “never 
bet yet," though he had only 800/. a year subscription, and thirty-six 
couple of hounds, and sometimes hardly two horses a piece for hime 
self and Will for four days a-week in Holderness. ‘Then there is 
Mr, Greene of Rolleston, with his charming narratives, as he drew 
‘his red leather easy-chair round to the fire after dinner, and opened 
about “ Gardner," and the old glories of the Quorn. He, too, is gone, 
and that beautiful spot is left to the bats and the woodcutters. 
Mr. Morrell, bluff and big-hearted, but nervously sensitive to what 
Dackbiters and carpers might say of him and his hounds, instead of 
brushing it by as worthless. No man understood better the art of 
pleasant hound shows, He was in his glory, too, among his flower 
beds and ribbon borders, or dashing past the Tubney Wood milestone, 
in his green phaeton, with the dark chestnuts on his way to the meet. 
You also saw him to perfection on a bye-day, when you could go with 
‘him to his farm—over which he had entered many future masters 
while at Oxford, to the noble science of hare hunting—to have a 
ook at Mrs, Morrell's greyhounds, and hear his odd fears about 
public coursing. | 
Mr. Maxse we only saw once—a fine old gentleman with the most 
county, genial manner, He was very modest in speaking of himself, 
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and hardly liked to acknowledge that, welter weight as he was, he 
‘once cleared some stiff bullock rails on Cognac, and then, waving his 
hat, shouted to John White, and one or two other of his hard-riding 
friends from Claret Lodge, “4A / 7 thought you were @ fair of soft 
auet” Old Sheldon Cradock, who never could quite decide whether 
he or Dick Christian was the oldest, was full of good stories, as he 
sat in his house at Leicester, nursing his gout. He always made an 
‘effort to come im a chaise to the first Quorn meet of the season at 
Kirby Gate ; but his great theme was the liberality of the subserip- 
tions of men like Lord Cantigan and Sir Francis Burdett, as com- 
pared with those of the modem school, Captain White, with his 
strange uncarthly scream, when he saw a note book produced, was a 
wonder. We shall never again hear such a glorious voice, powerful 
a8 ever at seventy, and such an inimitable manner, which knew so 
‘well how to hit the golden mean between cheeriness, and horse play 
or underbred chaff. Tom Heycock was a curious fellow as he sat 
in his study, under his roc egy, with the Leamington steeplechase 
pictures round him, and the lamplight shining on his bald forehead, 
and telling of his bunting life, which scems to have been one great 
rollicking meditation and illustration of how to negotiate the most 
awkward fences He was a wonder, and he knew it. “ Zire 
rundred," he said ta ws, “shall get @ guod start over a stiff country, from 
Gream Gorse, and at the end of four miles, racing pace, there twill 
be, bar accidents, only nine men up—ZJ can name them, and £ shall be 
‘one of thent;” and there is no doubt he spoke by the card. 

Among huntsmen, Tom Sebright was one of those old servants 
‘whom Washington Irving might well call “a standard in the 
family.” He was rather jealous of Will Goodall, and his calling so 
many hounds “stallions,” and perhaps rather chary of allowing 
merit ; but still he was a perfect huntsman, and no man gave such 

Dick Burton was a very nice fellow, a rare 
good rider and capital buntsman, and with tact enough to please 
‘Asshcton Smith, even in his “lion” days No man gave us better 
‘notes, but Will Goodall was the best in this line. We spent a long 

him, overhauling his diary, the winter before he died, 

‘He hail a cold then; and the ominous way in which he struck his 
sai “Well, God be thanked, P'm all right there." grated 

on our ear. ‘The idea that his perpetual colds had generated mischief, 
inveterately, that we invented another excuse to come 
in evening with him; and in less than a month we left 
‘mail train at Grantham, between twelye to one in 

| walked over the ten miles to the inn at Bel- 
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voir. We rather “guessed the line,” and went so fitr on the road that 
we had to tun down tothe right nearly at Croxton, A chareh clock: 
tolled three as we skirted the edge of the grave-yard, and it seemed: 
to bring back upon us at that dreary time, the thoughts of poor 
Will's doom in full force. It was a very happy evening. After tea 
we had five or six hours over his diary, and read him Dick Christian's 
sccond “lecture” in manuscript, in which the part about cating the 
plums near the gibbet seemed to tickle him most, It was past: mid 
nightbefore he set us with his lantern through that Egyptian dark- 
ness—which the woods of Belvoir seemed’ to: cast’ on’ ‘the valley 
below—as far a5 the road to the inn, We parted with him at 
the wicket, and stood watching sadly the light, as it twinkled and 
then disappeared into the house, past Rallywood's grave; and 
we never saw him more, This was in December, and he was 
dead by the next May moming, from the very cause we had 
feared. 

Ben Foote was another cheery soul, and we found him, fora chat 
in his cottage, near Newbury, He was a good rider, as well as a 
useful huntsman, and he was in rare voice at Mr. Drake's hound 
sale. They did say that when the words.war grew too hot between 
two huntsmen on the previous evening, and their comrades. (ax the 
custom is at such a crisis), view halloo till the disputants drop it and 
join in, Ben was a perfect “Old Towler," although he must have 
been seventy, Will Head was a very quiet, nice little fellow. He 
had hardly dash cnough about him for Cheshire, but the master, 
Sir Harry Mainwaring, was so sorry to part with him, that both were 
in tears when it was settled. He was very neat and nice in his re 
collections of Cheshire and the hunting enthusiasm of “the master 
of the Donnington ;” and it is curious that when infirmity had pre 
vented him, week after week, from running over to the Quom 
kennels, to see Jack Goddard and the hounds, they should have 
killed a fox almost under the windows of the house where he lay in 
his coffin. Joe Maiden was the pluckiest and most persevering of 
huntsmen, while suffering from the agonics of a slip into the boiler, 
which he bore for half a century before amputation of the leg was me 
solved on. He had some curious scenes when he came to’ London to 
ty on his new American leg, A one-legged London lady, who had 
adopted the same substitute, invited him to a banquet, and had him 
out on the floor to teach him to walk, and then and there challenged: 
him to dancea jig Thenit was announced that “a geatleman wanted 
to speak to him,” and when Joe went, full of importance, to the door, 
it was a tame fox, which had been specially borrowed from a neigh 
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seven miles from Ascot ; but on one occasion; after taking the stag. 
near Hogston, Dairymaid was missing when they were counted over. 
An early post brought a letter from Mrs. Davis to her husband, to say 
that the old dame had arrived home in the middle of the night. Mr. 
Davis always “kept,” as they say at college, in the Crown parlour, 
where Mr. Sheriff, of Vampyre fame, and a few select fiends, woul) 
come and spend the evening with him. “ Scott and Sebright™ have 
recorded from the old man's own lips how the merry party in the 
big room once brought a horse upstairs, and tried to “unearth the old 
badger” from “No. 6 dimity bed,” and how, with the drawers asa 
barricade and the landlord on Mr. Davis's side, they didn't, Lord 
Jocelyn and Osman Ricardo were very busy in that wondrous horse 
ascent. It was a new sttircase at the back of the house, almost per- 
pendicular ; but encouraged by apples and biscuits, the bay went mp 
it at three bounds, When Mr. Davis had repulsed both footguards 
and cavalry, the storming party began to find their position rather 
serious, as the horse turned nervous and slipped about on the 
polished black oak, and sent his heels through a window, Mr 
Ricardo stuck well to his head, but “the situation” was one of 
extreme difficulty, At last straw was laid, and he was blindfolded, 
and got down the front stairs by gentle pressure at last; but the 
labours of that night were never repeated. 

Count d'Orsay was then in all his pride, and when an extra suit oF 
hunting clothes was wanted, be sent off a horse express to London, 
and had his valet routed out of his seat at Drury Lane to find them, 
‘The Count was very much struck with Mr, Fowler's portly man-cook. 
* Come here," he said toa friend, “and Z wild show you de fimest spree 
men of de English cook I ever do se.” ord Adolphus Fitzclarence 
was aleo a great man at the revels, and his neat retort of § /"m Aw 
much of atar to care for that pitch,’ was long remembered. Hath 
Errol was a rare chairman, and no one was more vexed, although bis 
sympathies were with the result, than to sce his party dwindle down 
on the week that Manners Sutton, and Abercromby contended for 
the Speakership. It was hard that those few evenings should be 
marred by political anxiety, each man of those left looking out for 
the express which was to decide the composition of the new Parlia- 
ment in that great party strife. Such divisions did not ver Mr 
Carrall’s Irish soul, and he was as merry as ever, and alike touching | 
in the thrilling recitative of “ My Aunt who didn’t leave me a Legacy,” 
He was encored in it nightly, and it seemed to increase in breadth at 
every repetition, “My lud,” he would begin, fixing his eyes om the | 
chairman, and raising a roar before those first two words were 
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‘The field were taken to Whaddesdon windmill, and shown the small 
wooden tower of Aylesbury Church, and told to ‘hunt the tine” 
there on pain of being disqualified if they went through a gate or 
along aroad. Seventeen were in the big brook at one 

Marquis of Waterford's Lancet died soon after from the effects of that 
plunge bath, Laurestina (Allnutt) got over well, and sailed away 
three or four hundred yards in front, but Captain Becher and Vyvian 
reached dry land at last, and reached the mare ax well in the winning 
field. After that, Mr, Davis generally started them, and when the 
race was over he turned out a deer. To « keen Aylesbury lover of 
those days, every ficld seems to have its history. “ Yonder is where 
they started for the light weights, when Vyvian was beaten by 
Saladin ; there they finished for the heavy weights, but Vyvian won 
that time.” They can show you the very place where the unctuous 
Bill Bean tried to squeeze Rochelle between two trees, and was 
removed, half Absolom fashion, from 


“The old saddle tree 
‘Which had borne him of yore," 


and left sitting, with a severe bruise on his knee, which made bia 
limp for life. ‘Then there is the great grass field, near the famous 
Putlowe's farm, into which Vyvian and Grimaldi jumped almost 
abreast at the finish; the big double, where “the Marquis? om 
Yellow Dwarf came to grief, and the point in the hedge where the 
rail was doctored to no purpose for Jim Mason and The Poet 
Strange, hard heroes they were by flood and field, and the Tittle 
“captain with the whiskers” the hardest amongst them. “ Gawtipe, 
jou dear old fellow 1" said one of his friends, as he grasped his hands 
in the coffin, and took a small lock of his hair as a remembrance ; 
“que shall mesier see two such little men as you and Osbaldeston again,” 
Jim Mason was not a good finisher, but as elegant in the saddle 
and with as fine an cye to the line, when he had real horse power 
beneath him, as he was careful in his toilet. A clean shirt and a 
toothpick would be about Dick Christian's wardrobe, when be 
arrived anywhere to ride, but Jim had his valet and his indiasubber 
bath, After Yellow Dwarf's day, too many people came, and 
farmers began to complain, and so it came to an end. ‘The Pratt 
‘Club still meet once a year to have their fun over a rare steeple- 
chace course, on one of Mr. Fowler's farms. The late Lord Strath 
more pronounced the course to be about the best in England, and 
qwon two maces over it, and little know anxious parents, “by the 
pricking of their thumbs," or any other secret intelligence, how their 
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| ‘sons, under divers aliases, “take silk” there annually, without waiting 
for the Lord Chancellor to offer it. 
And gow a wort for the Rufford country, which, but for the * first 


Percy Williatns it had quite « golden age for nineteen 

Seasons, until, in 1860, the game preservers made fair hunting almost 

he would hunt itno longer. A large proportion of it 

1 te ae ede Hence it is very difficult to stop, 

‘can scratch themselves in and out almost anywhere, and 

SADA as its du tly-Grar how, more especially on the Dukery 

‘or Derbyshire side. The clays are on that side where there are 

plenty of detached woods, and if “Charley” is not at home in one, 

the is in another. Winkburn Woods are also very good for breaking 

hoands, and so are Ossington Woods, with their good black thorn, 

hazel, and oak, undercover, Lord Manvers’ woods are also on the 

clay, and adjoin Ossington, whose owner has indeed been a mighty 

pillar to the Rufford, Egmonton Wood, near Tuxford, is a very 

Tare acenting one, if the wind serves. ‘The worst of the Rufford 

is, that part of it is full of “dumbells,” or dry brooks 

which are very bad to cross. Bleasby Gorse, which was 

Bete ia be tole tetton ot ic, bfusson, tal W bald on 

‘suffrance, is the only detached gorse in the country, and a pretty 

‘The hant limits extend as fir as Chesterfield, a country 

- George Sitwell once hunted, It is a very fine, wild 

that side, and they once took a fox from Newton nearly 
‘quarries at Crick, near Chatsworth. 

by Sir Hercules, out of a Velocipede mare, was one of 

th ios neal bch 

‘Loni George Bentinck bred him, and sold him for thirty 

wn he had cat up badly in a trial with the Goodwood two- 

saroWls. He was never fairly done up but once. ‘They had 2 

the clay from ro to 5, and at 2 o'clock the captain got 

‘got on Lazarillo, and “Jack” fairly galloped Willesden 

i, ‘The horse is especially remembered for his jump of 

‘one feet, with clothing on, over a snow fosse, just outside the 

a Strange to say, Captain Williams was very 

to find Lord George Bentinck, as he lay dead that 

‘it his father's flood meadow, He was “ sinking 

MAA gis early with his hounds in a dense mist to draw 

plantation,” and just as he got to a bridle gate, 

Tsundred yards of which Lord George lay right 

Y 
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in his path, a woodman stopped him, and told him that the valet 
had just found his lordship. 

But to resume stable matters, Grey Minstrel and The Bard and 
Lazarillo, by Jereed, were both clippers, and so was Percy (400 gs), 
by Young Priam, but a difficult one to ride, and Lord Henry Ber 
tinck found him above his hands. Locomotive and The Stoker, 
both by The Steamer, also bore their part, and the latter went to 
‘Mr. Percival for 300 gs., ran in a French steeplechace, and was sold 
for 800 gs. to the government. 

Transport by Ranter,* out of Tuneful, was the first foxhound the 
Captain ever had, and he got her, as a seven-season hunter, in 1841. 
Lord Ducie and Sir Richard Sutton also helped, and Mr. Foljambe 
was, as usual, a friend in need. The first misfortune was the poison- 
ing of five couple at Annesley ; one of them dropped dead on the 
road before they started, and Planet did not live to get to Mansfield. 
‘Two couple were also drowned on the ice in the Duke of Newcastle's 
decoy wood. Sylphide, by Fitzwilliam Shiner, from Cottesmore 
Lady, was bought at Lord Lonsdale’s sale, and a very good one she 
proved ; but little squeaking Sanguine was the best, and she began 
and ended well after six seasons, without tuming rogue. Playmate 
was entered in 1844, and hunted six seasons. He broke his shoulder 
cub-hunting at Osberton, and Chieftain was lamed on the same day. 
The old dog was a line hunter, and ran to head as well, and scarcely 
missed a day's work before his seventh season. Caroline, Gossip, 
Guilty, and Glory, were all by him, and several other kennels used 
him. The Captain had at one time fifteen couple of the sort in 
work. He was, in fact, the founder of the pack, and his stock had 
all nose, but hardly tongue enongh. His Caroline could find bread 
in stones, and would bolt a bit of stone or brick whenever she was 
let out. She ran to head when she was a ten-season hunter, with 
the stones rattling inside her, and when she was opened her bowels 
were like a bag of marbles. 

Helpmate, by a Yarborough sire out of Rutland Telltale, was 
also a rare foxhound, but with less bone than Playmate. He 
had no chance at the stud, as he was never seen or heard of more, 
when they had run a fox to Thieves Wood. The Captain could not 
bear to go home without him, and blew his horn for nearly an hour. 
No dog was so particular about hunting costume. He would never 
go out to exercise with anyone but his master; and if Ae wasn’t in 
scarlet he would hesitate, and if he hadn’t a hunting-cap on he would 





* By Osbaldiston’s Ranter, by Furrier, 
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flatly refsse to’ come. ‘Telltale had precisely the same habit, and in 
fact seemed to have learnt it from him. Old Bachelor would never 
Be flogged away from an earth. He only once left his fox, and then 
under peculiar circumstances. They had knocked the foxes about in 
Ossingtoa Wood, and had not been able to lay hold of one, Bachelor 
‘was a Jong time amewering the hom. Arlast he cantered up, waving, 
his stern, and off again. Charles Hamblin put him back to the 
‘Captain, but he gave them the slip; so they followed him over four or 
five Gelds, and he led them to a drain under a gateway, wherehe had 
Jefe a fox, which they duly tolled and killed. ‘Traitor, by Rufford 
Fairplay, from Belvoir Lass, ranked next asa stallion to Playmate, 
and Bachelor was by him out of Beauty by Playmate. Jackson, the 
cricketer, was a great runner with the pack when a lad. He wore 
@ red cost, and led terriers, and was always there when he was 
wanted. He took Barbara in the draft as far as Nottingham, and 

‘on the mail for Mr. Davenport's, of the North Staffordshire, 
‘Tn a few days Jack sent for him again, as Barbara had found her way 
“home; and that she did not once, but twice, over a country she 
‘Knew nothing of, fully seventy miles. She was by Cheshire Bangor, 
‘and had been with her sister, Beauty, a gift from Captain White. 
‘The best cub-hunting in the Grove country is at Grove, and 
Whitwell Woods; but the foxes are generally better 
‘on Lord Fitewilliam’s side. It isa bad scenting country, with three 
‘s0ils—sand, limestone, and clay; and they can scramble a day's sport 
when it is no use going on to the forest, It was a 
mistake to give up a slice of the limestone country to Lord Fitz- 
‘William, as it was a Inte country, and kept damp when the clays were 
baked.” Captain Williams, who was once in the foremost rank of our 
gentleman riders, has not taken another country, and lives at Bamby 
Moor, “His little white terrier, Venom, the last relic of the Rufford 
| pack, died not long ago. Poor Jack, the kennel-buntsman, has been 
Wl Jon Peet was for many years the hunting hero of Cumber- 
J; and Cumbrians, who never met before, have grasped each 
hands, and joyfully claimed country kindred in the Indian 
low Or the logshut of the backwoods, when one of them being 
Song, struck up 
10 yon ken Jolin Pel with his coat so grep? 
“Deo you hen Jolin Peel whem he's far, far away?" 









= 
to have come into fife only to send foxes out of it, 


ty of elbow-room for his sport. Briton was his favourite 
we 
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hound ; and when old John died, and his pack broken up, young 
John sent the little black-and-tan to Mr. Crozier of the Ridding, 
near Keswick. This gentleman is the inheritor of the old man's 
fame; but he hunted the Blencathra pack while old John was still in 
the flesh, and the hounds joined drags two or three times on the mout- 
tains, Saddleback, which was right behind his home, “ the tall brow 
of the lofty Helvellyn,” which fills up the distance as you look from 
his snuggery window, and flanks the vale of St. John, are, along with 
Skiddaw, two great hunting grounds. Still he is at times all over 
the lake country, and goes right away into Lancashire. A few years 
since, when he had been master for more than a quarter of a century, 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland mountaineers gave him a vey 
handsome testimonial. It was a silver tureen, with a mounted hunt 
man and hounds on the cover, and round the stem some hounds 
among the fern running into a fox anda hare. The handle of the 
punch ladle—for punch, not hare-soup, was its more peculiar 
destiny—was the brush of a Skiddaw fox. Isaac, the huntsman, was 
not forgotten ; and he received ten guineas and a “ new rig out” of 
scarlet and green. Two old men attended the presentation, who 
had been, as the Scottish shepherds phrase it, “at a deal of banes 
breaking” (ic, breaking-up a fox) ever since childhood ; but the 
senior was a Nimrod of eighty-four, from near “the ruined towers 
of Threlkeld Hall,” in whose parish hounds have been now kept 
consecutively for more than one hundred years. 

Mr. Crozier supports the village’ charter well, and has quite the 
goodwill of the lake district. He says that, whether he is benighted 
or hungry, or feels weak with fatigue on the mountains, he never 
lacks a welcome from farmer or cottager. The farmers’ wives and 
daughters “ walk” the puppies, while the fathers and brothers hunt 
with him ; and Wordsworth tells of the love of the lakers for a hunt, 
As in Devonshire— 

“« what cared they, 
For sheparding or tillage ; 
To nobler sports did Isaac rouse 
The sleepers of the village.” 


The Blencathra pack has been in Mr, Crosier’s hands for eight-and- 
twenty years ; and he brings up four or five couple annually. He 
drafts about two couple, and since the railway ran so near him, he 
loses two couple on an average. Ten couple form his usual pack. 
Soon after he commenced hunting, he had a hound named Butler, 
who is still spoken of as the crack of the district, for carrying a cold 
Scent down a road. Many of the hounds are kept by the neighbouring 
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farmers; and when Mr. Crozice went into his yard, and wound his 
horn for the hant, the unfailing Butler was the first to come cantering 
up the Threlkeld way, waving his stern with delight at the prospect of 
‘another day’s fun on the fell Clasher, Blueman, Briton, Reffler, 
and Brewer, were all good hounds, and the last-named would gene 
rally lead in his day; and Jilter, White Rally, Fame, Ruby, and 
Cruel, also supported the honour of their sex. 

‘The pack generally meet between eight and nine in the winter ; 
but from February to May, which is the regular fell season, they cast 
off at daylight or soon after, Up to Christmas they hunt hares in 
the vales ; but if they do strike the line of a fox, they never refuse to 
give him a run for his life. The foxes are mostly found on Canock, 
Saddleback, Skiddaw, The Dodd, Brundholme Wood occasionally, 
Castlerigg Fell, Hallow Crag, near Derwent Lake, the Amboth and 
Middle Rocks, the Barfe, as well as Brathwaite and the Newland 
Fells, 

‘The best runs and the largest number of kills’ are on Skiddaw. 
Canock is a great hunting ground, but the foxes are very hard to kill, 
as there are so many strong bields or rock earths. Of Inte years 
Castlerigg and Hallow Crag have been a surer find than of yore. 
‘The foxes are gencrally dug out when it is practicable, and the 
farmers have been made anxious about their lambs; but there are many 
places whence they cannot be dislodged, unless the terriers are up 
before they have had time to get their wind again. On an average, 
ten brace are killed in the season. ‘The field varies from half a dozen 
16 two Score of pedestrians, according to the population of the district. 
Horsemen seldom venture, a3 the bogs and fells would be too much 

for them. Twelve years ago, these hounds ran a fox from Skiddaw, 
and next morning they were discovered asleep near Coniston Crag. 
He was found about 2 p.m., and after two or three rings he went away 
‘by Millbeck and Applethwaite, past Curthwaite Church and Portin- 
‘scale, to Sir John Woodford’s cover, from which he stole along Catbells, 
all the rocky ground in Borrowdale, then away to Black Hill 

im Ulpha, where he went to earth about midnight. Some of the shep- 
heris in the Vale heard the pack marking him at the carth, but before 
they got there he had bolted towards Broughton-on-Furness. From 
Pint to point, the run was thirty-five miles, and it would be quite 
S2FE to add twelve or fiftecn more for the rings and the uphill and 
ot journeys. It was through the most rugged part of the lake 
|istrict, and no one ever knew whether the fox, like Sir Roger de 
| Coveriey, “made a good end of it,” inthe huntsman's sense of the word. 
Rains of from three to four hours are not unfrequent, and as the fox, 
| 
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with the open ‘ells before him, is very loth to leave the one on which 
he was bred, they run in circles like hares. They are of all sorts and 
sizes, and nearly all shades of colour, and in pretty settled weather 
the scent is as good, if not better, on the mountains than anywhere 
else. Tongue is very desirable, and Mr. Crozier’s strain of harrier 
blood enables him to keep his basses and tenors In perfection. 
Joshua Fearon was the old huntsman, and the onc under whom Mr. 
Crozier graduated ; and he still lives hearty and well at eighty, He 
had a capital voice and good hound language, and knew eyery move 
of his game, from a fox toa waterrat. Isaac Todhunter, the present 
huntsman, has “a good deal of Josh's science off,” and he is clad in 
a Lincoln green coat, scarlet waistcoat, and corduroy breeches, Mr 
Marshall's “ Patterdale dogs" also hunt the Lake district, as also do 
the Hullbank and the Cockermouth beagles, the Bowness and Mr 
J. Hartley of Moresby’s harriers. Trail hunts are hardly so much 
practised as they were. Twenty or thirty years ago, the prizes ranged 
from ss. and a pair of couples, to sé The distance was from five to 
twelve miles, and Threlkeld Hall Rattler and Stark's Towler, Parker's 
Rattler and Wilson's Gambler (both Caldbeck dogs), Gilkerson's of 
Carlisle and Rodger's of Preston, were the leading winners, 


H. H. D. 





Tue RETURN OF THESEUS. 
A LEGEND OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


ie AILY the southern breezes blew, 
And gaily onward bore 

A goodly ship, with gallant crew, 
To reach the Attic shore, 






In Athens many a vow was vow'd, 
And many a victim slain, 

When that good vessel, outward-bound, 
Was launch'd upon the main. 


Upon no common venture sent, 
‘The Cretan coast she sought ; 
Nor comes she now to Athens back 

With common tidings fraught. 


Deep in a winding cave of Crete 
A direful monster lay ; 

A human tribute for his food. 
Was Athens forced to pay. 


When last the hated season came 
"That this dread fine was due, 

“ Now cast no lots!" Prince Theseus sal 
So said his comrades truc, 





“Send us/ For Athens we are pledged 
‘To die, if die we must ; 

‘The Gods may grant a better fate! 
Tn them we put our trust.” 


“My noble son!" King /Egeus said, 
“T may not thee deny: 

Go then ; and in the hour of need 
Heaven send thee victory! 
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* But charge the mariners to hoist 
One of these streamers twain, 

When thy good vessel comes in sight 
‘Of Attic land again, 


“ If then the flag of white be seen, 
"Twill show thy triumph won 5 

But if the flag of black—farewell £ 
Farewell, my gallant sont” 


‘The Cretan princess loved the youth, 
She help'd him at his need : 

He slew the monster, and escaped, 
And Athens thus was freed | 


When now the vessel homeward drew, 
With Attic land in sight, 

Prince Theseus charged the mariners 
To hoist the flag of white. 


But every eye and heart on board 
Was fix’d upon the shore ; 

‘They hoisted heedlessly the flag 
‘Of black, and on they bore. 


Loud shouting was upon the deck— 
Loud shouting on the strand— 
When Theseus, first of all the crew, 

Leap'd lightly to the land. 


“ Rejoice !" he cried, “ Athenians all, 
‘The victory is won | 

Haste to my father—bid him share 
‘The triumph of his son |” 


Swift messengers to Athens ran ; 
Behind the hero stay'd, 

’Till on the shore his thankful yows 
OF sacrifice were paid. 
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‘Then he and his to Athens marched ; 
A joyful man was he; 

No heart beat higher then than his, 
‘Of all that company. 


And when to Athens they were come, 
‘The crowd that did attend 

‘On Theseus and his company 
With shouts the air did rend. 


Right soon another crowd was spied 
In Athens’ widest street ; 

Old Azgeus on a couch they bore 
His victor son to meet. 


But sounds of wail and woe were heard 
As onward Theseus prest, 

And sadly thus an aged man 
‘The conqueror addrest :— 


“Alas, my king! for king thou art— 
‘The will of heaven be done! 

Yet would thy sire had lived to know 
The safety of his son! 


* Qutlooking from a rocky steep, 
He saw thy ship draw near; 
And saw too well upon the mast 

A sable flag appear. 


“Then madly down himself he flung—" 
King Theseus heard no more, 

But through the throng he burst, and fell 
His father's corpse before. 


“ My father! oh, my father! this 
Is then my work !" he cried ; 
“And yet of thee I chiefly thought 

Inalll my heedless pride! 
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“Still, as my vessel near’d the shore, 
I stood upon the prow, 

In haste to see thy face again— 
Thus do I see it now?” 


Full strangely joy and grief were blent 
‘That day in Athens’ town, 

‘When conquering Theseus on his throne 
A mourer sat him down. 


Old Aégeus in the tomb was laid, 
‘And Theseus reign’d instead ; 

But deep within his heart abode 
‘The memory of the dead! 








OuR VOLUNTEERS. 


PHAT “eaten bread is soon forgotten,” is a proverb 
which some good people in this country require to 
be reminded of, anent the question of the Volunteers. 
2 Here was this great nation of ours, suffering, like a 
feverstricken man, from alternate hot and cold fits, the effects of 
pee een ented of invasion. Well, Lord Palmerston, 
Feces ee ee 
pesoees an end to the perplexing fears—which rightly or 
wrongly afflicted the country—by constructing an elaborate system 
of Fortifications, for the defence of our coasts and vital points: his 
Proposal was accepted, the works were designed, and they are 
even still under execution. But “what's a bat without a head?” or 
rather, what's a fort without a force? And when the works were 
ordered, it was roundly asserted by many authoritics that one of 
two things must happen if we were ever attacked ; either that our 
troops would be locked up and frittered away in the new works, or 
that if manccuvred in the open, the forts would be left empty and 
useless, for that we had not troops sufficient for both purposes. 
Here, however, the Volunteers stepped in, and at once, and let us 
hope for ever, relieved us from the difficulty. 
Itis true that the present Volunteers date from 1858-9, whereas 
the Fortification scheme was a year after; but the infancy of 
the Volunteer movement gave no sort of promise of the noble 
Bsroportions it was so soon to develop, and it was not till 1860, 
‘when Her gracious Majesty reviewed the force in Hyde Park, 
Sat our incredulous countrymen, and our astounded neighbours, 
‘Bsegan to haye an inkling of the fact, that a mighty young giant, a 
Sreritable young Goliath, 2 champion all but fit to defy the armies of 
‘Sur enemies, had arisen in our midst almost without our knowing it. 
‘Now there is not the slightest doubt in the world that when 
(SiFhe accounts of the Volunteer Review of 1860, and the real truth 
Pee cuenta ne force; permesiod throughout the Continent, 
(== profound impression was created ; and no wonder cither, for here 
[ee had indeed a rare combination of moral and physical force ; we 
‘army, not called into existence by the iron will of the 
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despot, or the cruel, inexorable conecription, but selfconstituted and 
selfsupported, evolving itself out of the intelligence, the patriotism, 
and the manliness of that country where alone, or perhaps with one 
exception, real liberty lives and moves and has its being. | 

Year by year did this wondrous force, for such im sober truth it 
is, expand and solidify. “Oh,” said the croakers, “wait a bitt byand- 
by the novelty will wear off, and the great gourd will wither up." 
The prophecy of others was, “We are fostering a folly, a delusion, « 
snare; for in time of trouble the force will crumble away like “a rope 
of sand ;” it has no real discipline, cohesion, or strength ; it will, like 
the broken reed, but wound to the quick the trusting hand that uses 
it.” Nevertheless the Voluntcers, with truc British pertinacity, stuck 
to their work ; the thing lived, it had struck its roots, it grew ; and the 
strange anomaly was daily to be observed of busy men, who had! 
been at work all day, turning out for drill and exercise at nightfall 
Year by year the great rifle meetings at Wimbledon occurred, each 
one more successful than its predecessor ; and at these meetings the 
‘men not only showed that they were becoming the first marksmen 
in the world, but that they were learning that most essential part 
of a soldier's calling, the art of living in camp, Great reviews also 
followed and concluded these rifle contests; others were soon 
organised, and became more and more successful, until they culmi- 
nated in that at Portsmouth during this year, when nearly 30,000 
Volunteers were thrown into that fortress, went through their review: 
and sham fight, having marched six miles from the former to the 
latter, and returned home by railway the same night. 

But an uninterrupted flow of prosperity and adulation, be it 
deserved or not, is good for no one, not even for a young Goliath; 
and so, within the last few months, a “change has come o'er the 
‘spirit of the dream;" the croakers are for the nonce triumphant “We 
told you how it would be,” they say ; “they're nothing but an’ armed: 
rabble,” “The sooner they're disbanded, the better,” &,, &c. 

Now there is something the matter with the youthful giant, and, a5 
usual, the doctors differ. “He's outgrown his strength, give him eod= 
liver oi,” says one; “give him iron,” says another; “ stecl,” says a 
third; “gold,” suggests the fourth, ‘ Confound it, sir,” winds up old 
Stiffstock, ** give him the sack 1” 

‘Let us, then, examine into the alleged shortcomings of the Volun- 
teers, with the view of discovering where it is that the machine is out 
of gear, and of suggesting remedies suitable for the exigencies of the 
case. The first serious hitch which occurred this year took place at 
the Windsor review. Her Majesty having intimated her intention 
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‘of reviewing her “citizen army,” for the first time since her over- 
whelming loss seven years before, the greatest enthusiasm and ex- 
‘Gtement prevailed in the force, and 25,000 Volunteers assembled 
lin the Great Park, to testify their loyalty to, and sympathy with, the 
‘Queen, as well as their zeal for the cause. So far as the actual 
review itself was concerned, it was a great success, and at its concli- 


mast be regarded as a great disaster, unless, indeed, it be viewed as 
|e crisis bringing to light the evil humours which were lurking in the 
system of the force. The day was most oppressive, like a mixture of 
Hong-Kong and the West Coast, and as no refreshments—not even 
swater—had been provided for the men generally, they naturally, and 
lke the harts of old, longed for refreshing streams, and small wonder, 
(perhaps, that they strayed from their ranks to seek them. The 
‘The officers either deserted their men or neg- 

ected their duties. ‘The railway regulations were admirably adapted 
‘cause the greatest possible amount of confusion in the shortest 
time. Many of the corps became mixed up, and rushed 
station, The Inspector-General of Volunteers was disre- 

‘even insulted; and thus a portion of the force—not a 

} large one, however,—rendered itself justly obnoxious to the 
charge of want of discipline, and of being but an “armed rabble.” 
-isno less remarkable than true that the more people put 
ge ere Set they Heros 
‘not altogether an unreliable measurer of personal failings, 

‘The Volunteers, after the review, were terribly angry ; they must in 
{fact have greatly resembled the celebrated amy in Flanders; and 
‘When it became a question of attending the Wimbledon review, they 
(Smere “they did not intend to be treated again as they were at 
it nd so it came to pass that in point of numbers the 
was a complete failure ; and, as illtuck would 


causing considerable con- 


, by inexplicably delaying ta in- 


ing, or even giving vent to their wrath, they 
in allowing it to take the objectionable shape it 
‘particularly “old soldiers,” are greatly given to ~ 
“Bever for all that think for 2 moment of not 
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fulfilling the services expected of them. It: 
actual obligation on the Volunteers to 
other review, but there was a moral ol 
could attend, and were in the habit of attending, sho 
the Review is one of the most potent means of ke 
increasing the spirit of the movement, and a 
even lessen the interest in, not to speak of causing the | 
this agency, must act prejudicially on the whole force; the 
Volunteers should have grumbled and tumed out, 
pleased, grumbled again 5 for they may be quite 
they have any real grievance to be redressed, public 
strongly in favour of the force, that no ministry could refs 
length of time to attend to their reasonable complaints, 

Having now shown that although the Volunteers are 
magnificent body, they are by no means perfect, and th 
of them are decidedly wanting in discipline and right 
see what remedies are required, and how they are to be 
think, then, in this case that the old saying “good o 
good men” will be found to be true, and that the chief 
required to make the Volunteers thoroughly efficient, is 
them officers who know their work, and who are admittedly: 
in military attainments to the men whom they are to 
present it is generally supposed that in a great measure the f 
mand the officers, and that except for the honour and glory of t 
thing, and for the money they expend in and upon their corps, 
might just as well be no officers at all, ‘The fact is, that money fs 
the root of the Volunteer difficulty; for as the government 
insufficient to meet the necessary expenses, it naturally 
upon the officers to supply the deficiency, and hence, asa 
are s¢lected for length of purse rather than for q 
command. And here it is where the shoe really pinches, 

A great deal has been said about the absurdity and 
of the state paying the Volunteers, and it has been urged | 
they are in receipt of pay, they cease to be Volunteers, Of 
this is nothing but pure nonsense, for they do not receive 
dually; the capitation grant goes for the general expenses: 
corps, and the men do really volunteer their time and services, 
isall that reasonable people would demand of them, It 
remembered, moreover, that the grant is very small indeed : tw 
pence ie per year per efficient Volunteer, with ten 

‘extra efficients,” is but a trifling sum compared with 

Rae Peas hol sur per tace te ak mac See 
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said, “Ob, what is the use of paying for men who perhaps won't come 

out just when we want them, and who would not remain even if 

they did turn out?” Now this view of the question is totally falla- 

lous, for those Volunteers who enrol themselves as such in times of 

peace, do so upon the distinct understanding that they are liable to 
ae 


Pe cctses fual Anidex of War ac the Mutiny Act, and would 
for the time being, and to all intents and purposes, be considered as 
regular 


‘boast, “I can call spirits from the vasty deep;" for the Volunteer 
‘spirits at any rate must come, and stay too if they are wanted! But 
say the croakers again, “ The country should not be called upon to 
pay for halfulisciplined men; if, indeed, they could be relied upon, 
it might be different :" but, good people, it is exactly this starving 
| system which is doing the mischicf, and the men are undisciplined 
‘and indirectly because of the insufficiency of money. 
| No, let ‘us give the Volunteers what they require, and then insist 
‘on competent 





‘officers and thorough discipline; and if after a fair 
‘and very patient trial of this plan, they still are found wanting, it will 
be time enough to talk of disbanding. 
But while we must all admit that we have to a certain extent been 
disappointed of late, with the discipline and fecling of the Volun- 
‘May it not possibly be that we have been rather exigent? that 
Slag ‘been expecting to reap where we have not sown, or at least 
have not given the crop time to come to maturity? It ix not yet ten 
‘years since the movement began in carnest, and many of the corps 
are of very recent formation. Let us think of the vast difference 
‘Between the trained riflemen and skilled marksmen of the Volun- 
‘Peers of the present day, as compared with those when poor Leech 
“his famous joke about a front-rank man, confiding to his 
the fact of his having socured his rearrank man, by 
a perry. down his barrel!" We have been told over 
yer again that “Rome was not built in « day,” but we still 
etctetinned of the. tacs, and in no particular more #0 
Wery question of the Volunteers; for even if they are 
what has been done is marvellous; at any mite, it 
e that the world has, in point of fact, never seen the 
4 Ts is trie that when the great Napoleon proposed 
fr “our little Island, nearly half a million British Volunteers 
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rushed to arms against the expected invader; but after the imme 
diate danger was over, the movement soon dwindled away, and 
the force at no time attained anything like the efficiency of the 
present “citizen army,” which, instead of declining, has, on the 
contrary, gone on steadily increasing in numbers and skill. This 
difference between the two movements is not to be wondered at; 
for when the arch-disturber of the continent was for the last time 
forced from the scene, and securely banished to his isolated prison, 
there was absolutely nothing to cause us any alarm ; whereas in the 
present day, and since the Volunteers have been in existence, wars 
have followed each other in rapid succession, the air has been at all 
times, as it were, thick and heavy with rumours, and fully charged 
with all the elements of a most fearful storm; in the face of this, 
and in view of the dread contingencies which might at any moment 
arise, it could hardly be expected that our Volunteers would abate their 
efforts, nor, while the present state of alarm and undefined mistrust 
exists, need we fear that their animating spirit will suffer any diminu- 
tion, But another, and a very potent cause, has undoubtedly contr- 
buted to the permanence of the modern movement, and promises 
to keep it going even if there were no signs of danger; it is that rifle 
shooting has taken a firm hold of the Volunteers as a pastime, the 
love for and the skill in which have grown very rapidly : nor is this 
to be wondered at, when it is reflected that the modern weapon is 
one of such marvellous precision. Englishmen have at all times 
delighted in sports involving keen competition, and even with bows 
and arrows they carried shooting to a wonderful pitch of perfection, 
when the nature of the weapon is considered; but who on earth 
could possibly take any interest in firing with an article like poor old 
Brown Bess, which, let it be aimed ever so true on the mark at any 
moderate range, would rarely hit save by chance, and which at 200 
yards was utterly useless. Poor dear old lady! You held a bayonet 
to perfection; very terrible were you at ranges where no firearm 
could possibly miss ; but to have thought of firing a match with you, 
would have been as truly ridiculous, as it would be to compete in 
washing-tubs from Putney to Mortlake. 

In comparing the present movement, therefore, with that at the 
beginning of the century, it must be remembered that these reasons 
for the permanence and growth of the former were wanting in the 
case of its predecessor. Long may rifle shooting flourish and grow 
daily in favour! but as to the other cause—the feeling of alarm and 
insecurity—that indeed we can afford to dispense with, even if the 
effect were to diminish the numbers of our Volunteers. 
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‘The Volunteer movement of the present day has been toa great 
extent nurtured and fostered by the National Rifle Association, to 
which the country is greatly indebted for its successful efforts ; but 
younger society has sprung up, which promises to have a very 
beneficial effect upon the force: we refer to the National Artillery 
Association, which was started for the purpose of encouraging 
great gun practice, and which holds, at the great Artillery shooting 

at Shoeburyness, annual prize mectings—Antillery Wim- 
Dledons in fact. These mectings, although, not attracting anything 
like the numbers which assemble at Wimbledon, have been yery suc 
cessfitl, that which was held this year having been remarkably so, It 
iS very much to be desired that these competitions should continue 
and increase im popularity, and that the Garrison Artillery portion 
Of the force should be developed. For while there may be some 
grounds for doubting the efficiency in all respects of the Rifle 
Volunteers, there is no doubt whatever about their Artillery brethren 
being in their clement in working big guns, Here their intelligence 
00m causes them to pick up the drill; and not being under the néces. 
sity of working in large bodies, and the exercise requiring individual 
intelligence and exertion rather than combined efforts, they soon be- 
come exceedingly expert ; and to render them quite equal to any 
‘emergency, they only require a small admixture of the regulars, who 
are necessary in these days of complicated guns and projectiles, and 
‘when such great accuracy of aim can be obtained and is absolutely 
essential. The great Napoleon said he wanted men behind walls, but 
soldiers in the field. But this is chiefly true as regards infantry, for 
to man the guns behind walls something more than mere men are 
Tequired; they must be trained and specially educated men ; and 
hence it is that the Garrison Artillery part of the Volunteers is perhaps 
the most usefial ancl satisfactory branch of the service. The Field 
Axtillery of the Volunteers is by no means to be equally relied on; and 
it would appear as if the unavoidable conditions which must be ful- 
‘filled to ensure efficiency in this branch, can never be attained : good 
daiving is, for instance, an absolute essential in manccuvring Artillery 
with other troops, and it is only to be arrived at by constant practice. 
‘This, however, it is simply impossible for the Volunteers to have, as 
‘time and horses are not at their command, and consequently all that 
should be looked for or aimed at by the Volunteer Artillery, is to 
ee ae our fortifications, and the “guns of position" 
in the field ; but surely this is a sufficiently noble and extensive part 





them to play in the defence of their country. 
‘will be gathered from our remarks that we regard the Volunteers 
‘Vou IL, N.S 1868, ce 
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with great favour as being most useful auxiliagi 
tsoops; that we camestly desire the expansion of 
and that we would gladly see every possible. 
adopted. What, then, is chiefly required ? First, money 
money not only from the state, but from those who “sit at h 
ease." The country ought to subscribe a great deal more 
than it does, because it is the only way in which it can ald the noble 
movement which has gone a long way to banish the phantom of 
invasion, and restore the prestige and respect which we seemed on 
the verge of losing; and because the pecuniary pressure on the 
Volunteers and on the state is already much greater than is at all 
desirable, Tt has been frequently east in the teeth of the 
that they receive aid from the state; and certainly it 
much better if they could do without it; for, would it not be a 
splendid thing to be able to say to sufrounding nations, “ Look, we 
have a force of a quarter of million of thoroughly equipped and 
well-drilled Volunteer soldiers, whose services are rendered 
neously and freely; whose expenses are defayed by voluntary 
subscriptions throughout the country; and who receive nothing 
from the state, save the arms they bear for its defence"? ‘The 
provoking part of the matter is, that this might easily be accom 
plished if only the right people were to set to work about it in the 
right way. Why, then, should not the attempt be made now? A crisis 
has occurred in the fate of the movement; evidently it is on the ee 
of afresh point of departure, of some considerable change—whether 
for good or evil must depend upon its treatment. What more fitting 
occasion, then, could there be for the country to speak out more 
eloquently than by words ? Of the latter the Volunteers haye bad 00 
lack ; good advice and praise have been heaped upon them, till no 
Goubt they are sick of both; but “fair words butter no parsnipa” 
Let deeds be now substituted for words, or if we all must have oa® 
Say, let us act too. 

But besides money, the Volunteers require patient and considera = 
treatment. We must not have government threatening to dishurs< 
the whole force if certain things occur again. We ought not 
refuse to listen to demands they think just and necessary, Ye 
‘ought not to expect a state of discipline and training, very earls 
if not quite, unattainable under the circumstances, and be 
disappointed and even angry when we do not quite find it, And we" 
ought to remember that if we allow anything to occur to dispirit the 
force, check its growth, or endanger its permanence, it would almosa™ 
amount to a national disaster, 
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On the other hand, the Volunteers have much in their own power, 
and they mast be up and doing during the winter, which we trust 
‘will not be one of discontent. ‘They must sce to their officers, 
and insist on having them good men and true, and up to their work. 
They must shed off their “larkers," the young men who poke 
fun at the drill-serjeants; who kiss their hands, and convey other 
amatory signals, to wdmiring damsels on their lines of march; and 
who look upon the movement from a jocular point of view. They 
‘must really take into their most serious consideration the cultivation 
of that indispensable and cardinal military virtue, silence in the 
yanks; this iso point almost completely ignored by the Volunteers, 
Dat one on which it is quite impossible to lay too much stress ; they 
should open their eyes and ears, and shut their mouths, and mark 
what marvels follow. Talking of opening, they should also open an 
account at every bank in the kingdom, so that their admirers would 
receive the necessary hint, and could convert their admiration into 
the material assistance so much required. And lastly, they should, 
‘we think, organise competitions in drill—thcir shooting is now simply 
superb, not so, however, their manceuvring; why, may we ask, should 
Not prizes be systematically given for excellence of company and 
battalion movements? If the Volunteers would, then, attend to these 
and other similar matters, and if the country and the state would 
come forward and do their duty, a long pull, and a strong pull, and a 
pall adogetier, wouldl permanently plice the force in the unassailable 
Position to which they have so nearly, but certainly not quite, 
attained, 


oa 


THE PooR Man's FISH. 


HE Herring is, undoubtedly, one of our most interesting 
fishes, while the herring fishery is one of our most 
Picturesque industries ; and as the salmon (which hag 
already been discussed in Ze Gentleman's Magazine) is 

the rich man’s fish, so the poor man’s fish is the herring; and if, as 
is said in a pithy old proverb, countries which have the good fortune 
to possess a herring fishery become happy and prosperous, then 
Scotland must be one of those countries, for in Scotland is carried 
on one of the greatest herring fisheries of the world. There is 
scarcely a firth or bay, of that part of our kingdom, but contains a 
shoal of herrings, the capture of which affords remunerative employ- 
ment alike to Iabour and capital. This particular fishery has existed 
in Scotland from a remote period; notices of the herring fishery, 
indeed, form a portion of the early industrial history of that country, 
We can read of the Scots selling herrings to the Netherlanders, 
nine hundred years ago. It is not, however, our intention to enter 
at present upon an historical notice of the herring fishery; our desire 
is only to give a brief sketch of the economy of the fishery as it i 
now regulated, and to tell our readers what is known about the 
natural history of the fish, 

It is no exaggeration to say that it would take a volume—indeed, 
one volume has been already devoted to the subject—to discuss the 
herring and the herring fishery, in its economic and pieturesque a¢ 
pects. The anomalies of the fishing season, which has just term= 
nated, would alone afford scope for a lengthened article, and the 
natural and economic history of the herring for the last fifty years, == | 
minutely traced, would afford materials for many volumes, AH them 
¢an be accomplished within the limits of a magazine paper is to trace" 
a8 popularly as possible, the more salient points of the fishery, an= —* 
relate succinctly what has been discovered of the natural histor 
of the herring and its mode of life ; and we may begin by 
that the herring is one of our most beautiful fishes, both in colou=— 
and form, and when taken in its best season, and properly 
50 palatable as to be a treat for the most fastidious. 

‘The Hering family is not very numerous, but it contains the Sprat-3*+ 
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Pilchard, and Anchovy, all of them interesting fishes, and its natural 
aah aS now ascertained, begins with the Whitebait: that well- 

Known Greenwich delicacy having been proved to be the young of 
‘the common herring. It would be tedious to recount the many con- 
troversies that have been fought over this fish. There have been 
disputes connected with all stages of its growth: whence it comes, 
whither it goes, ond at what age it is fit for food; its mtio of 
growth, and at what time it becomes reproductive, have likewise, in 
tum, been hotly discussed. Few naturalists agree as to the natural 
history of the herring ; indeed, some of them only describe the fish, 
and tell us nothing of its history, and none of them can say, with any- 
thing like certainty, how long a time elapses from the period of bitth 
{ill the age of reproduction ; although that is the chief point we ought 
Tong ago to have known regarding all our food fishes, it is, in reality, 
however, the one point of which we are most in ignorance. An inquiry 
was once made into this point of herring economy, and it was 
‘interesting to note the differences of opinion which were expressed. 
‘Some of the fishermen who were examined thought that the herring 
required seven years to reach the spawning period ; others imagined 
that the fish arrived at maturity in three years ; but some of the men 
very frankly admitted that they knew nothing about the matter. 
‘Varrell and Mitchell, again, give cightecn months as the age of 

tion, and that we suspect is about the time to allow for 
the growth of the herring, if we may reason from the rapid growth 
of some of the other sea fishes. 

‘A highly imaginative tale used to be told by old writers about 
the herring, to the effect that this excellent food-fish was a 
native of the high northern latitudes, and that great shoals of 
them instinctively sct out, at the right time, for the seas and bays 
‘of Britain; but the idea that the herring is a migratory animal 
‘no longer prevails, except amongst those who have ng means of 
informing themselves of such recent discoveries or speculations as 
have been made about these and other fishes, Instead of being 
‘migratory, and tmvelling to and from distant countries, the herring is 
quite as local as the salmon, each firth or bay having a shoal of these 
liar to the locality in which it is situated. The herring of 
e is different from the herring of the Forth, and that of 

‘again differs from that which Is captured on the coast of 

nd that there is no departure of these fish to distant 







AE eriain, for they can be taken off our coasts all the year 
"round, We obtain them first of all as whitebait, when they are of 
“4 very stall size indeed ; then young herrings are frequently taken 
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in the winter season, along with sprats; and it is a curious cireum- 
stance that sprats and herrings of a like size should be taken at the 
same time from the same fishing district,—the more especially as it 
has been repeatedly affirmed that the sprat is a distinct member of 
the family, and not a young herring, as has been maintained by ont 
ortwo of our fishery economists. Much nonsense has been written 
about the sprat: it also was sent, by old writers, to the North Pole 
to spawn and find congenial food. Some said it was the young of the 
pilehard, but others said that could not be the case, as it was the 
young of the herring ; but as the sprat has only vertebne, 
and the common herring has fifty-six, that radical difference in the 
anatomy of these fizh cannot well be got over by the advocates of 
Sprat growth. The most remarkable circumstance attending the 
sprat, is its great value as a market-fish. To the Scottish fishermen, 
the value of the sprat, speaking roundly, is not much under 8o,coof 
per annum; and the English fishermen will derive quite ag lange a 
sum from their sprat fishery—thousands of sprats are annually sold a& 
French sardines, 

It is now supposed, indeed it has been pretty well proved, that 
there are distinct races of herrings, coming to maturity and spawn 
ing at different seasons of the year, and that, in 
wellflayoured and fat herrings ought to be obtained at all seasons 
of the year, It was at one time thought that herrings spawned 
twice in each year; but the same fish, we feel assured, never doe 
s0; there can be no doubt, however, that there are shoals of 
herting which spawn at different seasons, some in winter or early 
Sspring-time, others during the summer and autumn, so that at all 
times there are to be found in the great deep herrings of all ages and 
of all sizes, from tiny whitebait to Yarmouth bloaters, and this de 
cumstance is no doubt very confounding to those who wish to stuly 
the natural history of the herring. That fish, like all fishes, i 
‘enormously fecund, and yields its eggs in thousands. We haw® 
counted forty-five thousand eggs in a seven ounce herring; otf 
fishes have still more; the roe of the cod consists of millions of oy) 
the flat fish are equally prolific, yielding their eggs, also, in 
of thousands. If a single pair of herrings, and thelr progeny, we 
allowed to multiply and replenish the seas for a period of twenr = 
years, they would fill to overflowing all the waters of the globe 
Bat we know well that such accumulation is impossible, Thea 
animals which prey upon the herring are numerous, as alll persoc= 
know who have been in the neighbourhood of @ shoal, and the 
fecundation of fish eggs being an external act, annual millions > 
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‘them are never in consequence fructified, Among the enemies of 
the herring are several of our best known food-fishes, as the cod, 
Ting, &c. ‘The sea-dogs also eat enormous quantities of herrings ; so 
do many of the sea-birds;* and, to crown all, man, their most intelli- 
gent enemy, has only been able to capture them when they assemble 
fo spawn: it is only for their “full” fish, that Scottish herzit 
can obtain the certificate of cure from the Board of Whitefish 
Fisheries, The non-fructification of the eggs, the millions that never 
come to life from other causes, and the destruction of the fry by 
enemies, is so enormous, as to leave but a very small percentage of 
the fish for the table ; it has been calculated that only one herring 
eREtaMniaceL a twenty bocouwes a xharketable fab! 
“Geographically speaking, the herring frequents only the colder 
waters. In the White Sea, there is an abundant fishing twice a year. 
‘At Iceland there has been an occasional capture. In Norway there 
isa great fishery for herrings, and the fisher-people there are rather 
im advance of us in the economy of the fishery: they search for the 
shoal, and, when it is found, the news is at once telegraphed to all parts 
ofthe country. The herring is also found in the Raltic, but the fish 
‘there arc very small, Herrings are, likewise, found on the coast of 
Holland ; there is a kind caught in the Zuyder-Zee, but they are not 
‘thought to be of great value, and, asa rule, the Dutch people never 
‘eat fresh herrings, they prefer them cured, and the Dutch cure, 
which will be afterwards alluded to, is perfection. In America there 
are plenty of herrings, that fish being found in abundance on the 
| coasts of Carolina in January, and at other places during other seasons 
‘of the year, It is no use mentioning the many places where these fish 
‘are taken, and where the herring fishery, according to the oft-quoted 
proverb, ought to carry with it prosperity and plenty. 
"Te may be noted here, that the herring has the reputation of being 
very capricious, and that it has frequently desetted places where, at 
one time, it was a familiar fish; many curious reasons have been 












pkind (solan geese) around the rocks of St. Kilda; and this ealen- 
sc cll pep hapeeatingrielpee nei ae peed 

the young onex We shall suppose at the sametime that the solan 
ese seae for abeuit seven months of the year ; that each of them 
inaday, « subsistence comparatively poor for so greedy a 
at the expense of other Faber. 
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given to excuse the caprice of the herring. The introduction of 
steamboats has been advanced as one reason why herrings have 
deserted places where, for years, they had been plentiful The 
ringing of bells has also frightened them away, if we may believe 
cone of the apologists ; and herrings, it is said, were frightened away 
from the coasts of Sweden by the ships of war; they could not 
bear the roar of the great guns! Herrings were at one time taken 
in the Solway Firth, but they ceased to come for some years, then 
reappeared for a few seasons, and finally retired. No theory, that we 
know of, has been advanced to account for the herring forsaking the 
Solway, although reasons for such events are easily invented : thus, the 
Highland people used to hold the idea that herrings would assuredly 
forsake all coasts on which blood had been shed. But we often find, 
on inquiry, that the reasons given in olden times have been set aside; 
thus we have the stately “Iona,” and other boats as well, steaming 
daily up Lochfyne, and yet more herrings are said to be caught there 
than ever were taken before, while the fish have deserted other lochs, 
where steamboats have not yet penetrated. As to the gun-firing 
theory, no cannon has been fired in the western islands since the 
days of Oliver Cromwell, yet the herrings of the western seas have 
changed and chopped about many a time, since the days of the 
Protector. The most curious cause ever advanced for the departure 
of the fish from a given locality, is the following :—“A member 
of the House of Commons, during the session of 1835, in a debate 
on a tithe bill, stated that a clergyman, having obtained a living on 
the coast of Ireland, signified his intention of taking the tithe of 
fish ; which resolution was considered to be so utterly repugnant to 
their long existent privileges and feelings, that not a single herring 
has ever since been seen on that part of the Irish coast.” One of 
the chief herring curing stations of Scotland has also been aban- 
doned by the fish; it was described graphically, some years ago, by 
Mr. Hugh Miller: but Cromarty, the place in question, has long 
been deserted by Clupea Harongus. More than “once upon a 
time” the Firth of Cromarty has been the scene of great captures 
of fine herrings, immense shoals of these fish having come up the 
water. So vast were the quantities of these fish that were taken at 
the time alluded to, that they could not be cured ; there was neither 
salt, barrels, nor gutters to gut them ; the herrings were packed into 
old tan-pits, and into all sorts of utensils, household and otherwise, 
that could be improvised for the purpose of storing them till they could 
be cured. Now the herrings do not visit the bay of Cromarty. Why 
the herrings have deserted particular localities may be set down, we 
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‘think, to the fact of their food supplies having become exhausted at 
‘these resorts, so that they have had to seek out new places of the sea 
‘in which to live, and repeat from year to year the story of their birth, 

As to the food of the herring: what it lives upon, and its rate of 
‘growth, the most varied opinions are entertained. Ancient authors 
describe the nourishment of that fish as being’ singulatly varied ; 
about seventy young fishes of different kinds having been found 
‘in the stomach of a herring. When herrings are in what may be 
called the hungry stage, that is, when the milt or roc is at its smallest, 
they eat everything in the shape of food they can obtain. As aproof 
of this, and it will interest our readers to know the fact, the herring 
will rise toa fly, This is a fact; we have seen them taken by means 
of a rod and an artificial fy. The late Mr. Mitchell narrates an 
experiment of fly fishing for herrings, when a few hundreds were 
taken in that way for the early German market, which is a very 
‘femunerative onc, The herring has also been taken by means of 
Gear hooks, without bait of any kind, and as many as 3000 fish 
have been brought ashore in this way, in an hour or two, by one or 
tho boatmen who tried to anticipate the regular fishing season. It is 
‘thought by some, who have studied the natural history of the herring, 
that these fish only come together at the spawning season, and that 
at all other times they live a separate and individual life, which, if 
oe eaceedingy cao, 

_ Turning, now, from the consideration of the herring as a problem 
east dicey we abil vest ayia:few words shout haw itis caight 
and cured. And first as regards the arrangements for the capture of 
the fish. ‘The mode in which the herring fishery is promoted must, 
‘to say the least of it, be set down as peculiar. The men who are 
‘the mainspring of this great industry are the curers; they contract 
‘with the boat owners to capture the herrings, they provide salt, 
barrels, and all the other utensils and materials of the cure ; they 
eee se rons the barrelling of the fish, and women 

them ; in short, they find the necessary capital with 

© prosecute the fishcry to its legitimate conclusion. The 
oe: man of capital and energy, but, on the other 

amy be a man of energy, and yet a man of straw. Some 

money from the local banks, or the foreign buyers of 

| the fish, in order to go into what they doubtless think will prove a 
| settle: perinees, Some of the Scottish curers. are wealthy, being 
of ships peeeeceraiaee Gaels terrl wood, dys sul coals 

r merchandise. ‘The position of the boat-owncrs in 
Hering fishery: ia. pretty much as follows: they 
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contract with the curer to supply what may, by a little stretch of 
fancy, be called the raw material, in other words the green fish. The 
bargain is, usually, that the owner of the vessel shall deliver to the 
curer not more than two hundred crans of herring during the fishing 
season, at a certain price per cran of forty-five gallons of ungutted 
fish, The prices of the fish vary from season to season. The 
nominal price of any season may be 1/. per cran; but in addition 
to this, the curer gives ready money in advance amounting, perhaps, 
to 20/,, a supply of dye stuffs, a few gallons of whisky it may be, and, 
in addition to all this, he may be asked to provide drying-ground for 
the nets of the whole fleet of boats fishing for him, as also carts and 
horses to carry them to the appointed drying-place. The nightly de- 
parture of the boats to the fishing-ground is one of the sights of the 
herring season at Wick, or rather Pulteneytown. On the average, 
there are a thousand boats congregated there, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and when the weather is thought to be suitable for 
a good “take,” they begin to leave the harbour about four o'clock, 
in order to reach the best fishing station before set of sun. Crowds 
of people assemble on the heights of Pulteneytown, to witness the 
departure of the fleet ; among whom may be seen carewom curers, 
foreign buyers, crowds of gutters dressed in their best clothes, but 
who will, in a few hours, be seen robed in fantastic rags, spotted 
over with blood and scales, at the eviscerating tubs, working like so 
many furies. : The skippers’ wives and children, and the men’s sweet- 
hearts, are all going about hoping that the boats in which they are 
interested will be lucky :— 


“Oh weel may the boatie row, and better may she speed, 
‘Weel may the boatie row, that wins the bairnies’ bread,” 


is the song of all interested. When the boats leave the harbour, 
the skippers, many a time, do not know where to go, being in 
ignorance of the exact /ocale of the herring ; it may be described as 
all a “toss up” whether, when they get outside the harbour, they turn 
to the right or the left, or go out to sea in a straight line. They can 
only guess the whereabout of the shoal, and, according as they guess, 
some go the one way and some the other. This year the Wick fishing 
has not been up to the mark, because the shoal has not been found 
in its accustomed place; it has been too far away for the prosperity of 
either the boat-owner or the curer. Some boats have not taken above 
ten crans of fish, whilst a few others have so nicked the herrings, that 
they have taken their contract number of crans, This season's catch 
is not half the usual quantity, and not a fourth of what it ought to be, 
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when the number of boats engaged in the fishery, and the length and 
‘breadth of netting they carry, is taken into account, 

When the boat has arrived at a place where it is thought there 
miay be fish, the sail is lowered, and the business of the night at 
once begins; two of the crew take up their oars, and the boat 
moves slowly along, while the long stretch of nets is “paid out” into 
the water. ‘This process occupies a considerable time, two or three 
hours, and, after it is done, the men who do it consider themselves 
none the worse fora glass of whisky, 1t is a rule of the fishery, not to 
fast the nets till sunset; they are necessarily fixed to the boat, and 
Kept upright in the water by means of large bladders tied at fixed 
intervals on the back rope, sinkers being fixed every here and there, 
dn order to keep the various breadths nice and fewf; thus breadth 
after breadth of the netting is let down into the sea, like a great 
perforated well, till the whole drift is extended, and, at present, 
& drift of nets is nearly a mile in length. This labour being well 
over, the tired fishermen lay themselves down to rest, and the boat 
is allowed to float wherever the waves may carry it; the captain 
at the helm watches, as well as he can, in order to avoid getting 
entangled in the drifts of nets which have been paid out by the other 
boats. It is a long wait, this waiting for the fish to strike; the 
Diadders are anxiously watched, to see if any of them go out of 
sight; if so, it isa sign that the fish have come upon the nets, and 
Sometimes a skipper will 20 exactly hit upon the shoal as to fill his 
boat to the gunwale with beautiful fish; on other occasions, he 
may not capture single herring ; indeed, many of the skippers will 
‘pot shoot their nets till they know they are upon the fish; this they 
ascertain by waiting till their neighbours have shot their nets, and 
then, by lifting a net or two, they get to know if they are over the 
fish, and if so, they begin to shoot their nets with all their might, 
determined to have a share of the spoil. ‘The great problem to be 
‘solved by those fishing is, “how to hit upon the shoal.” ‘That is 
the difficulty of the herring fishery. ‘The fishers may not hit upon 
the place where the herrings are located, or they may not let their 
‘nets fax enough down, or they may be Ict down so as to go below 
the pasiing fish; it is known that of a hundred boats congregated 
ten may #0 exactly hit the shoal of herring as to come 
sixty or eighty crans; other ten, finding themselves 
*onithe outskirts of the shosl, may obtain half these quantities, and 
‘boats may not obtain a single fish. A controversy 
rsome time in Scotland, as to how herrings ought to 
“The drift-net system, which we have described, has been 
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held up for imitation, as being by far the best mode of Gshing; but 
in some parts of Scotland there are men who adopt a different plan, 
they obtain their herrings in the same way as the Cornishmen | 
capture the pilchards, that is, by means of a sicne net, or as it has 
been called at Lochfyne, a “tmwl.” Grent battles have been fought 
‘over this system of catching herrings ; in Scotland it has been more 
than once declared illegal, but now it is legal. A Commission of 
Inquiry sat upon it, and it was found, on investigation that one way 
of catching herrings was justas good as another; and more than that, 
there are persons who think that the best mode of catching herrings, 
is that mode which catches the greatest possible quantity of the fish 
with the least possible modicum of trouble, 

After the capture of the fish comes their cure, The take of the 
herrings, as has been sald, occurs throughout the night, and the 
boats begin to come in to the quays at a very early hour im the 
morning, The curers' representatives are ready to receive and check 
the quantities of fish delivered, the gutters are eager for the fray, and 
the tired fishermen are unxious to get away home, in order to rest 
and refresh themselves, before they begin the labour of another day. 
‘The herrings are carried ashore by the fishermen, and thrown into 
the great vats that stud the yard of the curer, As they are laid down, 
they are slightly sprinkled over with salt. ‘The quantities received 
are entered in a memorandum book, and by-and-by, when a few 
crans have been accumulated, the gutters begin their work, which is 
the filthiest part of the labours i is, indeed, a “most bloody business.” 
‘The evisceration of the fish is carried on with remarkable celerity, 
a clever woman being able to gut a fish every two seconds ; indeed, 
some of the more expert will evisccrate forty herrings in a minute. 
The secret of their rapidity is that they are paid at a given rate 
for each barrel of herrings that they can gut. As soon as the fish 
are gutted, the women carry them away to be “ roused” and 
mixed up in salt; then the packers seize upon them, and arrange 
them in the barrels in beautifully regulated layers, and in the short 
space of ten or twelve minutes, a gang of gutters and packers 
will fill a barrel holding cight hundred fish. The scene in the 
gutting yards is one of wonderful bustle, as may be easily enough 
imagined, when it is considered that more than a thousand boats 
may be all discharging their fish at the same time. There are 
thousands of empty barrels in the curing yards, and one cannot 
but wonder how they are to be filled, but in a good season the 
curers sometimes run out of both barrels and salt. The eure, as 


performed in Scotland, is of a very “ cut-and-dried” description ; 
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beer, or the manufacture of cotton. On the other hand, it is com 
tended that the herring fishery is an exceptional industry, and that 
the fish are purchased by the foreign buyers on the faith of the 
Fishery Board's recommendation. ‘The herrings caught in Scotland 
will never be perfectly cured tll the brand is abolished. No brand 
is required for Yarmouth bloaters, and they obtain good sale every. 
where. 

Are we “overfishing” the herring? has now become @ very im- 
portant question. It has been proved that we are doing so. If'we 
are not “overfishing,” how comes it that, with so many boats and » 
much netting, we do not take double or even quintuple the quantily 
we took, say thirty or forty years ago? There are fishery econoenists 
in Scotland who maintain this theory with great vehemence ; there are 
others, again, who assert that all such ideas are “pure nonsense and 
humbug." When the “take” in any one season is particularly large, 
then these men rejoice and shout with all their might, and ery to the 
over-fishing theorists, “Where are you now?” But the depression 
when there is a bad season, which, unfortunately, is no uncommon 
occurrence, is corresponding to the jubilation of success, A bad 
herring season is ruin to the people of Wick, and if the season is 
generally bad, it isa misfortune to the whole fishing-people of Scot 
land. ‘The fisher class, to use a common phmse, are “ very sweet on 
the herring fishery ;” they rely upon that industry to tide them over 
the winter season ; they also rely on the money derived from the 
herring fishery to provide marriage outfits and furniture, in Gases 
where a marriage has been arranged. ‘This year, however, there 
will be few fisher marriages, 

‘The herring fishery of the present year, as has been indicated, is 
a failure; at all events, if the deficiency is not general over all 
‘Scotland, it has been a failure at Wick, and as Wick is the repre 
sentative place of the fisheries in Scotland, the capital of Herring. 
dom in the same way as Manchester is the capital of Cottondom, 
oras Birmingham is the capital of Buttondom, we select it as am 
exemplification of the fishery over the whole country, the pheno. 
mena of the fishery there being so extensive and varied as to admit 
of discussion and dissertation. Well, then, at Wick, the fishery is 
this year a failure; the average fafe per boat has not, we should 
Say, been fifty crans (a cran, it may be stated, is a measure con 
taining forty-five gallons of ungutted herrings), instead of as we 
insist that it should be, taking the increase of the netting into 
account, four times that quantity. The case lies ina nutshell, IF 
herrings bé as plentiful as they used to be thirty or forty years ago, 
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then a thousand boats, fishing now, ought to take double the 
quantity of herrings taken by five hundred boats at the time 
indicated. Nay more, they ought to take double fiat quantity 
‘even, for the drift of nets has been more than doubled. Tt is no 
exaggeration to say, that cach boat has at present a suite of nets 
extending a full mile in length, and that, consequently, we have in 
Scotland, every good fishing night of the season, no less than twelve 
thoustnd miles of netting let down into the sea for the capture of the 
poor man’s fish. One feature of the fishery is its partialness, if we 
‘may invent « word: a dozen boats may be fishing beside each other, 
and one ortwowill get a lot of fish, whilst the others will have to 
retum empty. We could cite, were it necessary, no end of figures, 
to prove the position we have taken up. In 1862, for instance, 
there were no less than rr22 boats fishing at Wick, and the searon. 
was what was considered a great success, each boat, on the average, 
taking 8: crans of fish; but going back to the year 1820, when 604 
‘boats only were fishing, the average take in the same district was 143 
érans. It is only upon a very few nights of the season that good 
takes of herring are obtained. In the season of 1862 the good 


‘om which evenings the takes were largest; one night yielding an 
average Of rx crans ora total of something like 13,000 bartels of 
hetrings. Last year there was much rejoicing at Wick over the large 
herring harvest, but if the quantity taken last year was added to 
the present year's take, it would not, in our opinion, be above half 
What the annual catch ought to be, taking into account the number 
of boats now fishing, and the length and depth of the drift of nets 
the boats now carry. It is greatly to be regretted that those most 
interested in the fishery, should be contented with a hundred crans of 
fish per boat, when the average take ought to produce double that 
‘One of the excuses which is offered for the occasional 
‘failure of the herring fishery is, that there are too many boats fishing 
‘off Wick, that the noise of the fishery frightens the fish, and conse- 
quently that fewer herrings are obtained than there would be under 
ead but such an excuse as thjs is untenable, because 
it always happens, when all the boats are at sca, that the greatest 
takes of fish are obtained, and it is at any rate remarkable that, when 
few of the boats are out, only a small average is taken. ‘Truth must 
‘ultimately prevail, and when the truth comes to be understood about 
it will be found that we arr over-fishing the herring. 

to be nobody's business, whether we exterminate any parti- 
. ‘The salmon was saved from extermination because it was 
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the property of various intelligent people, who saw what was neces 
sary to be done to protect that venison of the waters, and they did 
it; lengthening the close time, entering upon artificial cultivation, 
watching the poachers, and having all fixed nets done away with, 
But we fear a close time for sea fish is impossible, and it would 
appear that the only season at which we can obtain our herrings is 
when they form into shoals, in order to fulfil the grandest insting 
of their nature. At that period of its life, “the rich man’s fish” = 
jealously protected, whilst the poor man’s fish is then, by Aetof 
Parliament, laid at the fect of its enemics. It is casy to state all 
this, and to cry out that it is wrong, but who among us is able to 
find out a remedy for the evil? 
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“With all my heart,” said Mr. Quelks, tossing off a glass of wine, 
Do you know her father?" 

“Rather! He is one of those chub-headed fellows, who make 
money for others ta spend—architect of his own fortunes, and all 
that sort of thing—glad to have a nod from a swell—gives mare 
dinners, and praises his own wine all the time you are drinking & 
Demmie stars, if I ain't a match for him, I’lt swallow my gloves” 

“He's deuced sharp,” said Mr. Quelks, in a quiet deferens! 
manner, “and will not easily be induced to give his daughter to # 
fellow who can't make a good settlement on her,” 

Quelks had been kindly ruined by Harman Hiltz, and although 
there was some bitterness in his heart on this account, he dared not 
disagree to any serious extent with his patron. Hiltz had found hie 
with plenty of money, and no knowledge of the world; he 
shown him what life really is, and promised to double hit 
into the bargain; but unfortunately for Mr. Quelks, that eleve 
jockey, Tim Jigys, had pocketed three thousand pounds to palbaa 
Madcap, just before she passed the judge's stand, and instead of 
winning fifty thousand by Madcap, Hiltz and Quelks had lost Mall 
that sum, and this put an end to their career. 

When the whole truth of the situation took possession of the Tittle 
mind of little Mr. Quelks, he resolved at once to drown himself in|) 
the Thames; but Mr. Hilts had induced him to dine at the Bedfont 
instead, and under the influence of some fine old port, Quelks resolved 
to place himself under the Commissioner in Bankruptey instead of 
figuring as a helpless body at a coroner's inquest. 

“T think my plan is much more likely to be carried out that 
yours,” said Mr. Quelks. “Mr. Verner is the closest fisted man if 
London.” 

“TIL undo his claws, Quelks, never fear; and when you are com= 
fortably whitewashed, you may rely on my coming down handsomelg™| 
to you ; for though T do not hold myself in any way responsible for 
your losses, yet having introduced you to life, demmie stars! Tala! 
stick to you like wax." 

“Did you see that they nearly killed a fellow in the ring because 7 
he conld-not pay?" said Quelks, thinking tenderly of his own limbs, 

“ Yes, poor devil! Demmie stars! I felt sorry for him. Te tnd 
been #0 with us had we been there, I suppose you are thinking? 
‘but we are gentlemen, Quelks ; we shall only get hissed at Tatter 
salls', and learn by the papers that we have lost half a million, and 
retired from the Turk If ever I come across Tim Jiggs, however, 
Till break every bone in his skin.” 
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“ How do you know he sold the mace 2” asked Quelks. 

“Know it! How the deuce could you help but know it, to say 
nothing of the young brute’s father having won two thousand pounds 
ie tee eee sane roe’ father, demmic stars! was not 


worth sixpence.” 

‘They talked in this. strain, these two gentlemen, five-and-twenty 
years ago, just as other dupes are talking at the present day, and 
just as others will talk fiveand-twenty years hence. There must be 
Josers as well as winners, and money will tempt the best of trainers 
and bribe the best of jockeys. 

Although he was utterly ruined, as he-sid, Mr. Harman, Hilts had 
still a few hundred pounds to meet present necessities, though he did 
not take the trouble to communicate this fact to Mr. Quelks, He 
exacted, however, from. that gentleman a solemn promise that he 
would think no more of drowning; but seek out an honest practi- 
fioner of the law and get himself promptly whitewashed. 

‘This promise was sealed with "just one pint of old sherry before 
we part, old boy,” and Mr, Quelks went home to his solitary rooms ; 
whilst Mr, Harman Hiltz strolled into a friend's box at the opera. 

Fortune favours me,” he said, as he scanned the house. “ For- 
tune favours the brave, demmie stars !"" 

‘On the first tier opposite to him sat old Verner, Mrs. Verner, and 
the rich City gentleman's only daughter, 

“Mr. Harman Hiltz presently found himself in Mr. Verner’s box, 
Jeying special attention to Mrs, Verner and to Alice. The mother 
Was a weak silly woman, whose chief care it was to sce her daughter 
‘married, and whose next object in life was to be dressed always in 
the height of fashion. 

Tt was easy for Mr. Hiltz to win over to his side such a mother, 
and he possessed all that outward show of courteous consideration 
| for dics which speedily sccures favours from the sex. 

Op this night he was peculiarly gracious, but in a more impressive 

Way than usual. There was a gentleness in his manner towards 

Alice which could not fail.to set Mrs Verner thinking what kind of 

& amich he would be for her daughter. 

Poor Alice! she had been thoroughly educated by her mother 

pitch, and as soon as\she saw that this showy fish 
she began to give him line and angle for him with little or 

Ses Seideraton fo, om. fclng in the mate. Was he not a 

he nota gentleman? Did he not live in good style? 

; tee Beenie Se: tnn and gentng 
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If Alice Verner had been pretty she might have played with 
this monster of the deep, hooked him, and then thrown him back 
into the water; but the young lady was not by any means pretty, 
and she knew it. Her mother, too, could not disguise this melan- 
choly fact from herself. She had said more than once to her 
daughter, that some girls with her money might pick and choose; 
but that she should not quarrel with her fortune; and poor Alice 
considered it her duty to angle for the first respectable fish that 
nibbled. 

Mr. Harman Hiltz gorged the golden bait without hesitation, and 
suffered himself to be caught; nay, he asked to be hooked as plainly 
as could be, following Alice to her carriage, squeezing mater’s hand, 
toadying the father, and saying such tender things to Alice that Mis 
Verner called for her landing-net, and began to feel all the pride of 
conquest. 


CHAPTER II. 


MARRIED. 


“ He has asked my permission to marry Alice, and I have forbid- 
den him the house,” said Mr. Verner, at dessert, a few days after 
the events just recorded. 

“ Forbidden him the house !” exclaimed his wife, tossing her head 
up defiantly, and putting down the wine which was on a journey to 
her lips. 

“Forbidden him the house!” said Miss Alice, in a languishing, 
deprecatory tone. 

“Forbidden him the house! Yes, damme!” said the irate head 
of the household. “ The infernal adventurer !” 

“Oh, papa!” said Mrs. Verner. 

“Oh, papa !” exclaimed Alice. 

“Don't papa me! This Hiltz is a bad lot, and with my consent 
he does not marry my daughter. Should he marry her without it, she 
is no longer my daughter,” said Mr. Verner. “I shall be elected 
M.P. for Rottenborough by-and-by, and then you shall both have 
introductions into such society as shall enable Alice to marry whom 
she pleases. With the settlement that I can make she ought to 
marry a lord at least.” 

“T don’t want to marry a lord, at least,” said Alice. 

“What nonsense it is, Jonathan,” said Mrs. Verner ; “why don't 
you let the girl choose for herself? What was your position when 
you married me?” 





2 i 2 She 0GU 

“Don’t talk about my position thirty years ago, madam. What 
isitnow?” 

“You may rely upon it the worldly arrangements you wish to 
tmaike for Alice will not bring happiness to hes,” said Mrs, Vemer, 
maperairig.Regeeaysta the,chergo, 

Worldly arrangements! ‘This fellow, Hiltz, only wants to marry 
her for the sake of her money. He shall have no money of mine!” 

‘This domestic breeze only made Alice Verner think of Harman 
Hiltz all the more, She looked upon him as a persecuted gentle 
man; she regarded herself in, the light of an ill-used maiden, locked 
up in an angry father’s castle. Mr, Hiltz, who followed her every- 
where, and obtained stolen interviews with her at Victoria House, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, encouraged this romantic feeling. He 
described his own unhappy position in glowing colours ; said he had 
been traduced by jealous persons. Hier father had heard of him 
through his enemies It was true, he said, he was not rich; but he 
loved Alice Verner with all his heart and soul, and until she forbade 
him to see her, be would follow her through the wide, wide world, 

Seeing that Hiltz had neither heart nor soul, this confession of 
lore may be regarded as perfectly truthful. It clicited from Alice 
@ promise that she would marry him with or without her father's 


consent, 

Successful to this extent, Harman Hiltz was not long in per- 
suading Alice to clope with him. His only daughter,” Hilta argued, 
“oid Vernet will be very savage at first, but in a very short time he 
will receive back the penitents, and all will go merry asa marriage 
bell.” Alice never doubted that she would be received back again 
by her father; but Mr. Jonathan Verncr was a man of his word, 
ond he prided himself upon that above all things. 

Just as he had returned home from his successful contest for 

he learnt of his daughter's undutiful conduct, and he 
vowed, with a great oath, that she was no longer the daughter of 
Jonathan Verner. Nothing could expiate the sin she had com- 
mitted. Her mother pleaded in vain; friends threw out gentle 
hints; Harman Hiltz wrote fine specimens of the letter penitential ; 
Alice assures him in a really affectionate letter that he had mis- 
understood her dear Harman ; but the Member for Rottenborough 
was obdurate. 


_ Months rolled on, and at length the name of Alice Verner was not 
permitted to be mentioned at Victoria House, Jonathan Verner had 
blotted her out for ever ; he swore it, and impiously called on heaven 
to witness his vow. Discovering soon afterwards that his wife had 
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been in the habit of supplying her daughter with money, he kept such 
acheck upon the purse of Mrs, Verner as precluded her from any 
important repetition of her generosity. 

Meanwhile, Harman Hiltz appeared in his true character to Alice, 
his wife ; coming home to their wretched lodgings at all hours of the 
night, and often in a brawling state of intoxication. 

“Three months had not elapsed before he upbmided her for being 
penniless, and in less than six months he deserted her; stying he was 
going to travel on the Continent. ‘There were gambling houses i 
Germany, he told her, where a fellow might either replenish bit 
purse or Tuin himself quite. If he made his fortune he would returiy 
if he lost the few pounds he had, he should come back no more, and 
she might go home to her beast of a father. 

Wifely, womanly appeals had no effect upon Harman Hilts, though: 
Alice grew quite eloquent in her distress, offering to go with him to 
beg, slave, starve, so that she might be by his side. 

“You should have obeyed your father,” said Hiltz ; “why the 
devil didnt you, eh? You knew his beastly temper; you knew he 
‘would never relent ; you knew he would never shell out one stiver, 
demmie’stars ! and you hang yourself’ on to me like a whelk. Why 
the deuce can't you go home and honour your father and mother, 
and all that sort of thing? I'm off, so there’s an end to it, demmie 
stars! It's one thing or the other with me: a prison in London or 
freedom in Germany. Go home to your father, and fall in love with 
some other fellow as soon as you like." 

‘And Harman Hiltz disappeared from London, without even com- 
municating to his friend Mr. Quelks, who was undengoing the process 
of whitewashing in Basinghall Street. 

This was in the autumn, when short days and cold nights pinch 
the hungry, and give terrible warning of the winter that is fo come. 

‘To dwell at length upon Alice's fortunes at this period is simply to 
paint a harrowing scene of misery, which the reader can fully under: 
stand for himself when he contrasts the luxuries of Victoria House 
with the wretchedness of a garret in Drury Lane. “Moving from one 
lodging to another, from bad to worse, Mrs, Verner found it impos 
sible to maintain a constant correspondence with her daughter, with- 
Out a regular intimation of these changes from Alice. Weighed down 
with her woes, alarmed at the violence of her father towards Mra 
Verner, as described by a trusty messenger prior to her removal into 
this last wretched lodging, Alice had determined to try and maintain | 
herself without further aid from home, 
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CHAPTER Ill, 
DESERTED. 


xs tho winter came on, Mrs. Hannan Hiltz found it impossible to 
exist on the miserable pittance she could earn by her needle. ‘The 
sale of her Jast trifles of jewelry had only brought sufficient 10 buy 
clothing for the infant that was born at the latter end of a dreary 
November day. 

‘At was a terrible trial. The wonder is that so fragile a creature, 
accustomed for years to every luxury, had not sunk under ity She 
Tefused to give any clue to her name or address at the lodgings ‘The 
doctor was as kind to her a5 he would have been to any other un- 
fortunate woman in her condition. ‘The landlady shook her head at 
the wedding-ring ; the doctor said it was “a pity—so young and 
evidently 80 well brought up." And so Mra Hiltz found’ herself a 
mother, in debt to the landlady, penniless, and half clad, when the 
first snow of winter fell, making the gloomy garret darker and colder, 
and sharpening the keen edge of her adversity until she had nearly 
ied of apprehension for her baby, which was the only thing now 
worth living for. 

‘More than once she had resolved within herself to go to her 
father’s house, fling herself at his feet, and seck compassion for her 
child. Te was not for herself that she would plead, but for this poor 
immocent creature, that must die with its mother of sheer starvation 
unless forgiveness were obtained. At length came Christmas Eve, 
with its tender, Christian memorials. ‘The bells of an adjacent 
cluirch were ringing pleasantly, and their music seemed to part the 
crisp, frosty air, and break in sweet hopeful tones against the panes 
of the little window in Drury Lane. 

“I will got I will go!” said the poor, pale, hungry woman, 
utching ber child closely to her bosom, and locking out into the 
darkness. 


‘Then she laid the little one gently down, lighted the remains of 
‘@ mushlight, and dressed the child with the care and fondness of a 
mother who hoped that its bright, round, cheerful face would exercise 
a favourable impression whither it was going. 

“There, there, my pretty!" she said, as the baby whimpered at 

the exten tying and fastening and folding to which it was being sub- 

eta it shall see its grandpa, and soften his heart, 

to a warm fire ;" and her own dull eyes lighted up with 
hope. 
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‘The snow fell pitilessly as the woman hurried along the Strand 
with her burthen. ‘The lights in the shop windows flung illuminated 
protests out into the streets against the great flakes of snow that 
darkened the windows. ‘There was no sound of wheels; but the 
busy hum of many voices seemed to hurry Alice om to her destin 
tion, and the sound of bells now and then fell upom her ear, and 
nestled in her beating heart. A weary, weary way it was by West 
minster, on past the Houses of Parliament, over the bridge bepand, 
and by that dull, fierce river; but at last she stood at ber fither’ 
door. She did not notice that all the blinds were down. She was 
desperate, for the love of her child, desperate in behalf of that sleep 
ing infant, which would presently cry of cold and hunger. 

Byand-by the door was opened bya strange servant who knew her 
not, and would have forced her back into the street. ‘This aint a 
time for beggars,” he said. 

“ Where is Mrs. Marthers, the housekeeper?” said the woman, 

“Upstairs along of the dead," said the flunkey, with solemn 
grandeur. 

“Who's dead? Who's dead?" asked Mrs, Hiltz 

“Oh, come, none of that, you know," said the man, taking her by 
the arm. “I wouldn’t ha’ let you in if I thought you'd a been up te 
that game," 

“Oh, mercy! mercy !" exclaimed the woman, rushing past Bim 
and dashing into the dining-room at the extreme end_of the hall, 

“What's this? what's this?” exclaimed Mr, Verner, who had been 
sitting over his port, and thinking how happy Victoria Howse was 
last Christmas, and what a desolation it was now, 

“It's your daughter and her child 1" sid che wretched woman, 
falling at his fect. “Ob, have mercy! have mercy |” 

“Mercy!” said Mr, Vermer, knitting his brows, and standing 
aghast at the wretched woman before him, whom he had hardly 
known but for her voice and that shower of dark-brown hair which 
had.cscaped from her bonnet, “ Mercy, indeed! Had you any 
merey on me? on her who lies dead—on your mother?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! dan’t say dead, don't say dead!” exclaimed the 
woman in an agony of grief. 

“ Dead! I say dead |" exclaimed the father, feeling to the full the 
desolation of his house ; “killed by you—by you. Away with you! 
-—begone, ungrateful, wretched matricide. A curse upon youl Go 
—go—go!" He thrust her out into the hall, and that gorgeous 
flunkey speedily banged the door upon her. 

Tt was only the crying of her child that kept the unhappy women 
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from losing her reason. With a dull, heavy sense of what had be- 
fallen her, she staggered out into the open air. The snow fell upon 
her, bat she heeded it not; it fell in dull heavy flakes, shutting out 
the gaslights with a soft flaffy curtain, and mufiling the foot-falls of 
passengers on their way to friendly firesides. That poor woman, 
with the child in her arms, hurried on like the rest, but to no friendly 
shelter: she hurried on through the snow with a breaking heart, 
‘They knew it not, those people who passed her, or, the world is not 
‘so hard but that she would have had offers of pecuniary relief, Sorrow 
sud afiliction take possession of the human heart as softly and as 
‘Surely 2s the snow takes possession of the earth, on winter nights like 
this hard one in the history of the Verner household. 

‘Ten minutes after her departure, Mr. Verner called the man who 
had let the beggar woman in, gave him twenty sovereigns, and bade 
him hurry after haf seveean with this money. 

* Anil get her address,” he said, as the servant left the room; but 
the poor woman had scrambled into a ‘bus near the Park, more for 
the purpose of sheltering her child than for hastening her journey 
towards Drury Lane. So the man retumed to Victoria House with 
the money, stopping for a moment bythe way to see carriages setting 
down 2 host of happy children who were going to a splendid 
Christmas party at Lord Wellden’s on the other side of the way, 
‘The merry chatter and laughter of the Little ones, in their opera 
Cloaks and satin shoes, protected from the snow by an ample awning— 
‘what & contrast to that other scene which had just been cnacted 
‘dlose by! 


~ What may not love, and pride, and selfishness do amongst those 
hearts that throb so healthily now! Happy childhood, that hath no 
knowledge of the future that is in store for it! May heaven spare 
U5 and our little ones, all such miseries as those which befel the 
daughter of that rich, proud father, who is struggling with contending 
passions fn the house where Death is holding solemn court amidst 


the festive sports of Christmas-tide ! 
- CHAPTER IV. 
a 
oa DEAD. 


a ‘any other moming the piaztas in Covent Garden would hardly 
have concealed what a policeman found huddled up in a comer 
Eve coming on Saturday, there was all that 
‘in Caveot Garden on the next morning, which 
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contrasts so remarkably with the customary noise, and bustle, and 
excitement, — its normal condition on every day in the week, 
Sunday excepted, from the earliest hours after midnight. Sauntering 
along, glad of being under cover for a time, a policeman suddenly 
found his foot in contact with a heavy bundle under the piazess 
leading to Bow Strect. ‘Turning on the light of his bull's eyey ‘he 
saw a woman lying dead upon the pavement. Closely fokted in her 
arms was an infant, whose little eyes blinked in the glow of the 
constable’s lantern. 

Obtaining assistance, the officer took the woman to the dead: 
house, and the baby to the workhouse, Some people would sooner 
be taken to the former than to the latter; but the infant of Mix 
Hiltz hnd nothing to say on the subject except “cooco0-000," & 
remark which fell trom its chubby lips every now and then, whilst 
its voracious appetite was being satisfied. And in a short time it 
lay peacefully in a pauper bed, and looked as happy and comfortable 
48 a princess might have looked under a splendid coverlid of lace 
and satin, In due course an inquest was held upon the mother; @ 
verdict of found dead was retumed, and the body buriedj—Mn 
Jonathan Verner being too much engrossed with the gorgeous cere 
mony of his wife's interment, even to notice the brief paragraph 
in the papers which chronicled the “Social Tragedy on Christmas 
Eve.” 

The infant thrived amain under the dominion of the Poor Law 
Guardians, and grew to be a bright, quick, intelligent child, The 
matron fancying she discovered a likeness in the foundling to am 
infant she had lost, paid some extra attention to the litte one, and 
nearly lost her place through the complaint of a fierce economist on 
the board, who insisted that favouritism was contrary to the law, 
and that the guardians did not want in a matron, a soft-hearted, silly 
‘woman ; but one who would consider the burthens of the ratepayers, 
and the duty she owed to them and to her country in general ‘The 
master of the workhouse had to speak up for his wife, and appeal to 
statistics to appease the ill-feeling which the economist hacl excited, 
Happily for the foundling, the chairman of the board was a kindly. 
disposed, humane man; and he sought out little Bessie (for she was 
christened after the matron’s child), and agreed with Mistress Matron 
that the Infant was no ordinary child, but the offspring of parents in 
afar higher position than they were accustomed to encounter at the 
Union. 

As years sped on Beasic began to think scriously of her position, 
and to take a deep interest in. that long past incident of Covent 
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Garden. Often in her dreams she could see the pictures of that 
terrible winter's night: for the matron had one day taken her to the 
place where her mother was found, and had given her the little frock, 
and shoes, and pinafore, which she had worn as an infant. These 
‘things haunted poor Bessie day and night; and on Christmas Eve, 
when the pauper children had a feast, and were merry once in 
year, she was sad, and spent the night in prayer, Sometimes the 
‘bright stars would look in upon her through the dark night, like 
hopeful tokens, and she dreamed of angels visiting the cold white- 
washed room. Pare thoughts, and sincere prayers can fill the poorest 
house with angels. Bessic had all sorts of bright fancies in those 
heaven-filled intervals of grief and sorrow. 

‘When at last the time came for Bessie to leave the workhouse, and 
gO ott to service, she was engaged by the housekeeper of a philan- 
thropieal gentleman, whose good deeds filled every one's mouth 
with his praises “This gentleman’s housekeeper had noticed Bessie’s 
good conduct at the workhouse schools; and when an assistant 
Kitchen-maid was required at Victoria House, the old lady had 
‘tentioned her to the master, and she was engaged. 

“Tf you are a good girl, my dear, you will find the place a very 
comfortable one. My name is Mrs. Marthers, my child ; but Sarah, 
the cook, will have charge of you, and you must obey her in all 
things. Your master is one of the kindest and most gencrous men 
im the world. He has suffered and is strong, as the sayingis. He 
is a Member of Parliament and gives thousands of pounds away to 
the poor. His name is Jonathan Verner, Fsq., M.P.; and you will 
come in a cab to-morrow, with all your things, to Victoria House, 
Kensington Palace Gardens; and try to be worthy of all the con- 
fidence I place in you. But there, I am sure you will. Good-bye, 
child—never mind thanking me. There, there, good-bye!” 

And thus the old woman, whom Alice Hiltz had inquired for on 
that fatal night, years and years ago, left Bessie and went home, 
feeling & strange, unaccountable interest in the poor friendless girl. 

‘Bessie had hardly been in her new home an hour, when the cook, 
taking @ fancy to her round pretty face, gave her « marked proof of 
confidence. 


"Lor bless you, f should never have known as you come out of 
the work’ux There, don’t ery child! ‘There's nothing to cry about. 
Why, T dectaré you have got long, beautiful curls, tied up in that net. 
T thought they cat off your hair in work'uses” 

The mistress let mine grow,” sid Bessie, with tears in her eyes. 

“There, don't cry, for goodness’ sake. Your betters have been in 
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work'uses for the matter of that, I dare be bound. Who knows bat 
master’s daughter herself, poor soul ! died in one?” 

“Why?” inquired Bessie. 

“Oh! I don't know as I shall tell you that ; but I like you, some- 
how. Bless the dear child! Why do you cry? There, I'll say no 
more about that horrid work’us ;” and the cook patted the young 
girl’s head, and sat down by the fire. 

“Ah!” she said, by-and-by, “I could tell you a story more pitiful 
than your'n, I know.” 

“Tell me, then, please, marm,” said Bessie, getting close to the 
cook, and putting her hand gently on hers. 

“ Master's own daughter, my child,—and now, I remember, you 
are something like her, poor soul ! and you may take that as a com 
pliment, for she were a beautiful girl She married against her 
father’s consent ; and he disowned her ; though now he is the kindest 
creature in the world, trying to make up for the past. Her wicked, 
cruel, brutal husband deserted her, because he was disappointed as 
she had not alot of moncy. One night, twelve months or so after, 
she came here with a child in her arms, half starved, whilst her 
mother was lying dead in the house, and her father in no mood to 
see her. That fool, Jim the footman, as left five years ago, for being 
a thief, let her in, and hadn’t the sense to call me or Mrs. Marthers, 
and master drove her out into the cold snowy night ; and we have 
never seen her since. Everywhere has master searched for her this 
last few years; and there is no doubt she was starved to death that 
night, or flung herself into the Thames, baby and all, Dreadfal, 
ain't it?——” 

Whilst the woman was yet speaking, Bessie had fainted, and lay 
upon the floor like one dead. ‘The sad details brought up to her 
mind the dreadful end of her own mother so vividly that she 
seemed to see the glare of the policeman’s lantern on the cold 
upturned face. 

Lor’ bless the girl! Why, what a chicken’s heart it has!” ex- 
claimed the cook, raising her up. “Well, I never see such a likeness 
in my life! The hair, too—just the colour, Whatever can I be 
thinking of? Here, help, here! Bring some water!” 

‘The upper kitchen-maid came in with a halfpeeled potato in one 
hand and a knife in the other. 

“ Bring some water here,” said the cook, chafing the fainting girl's 
hands, 

“Yes, mum,” said the assistant. 

“And tell Mrs. Marthers, as I wants her particular.” 
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“Yes, mum.” And, whilst the cook was bathing Bessie's temples, 
Mrs. Marthers came. 

“Who is she like?” exclaimed the cook, a8 soon as Mra Marthers 
‘entered. 

‘The housekeeper looked anxiously from one to another. 

“ Whatever put it into my head, God only knows," said the cook ; 
“but if this ain’t the lost young missus’s child, my name ain't Sarah 
Smith” 

Goodness gracious !" exclaimed Mrs, Marthers, starting back, 

“What's this round her neck?" said the cook, undoing a picce of 
faded ribbon. “A wedding-ring ; and what is this engraved on it?— 
ALICE!” 

‘The two women looked at cach other, and Bessie opened her eyes, 

“Don't be alarmed, love,” said Mrs. Marthers ; “ don’t be alarmed 
my sweet,” 

* Oh, Tam so sorry,” said Bessie, beginning an apology. 

“Have you anything belonging to your mother—your poor, dear 
mother?” 

“ Yes," said Bessie, “a handkerchief, and the clothes I had on 
when they found me in Covent Garden.” 

“Poor dear! poor dear!" said Mrs. Marthers ; “are they in your 
box?™ 

“Yes, marm," siid Bessie, shivering from the effects of the cold 
water. 

“There, there, poor dear !—give her a little brandy, and then she 
shall come and show us these things.” 

‘They all went vpstairs together, and Bessie opened her poor 
little box, and in a very short time, Mrs, Marthers noticed, by the 
aid of her spectacles, the letters A. V. upon the handkerchief which 
was found round the foundling’s neck on that bitter night years ago. 

® My poor dear,” said Mra. Marthers, “you have found your home 
at last. Mr. Verner is your grandfather; come and I will take you 
to him.” 

Bessie suffered herself to be conducted to the master’s room. 
When she entered hand-in-hand with the housekeeper, an old grey- 
Headed man looked up from his desk. Bessie trembled with sensa~ 
tions of fear and wonder and apprehension. 

“What's this? what's this?" said the old man; but oh, so tenderly, 
so gently, so meekly, 

Your grandchild,” said Mrs. Marthers, triumphantly. 

‘She ought not to have been so precipitate ; the shock nearly cost 
‘Mr, Vermer his life. For many days he was very ill, and Bessie 
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waited upon him almost day and night. He called her Alice 
poor dear Alice in his delirium, and implored her forgivene 
hundred times. At length he recovered and came fully to unders! 
who Bessie was, and then he thanked God fervently for sendin 
him this token of his forgiveness, and lived long enough to 
that it is never too late to repent of the greatest wickedness, 
never too late for heaven to reward a sinner who strives to atom 
the past. 

Bessie Verner lived with her grandfather ten years, when he: 
with his head in her arms blessing her, and thanking God for 
goodness. He was sincerely mourned by the poor, who hay 
found a no less generous friend in his heiress. Bessie Verner n 
married ; but devoted her whole life to the cause of true cha 
and in the present day she is known and beloved all over Eng) 
for her good and gracious deeds. 


NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








VOTING, #% 4 protection to 
Tiberty of conscience and freedom 
of expression, is important to all 
grades of the community, but how to 
accomplish so desimble an end is still 
@ question—the ballot-box hardly being 
free from abuse. a America and France 
election by ballot is popular; and Louis 
Napoleon, as emperor, boasts his confir- 
mation, “to the soversign will of the 
people,” by this mcans ‘The ballot is 
doubtlessof remote antiquity,and Andrew 
Marvell is said. to have written a. paper 
upon the subject in 1693, published in the 
State Tracts, In 1710, a bill in favour 

was pasted in the Commons, but rejected. by the Lords. 
thas been an open question with the Liberals In 1851 
‘voted for the ballot, 257 recording a contrary opinion ; 
‘hus several times been proposed and rejected, though since 

1840 fc has been employed by the French Chamber of Deputies. With 
4u3 the ballot-box has only found fayour in select societies, clubs, 
and coteries, being an instrument unknown to the people at large, 
that perhaps i would be well to abolish, even in the higher 

the result of election in this way is not always free from 
In societics of literature, art and science, or clubs, though 
use, it- does not work to perfection, often astonishing its 
tending to abase the elevated, and, elevate respectable me+ 

Even where ballots are fair (and the machine, though not 

mearly secures that), packing and coalitions find full play, 

who carries the box often knowing the result of cach record 
from the noes—by the convulsive twitch of the wrist or the 
the folds of the sleeve, in some cases being familiar with the 

‘sired beans, or variety of conformation in the turned wooden 
halls that are not inimitable, and could be in duplicate secreted up 
the sieeve, Regarding proposers and scconders, it is well known that 
they are not half so particular as they should be, persevering impudence 
efen securing powerful sponsors—signatures from ministers of state, 
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archbishops, peers, savants, and others,—who, curiously ex mass, 
hardly feel reprimanded if their profégé be blackballed and their “fit and 
proper person” negatived. Individually they might blush to walk arm in 
arm with the candidate, yet to give him countenance by sign manual they 
are not ashamed. To palliate the effect of indiscriminate proposition, the 
council of the Royal Society issue a revised list. That mostly passes, can- 
didates at least having an opportunity of knowing who are their judges. In 
the ballot, “ pioneers,” who are rarely prophets in their generation, nearly 
always suffer: sometimes, perhaps, because not understood, sometimes 
because not appreciated, whilst smug mediocrity and respectability is 
successful. Practical worth is mostly allied to gentleness and qui, 
profession to loudness and dominant assertion that will be heard 
Take, for instance, the clections at the Royal Academy of Arts in Loe 
don ; did they not begin by disregarding William Hogarth ?—the only 
man of the time that has left us a legacy of the age, its pictorial 
form and pressure. Where are your painters of smeoth history and soft 
poctry of that period?—or your 19th century Lawrences, Shes, and 
Chalons, with the men who stood at the head of the poll! In architecture, 
what did they care for the catholic mind of a Pugin ?—whose spirit effected 
a revolution at home and abroad, overturning “compo gothic,"—a man 
who developed true principles, whose disciples have covered England with 
enduring monuments in stone; or dear old Bewick, the reviver of the 
xylographic art, the consummate artist and natural historian, whose infiu- 
ence has extended to illustrated literature all over the world. Fashion and 
smooth painted “history” are decayed, or decaying, whilst books and 
monuments endure ; even poor William Hogarth’s engraving—an art the 
Academy for nearly a century ignored—will live, when his paintings are 20 
more. It would be unjust to lay the vices of periods to defects in a method 
of election, though that may have something to do with them. Doubtless, 
if we had the misfortune to be ruled by an Academy of Literature it would 
record itself in favour of Tate and Brady, or Sternhold and Hopkins, in 
preference to Keats and Shelley, or others we could mention. The defect 
of “aye” and “no” voting by the ballot-box is, that it admits of packed 
voting and speculation on the part of voters, who record more under the 
influence of party and speculation, than in paper voting, accident some- 
times even recording upon the wrong side. To obviate this and other 
defects, it would be well to substitute for the instrument of torture depicted 
at the head of this note, some form of ballot by paper that should give all 
candidates at one view, and time to study their qualifications at leisure. 
The general election of the country might be conducted by balloting- 
Papers, to be delivered personally to authorised agents at certain stations, 
who should vouch for the receipt of the documents, entering the name of 
the depositor as the paper is delivered to a scrutineer or warden, and by 
him deposited in the clectoral glass jar. Voters unable to attend personally 
might have the option of signing or sending by post (free), or of deposit- 
ing their papers with collectors, calling upon a certain day, as is done in 
gathering the papers of the census, Revising barristers would be much 
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higher posts of government, diplomacy, or law, till. he has passed the 
Greek climacteric. In the House of Commons you must, with rare excep- 
tions, look on the back benches for men under: sixty. In the Courts, a 
man hardly presumes to ask for a silk gown till he is five-and-forty, and 
scldom gets it till he is fifty. A man of sixty is a junior on the Bench 
The judicial age is seventy ; and a distinguished lawyer need not despair 
of the woolsack till he is ninety. Soldiers and diplomatists are hardly 
supposed to know their business till they have passed the grand climac- 
teric of the Arabs, sixty-three ; and politicians only hope to reach tht 
Premiership when they have outlived at least two generations of rival. 
In China seventy is a metaphorical age. Those who attain it are “rare 
birds.” All men of ninety are set down as “loiterers.” Here we make 
them Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, Chief Barons, Archbishops, and 
Lord Chancellors at seventy; and perhaps Field-Marshals at ninety. 
Which is right—the East or the West? Perhaps neither, if years are to be 
the rule ; for age alone is the worst of all tests of a man’s powers, Taking 
years as his rule, Quételet fixes the period of old age at from sixty to 
sixty-five. It is then, he says, that “ vitality loses much of its energy— 
that is to say, the probability of continuing to live diminishes greatly’ 
Yet we have only to look around us to see that many men have more 
strength and suppleness, and cven recuperative power, at seventy, than 
others have at fifty. Sidney Smith used to say that Lord John Russell 
was born ten years old; and Lord Palmerston only developed bit 
highest powers of statesmanship after Lord Russell had retired as a1 
old man to the House of Lords. Balancing facts and theory we are 
inclined to adopt the loose but convenient explanation of M. Revell 
Parise, and to say that old age is, after all, a matter of physical constite. 
tion, and in a great degree, of course, of living. His theory is that there 
are two sources of strength in the constitution—force in reserve and force 
in use. The proportions, of course, may and do vary immensely ; bet of 
two men of equal natural powers, one may exhaust his force by a bard 
‘or reckless way of living, and the other may, by economising his force, 
preserve the powers of his youth in a high degree of perfection at what 
even an Englishman may call a metaphorical age. Mr. Disraeli, in 
“ Coningsby,” has pronounced a glowing panegyric on the achievements 
of youth. They are heroic, perhaps the noblest of all achievements. Bat 
age has its victories, no less than youth, Plato died at the age of 8r, pen 
in hand, Socrates wrote his “ Panegyric of Athens” in his ninety-fourth 
year ; Cicero his “De Senectute ” at 63 ; Theophrastus his “Characters” 
at 99; Fontencllc his “ Elements of the Geometry of Infinities” at 70; 
and Sir Isaac Newton published the third edition of his “ Principia,” with 
a new preface, at 83. Harvey did not publish his work on the circulation 
of the blood till he was 50; and Buffon was 7o when he wrote his 
“Epochs of Nature,” the most perfect of his works. Galileo discovered 
the equal durations of the oscillations of the pendulum by watching the 
regulated motions of a lamp hanging from the roof in the nave of the 
Cathedral of Pisa when a boy of 18; but he was nearly 70 before 
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(turned his: discovery to practical (account by constructing a clock 
take astronomical observations. «Cato was-over Go when ho set to 
itktotearm Greek ; aed Cumborland, the gifted Bishop of Peterborough, 
town to study Coptic ar 83, to read the Coptic Testament of His friend, 
ty Wilkins. Corneille was writing coutt odes at 70; Johnson published 
+ “GLives of the Poets” at 72; Voltaire wrote most of his tragedies 
tween 60 and 70, and travelled by conch to Paris at 84 *toseckeoa 
umph and to find atomtx” Chaucer died writing his learned treatise 
the ¢ Astrolabe? for the use of his son, a boy of 10 years old: he was 
| Gosse componed a Ze Deuwt at 7 ; and Handel appeared in public 
|the:Gth of April, s759-it was bis last appearunce—iz the possession 
all bis faculties: he was then75. ‘Titian painted his masterpiece, [the 
(aks of Ferdinand, King of the Romans, his Queen and childecn, at 
inspruck, at 75; and he died with the brush in his hand at 96, West 
ls 76 when he painted his “Christ rejected by the High Priest." Of 
fryers and statesmen we need say nothing. |The most illustrious and 
erable of these have been our own contemporaries, and several are 


living among us 


[Wutex the photographic fever was-at its height, and every hobby rider 
te buying cameras and dirtying his fingers with silver solutions, exhibi- 
js of sun-pictures were of a3 regular recurrence as those of the painters? 
But a8 the fever subsided, the shows lost interest, and were 
Now theyhave been revived ona modest scale, the London 
Society having last year and this invited the artists to 
‘Spéeienens in an informal way, to make a collection for a conver 
we exhibition.’ The walls of the Architectural Societies’ Rooms 
ait Sereet were thus richly covered on the roth of the past month, 
‘opportanity offered for forming « tolerably fair estimate of the 
thas eight or ten years have wrought in the light-painter’s art. 
Jess than tight have been expected. The majority of the 
Showh were portraits; landscapes were few, and of no 
| Micrit than matty produced a dozen years ago; this branch of 
has remained at a standstill, But the portraits were far in 
of older'wotks: manipulatory details. having been mastered, 
have came in for attention ; posing, lighting, accessorics, 
of trifles that are necessary to approach perfection, have in 
Stedied, and the effects are very marked. Further, a new master 
‘amt has arisen, M. Salomon, whose exhibits in this line at the 
lion datouaded arid abished the photographers. ‘They 
aboitt'him: invaded his studio, brought him to England, 
‘methods, puzsled out his secrets—such as they were, mere 
ae masier ntind—and in the end have done their very best 
Half the portraits in the Conduit’ Street show were 
2 Sorae Of the imitations were sticcessful, others were almost 
Frenchman's system, The peculiarities of M. Salomon's 
the introduction of masses of dark drapery, deep back 
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grounds, with few accessories, and, here lies the main secret, the use of brain 
in every part of the process, He has, too, abolished the white mounting 
hitherto universal, and surrounds all his pictures with narrow gold borders, 
placed, if necessary, in larger frames. Every secondary point is made to 
retire to give prominence to the leading one—the face of the sitter. How 
this matter has hitherto been neglected by photographers, every one 
knows. When we have noted the effects of this Salomon influence, we 
have noted the chief novelty of the exhibition. But we ought not to omit 
mention of the laudable attempts to make ideal pictures, which some of 
the more ambitious artists displayed. These, as usual, were beautifally 
executed, and very pretty ; but they missed their mark, as such prodac- 
tions must always do, A picture that is anything else than a mere portmit 
must bear the impress of a soul, and there is no soul in a photographic 
camera. 


Ir is well known that the borough of Woodstock is one in which his 
Grace of Marlborough is able to exercise, if he pleases, a very extensire 
influence, and that the honest and good men who form the constituency 
of Woodstock are known in common parlance among the Oxfordshire 
farmers as “Blenheim Spaniels.” It is not, however, very long since the 


term was applied, and it must be owned, not without good cause too, t' 


the constituency of the neighbouring city of Oxford. We lean from Mr. 
Cox’s “ Recollections of Oxford,” that little more than half a century ago 


a great stir and excitement was caused in that city by an attempt made - 


by the late Mr. John Ingram Lockhart, a member of University College, 
and a barrister of some little note on his circuit, who, one day hearing kis 
fellow-townsmen spoken of as “Blenheim puppies,” resolved to try his 
best to do away with the reproach, and to destroy or upset “the Mer 
borough interest” on the banks of the Isis. A general election came 
round; Mr. Lockhart put out an address, and made one or two clever 
speeches, which, strange to say, fell on willing ears, and were rapturowsly 
received, Recommended by the cool face and ready tongue of a lawyer 
and a man of the world and of letters, he pursued his canvass most suc- 
cessfully. “ Never perhaps out of Athens and Rome,” says Mr. Cox, ina 
somewhat exalted tone, “was a greater effect produced by a rough and 
manly eloquence, than that which resulted from his subtle and ingenious 
application of AZsop’s fable of the dog and the wolf, and Mr. Lockhart’s 
running comments on it, which he addressed to the admiring audience 
of “Blenheim Spaniels” in the Corn-market. “Just see how fat and 
sleek I am,” said the dog, “and how thin and rough-skinned you are” 
“Very true,” answered the wolf ; “ but, my good friend, do tell me what is 
this deep mark—this scar round your neck?” “Oh, that's only the 
collar by which they tie me up.” At the end of the polling it was found 
that Mr. Lockhart had supplanted the Blenheim candidate ; the borough 
of Oxford was no longer an appanage of the ducal house of Marlborough, 
and its freemen were “free men” ina truer sense than they had erer 
been before, instead of a mere pack of “ Blenheim Spaniels.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





POETRY AND ITS CRITICS. 


‘Mx. URBAN,—There is no branch of literature that evokes such a con- 
flict of opinions as poctry. ‘The critics in the journals may be regarded 
as the judges in whom a certain part of the public place confidence onthe 
subject of poctry, Yet these critics disagree about the merits or defects 
of a book of poetry as much as a conclave of doctors quarrel about the 
nature of a so-called new disease. We are accustomed to the wranglings 
of lawyers on points of law; we know that barristers and judges are not 
often unanimous in their views of crimes artfully committed ; and we art 
by no means strangers to the fierce squabbles that frequently arise among 
the clerical profession on doctrinal points. A war of opinion [is always 
raging in all ranks of socicty. Even the ladies are far from being united 
on millinery matters, and they debate with fervour the fashions of long 
and short dresses. The want of concord, however, is not manifested so 
strikingly among any class of our fellow-creatures on any topic to the 
extent that it is among our critics on poetry. Plain common-sense people, 
whose number is by no means extraordinary, have no high opinion of 
those gentlemen who criticise new books of verse, because of the real 
absence of a sound principle sustaining or strengthening their criticisms. 
The critics seem particularly prone to freakishness ; afid this assertion is 
borne out by the manner in which they will sometimes belaud a volume 
of comparatively worthless verse. Now and then they discover a new 
poet. They look carefully and warily on the poetical firmament for the 
dawn of a singer with his singing robes about him. Long they are 
doomed to search in vain, if we are to rely on the soundness of their 
judgment as expressed in reviews ; but occasionally they are rewarded for 
their patient watchings by the discovery of a veritable minstrel, endowed 
with the indispensable fire and grace. They are as pleased with a new 
poetess as a poct ; and some of them proceed hysterically to praise the 
fresh prodigy. But there must be a leader to sound sonorously the first 
notes of praise, and then a loud chorus of jubilation will soon be raised 
in every journal of any literary pretensions throughout the land. There 
may be a few of the small critics who refuse to endorse the adulation of 
their great confréres, but they may be envious or not endowed with the 
eminent faculty of discovering poetical gems, and so their dissent is looked 
on as of no consequence ; for it seems there are great and small critics, 
as there are great and small pocts, and when the big ones are unanimous, 
the little ones may be fractious, but to no purpose. The newly-found poet 
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one possessing the divine affadns, but a mere ker, 
is deaf to his lays. wet wh pecs et 









they fall to talking of his objectivity, his pela 
spection,—a crazy slang worthy of the wholesale dealer in ths 
Mr. Carlyle. ; 
‘The small poets—those who are thus called by the great € 
men whose writings can be understood and ina iF 
certain person termed a great, poet is a charm t 
critics ecstatic ; his clearness of utterance is another By 
and cherished; and his truth to nature gives them supreme ¢ 
‘When he is bald and common-place, then he is called severely simple g let 
his theme be poor, he is idolised for his love of realism, and Fastires 
nounced without a rival, He is the fashion of the day, and can send 
forth verses which a village rhymer would disown, and bbe certain offeame 
ing large pay for them and many compliments. If a young poet 
a book which can be understood, and which contains proofs of g 


he is accused cither of imitating the fashionable favourite, ee 





that his simplicity will never be the means of mising him to 

He may rival in worth in every sense the great idol, and yet for” 

worth he will be deemed of ne consequence, So that points that snake ap | 
‘one man's greatness, demonstrate another man’s littleness, Ve 

poems of great beauty are allowed to fall, as it were, as still as ¢ 

drops from the press every year, while it will happen that one or two wo! 

of most ordinary ability will be seized upon for glorification, and thelr 
authors dangled before an eager world as new votaries of song. 

We pretend to detest cant and to abhor shams, but we have not yet 
lessened either of these vices. The cant of criticism about poctry 
to be fully exposed, I have often noticed the wide difference of 
passed on volumes of verse that were not fortunate cnoukh to pre 
as wonders, Scarcely have I met with two opinions agreeing: the m 
has been called good, bad, and indifferent ; so that a reader, who | 
to be guided by reviews in the purchase of poctry, could not wad ing 
bewildered, 

A$ a rule, 1 know that the productions which please the mass are, 
indeed, contemptible. The poctry of the music-halls and the a 
disgrace to those who relish it; but there is a large class o otha 
People—reading, thinking people—who despise the wretched rubbish 
alluded to as much a3 I do, who can enjoy good poetry, and who are able 
to judge of its quality quite as accurately as the critical school. 

People are unable to see the splendours that are said to stud the wr 

‘of a fow of the, “‘great poets ;” and the most ingenious and 
<aiticism would not improve their taste. Some men have a 

‘with a few newspapers, but they have no audience with the great body of 
intelligent men who can admire genius, and who can readily ‘its 
glaring counterfeit. Despite what the critics may say, although. their 
influence is waning, and very properly, on account of their 
inconsistencies, he is the greatest poot who charms the most, and | 
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ee inca al por be yl wean Let his 
if he be @ real poet he will make an impression 

site edi ‘The real poet, and the greatest, 100, is he 
the mind. The 


in unfading force and colour the beauty 
et ati ips ein as oe pes and sore a a 
the inheritance of all mankind. The mere scholar or dreaming philoso- 


Te ReaAaoll core kero, Stents te eke Ce 
og. hy sopra aed etna dipkgatalanethten ht 
said minstrel is distinguished are precisely such as aro shown by many 








sidered common-place points in others. We must have a poet whom not to 
read and adulate exposes every one to the charge of being unfashionable. 
‘Then we have a number of pocts who are praised and blamed by turns,— 
who are either mythieal or simple, speculative or imaginative. What one 
‘eritic eulogises as first-class poctry another denounces as ordinary verse. 
‘When a poct has no meaning, but makes an immense show of uncommon 
words, he is petted for his deep meaning, or credited with a metaphysical 
genies, and ranged among that band of poets who write for the few only. 
A pretty excuse, truly, for men who lose themsclves in a haze of distem- 
pered vagaries, I was amused the other day on seeing in a daily papery 
‘whieh is obligingly oracular on every subject, Longfellow classed with the 
eee reas Tennyson was the great poet. No other singer 
‘approached him in greatness; and, of course, Longfellow was of that 
(os sane compelled the eritic to give him a proper place, lest 


common readers might estimate him too highly. We are a fortunate 
ea nea England. We have the best of everything, not excepting poets. 

not allow us to acknowledge that any other nation 
rose ae eae ia genius. America, which I may, perhaps, be 


to say, ae a ‘elf Jarger than England, cannot be privileged 
with apeaiy of having & great poct—one who, in power 
es ourlaureate, Yet Longfellow is the best-known 
ing, the most widely-read by all classes of people, because of the 
of human interest in his poetry, and his broad and tender sym- 
s. "He will tes roan those men about whom our critics wrangle, as 
and ability, will be forgotteny—when the profound and 
‘ie in oblivion. To place Longfellow by the side of Miss 
an. effort of impudence or ignorance worthy of men whose 
on home poets have rendered criticism not only unreliable, 
Your obedient servant, 
os PHILALETHES, 
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SHENSTONE, GRAY, AND DRYDEN. 


Mp. URWAN,—In your pleasant gossip “On ‘Some Pleasant Books "tn 
the last number of Tike Gentleman's Magers jo eae 
credits Shenstone with the inspiration of that offen qt cs 


Gray’s— iain 
Some mite Inglorious Milton there may resi 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood’ 


In support of this, Disraeli quotes from * The Schoolmnistress,” printed 
in 1742— 





" 


~ A litile bench of heedloss Vishops hers, 
‘And there a chancellor in embryo." 


Did Gray here take a hint from Dryden? He offers at all eveate a 
curious contrast to Deyden’s comparison of the “rise and ress" of 
the Fire of London to the “developement” of the real guilty 
Cromwell — . 





“Ae when some dir wsurpet Heaven provides 
To Lis cvty wae vl oni 
Mis birth perhaps ty village hides, 
‘And sets hls Ee out of Formus's way 


“Till, fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks oi 
And hurries him to mighty mics ‘on ;” 
Dryden's 








Whatcote Rectory. 


NOTED WRESTLERS. 


Mx. Unuan,—Tell H. H, D, that he most strangely omits to name 
Wiliam Cass, of Loweswater, in his account of the Northern Ring, one 
of the finest wrestlers Cumberland ever boasted ; and whose star was on 
the wane when Chapman’ rose, 

either does he meotlar Crow Park, Keswick, the scene of mani Gta 
most memorable contests, and ene of the most noted of northern rings, 
so long as the Derwentwatcr Estate was held by the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital; but which became a glory of the past when that 
Property passed into the hands of the present owners, the Messrs. 

Marshall of Leeds. 

Familiar in my youth with many of the characters and events he touches 
on, U have read his article with very great pleasure ; and Ltrust to find ia. 
your furure pages some farther papers on our northern ways of life. There 
is ample material in that direction for articles of general intereste=L 
am, &c. 

A CUMBRIAN. 

Witmore, Bromley, Kent, yr Nov. 1868. 


[William Cass was a noted) wrestler. He was a very thick set, burly 
man, 64t. r, and seventeen stone, very difficult to lift, and worse to get 
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off his legs. He was, perbaps, not firet class in his science, though he 
struck well with the left Jeg. He had a match with George Irving at the 
Castle Inn and won. Chapman also met him at Carlisle, and threw him 
in the two first falls out of three ; but he was then past his beat. Jona~ 
than Wateorof Torpealow, wis for two or three years one! of the best 

wrestlers of his time, Another noted wrestler might be mentioned. 
Thoma Richardson of Caldbeck, commonly called Tom Dyer” His 
greatest chip was the hype with cither leg. Being almost 6 fi. and a 
thirtcen stone mas, he was remarkably clean in his falls, and most men 
were afraid of him. As the Carlisle wrestling was discontinued for sore 
years, the Crow Park ring at the Keswick regatta and races was the most 
ineportane in Cumberland. The head prize, in 1819, was won by William 
Wilson of Ambleside, an actire wrestler of the same build and size as 
Jackson of Kinneyside. In t821 the head prize was carried off by a young 
dleven stone man from Torpenhow, whose name I forget. This day's 
wrestling gave great impetus to the art; and it brought lighter men 
forward, and rovived the wrestlitig that your at Carlisie, where it has beem 
continued ever since. In 1823 the head prize at Crow Park was won by 
Jonathan Watson. When the Greenwich Hospital Estate at Keswick, of 
which Crow Park forms part, passed by purchase to the Marshall family, 
the races were discontinued. Crow Park before the time of Gray the poet 
Was a grove of immense oaks. H. H. D., who supplies us with these 
notes, will be xlad of any other suggestions, —S, U.) 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


IN October last, at Addington Palace, Surrey, of bronchitis, at the age 
‘of 74, died the Most Rev, Charles Thomas Longley, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The fifth of seventeen children of the late Mr. Jot 
Longley—a man of literary ability and a writer of taste, and towards 
whom even Dr. Johnson's heart “ warmed up,” he was born at Boley Hill, 
near Rochester, in July, 1704. Educated at « private school at Cheam, 
and subsequently at Westminster School (where he was “fag” to the present 
Bishop of St. Asaph), he was entered at Ch, Ch. Oxford. There he was 
the most popular man of his time, and he gained a first class in classical 
honours when he took his B.A. degree in the year of the Battle of 
Waterloo. His rise thenceforth was rapid. In succession he became 
Tutor and Censor of his College, Public Examiner, and Proctor; and 
while resident at Oxford he acted first as curate, and afterwards as vicar, 
of the adjacent village of Cowley. We find him next preferred by an old 
college friend to the living of West Tytherley in Hampshire; next he 
was advanced in 1829 to the Head Mastership of Harrow School, ver 
which he presided successfully till 1839, when he was nominated by Lond 
Melbourne to the newly-founded bishopric of Ripon, a step which he pos- 
sibly owed in some degree to his marriage some few years previously with 
a daughter of the well-known Whig financier and pamphileteer, Sir Henry 
B. Parnell, afterwards Lord Congleton, At Ripon he made himself uni- 
versally respected and beloved among a popul: who were not at first 
disposed to give a very cordial reception to any bishop or prelate, and by 
his exertions he speedily raised a large church building fund, the results of 
which were soon scen in the spiritual improvement of the diocese. While 
at Ripon, he cordially supported Dr. (now Dean) Hook in his various 
schemes of church building and education, and the subdivision of the 
overgrown parish of Leeds into a number of districts with separate incum= 
dents, In 1856 the late Dr, Maltby resigned the see of Durham, and Dr. 
Longley was rewarded for his twenty years of service by being promoted 
to that splendid and much coveted piece of preferment, He had, how= 
ever, scarcely had time to make himself acquainted with his new diocese 
and clergy when, on the death of Dr. Musgrave, he was further advanced 
tothe archiepiscopal sce of York, whence, in 1862—two years Inter—he 
was finally translated to the metropolitan sce of Canterbury. He was the 
fourth prelate since the Reformation who has sat in both the archi 
copal chairs of England, the previous examples being Grindal, Herring, 
and Hutton, His.Grace was a member of the Privy Council, Extraardie 
tary Visitor of Eton College, Visitor of All Souls’ and Merton Colleges, 
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London, Dulwich College,and St. Augus- 
‘Harrow School in conjunction with the 


ae 


was conducted at Adding- 
-ostentation. He was buried inthe little country 
near his 
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janiable world of what is known as “London Society" has fost 
| fernale head, Harrict, Duchess Dowager of Sutherland 

ter-of the sixth’ Earl and sister of the late and present Earls of 
‘of the noble house of Devonshire, she united in 
vantages of blood and. birth, and when at the age of 
she was” presented " at the court of Gourge IV. she 

son of the Marquis of Stafford, wha was afterwards © 
: of Sutherland, She was for many years the intimate, 
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perhaps the most intimate, female friend of her Majesty, whom she served 
a8 Mistress of the Robes whenever a Liberal Ministry was in power, 
and whom the Queen sent for to Windsor Castle, as the friend in 
whose ‘company she chose to spend in seclusion the first weeks of 
her widowhood. The late Duchess was the leader of many philan- 
thropic movements, especially those which bore on the interests of 
her own sex; and it was she who by her example led the women of 
England to address a manifesto to the women of America deprecating 
the system of slavery. The Duchess was also well known for her skill 
in horticulture and architecture. 


J. MACFARLANE. 


DeaTH has carried off Mr. John Macfarlane, of Coneyhill, near Stir- 
ling, who deserves to be recorded here as the original mover in the plan 
of crecting a national monument to William Wallace. He was also in 
many other respects a benefactor to the public in his neighbourhood, and 
indeed in other parts of Scotland, and he expended large sums of money 
in the interests of science and art, by founding museums and public 
libraries. He was a self-made man, and had acquired a competence— 
or, perhaps, something morc—as a designer of patterns for the Man- 
chester market. 








CHARLES HALL. 


THE world of sport has sustained a great loss in Charles Hall, more 
familiarly known as Charles Westhall. He was born in 1823, and, after 
iding in Wales some sixtcen “years, became a student of medicine at 
St. Gcorge’s Hospital. Thus carly he seldom met his peer at athletic 
games, and developed a taste for running and walking which clung to 
him ever after. With activity and speed were combined stamina and the 
most remarkable endurance. Of simple, abstemious habits, actual train- 
ing was scldom necessary ; and, indecd, until past thirty years of age. 
he never underwent more than the merest shadow of preparation prior to 
acontest. Insensibly almost he became a pedestrian—drawn into the 
stream without fecling that all chances of success in his profession were 
being sacrificed. He attained much celebrity as a runner, both at 
«sprint ” and long races, and several of the best men of the day suffered 
defeat at his hands. But it is with walking that his name is chiefly 
associated. No distance was too long, no course too severe ; he never 
met “foeman worthy of his stecl.” In 1848 the Marquis of Waterford 
made what, at that time, was considered a foolish wager. He accepted 
from Lord Caledon a bet of 200/. to 1oo/. that no man could be found 
equal to the task of fairly walking twenty miles in three successive hours. 
Westhall was selected to perform the herculean feat, and accomplished 
it, with two minutes thirty seconds to spare, on the road at Harlington 
Corner. Captain Archdale, M.P., acted as umpire on behalf of Lord 
Waterford, and the Hon. Robert Lawley, for Lord Caledon,—the Hon. 
C. Maynard being referee. Subsequently, viz., in the year 1858, West- 
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{2 shang, be ne Dry ee mont it, He was 
at Brompton Cemetery, and the generally expressed fecling of 
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ata public dinner and: presented with a handsome testimonial 
He married a daughter of the late Mr. W. Bickford, who 

"and in conjunction with his father-in~ 
‘macle a fortune from the adoption and manufacture of the " safety 









waxoIs PARRANT, of the Indian army, who died receatly’ 
at the age of G4, was racy eaigagoa fn the diplomatic 
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service in the East. Having joined the Bombay Cavalry, he was employed 
by Lord William Bentinck in Persia, and afterwards acted as secretary 
to Sir John McNeill when he was Plenipotentiary in that country. He 
subsequently took part in attendance on the commission at Erzeroum on 
the Turco-Persian question, He was also Secretary of Legation and Chargt 
Affaires at the Court of Persia, and was presented by the sovereign of 
that country with his portrait set in diamonds. He resigned his appoint. 
ment at Teheran in 1852, and was promoted to a colonelcy in 1855. 





F, CORDOVA. 


TueERE recently died at Florence, of disease of the heart, Filippo Cordova, 
the most cloquent member of the Chamber of deputies, aged about 66 
years, In early life he was distinguished as a barrister, and he took an 
active part in the Revolution of 1848. On the suppression of the Revolu- 
tion by thelate King of Naples, Cordova had to fly, and was lucky enough 
to obtain the patronage of Count Cavour, who employed him in the Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Agriculture and Commerce in Piedmont. 
Here he showed great ability, and he breathed life and. spirit into the dall 
and dry matter with which he had to deal. On the annexation of Sicily 
to Sardinia, Cordova was returned to the Italian Parliament, and he held 
office under Ricasoli and Ratazi. He subsequently held the post of 
Procurator-General of the Court of Cassation, but retired some years 
since to enjoy the ease and dignity of a Senatorial chair. He was 
splendid and eloquent orator, and his style has been compared to that of 
our own Burke, He was honoured by a public funeral, his pall being 
supported by the Chief Ministers of State. 








MADAME V. HUGO. 


To our list of the notabilities of the age who have recently passed away 
must be added the name of Madame Victor Hugo, who expired at 
Brussels at the close of August, from congestion of the brain, Her 
maiden name was Adéle Foucher, and in 1822, at the age of only fifteen 
or sixteen, she became the wife of one whom France may well hold ia 
honour as par excellence the poet, dramatist, and romancier of that 
country. She was the daughter of an old friend of M. Victor Huge’s 
mother, and in becoming his wife she consoled him for that mother’s loss. 
Her marriage took place at S. Sulpice, the very same church in which 
that mother’s funeral service was performed. But she was not only his 
wife, but his firm and constant friend ; and when his house was the centre 
of literary and revolutionary Paris, she stood by his side in that brilliant 
circle, rejoicing in the success of his pen, and sharing afterwards the 
sorrows of his exile. Her memory is, and long will be, fondly cherished 
in the island of Guernscy, where of late years M. Victor Hugo has fixed 
his home. She had a daughter, Leopoldine, who died when quite a child, 
and she has left two sons to lament her loss, 
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CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FAMILY CRITICISM—A CHAPTER BY THE WAY, CHIEFLY ON sone 
“SIGNS OF THE Ties.” 


‘OR some special reasons, best known to herself, my wife 
is particularly silent with regard to the latest instalment 
of these particulars of my life. Perhaps she is thinking 
about the engagement of our youngest danghter with Mr. 

Felton. Since 1 obtained for that gentleman the living at Hallow, to 
which he was appointed last month, our reverend friend is less atten- 
tive to Cissy; and Mrs Kenrick went so far as to suggest, the other 
day, that fe intends to break off the match. I confess that T have 
noticed some slight change in Mr. Felton’s manner; but this may be 
‘set down to increased spiritual and temporal responsibilities, Whilst 
Tam thinking what might be the effect of any coolness on Mr. Fel- 
ton’ part towards Cissy, my two girls come into my study, and the 
conversation ensues. 

Bes, Welt, father, and how do you like the family contribution 
10 Christopher Kenrick ? 

Myself. 1 think the extra chapters are interesting. I hope they 
‘will not confuse the reader in his estimate of the general story. 

Sas. Your audience, sir, can easily avoid that, ‘The reader may 
skip these extra chapters, 

Voi. If, N.S, 185. « 
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Cissy. I should certainly skip them, if I were what pa calls an out 
sider. 

Bess, It is a good thing to know how to skip judiciously. Som 
of Mudie'’s readers must be adepts in the art. That terrible “ Womar 
in White,” how much one skipped there to get at the engrossing 
secret. 

Cissy. You should read “The Moonstone ;” that is the best o 
Wilkie Collins's books, and you really need not skip much there 
‘The characters are well drawn, and it is delightfully romantic t 
have those Indians coming upon the scene so mysteriously. 

Myself. You did not skip “The Epicurean,” I dare be bound 
Bess, nor “ Esmond,” nor the stories in that volume of De Quincy, 
which I observed in your hand the other day. 

Cissy. No, pa; I could read those without skipping. It is like 
having the nightmare to read De Quincy, for all that ; but I skipped 
“Ivanhoe,” which you praise so much, and “ The Antiquary,” and 
“ Felix Holt.” 

Bess. Felix Holt is a bore—Adam Bede turned into a politician, 
and a Radical, too—insufferable, but a fine book, nevertheless ; and 
“Romola” is a classic that will live for ages. I agree with Cissy 
about Scott: he gives you too much upholstery—leaves nothing to 
the imagination. His descriptions are inventories. 

Myself, Who would be an author, even a great author, if this be 
the fate of the best and proudest, to be torn piecemeal by a couple 
of chattering girls? And what do you say to our friend Chris 
topher ? 

Bess. He is a very amusing young gentleman, and more especially, 
perhaps, now that he is fairly in love. I still prefer the actress te 
Miss Wilton. 

Cissy. Oh, Bessie! A designing thing, evidently, Miss Wilton 
The “megs” are great fun, I think. Fancy Miss Priscilla thinking 
Christopher wanted to see her. I have had a letter from Tom 
He had no notion, pa, that you were so well up in the mysteries o 
the art of self-defence. Yesterday he was hunting with Lord Met 
ville’s hounds, and the Bell’s Life chapter was discussed over dinner. 
Lord M. said it was a pity the story did not treat of a higher grade ol 
society than that of newspaper fellows and actors. 

Afysdif, Indeed! Lord Melville's grandfather was a soap-boiler} 
but go on, my child. 

Cissy, That is all, papa. 
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[Baier Mrs. Kexnice.) 

Myself. -1 thought U heard a carriage drive up? 

Mrs. Kenrick. Ves; your friend, Father Ellis, as you insist upon 
calling bim (though there is no more strenuous opponent of the 
Romish Church) has called. He says he intends to spend the 
evening with you. Shall he come up ? 

Mysiif, By alt means ; and if he be conversationally inclined, he 
shall contribute to our xtra chapters. 

Mrs. Kenrick, 1 wish all your chapters were at an end, my dear, 

Myself. Ts that for publication, or oly for the author's private ear? 

Mrs, Kenrick, Don't be absurd, Christopher. Mr. Ellis is coming 
up without waiting for my reply. 

[4ater Ma. Exvuis, an elderly, grey bearded pronounced: parsons 
He has recently introduced the surplice into the choir of the adjoin 
ing parish, and fought an epistolary battle with an extreme Evangelical 
in the county paper, since which time I insist upon calling him Father 
Ellis, He tells me that he was determined to come up to my sanctum: 
as soon af he learnt from the servant that only the young ladies were 
with me. He laughs merrily at his own temerity, shakes hands, sits 
down, and says he is come for a chat.) 

Myself. We are rejoiced to sce you, most reverend Father of the 
Faithful, E say. Your last letter in the Advertiser, on what you call the 
superstitious phase of your argument with your brother in the Church, 
was very well put. By the way, that was a shrewd remark of Dr, 
Johnson's, Parson,—" It is wonderful that five thousand years have 
pow elapsed since the creation of the world and still it is unde- 
cided whether there has ever been an instance of the spirit of any 
person appearing after death; all argument is against it, all belief 
for it.” 

Father Ellis. Equally shrewd the remark, that “Superstition is but 
the fear of belief, religion the confidence.” 

_ Myself. No shop, Parson, no shop; no Trish Church ; no attacks 
om Gladstone. Let us chat in peace. I could have given you some 

your paper. I had been reading Seafield’s collection of 

* Dreams,” Home's “ Incidents in My Life,’ Binns * On Sleep,” and 

Symonds on the same subject. The result would. have worked up 
‘well with your theological illustrations of superstition, 

Best. 1 suspect, Mr. Ellis, it was Mr, Kenrick who wrote that 

leader on your correspondence, the moral of which was the national 


"Param. odes indo | ‘That was too bad of you, sir,» 


— 
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Cissy. 1 firmly believe in ghosts. 

Myself. There is not a man whom you meet but in his quiet, 
graver moments will tell you of strange, unaccountable things that 
have happened to him, frankly disclosing to you that vein of super- 
stition which runs through every mind. There seems to be a deep- 
seated love of the marvellous, a fear of darkness, in the composition 
of us all; it is as if the mind had some big secret of its own, and only 
now and then let us have a glimpse of it sufficient to excite our 
speculation and wonder. Yet we laugh at ghosts, and pity the men 
and women who believe in Spiritualism. 

Parson, We may believe in spirits without crediting them with the 
humiliating practices of upsetting tables and chairs. Yet, friends of 
mine have seen some of this strange phenomena which, it is said, 
attends Mr.Home. We live in extraordinary times. I am not going to 
preach, and I do not believe that the Good Father would let our spirits 
wander about the universe subject to the beck and call of Mr. Home 
or any other mortal; but it has occurred to me, often of late, that 
just prior to the coming of our Saviour, the spirit world was in a state 
of very great commotion : they that were ev#/ more particularly gave 
evidence of continual agitation. May it not be that the second 
coming is at hand ; for not in England alone do we hear of singular 
and strange manifestations. In that great continent of America, 
where the people are freed from the traditions of the past, the land 
is broken up into strange sects and peoples ; and this is the centre of 
the fiercest of modern superstitions. Rely upon it, the great day is 
at hand. 

Myself, Now, my dear Parson, you said you would not preach; 
and here you are in the midst of a sermon. 

Parson. Satan shall go out to deceive the nations which are in the 
four quarters of the earth; and this will be a time of evil indeed, of wars 
and rumours of wars, and false prophets ; armies shall war and destroy 
each other ; another Gog and Magog shall arise, and come against 
the holy city ; then shall come the end of all things by fire, and then 
the Millennium. “They shall build the old wastes, they shall raise up 
the former desolations, and they shall repair the waste cities, the 
desolations of many generations,” saith Isaiah 

Myself, 1 rise to order. Next Sunday I will be with you at church, 
and will listen to your biblical views of our manners and customs, and 
pay the greatest possible attention to your moral philosophy. For 
the present, let us look a little into the lay element of the question. 
Moreover, I intend to print this conversation as a dialogue; s0 we 
must make it popular in the better sense of the term. Carlyle talks 
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- of superstition as the horrid incubus (now passing away without 

return) which dwelt in darkness, shunning the light, with all its racks 

and poison-chalices and foul sleeping-draughts. Now it seems to me, 

Parson, there is as much of this darkness of superstition about us now 
aa ever there was in the past. 

Parson. Yn. all ages, amongst all peoples, there has existed a belief 
in spirits, witcheraft, dreams, charms, and other mysteries promoted 
by the Romish Church in the days of — 

Mywif, Parson, Parson, you are in the pulpit again, Let us have 
no Romish Church in this discussion. 1 say that the only difference 
between those older days of darkness and the present is, that we do 
not burn witches and pillory Spiritualists, because we don’t believe in 
them, and for some time past we have pitied their dupes ; but, now. 
a-days, so many intellectual people shake their heads and make con- 
fessions of “spiritual phenomena,” that you are puzzled what to think 
or say about it Is it that we are really “ shooting Niagara” in down- 
right earnest, or are we in the midst of a darkness which is simply the 
forerunner of a purer light—a better day? 

Parsn, St. John in his Revelation — 

Mysef, We kaow all about that, Parson, Cumming has done it. 
Tam sure you don't want me to think you are a disciple of the 
modern prophet’s. 

Farson. 1 will be even with you next Sunday evening, won ani. 
You sia! hear what St. John says, and we will discuss false prophets, 
too. 

Afyself, Vf there were nothing worse than spiritualism. abroad, 
Parson, one would not feel so unhappily about the signs of the times. 
Strange beliefs, irreligion, weird conccits, luxurious living, an absence 
‘of female modesty, depraved and degraded tastes, marked the 
decline and fall of the classic cities. The blackest chapter in the 
history of moder manners and customs, it seems to me, will be that 
which relatesto our women. ‘The fashionable newspapers, and those 
of a higher class, which go in for politics, literature and satire, are 
fall of stories of the degeneracy of our women, Aping the demi. 
yond, talking slang, turning dressing for society into undressing, 
reading the worst of the French novels, and discussing freely with 
‘men questions which are not for mixed debate, our young women, it 
‘would appear, have lost all that native modesty which was our moral 
“strength, our glory and our pride, In keeping with all this are the 

extravagant fashions, to be dated from that imitating of a certain 


i Shpere by the Empress of the French, and copied with 
fi by the British female. Our women have 
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gradually degenerated since then, until, according to all accounts, 
they are drifting further and further away, from all the good old ties 
and landmarks of modesty and virtue. 

Parson, 1 don't believe it. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Thank you, Mr. Ellis, nor do I. 

Bess. Nor does father ; he is only putting the case to develop his 
own thoughts about it. 

Myself, ‘The newspapers say all this is true. 

Parson, It is simply sensational work, The “Girl of the Period” 
is a gross and wicked libel. 

Myself, Perhaps, so far as our country girls are concerned ; but 
what about town? 

Parson. Still a libel. That nonsense, the other day, about women 
wearing false ears. There was nothing in it. Our young ladies have 
been maligned as much as the parsons. Newspaper gossippers must 
eam their living : multe docet fames. ‘The women are as good now 
as ever they were, and not a whit less beautiful,—a little forward in 
their manners ; but they only reflect the character of the age. Every- 
thing is fast now-a-days. Steam and electricity have worked their 
way into the national life. As for degeneracy, I see more declining 
and falling in those secret societies, trades unions, and Fenianism, 
than in the alleged degeneracy of female modesty. 

Mrself, I congratulate the ladies upon so worthy a champion. 

Parson. Infidelity is the great plague-spot of the times—infidelity 
and greed. ‘The Church does not say enough to her people about 
these things. Our public men are not the outspoken honest-fellows 
of the days of Pitt and Fox. The Golden Calf has willing worshippers 
in the highest quarters ; and that old spirit of loyalty, that practical 
earnest thorough-going love of Fatherland, which was alive in my 
early days, is dying out. We have too much freedom, sir, consider- 
ably too much. 

Myself, Too much abuse of it. 

Parson. Too much of it, sir; look at the state of the labour 
market ; look at our railways ; look at our great companies ; look at 
our public meetings. Free trade, sir, is the cause of the distress now 
apparent everywhere in the country. 

Myself, Parson, parson ! 

Parson. You will not let me preach, so you must permit me to 
prate. I say our liberties are too great. Working men have liberty 
to combine against the commercial interests of their country ; liberty 
to intimidate, liberty to kill; public men have liberty to spout 
treason, and newspapers liberty to print it. The foreigner has liberty 
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to enter our ports, and undersell us, and liberty to buy our coals and 
other raw materials untaxed to enable him to do so, 

Myself, Once more T rise to order. We were talking of supersti- 
tion, and as it is the ghostly period of the year—— 

Cissy. Don't say that, papa. 

Myself, Ghosts come in with Christmas, love. 

Bas. Only in Magazines and Mustrated papers. 

Purses, Freeteade is superstition. 

Afyself. Parson, parson | this is worse than a sermon, I insist 
mpon retuming to our original topic. The latest Phase of so-called 
spiritualism is the most startling of all. I-think it is a Frenchman 
who has introduced it. He lays a sheet of paper and pencil upon a 
tombstone, walks away a short distance, returns, and finds upon the 
paper the signature of the person interred, written in the manner of 
the man as he lived. 

Parson, A mountebank's trick, that is all, It is a surprising 
thing that these raisers of ghosts do not give them something useful 
todo. f believe in spirits, my friend ; but this is not the work of 
spitits. Contemplate for one moment the doings of the spirits, as 
narrated in the only authentic record of spiritual work, The good 
Father of us all employs not-immortal spirits in such labour as this ; 
‘He would not even permit the damned to be tortured with such 
‘humiliations as the spiritualists invent for them. 

Afyself. Wave you ever met Mr, Home, the chief of spiritualiste ? 
he who lost that chancery suit, involving thirty thousand pounds ? 

Parson. V have ; but-he spiritalised not in- my presence, 

Bes, T thought he was a dreadful impostor until I saw him, and 
now I hardly know what to make of him, 

Pirsen. Wake of him! make fun of him, as Punch does. 

Bas. That is nor quite so easy, when you know him ; but I think 
he is a madman. 

Cissy, Wf you want to read a ghost story, Mr Ellis, Home's 
“Incidents” is nothing bat a ghost story from the beginning to the 
end. 


Parson. I have a theory about this fellow, He is a mesmerist; he 
mesmerises his sitters, and takes possession of their common sense, 

x ‘TE was curious enough the other day to search the 

‘chancery files, and make the following abstract from this person's 

an example of the spread of superstition in high quarters 

itis: Tintended to use it in an article on hallucination, This 

is what Mr, Home says of himself I am surprised the newspapers 


a 


hood T have been subject to the occasional 
phenomena in my presence, which ars most certainly mot 


1 wish ; and my will has nothing to do with them. 1 eannot 
farther than by supposing them to be effected by Intelligent 
Similar phenomena occur to many other penons. In the Us 
America, I believe about eleven millions of mtional people, as we 
great number in every country in Europe, believe as T do, that spirits 
‘every grade, good and bad, ean and do at times manifest their c 
invariably eantion people against being misled ly any apparent 0 = 
from them. ‘These phenomena occurring in my presence have been witness 
thousands of intelligent and respectable persons, including men of burinem 
and literature, under clreumstances which would have rendered, eves if 
it, all trickery imposible. They have been witnested repeatedly, vd in | 
private apartments—where any contrivance of mine mut lave been | 
by their Majesties the Emperor and. Empress of the French, their Majextiq 
Emperor, Empress, and Iate Empress-Dowager of Russia, thetr Imperial 
the Grand Duke and Duchess Constantine of Russia, and the members of 
‘uguat farally, their Majesties the King of Prumia, the late King of 
present and Jate King of Wartemburg, the Queen of Holland, and the 
‘of the Royal family of Holland, and many of them angust personages | 
honours, and I believe stiil honour me with thelr esteem and goodwill, as 1) 
resided in some of their palaces as a gentleman, and thelr guest—not as & 
‘or professional person. ‘They have had ample opportunities, which they | 
used, of investigating these phenomena, and of enquiring into my 
lave resided in Ametica, Eugland, Pronce, Italy, Germany, and Russia, a 
every country T have been received as a guest and friend by persons it 
highest position in society, who were quite competent to discover aid 
pose, as they ought to have done, anything Uke contrivance om my pax) 
produce these phenomena. I donot scek, and never have sought, the aeqy 
ance of these exalted personages. ‘hey have songht me, and I 
had a certain notoriety thrust upon me. Ido not take money, and ney 
taken it, although it has been repeatedly offered mc, for or ih respect of 
Phenomena, or the communications which sometimes appear ta be mad) 
them, Tam not in the habit of receiving those who are strangers to. 
T never force the subject of spiritualism on any one'sattention, 

asincere Christian, { conscientiously believe—as all the early 
did—that man is continually surrounded and protected or tempted 
and evil spirits, I have, in my circle of fricnds, many who were 
infidels but atheists, until they became convinced by the study of 
‘somena of the truths of immortality ; and their lives have been 
jn consequence. Some of the phenomena in question are noble and. 
ahs appear to be grotesque and undignified, Yor this 1 am 

sille any more than 1 am for the many grotesque and undl 
permitted to exist io the material world, 1 

MAT Mo ant produce the plicnomena aforcaid, or ite any way 
producing them. In 1858 I married 2 Russian lady of noble 


ee, 
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Sod-danghter ofthe late Emperor Nicholas, and oducated by him. She died in 
SNe br bes bees poe vn, csiasact ‘Gregoire,’ but alluded to in the 
‘and letters, hereinaiter set forth, by the pet name of * Sacha.” The 
Present Emperor of Rusaia hax graciously consented to be hie godfather, and the 
‘Grand Duchess Conttantine his godmother on the accssion of his being baptized 
into the Greek Chureh, which is to the place."” 
—What do you think of that, sir? 

Parser, Haman credulity is boundless, and wisdom is not always 
t0 be found beneath a dindem. Our forefathers would have settled 
the whole business by burning Home and his book, 

Myself. That is the very thing he says himself; but he gives us 
some curious facts which bear upon the character of his own pro- 
fessed power. In 1841, Dr. Reid Clanny, a physician of Sunderland, 
pablished an authoritative report of the remarkable illness of one 
Mary Jobson, a girl of thirteen. Strange knockings frequently took 
place near her bed, and strains of music were heard, as is mid to be 
the cwe with Mr. Home. A voice was heard also in the room, and 
sometimes this voice was whispered to people in other houses, bidding 
them go and sce the patient. This voice told the doctor on one occa- 
sion that Mary's own spirit had fled, and a new one had taken pos- 
session of her body; all this time the child being bedridden. At 
Jength Mary Jobson was suddenly raised from her extreme illness. 
‘The voice which had promised a miraculous cure, told the attendants 
‘to lay out the girl's clothes and leave the room, all but an infant of 
two years old. After a quarter of an hour's absence, the voice called 
to them, “Come in; and when they entered, they found Mary 
‘sitting up dressed and perfectly well, with the infant upon her knee. 
In 1732, the London newspapers contained accounts of a girl being 
haunted by a spirit which replicd to her by knocks, and at Shepton 
“Mallet in 1657, a woman was executed for having, as it was supposed, 
bewitched a youth, who every now and then was lifted into the air 
‘by some unseen power. As for knockings, scores of country people 
‘will tell you of noises heard before death, distinct knocks, which Mr. 
Home tells us are spiritual communications. 

Parson, Lather thought he heard the devil cracking nuts in his 
éhamber at Wortzburg. [A long exclamation of “Oh! Mr. Ellis,” 
from Cissy.) 
 Afyseif, Which has not escaped Mr. Home, who must certainly 
‘be credited with some ability is fighting his side of the spiritualistic 


| Parson. The spiritualists make 2 great point of their visions, do 


Nag. 
Professes to see visions, converse with spirits, and, 


. 
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according to their own testimony, this is a common thing with be- 
lievers. 

[Mrs. Kenrick begs we will excuse Cissy and herself, and thus the 
talkers are reduced to three.] 

Parson. And do we not all see visions?—do we not all converse 
with spirits in dreamland? but it is so rare a thing for the Divine, 
Majesty to reveal himself to His children in dreams, that the habit of 
interpretation has gone out, and moreover, God having already given 
us all that is necessary for our salvation, we have no need of dreams 
and visions to guide and assist us, The inspired dreamers of the 
Bible,—!ook at the nature and character and importance of their 
dreams. What a sublimity, what a breadth, what a grandeur of sym- 
bolism there was in those visions! The spirits of the Bible record 
knocked upon no tables, my friend, tilted no sofas, played upon no 
Danjos. Bah! 

Myself, And yet, Parson, just now you seemed half inclined to 
believe in spirits. 

arson. Yes, as Milton believed— 
ns of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
n, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 

All these with ceaseless praise his works belioll 
Both day and How often from the steep 

oi or thicket have we heard 

ces to the midnight air, 

Sole, of responsive each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator ! Of in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
Tn fall harmonic numbers joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our souls to heaven.” 

















Myself. \ good motto for the Spiritualist’s book! He must have 
missed this most appropriate quotation, or surely he would have 
used it. 

Farsen. Unfortunately Home's music and spiritual doings lift our 
thoughts not to heaven but to Home. 

Myseif, Many men have predicted their own deaths through 
dreams and tokens. 

Parson. Death has often signified its approach to persons through 
some subtle instinct, perhaps excited by the gradual decay of the 
body, and thus communicated to the brain. ‘There are many in- 
stances of the extraordinary fulfilment of dreams. In the easly days 
of Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, he was 
travelling to Padua. At Dover he showed his pass, and the governor 
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would not Ict him go by the steamer; he took him prisoner, ia fact. 
“Why do you detain me?” asked Harvey. “It is my will," said 
the governor. ‘The packet sailed, and was wrecked, all hands 
perishing. ‘The governor then told Harvey that he saw him ina 
dream the night before, and hada warning to stop him. Bat what 
is there remarkable in this? God has his own way of using his 
instruments, Harvey had a mission to fulfil, and Heaven saved him 
forit. Surely we do not pray to God to help and watch over us, and 
then doubt His power and His will to do so. 

) Myself. Yet you said just now the Almighty had ceased to inter- 
fere. specially, by the means of visions, in the goverment of the 
world. 


Parent, Did 1? Then I meant it not; for have we not scores 
‘of verified instances where He has put justice on the track of crime 
im dreams. Look at the case of the robbery and muner of Stock- 
den in 1698, discovered and avenged through the dreams of a neigh- 
‘bour ; and Maria Martin in the Red Barn, for that matter. 

Myself, Then you believe in Swedenborg’s visions ? 

‘Parsos, 1 said not that. Swedenborg was mad. 

Aiyself- Yet some persons have dreams that come truc, 

Parson, Insanity is 2 continual dream. 

Afzsef. But dreaming is not insanity. 

Parsee, Cenainly not ; often quite the reverse. Condillac, the 
metaphysician, often completed important speculations in his sleep. 
Franklin thought out matters of moment in his dreams, until he re- 
garded his dreams with a certain superstitious awe. “These greatand 
active intellects were simply at work whilst the body rested. 

Myself. But what about the so-called waking or magnetic sleep in 
which the modern scers have revelations? What about those wide 
domains of clairvoyance, mesmerism, second-sight, electro-biology, of 
which we hear so much in these modern days? 

) Parsow. Ah} there we enter upon a wide sea of speculation, and 
“are getting out of our dept friend. 

iprelf Whither we have been drifting for some time past, most 
grave and reyerend father; and lest we founder, I ery back to terre 
rere again, and propose that we leave the world to take its own 
‘course < it is clear there is more in heaven and earth than is dreamt 


\of in our philosophy. 

Parson. Andmethinks, friend. Kenrick, we have but weakly pon- 
dered by the shore of the great sea which lies before us with ten 
thousand wonders awaiting the scrutinising eye of the bold and 


‘falthfulb-and God-fearing discoverer ; but ‘even to the best, and 
——_ a 
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bravest, and purest, and most Christian-like, the famous maxim of 
Horace will nevertheless apply—“' Wer stire fas est omnia.” 

[When Father Ellis had said good night, Bessie pronounced our 
conversation interesting and intellectual.] 

Myself, \ fear it may bore our Kenrick friends. 

Bess. Not at all, father; print it; you should at least have one 
heavy chapter in the extra pages. 

Myself, 1 wish our friend Mr. Felton were as lively a neighbout 
as Father Ellis, Bess. I fear your mother is uneasy about him, 

Bess, 1 think mamma took Cissy away for the purpose of talking 
to her about Mr. Felton. His manner latterly has certainly been 
somewhat patronising. 

Myself, Nonsense, my love ; that cannot be. He knows that it 
was I who procured Hallow for him, 

Bess. Everybody knows it! 

We retire after this, and at bed-time Mrs. Kenrick is full of strange 
notions about Mr. Felton. Cissy has been weeping. Mrs K's 
trouble, and our daughter’s grief, carry me back to my own early 
days, and I remember the pangs that I suffered in Harbourford and 
elsewhere. With a doubting hand, upon the next day, I prepare this 
extra-preliminary chapter, and leave poor Cissy and Mrs. Kenrick to 
talk over their mutual suspicions and anxieties, whilst I continue 
to build up this veracious record of my own course of love and 
adventure. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH I CONTINUE To STUDY THE “ TIMES.” 


‘Tix, autumn was coming on. The ivy flapped limply against the 
walls of the old church that filled up the little window of my office. 
‘The wind went soughing up the narrow lane, carrying stray leaves away 
to the river. The cathedral bells fell flat and heavily on the ear. The 
damp atmosphere seemed to get into your clothes and down yoot 
throat. Mr. Noel Stanton passed solemnly into his room without # 
word. Old Mitching balanced his glasses at me in a melancholy, 
sympathetic fashion. Only the printers and Mrs. Mitching, when I 
saw them, looked smilingly at me. I had evidently risen in the est 
mation of one and the other, and if I had wished it, Mrs. Mitching’s 
influence would have kept me there in preference to Mr. Noel Star 
ton ; but I was proud and ambitious, and it seemed brave to sacrifice 
myself. 

Another influence at work was my desire to get those several 
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hundred pounds, which Tom Folgate said were necessary before a 
| young fellow could marry and settle down. ‘There were larger and 
more important cities than Lindford, larger and more important papers 
| than the Limdford Herald. I would hardly have admitted this much 
| to myself two years before; but “use doth breed a habit in a man,” 
Familiarity with those great glass windows bred in me so much use to 
them, that they began to seem small. The splendidly-bound books 
that I had gazed at in those carly days of exile, lost their old smell ; 
‘Mr Mitching was not so magnificent a personage in my eyes; his 
wife was a litdle less charming than heretofore; and his sublime, his 
wonderful editor, had I not beaten him in a physical encounter? 
Lindford, too, was growing less in my eyes, and it grew less and 
fess and less the more I waded through those long columns of 
“Wanteds” in the Zimes. What a great, wide world it indicated, 
this big, crowded sheet! What hundreds of vacancies for clever, in- 
dustriows people! I could not help feeling sorry every now and then 
that I was not 4 capitalist. What partnerships I might have entered 
into if I bad had a few hundred pounds; partnerships that would 
have brought me in, every year of my life, more than cnough to have 
made a happy, luxurious home for Esther Wilton. Indeed, I could 
have made enough money for a long time by lending, to struggling 
tradesmen and others, small sums for short periods. There were 
‘sores who would rejoice to pay double the sum lent, in return for 
fifty or a hundred pounds, to meet pressing engagements, 1 suppose 
these persons, however, speedily get assistance. What a wonderful 
world it seemed to me from this careful study of the Zines’ sheet ! 
‘Two hundred pounds a year for five shillings one man offered. It 
almost took my breath away. I marked the advertisement with red 
ink, to show Tom Folate. Another person offered two pounds a 
‘week on commission to travelling agents. Surely I had only to pick 
and choose here, and select what my income should be. My com- 
mon sens¢, however, every now and then knocked down the sud- 
castles that Hope would mise out of those 
jing materials; but “it never yet did hurt,” Shakspeare says, 
to lay down likelihoods and forms of hope.” How many hopeful, 
‘exciting hours 1 passed on that high stool in the Lindford newspaper 
Oh, that shect of the Zines, how I read it through and through, 
and wondered about the people who published day by day those 
strange and romantic advertisements ! T tried to think what had be- 
come of those who were missing; and my liveliest interest 
| was excited in those who had left their homes, and whose return was 


_— 
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so earnestly implored. They did not advertise for me when I ran 
away ; they did not publish to all the world that “C, K. would be 
forgiven, if he would come back to his sorrowing parents.” In good 
truth, when C. K. had repented, and wanted to be friends again, and 
wrote long letters to Stonyfield, I received as little attention a 
Clarissa Harlowe got from her dreadful home. Once my father had 
said he would call and see me ; but his promise had not been fulfilled. 
I could not help thinking of these things in presence of that second 
column of the Zimes. And then my eyes would wander to the 
advertisements of ships about to sail for foreign lands :— 


“ Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore.” 


Would that be the fate of my hopes and dreams? I was about to 
sail for sunny isles ; “like that proud, insulting ship, which Cesr 
and his fortune bare at once,” I was outward bound for aggrandise- 
ment. I had anchored here in Lindford in a long and happy calm; 
but my days were numbered here—my bark must to sea once more. 
Would it go down in some terrible tempest, or reach those sunny 
isles of which I dreamed so often ? 

Treacherous, tempting Zimes/ I wandered through thy offers of 
wealth and fame for many days ; and at last bound myself to Camaby 
Muddle, Esq., of Harbourford, to do his behests in the capacity of 
reporter-in-chief of the Harbourford Messenger. Why did I not select 
some other prize from the hundreds which were within my grasp 
every day? How should I know that in changing from the joint 
sovereignty of Mitching and Stanton, I should be “like toa ship that 
having ’scaped a tempest, is straightway calmed and boarded bya 
tyrant?” 

How Esther and I talked of this distant land, this Harbourford, 
three hundred miles away from dear old Lindford! I looked it out 
upon the map, and hunted up all its history through encyclopedias 
I told Esther about its docks, its assembly rooms, its shipping, is 
theatre, and everything I could think of. I showed her a copyof 
the Messenger which Mr. Muddle had sent me, ant told her by whit 
post to expect it every week, marked with my work, every paragraph 
and report ticked off with my own pen. One night in particular I 
remember being especially eloquent and earnest in my arrangements 
with her, for the regulation of her conduct and my own, during the 
time that we were to be parted. 

“Now that we are engaged, Esther, you must be more courageous 
in taking your own part.” 
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“Ves, dear,” Esther replied, in her soft, mild, trusting voice, 

“Barbara and Priscilla must not be allowed to order you to do this 
and do that, like the centurion whom they preached about at the 
eathedral last Sunday, You arc not a soldier to be commanded, nor 
@ servant to he charged, ‘Do this, and he doeth it,’ 

“Nos exid Esther, quietly. 

© T must talk to your mother before I go away, about it; she oughe 
not to permit it" 

* Mamma does not like to make a disturbance. It is all for the 
sake of peace and quietness.” 

“Yes, my dear, that is the way of the world; there are always 
people ready to walk upon those who prostrate themselves," 

% Te will not be for long,” Esther says. “You will soon come and 
take me away, will you not?" 

= That I will, my darling,” I reply, with sudden visions of happiness 
floating before me. 

Emmy is to be married s00n,” she continues. “Tom and Emmy 
have been talking about how they will furnish their house." 

“Yes, dear, and how?" 

“Emmy says she shall have « beautiful drawing-room, with all 

| sorts of delicate things in it; and the finest water-colour paintings, 
real face curtains, and a piano from Broadwoods'.” 

Does Tom say 20?" 

“Mr, Polgate says she shall furnish just as she likes ; and Eniamy 
is always talking of her arrangements : it is quite delightfitl to hear 
her, She is going to have statuary all the way up the grand staire 
ease, and a little black foot-boy or page." 

“Ts that what you would like, Esther," I say, with a touch of 

‘in my heart. 

“T should like what you would like, Chris,” Esther replies, looking 
‘up into my face. 

“1 should Hike to give you all the wealth of the world, Esther. 
‘The home that Claude Melnotte described in the play last year, is 

to the home which I would give you, Esther; but I fear my 
‘house will be but a poor Melnotte’s cottage, after all.” 

Esther pressed my arm. She did not speak, and for a moment 
T feared the gaudy picture pleased her most. 

‘Could you be content with a husband, who loved you dearly, 
even than that poor gardencr’s son ?" 

were You, yes,” said Esther, promptly, “1 do 

” 






little house, Esther,” I go on, “with a neat kitchen, 


= 
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and a pleasant parlour, and a servant to scrub the floors, and sweep 
up the hearth, eh? Would that do?” 

“Oh, Chris, don’t talk to me as if the sort of house I am to live 
in, will influence my love for you. When the time comes, take me 
where you will, I am yours for ever.” 

“My dear girl,” I exclaimed, embracing her. “Spoken like a 
true and noble woman : we two shall finda home some day, Esther; 
and if there be no grand staircases with statuary and servants in it, 
there will be two loving hearts, and without these, all the treasures 
of Peru will not make a happy home.” 

How well I remember those happy, loving, tender conversations by 
that old river in the Lindford meadows ! How fresh and life-like that 
girl in the lama frock, now attaining to the dignity of early woman 
hood, comes up in my memory. What a young, confiding, trusting 
pair we were. Am I that hopeful, bright-eyed young fellow, or have 
I mixed up in my mind some dream of Paul and Virginia with those 
early days at Lindford? 

Emmy Wilton crops up in my mind to verify the reality of the 
picture. It is a pretty, graceful figure ; but there is something lurk- 
ing behind in that black deep-set eye, something in the curl of those 
red lips that veil a row of small white teeth, which is not easy 
of interpretation. Then that knowing toss of the head, and that 
little ringing artificial laugh. She was a schemer, this Emmy Wiltos, 
a clever, designing, arch young woman, with a kind, affectionate 
nature, spoiled by the dictation of Barbara and Priscilla, and the 
weak maudlin indifference of a silly mother. 

“T have always been fighting my sisters,” she said to me, when I 
opened a conversation with her a day or two after I had urged 
Esther to resent their dictation, “always, except when I have bees 
fighting my brother.” 

“ Fsther and you have always agreed,” I said. 

“Yes, only a brute could quarrel with her, and I'm not a brute,” 
Emmy replied, sharply. 

“Do you think Iam?” 

“No.” 

“Then why do you try to influence Esther against me?” 

“Dol try?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How do you know? Does Esther tell you?” 

“No; but you think I am not what you call a good match.” 

“Do you think you are a good match, then?” 

“T love your sister with all my heart.” 
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“And to show it, you propose to keep her and yourself on a 
hundred and fifty a year, or something of that sort, when she might 
marry, if she liked, a gentleman who could settle two thousand a 
year upon her." 

“ Bat she does not love that 

“She would have done so if she had not seen you.” 

“Indeed! And this is your notion of love and marriage. 

“ My notion" said Emmy, tossing back a cluster of thick, black 
curls that crowded over her forchead. What is yours?” 

I could feel that my poetic ideas of marriage would stand a good 
chance of being laughed at here, so I merely said,— 

“This is not your natural self, Miss Wilton; Tam sure you are 
above the common grovelling idea that people should marry for 





“T don't think a man has any right to marry if he cannot afford 
to keep a wife." 

“ And you don't think I can afford it?” 

“Tam sure you cannot,” she replied, with a little hollow laugh. 

“If 1 wait until I can," 0 said, mortified at her coolness, “ you 
‘will in the meantime not tamper with Esther's feelings towards me?” 

“If my sister has made up her mind to marry you, nobody will 
shake her much, She is quiet and undemonstrative ; but she has 
a will of her own." 

“ That is an evasion.” 

“T shall makeno promises. For my part, if f were Esther, [should 
demand a full explanation from you concerning your familiarities with 
‘Miss Birt; but more especially with Mademoisclle the Actress, Miss 
Julia Belmont.” 

“Esther knows all about my acquaintanceship with those ladies,” 
T said, “ and is quite assured of the sincerity of my love for her.” 

“Well, if she is satisfied, E suppose I ought to be. I know 
more of the world, Mr. Kenrick, than she does, if I am but six 
years older. We have both had rather a hard life, though nobody 
thinks it.” 

“Ihave noticed that there is not as much consideration for you 
at home as there should be.” 

“You are quite right, sir. We are children of a second husband, 
‘whose money has goné to pamper the first family, our elder sisters 
‘and brother. ‘They cent me away from home when I was sixteen 

to be nursery-governess in Lady Snowdown’s family ; my father was 
his lordship's architect. ‘They sent me alone all the way to London. 

, and without a single introduction, Lady Seondoen 
‘Vou. H, N.S. 156, 
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was a disgrace to her sex. She drank like a common drab; and 
one day I insisted upon comipg home, Ever since then, I have 
had a bitter fight with these two elder ones. I claim as much 
right to be here as they, and I stay at home because I will, to spite 
them.” 

Emmy's eyes flashed as she said this; and she threw back her cals 
defiantly. 

“T admire your courage,” I said, warmly, “as I have always ad- 
mired your firmness of character, and loved you, if I may say so, fr 
your kindness to your younger sister.” 

Itook her hand here, and kissed it. My earnestness seemed to 
have a good impression upon her. 

“You think me a wretched, miserable girl,” she said, in a softer 
manner. 

“No, no,” I hurriedly replied. 

“Well, then, you have thought me so. You think I stand in the 
way of your love for Esther. My only thought is for her happiness, 
for her welfare. Those two persons, who call themselves my sisters, 
hate her worse than they hate me, because she is pretty and people 
say so. If anything happened to my poor, weak mother, they would 
drive her out into the world. They would do so now, were it not 
for me. A month ago Priscilla obtained her an engagement to wait 
in a refreshment room.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. ‘You do not say so?” 

“Ido.” 

“ May the Lord punish Priscilla Wilton for her vile conduct!” 

“The Lord seems to let things take their course pretty much as 
they like,” said Emmy, bitterly. “If I have encouraged for Esther 
the attentions of a rich man, you see my reasons: it would give me 
joy, beyond imagination, to see her riding over them in a brougham 
and pair !” 

“ Would it not give you more real satisfaction to see her married 
to an honest, hard-working fellow, whose only wish and object in life 
should be to minister to her happiness ?” I said, passionately, 

“ Perhaps, perhaps !” said Emmy, in reply.“ What do you think 
Barbara did, when Esther was seven years old?” 

“ I cannot guess.” 

“She took her into a room, locked the door, and cut off all 
her hair, out of jealous spite. That was the only time my poor, 
dead father struck any member of his family. As soon as it was 
reported to him he beat Barbara with a horse-whip until she yelled. 
She was a woman then ; and I saw her punishment, poor. little 
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Esther standing by crying bitterly, with all her pretty hair in her 
Pinafore." 


You amaze me!" 

“TY tell you these’ things that you may understand what a family 
| you seck to be connected with, but more particularly that you may 
| understand why I have used a little influence against you. I shall 
| dosono more. You are brave and honest ; make haste and try to 
| betich’’. Emmy took my hand, as if it was the close of a bargain, 
| and said, We shall be friends in future,” with an air that seemed to” 

amderstand each other, 
T told Tom Folgate, afterwards, that T had hada long con- 
‘versation with her, he seemed disturbed. 

“1 don't know what the devil to think of Emmy,” Tom said, 
thrusting his big hands into his pockets, and striding across the 
room. “One day she says one thing, another day another.” 
| She isa fine noblespirited young lady," I said; “pethaps a 

little worldly ; but she has lived in an exceptional school.” 

“By the way;Kenny,” sid Tom, “ Mrs, Mitching has been asking 
mé to use my influence with you to stay in Lindford,” 

That is very kind on Mrs. Mitching’s part, ‘Tom ; but my mind is 
made up. I have a big battle to fight, and my soul's in arms and 
eager for the fray.” 

“Well, all right, my boys you are the best judge of your own 
actions.” 

“Tam going to eam money enough to marry Esther; and, Tom, 

| I want you, in my absence, to be her guardian and protector. Will 
one? 
| Yes, lad, if she needs one ; but I'm hardly the sort of fellow to have 

Sai silty oter abe $0 pretty and so young. Emmy is her best 
| guardian angel; but rely on this, Kenny, if I can do anything for 
| you, my boy-—" 

~“ You can do that, Tom. Take care of my Esther.” 
| Twill. Shall Emmy and I take her with us to Russia, if we go?" 
| don’t understand you,” 
| ‘Vive had an offer to take the management of some engine works 
| in Russia only this very day. The proper thing to do would be to 






mary Emmy, and be off, said Tom, musing, as if he were talking 
to himself rather than to me. 

To Russia?" I said. 

_ “Yes; capital appointment. Why, Kenny, you had better come 
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‘Upon the question of Tom's earnestness in making this attractive 
suggestion, I cannot even satisfy myself now. If it was a mere playful 
fancy, it was cruel to conjure up the thought of so much happiness 
without an idea of realising it. Supposing he threw out the hint in 
downright earnestness, how much he and others may have lost in 
hopes unfulfilled and bliss never consummated it is painful to think of 
In the evening of that day, when Tom and I went over to the Wiltors, 
and had a general sort of chat—a conversational cross-firing with 
Emmy and Esther—this plan was the subject of much lively and happy 
comment. Esther and I were quite ready, as we always had been, 
to take a humble place in life beside Tom and Emmy. We were to 
visit them, and ride out with them, and be always welcome at ther 
house. ‘They were to come and encourage us in our grand endeavour 
to make home happy on two hundred a year. 

Castles in Spain! What magnificent palaces Esther and I built 
for noble Tom Folgate and clever Emmy Wilton! What snug, 
quiet, cozy, unpretending birdcage-like cots we made for ourselves! 
‘Happy days, billing and cooing and thinking of making your nests; 
happy, happy days of early love. Thou singest truly, poet of the 
golden lyre— 

“ There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
‘As love's young dream.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ANOTHER PARTING. 


“Wet, Sir, I must honestly confess,” said Mr, Mitching, planting 
firmly forward his right foot, and placing his right hand within the 
breast of his ample vest, “indeed, I should be untrue to myself and 
to humanity did I not unreservedly say that I am sorry you are going 
to take your departure. I suppose it is quite three years since you 
first entered this establishment, an interesting but wayward youth, 
rebelling against parental authority. Don’t interrupt me, sir, if you 
please, it is not often that I trouble you with any lengthened 
remarks.” 

How I wished that Mrs. Mitching had been there. 

“It is, I say, quite three years ago since you were first engaged 
upon the Lindford Herald, and I am bound to say, that you have 
borne out the good opinion which Mrs. Mitching, in her great 
wisdom, then formed of your abilities ; but it would be wrong if I do 
not admit that it often occurred to me that a boy who would 
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violently throw off the legitimate rule of paternal government would 
‘be most likely to rebel against a less authorised power.” 

“But, Mr. 

“ Permit me, sir, to finish what [ have to. say," went on the irre- 
Seep aipgol in his pompous voice, and pointing at me with 

glasses. “You left your home because you were 
= Properly appreciated, you quit this establishment because you 
‘could not brook the just control of your superior officer, and if you 
had been in the amy, sir, you would have been degraded to the 
ranks for striking one who held a superior commission; indeed, I 
am not quite certain whether it would not have been a question of 
capital punishment. Do not be impatient, Mr. Kenny, I am only 
addressing you for your own benefit, and I——" 

My pompous gentleman was interrupted at this point by a voice 
which said, somewhat authoritatively, “ George! George !" 

‘The effect was magical. Ina moment, Mr. Mitching assumed 
a soft, conciliatory manner, unplanted his right leg, took his hand 
out of his waistcoat, dropped the gold-rimmer, and said, sweetly, 
“ Yes, my love.” 

™T want you,” said the voice from an inner room, 

“ Certainly, my dear,” and the gentleman disappeared, saying 
tenderly as he went, “Be good enough to wait a moment, Mr. 
Kenrick." 


‘Mr. Mitching’s assistant smiled at me significantly, and I duly 
acknowledged its meaning. Mitching was grand in his shop; talked 
Towd and strutted. He made speeches at the Town Council, and 
looked magnificently condescending in the street. But at Mrs. 
Mitching’s feet he laid down all his sovereignty, changed his voice 
‘to a sweet falactto, and purred like a cat with -buttered feet. He 
loved this woman, nevertheless.—loved her as fond old men mostly 
‘love pretty young lively girls. He had never hoped to win this way- 
ward beauty for his wife, but the lady had thought Mitching a good 
‘match, seeing that all the young men had only cared to flirt with her; 
and Mitching was eternally grateful. 

“Will you step into the house, Mr. Kenrick?" said Mitching, 
when he returned. “ Mrs. Mitching wishes to say good’bye to you.” 

Tacted upon this command at once, Mrs, Mitching, in a white 
morming dress, daintily trimmed, met me as I entered, and shook my 
hand warmly. She looked very charming—her teeth were so white 
and her.smile was 20 sweet. 

™ And you are really going to leave us?" 
~ Bhe puts her soft, white hand upon my shoulder, and I cannot 
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resist that old feeling of wonder, how came this pretty woman to 
marry old Mitching? < 

“Yes, Mrs. Mitching,” I reply. « 

“J am very sorry, Christopher, How does Mr. Folgate take it?” 

“ He is sorry,” I reply ; “and soam I." 

“You like Mn. Folgate?" she says, motioning ‘me to a scat beside 
her. 

“I do, indeed,” I reply. 

“ He is a dear good creature," she says “Docs he see muchof | 
that person,—Miss Wilton?” 

“ Yes, they are to be married soon,” I reply. 

“Indeed |” she says, and I notice the colour mush into her cheeks 
“Do you think he loves the girl?” 

“T think so,” I say, marvelling at these questions, 

“You think so, Kenny,” she says; “do you only think so? Have 
you any reason to doubt it?” 

“Oh, no," I say ; at which she seems disappointed. 

“T suppose you do not think he loves her as warmly as you lowe 
her sister, ‘There, there, you need not blush; I know all about it” 

I smile with as much show of indifference a I can, and say, “IT 
Suppose there are different degrees of love.” 

“Ah, it is a very, very dangerous, dreadful thing, Kenny," she 
replies, “Be wary of it.” 

1 made no reply. The situation was most embarrassing. The 
lady seeing this, takes my hand again, and says, 

“Well, Mr, Kenrick, I wish you all the success and happiness it 
life which you deserve, Good-bye, If there is anything which Mr 
Mitching can do for you, write to me, and he shall do it” 

I kissed her hand, she smiled in her own fascinating way, andl 
left her, feeling like one who had escaped froma plessant kindof | 
witcheraft. Mrs. Mitching one of those women who would | 
marry a man against his will if she set her mind upon it. She wasa | 
fascinating, insinuating, soft-handed creature; but there was a lit 
ing devil in her cye which could command and play autocratic pranks 

‘When I returned to that glassy shop of gorgeous books and show | 
of engravings, Mr. Mitching was happily engaged with a county lady 
who was giving herself county airs, and Mitching could. only say it 
& patronising way, “Good-bye, sir; good-bye;” and I was not 
destined to hear him speak like himselfiagain. He came to 
grief in after days. I pity him now, when I think of the great! 
that {cll upon his house. 

Thad an early dinner at the Wiltons’. My train was to stert at 
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four inthe afternoon. Rat there was another at six in the evening, 
by which I could also travel and reach Harbourford the next day. 
When dinner was over (they dined at two, the Wiltons) I was per- 
mitted to have Esther all to myself, ‘This was conceded through an 
appeal from Tom; and Emmy, Priscilla, and Barbara'went out to 
tea. Mrs, Wilton went upstairs to lic down, Tom Folgate had 
undertaken to go with me to the station at four o'clock. Emmy took 


Esther Wilton. When I ran away from Stonyfield, I felt that I ought 
to have loved that place; that I ought to have been: happy in it; 
that I had ee ey) sal rot vie ieee 
away, stone by stone, brick by brick, house by house, I wept, and 
‘said “Good-bye” to it And there was not more pain in my heart 
then than there was now, ¢ven with Esther Wilton's head upon my 
shoulder ; for did I not feel her hot tears upon my hand, and how 
could I tell what other causes might bring them into her eyes when 
‘I was far away, and there was no one Icft to comfort her? And was 
I mot poor and friendless and homeless, a waif as it were on the 
Great waves of the stormy world? I had only five pounds in my 
pocket, and two of those would go in railway fares. It might be 
years and years before I could amass two hundred pounds Oh, if I 
could have taken Esther with me! 

"Tis a question left us yet to prove, whether love leads fortune, or 
‘else fortune love.” What influence the one or the other had on my 
career the sequel will show. Love is an all-cngrossing passion, and 
affects different minds in different manner. Esther could only cling 
and hope, and say sweet, tender things, and nestle to my side; and I 
was full of valiant vows, full of the protector, the champion, desiring 

“tO cherish and comfort and console. But how bitter the thought 
‘that J, with all my love, could not even give my darling a little 
‘cottage like one of these working men's cottages by the river ; whilst 
that fellow Howard could have conducted her in state to a palace, 

How these contending thoughts tore my heart in those days it 
‘boots not now to cay. Tom Folgate sent a message that if I did not 
‘come in ten minutes I should lose the train. I replied that I had 
“made up-my mind not to go until six, but my luggage might be sent 
om. Esther looked all sunshine at this, and I waved my hand de- 
fantly at the ticking clock pointing fiercely to four; but the little 
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monster had the better of us by-and-by, when I could no longer 
gainsay its peremptory marking of the time. 

It was a sad parting somehow, despite the efforts of both to appear 
cheerful and hopeful, and I left the house in a heavy shower of rain 
that came down remorselessly. They were just lighting the lamps, 
and the town looked lonely and cheerless. The flickering lights 
shone upon the recking pavements, and the cab in which I and Tom 
Folgate were seated smelt damp and fusty. At the railway-station 
we found Fitzwalton, who insisted upon being jolly. ‘The first thing 
he did was to square up at me in pugilistic fashion, and then cover- 
ing his face and looking terribly frightened, cry out, “I give in.” 
He said as I had not been up to Bromfield Road, he had come down 
here (Tom Folgate having let him know by what train I started) to 
say good-bye for self, and wife, and sister, and to wish me all kinds 
of good wishes. 

This was very kind of Fitzwalton, I thought, and I shook his hand 
warmly; but I felt very much depressed nevertheless, and Tom 
Folgate, instead of trying to lighten our parting, was as doleful, and 
heavy, and lugubrious in his remarks as he possibly could be. The 
rain splashed upon the railway track as we stood talking on the 
platform. A few oil-coated and wet passengers jostled us now and 
then, and at length I found myself watching the retreating forms of 
‘Tom and Fitzwalton, amidst a jumble of porters and luggage and 
steam, and then in a few minutes the city and its many flickering 
lights slipped away too, and I was blundering onwards in the autumn 
darkness that typified, alas! my own prospects, and the future that 
was just breaking in upon several persons that figure prominently in 
this history. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 


‘Turninc over sundry papers relating to this early period of my life 
I come across some original letters, and copies of letters, which wil 
tell the story of my engagement at Harbourford perhaps better than 
I could narrate it. It is a faded-looking bundle, which I untie and 
examine. A crumpled rose fulls upon the floor in a little cluster of 
leaves that still give forth a sweet perfume, the perfume of a long past 
summer, bringing back vivid memories of a strange, wayward life. 

The following selections from these epistolary treasures will be 
sufficient to introduce the reader to the new phase in my life and 
adventures which that parting at Lindford inaugurated :— 
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Cunrisrorier Krxrick +0 Tost Fouoatr, 


Harkewrford, Octsber 10, 18 « 


‘My pgar Tom,—It is quite certain that I have made a mistake in 
coming to this town. The Harbowrford Messenger office is a very 
extraordinary place. You enter it up g narrow court. The first 
room you come to {s the editor's room ; and it is my room also, I 
have to sit in presence of adeaf, gouty, old gentleman, who occu- 
pies his time between a pair of scissors and a paste pot, except 
when he is instructing me in what manner to report this or that 
speaker. Mr. Carnaby Muddle, the proprietor, is a retired shoe- 
maker, who tests the valuc of my work in the Messenger with « yard 
measure. Yes, dear Tom, he measures it, and if my reports and 

are shorter than those of the opposition journal, the 
Pilet, Mr. Muddle complains to the editor, who rebukes Christopher 
Kenrick. 

‘To your somewhat critical mind, my friend, the attempt at a leading 
article, occasionally, must seem melancholy, especially after the work 
of that much maligned but able writer, Mr, Nocl Stanton. The 
‘press is debased, and journalism rendered ridiculous by the /ar- 
feurford Masenger; and you must not be surprised if you hear that 
T have left the place. ‘You will give me credit, I am sure, for 
‘sincerity in my views about the high mission of the press. You 
cannot imagine to what base uses we of the Messenger are compelled 
to apply our talents. You would be sorry to see me sitting ina 
wretched little room (I verily believe it covers some foul sewer), with 
ho furniture but a table and two chairs. It is entered by two doors, 
and one Ieads up a long, dark, staircase to the printer's rooms, which 
‘are filled with a combined odour of printer's ink, tobacco-smoke, and 
a nameless smell that attaches to all unswept and unwashed rooms. 
Great spiders lie in wait for you as you ascend to this wretched 
‘region, and leave traces of their mediseval webs upon your face and 
bat. Perhaps it may turn out to be good experience my coming 
Shere; but it requires all my philosophy to enable me to regard it in 
this light’ If ever 1 write « novel, I will sketch the Hardownford 


Messenger. 

You are not, dear Tom, to speak of this miserable picture to my 
darling gitl, who writes to me so cheerfully, and with such happy 
hope in the future.—I om, my dear friend, always thine, 
algo 


sme Aes Cunistormen KExRIck. 
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Tom Foucare To Cumssropiter KEsRICk, 
Lindford, October v1 
My peak Bov,—What a hole! Confound it; send it p 

devil, Be plucky, Kenny, and cut it. Vet stay! after 
is.as good as another. Lindford, if it be cleaner and more respe 
than Harbourford seems to be, is a disgusting hole, and esp 
now thou art no longer here. Do not be downhearted. Iwi 
could have carried that scheme of ours out, about going to R 
Itis on the cards for me to go; but Emmy wants to make all 
of conditions, | 
‘Thy pretty little sweetheart looks as charming as ever. T m¢ 
Howard at Fitzwalton’s the other night, Miss Amelia was tryi 
her fascinations with him; but it was no go. He is deueed 
Kenny, my boy ; but I think Esther is above riches Noel St 
is going in for Miss Rirt, and Titewalton will be glad to get? 
hishands. Old Mitching isas big a fool as ever, and his wifeas, 
and piquant and delightful as—well, as what, as whom ?2—aj 
Mitching. If Emmy only joined to her good sense and spit 
liveliness and amiability of Mrs. M., what a jewel she would be 
Write to me soon; and if you want me to come over and) 
old Muddle’s head, you have only to say the word, and Iw 
with fyou, and assault him @ /a Chrissy Kenrick am, 


affectionate 
Tom Fores 


Esrier Witton to CxrisrorHer Kexnicr. 

Lindford, October 1544 
My pnar Kexny,—Oh how delicious it is to have-your, 
good, clever letters! You cannot think what sunshine they 
with them. I watch the postman through the blind everymo 
and when he does not stop, I nearly cry; but when he does, of 
should see my face, and see how cheerfully I go about all day, 
Tread the paper, and your dear, earned article about the st 
the docks. If I did not understand it all,—as how should T yl 
80 ignorant?—I could easily see that it was clever and wise, as) 
thing you do is, How you must study, my dear; da be carefy 
not work too hard. (i 
It must be delightful ¢o fainé, and I am glad you are studying 
If you could only have eeen that old monk's chapel yesterday, 
was a picture to paint, dear Kenny. I went there to “Aah 
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you, and the leaves were all falling Sometimes I go into the 
cathedral, and walk about the aisle where we walked together one 
do you remember, dear, when you told me all 
about how you ran away ffom home, and was poor, and made me 
czy, bet only that you might kiss my tears away, and call me your 
‘dear, silly; little girl, which Tam, dear, dear Kenny? 
| Emmy seems very miserable, and £ cannot understand why, when 
“she sees Mr. Folgate every day, nearly. Oh, if we saw each other every 
“day! Next to that, comes your dear letters, which Look for so anxiously. 
‘Excuse all mistakes,.and Jct my true love atone for the ailly 
letters of—Yours always, and for ever, _ 
ER. 


pass over some intermediate communications, and come to 
‘& terrible little packet that gives me a thrill of pain even now. 
‘At the end of October, Miss Julia Belmont was announced to play 
Resalind ot a neighbouring theatre, fourteen. miles from Harbour- 
ford. 1 was yery miserable at the time, having given notice to leave 
the Afecsouger, and failed in obtaining some other employment which 
T sought; and in desperation I started off to see Miss Belmont. She 
Feccived me most kindly, and I went to the theatre at night. She 
played with more than her accustomed fire, and I was delighted with 
this change from Harbourford. Lodging at Harbourford with a 
‘person connected with the theatre, I had been cultivating my taste 
for the drama; and this visit to Julia Belmont seemed to attract me 
to the stage. I wrote'a long and enthusiastic letter to Tom Folgate, 
telling him of my excursion ; and describing in glowing terms the 
pleasant day I had spent with Julia Belmont. 1 also mentioned, 
though with much less enthusiasm, my excursion in a letter to Esther. 
‘The result of this indiscretion, if it was an indiscretion, will be best 
shown in the following correspondence — 


. Exiaa Witr0x ro Curistoruer Kuxnicx. 

- Livwsford, November ty 348 « 
Winer Tors Fotgate tes read your letter to me, and T have felt 
‘bound, as a sisterly duty, to read it to Esther, in order that she might 
“See your character in its true light, and judge how wise or other- 
wise she has been in giving up a wealthy suitor who loves her, for 

one who is @ @mmon flirt, and who bas not even a respectable pro- 
up his pretensions, Your conduct, sir, in visiting 

‘Whom it was shrewdly suspected you were on too 

‘at Lindford, quite fulfils my estimate of you, though, 





= 
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I confess, I was willing to believe better of you, and had made up 
my mind to offer no obstruction to your engagement with my sister. 

You have now, sir, forfeited all the little good opinion I had of 
you; and, by my advice, the sanction of my mother, and with the 
approval of Mr, Tom Folgate, my sister Esther returns all your letters, 
and congratulates herself upon the escape she has had out of the hands 
ofa villain. Yes, sir, L use a strong term; bat not stronger than that 
warm language in which you painted your happy day with Miss —, 
I forget her name, the actress who played at Lindford, and no 
wonder you stayed and supped with her; as you had done ouce before 
at Lindford. 

It would seem you are a fool as well as a knave, or you would 
never put your treachery upon paper for others to read, Farewell; 
and when you marry that player lady, T may, perhaps, patronise you 
at your benefit, You will, no doubt, call if you should come to 
perform at Lindford, and ask us to take tickets. Meanwhile, we will 
have no more of your acting love off the stage.—Your very obedient 


servant, iumcie 
ata WILTON. 


Tom Foucare to Curtsrorurk Kenrick. 


Duar Kenny,—There is the devil to pay. You had better write 
a very penitent letter, or else that fellow Howard will outbid yoo 
Confound that girl! I know I had no business to let her have the 
letter. What, in heaven's name, did you write it for? You did 
wrong, Kenny,—there is no doubt about that,—in renewing your ag 
quaintance with Miss Belmont, and being so very happy. But you 
did worse in bragging of it. However, write a most penitent letter 
to Esther, and, I dare say, affairs can be put right—Ever yours, 


Tom, 


‘The same post brought a heavy packet of my letters directed int 
Esther's handwriting. Inside the envelope were these words, “Cruel 
cruel Kenrick," Outside the envelope, in pencil, I afterwards traced, 
“They made me do it—I do love you,” in the same familiar hand. 

I wrote off immediately an affectionate but manly protest 10 
Esther, and sent her back the letters, My love for her, I said, 
demanded trast and confidence, equal to all that faith which Thad im 
her own truth and goodness. I rebuked her gently with her haste to 
condemn me, J reminded her of our happy hours, and conjured hey 


by the great and undying love I bore her, to believe in me, - 
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I learnt in after years that there was another who watched for 
letters besides Esther, and that this never reached its destination. 
Emmy Wilton got it, and put it into the fire. 1 waited post after 
post for x letter from Esther, and one morning there came a hastily- 
written scrap; but it came too late—too late! ‘The wretched cha- 
facter of my engagement at Harbourford, and the loss of that through 
my-pride and ambition, which could not stoop to the menial offices 
ofa venal newspaper, this terrible blow from Lindford, which almost 
broke my heart, together with the low state of my finances, so preyed 
upon me, that I fell into.a serious illness, and lay ina miserable state of 
unconsciousness for weeks. That hurried scrap, “ They made me doit 
—IT do love you," only caught my eye weeks after it was received, and 
then I replied, * Believe in me, and we shall yet realise those happy 
dreams of Lindford.” But noreply came. Those dear hopes, which had 
filled my soul with such pleasant images, had been too bright to last. 

Disracli the clder relates in his Miscellany how love has been 
regarded, not merely as a passion of the soul, but also a disease of the 
body, like the fever, Huet argued that it was frequently in the blood, 
and might be treated and cured as methodically as any other disorder, 
‘The great Condé having fclt a violent passion for Mademoiselle de 
‘Vigeau, was constrained to join the army. His love lasted all 
through the campaign, when he fell into a serious illness, and when. 
he regained his health his passion was gone; all his love had gone 
with the fever. Blood-letting was, indeed, recommended as a cure 
for love, and the eilicacy of this system was illustrated by the story of 
a German who was desperately in love with a German princess. She 
‘wis not insensible toa reciprocal passion, and in order that he might 
be near her person she created him a general. Eventually, the 
princess proved fickle, and gave the general his congé. He found, 
however, that it was impossible to live out of her presence, so one day 
he intercepted her, and threw himsclf at her feet. She commanded 
hie to quit her presence, which he refused to do. He was ready to obey 
every onter but that, even ifshe commanded his death, saying which, to 
enforce his eloquent appeal with a splendid attitude, worthy of the 
melodramatic stage, he drew his sword and presented it to the prin- 
cess. Interpreting his rhetorical flourishes literally, she took the blade 
and ran him through the body, Fortunately, saith the chronicler, he 
was healed of his wound at the end of three months, and likewise 
‘of his passion, which had flowed away with the effusion of blood. 

‘The logic of the ancients’ conclusion is somewhat questionable. I 

| was reminded of the story by my own feelings at awakening, as it 
| ‘were, Out of this illness. By-and-by I will describe to you my lodgings, 
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and the most quaint and poor, but estimable, people amongst whony 
T had sojourned in this faraway seaport of Harbourford. In the 
meantime let me put my case as a contrary illustration to the theory 
of love being a disease of the body as well as of the mind. Of 
course it is nonsense, this theory, at the commencement, and Tam 
not treating it as a serious matter, for there is a fine bit of satire in 
that story of the German princess; but you do, nevertheless, come 
out of a severe illness with passion toned down and hopes softened, 
with friendships somewhat clouded, with aspirations weakened, with 
a clearer knowledge of the vanity of human wishes, 

It seemed’ to me, sitting up in bed with that patchwork counter 
pane round my shoulders, and Jooking at the pale light om the 
snow, that I had had a strange dream: I knew it wa more than a 
dream; I knew that Stonyfield was a reality; I remembered sip 
tears on that misty autumn morning years ago; I felt'a thrill of 
happy remembrance of Lindford, and T knew that those hours of bliss 
with Esther Wilton in these green meadows by the river were real: 
but they were misty now, these things; they did not come up fresh 
and sharp in the memory ; my mind seemed to stretch out its arms 
to them, and reach them not; they were shadowy and dim, yet T 
could see them and feel them, though they would not be fully realised, 
Yet my love for Esther Wilton,—there it was in my heart, a real 
passion still, 1 burning thought, a trembling hope. ‘The lamp was 
burning ; it only required the smallest encouragement to blaze up and 
illuminate the void there was about it, But I dared not trim the lamp; 
my heart told me it were best to let it slumber there, with a remote 
chance that some day it might smoulder out, which were better than 
if it blazed up to light the way to another's happiness. 

Perhaps my love for Esther had seemed a sweeter thing than it 
really was. My loneliness and friendliness might have given a fact 
‘tious importance to it. Tt was so rare for any one to take an intereit 
in me at that time. May this not have deceived me? I tned t0 
argue my love away after this fashion ; and then went to sleep with 
Esther's last dear letter wet with my tears ; for J was so weak and for 
Torn here in this strange Harbourford, that the least thing would upset 
me; a tender poem, a gentle word, a sad story in a newspaper, would 
make me weep like a schoolgirl. This wore off, however, as I 
regained my strength ; but it was a long time before I stood up Girly 
and boldly again to confront the world with the vigour and determing 
tion of a conqueror, 

(70 be continwes.) 





Gop AND NATURE. 


EIS: ‘OD ig my friend, and Nature, Sun and sea 

$s Are my next neighbours, Yon great main and I 

} In turn, expatiate o'er the same sands; wake 
= | By each other's bed ; or, by the sad moon trined, 

Her silvery kiss of pure and equal love 

Receive ; joint boon and bond. Off, in his sleep, 

And in this neap of time, I overhear 

‘The ubiquitous winds weird secrets interchange 

With the elements of the future ; he alone 

To those exalted mysteries unbid ; oft 

From moms slowopening eye to eve's, sun-drooped, 

‘Track his broad dial’s hands of ebb and flood ; 

Now, like a favourite thought, recurrent, dart 

Into his bosom ; now, like falcon poised, 

Mantling his wings, strained stirless in mid air, 

Flost, with the sea-sway, swaying ; upon his heart's 

Tange and deliberate beat, rocked. Earth for me, 

‘Sometimes I dream, forgetful of Fate's plan, 

A niche hides, ivy-fingered, dank with dew, 

Close by her side, where, when the gay day ends, 

Hex world-worn brood she lulls ; with sweets alone 

OF sleep unsurfeited. ‘The moss-branched woods, 

‘Traversed by sloping lanes of evening light, 

Greet, whispering to themselves, my wonted foot ; 

And you, gaunt hills, that stand with broad brows bared 

As in perpetual consciousness of God 

With us, and inward audience of the heavens ; 

And pass me along nightly, with solemn touch ; 

Tn the austere comity of mountains, me 

Accept, your reverent commule, like endowed 

With reticent virtue ; ye who but seem to lack 

Organic utterance ; quick with sacred thought ; 
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And through the eyes still commune, not unskilled 
‘To impart, prompted by dumb immensity, 
Majestic meditations. Among your forms 
Unmoved, the spirit, consentient with that Power 
Working miraculous in all round, grows apt 

And proper to the eternal, We believe 

In silence, looking on the face of things 

Which have returned through changeless years his gaze, 
Who in time’s fluctuating effects, absorbed 

‘Mid their surroundings, iceberglike, joys not; 

Bat in His own pure mountainous purposes, 

Fixed as the ever sedent Fates, the orb 

Which dominate. Drawn thus, and in right aceord 
‘Towards the divine, we walk like paced with God, 
Leaning on Him, and conscious of the vast 
Circumference of his arm, advance ; no more 
Maker with made, nor just law with blind force’ 

Or act of chance misblending ; but sustained 

By His impartible strength, and by the smile 
Cheered, which all spirit turned Godward doth illume, 
We tread down each day’s shadow, and so step 
Clean, o'er the soiling world. 


Tite Autnor or “Festes" 


THE 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
OF THE EAST. 


NE of the greatest of Germany's writers and thinkers 
said, that “the Past is 2 book sealed with seven seals,” 
and it might with equal or perhaps more truth be 
remarked, that the East is a “‘ book sealed with seven 

seals” to the West. Notwithstanding that the East was the fountain 
from which the stream of the human race flowed out over the rest of 
the world, and that the germs of civilisation, arts, sciences, and litera- 
ture, were wafted from there to the West ; notwithstanding a state of 
ealtare anil refinement existed on the banks of the Tigris, the 
Nile, and the Tagus almost equal, and some say even superi 
in some respects to that now to be found in the centres of civi- 
lisation; notwithstanding grest writers, great pocts, philosophers, 
and great and wise rulers, spoke the languages of the East, and 
that these Ianguages are but very little altered after ages and 
ages—spite of all these attractions, how few have had the 
curiosity to examine the languages and literature of the East, 
although they are quite as interesting, and have as beneficial an 
influence in widening and cultivating the mind as the ancient lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, and possess the additional great ad- 
vantages of still being living languages? It is true that many have 
had the curiosity to visit the East to explore its physical wonders and 
ancient monumcats, and we have works in abundance on these sub- 
jects; but how can travellers who are ignorant of the languages of 
‘the East, as almost all have been, have any true idea of the people 
farther than their dress or appearance! Yet, with very rare ex- 
‘ceptions, all who have hitherto undertaken to enlighten the West 
5 to the East, have been wholly ignorant of Eastern languages. 
Hence, the almost total darkness in which we are in the West with 
regard to the Bast, and still more the numerous erroneous concep- 
tions which we have acquired owing to these gwrsi blind instructors. 
“The “tongue is the interpreter of the heart,” says an Arabic proverb, 
‘and there is no doubt that the best means to arrive at a correct 

a people is a knowledge of their language. aw wide 

Vot. IL, N.S, 1869. 
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gulf existing between the East and West, and their complete anti 
thesis, are nowhere so striking as in their languages, which are a= 
opposite as things can be, This is the cause of the almost im 
superable difficulty Europeans find in attempting to acquire Oriental 
languages, and also of the almost total neglect of their study. Hence 
the insurmountable barrier which for ages has shut out the East from 
the West, and the West from the East, and divided them as it were 
into two distinct worlds. 

‘The physical features of the East, the length and breadth of its 
rivers, the height of its mountains, and the costumes Of its peoples, 
have been ascertained and imparted by: enterprising and eutious 
European travellers; but the soul of the East, which : | 
understood by means of @ thorough acquaintance with its 
and a familiar intercourse with its inhabitants, has remained a sealed 
book to Europe; and, indeed, most works which have been written 
with a view to enlightening us. with respect to the East, haveywith 
rare exceptions, only misrepresented, travestied, and. 

Fast; although, We must admit, the writers did thisin all sincerity | 
and unconsciousness, In nothing, perhaps, would. « knowledge of 
these languages scem so-indispensable as. in diplomacy andicome | 
merce; and yet it is a notorious fact, that European diplomatist: 
and consuls, and especially English ones, are: lamentablye 

Eastern languages; and thus the political and commerciabinteneds 
of England are entrusted to a set of generally illiterate interpreter, 
cither Greeks, Jews, or Levantines andthe Dnryomar or interpreter 
has thus become a regular institution for transacting either political 
affairs or private business, and it is through, this “darls, 

English visitors have looked at the Eastyand through this somewhat 
dirty channel that our ideas of the East/have been imported. What 
wonder, then, that all European intervention in the East has hitherto 
been a misemble and even mischievous failure, acting as wehaveyimteh 
Jcctually blindfolded, and that thus much that is.good.and yaluableto 
the East, has remained entirely unknown to the Wests lf Europeans 
everreally learn what the inner life of the Eastis, theywill see thatithelr 
ideas have been wonderfully narrow and. one-sided ; that anny things: 
they thought universally true, are under certain-circumstances anda 
certain places, absolutely false; they will see that there:is.anuchthat 
is good, curious, and valuable:in the. institutions,and anech 
admirable in. the manner-and customs of the East, and even 
things qwhich we-might do well to. adopt. Simplicityy:dignity,and 
politeness—-three things rare in the West—-I make bold to, a 
everywhere met with in the East, and strike one in eyerpiline of 
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“Oriental Viteratare, Here, when met with, they are gencrally con- 
‘fined to'the upper and educated classes; there they are universal; as 
common in the pediar as in the prince.* Charity and: hospitality, 
‘whith exercised mnostentatiously and without the object of seeing 
sone’s name in print, are somewhat uncommon in the West, arc 
religious duties of all good Mussulmans, which they hold most sacred 
and universally practise ; and if Mussulman decline to give alms to 
= beggar he is bound to do so by & polite and even pious formula, 
which is prescribed by religion, and after which the beggar knows 
molestation is useless, 

‘Considering the importance of direct intercourse with the natives 
for political and commercial purposes, and the rich and tare litera- 
ture of history, biography, poctry, and fiction to be found in the 
East, how strange, and much to be regretted it is, that Oriental 
Janguages have been so little studied: There was 2 time, it is 
alleged, whem the Arabic language was spoken with as great purity 
in the South of Spain, on the banks of the Guadalquiver and the 
‘Tagus, and by Spaniards too, as in Yemen ; but, since the expulsion 
of the Moors from the Peninsuls, how many have spoken Oriental 
languages? How assiduously the fanatic Spaniards tried to obliterate 
wall traces of Eastern languages is shown by the fact of: Cardinal 
“Cisneros ordering a library of Arabic manuscripts to be burt, which 
ontained 80,000 volumes: What 2 loss the destruction of this 
Witrary may haye been to Europe no one can tell. The stately 
sniing which still remain: in ‘Spain bear testimony to the Amubs there 
Thaving been possessed of surprising skill in architecture; and the 
sciences of chemistry, algebra, and others, everybody knows, were 
‘of Eastern discovery; indeed; the very words are Arabic (the first 
from Al Kimia (chemistry), the second from A/ Jer), What im- 
oo.” ‘ve might! have learnt from this library” respecting 

ancient Eastern civilisation! What precious treatises and secrets in 











r medicine, and the arts, may not have been lost 
destruction t 
ng, therefore, that Orientat languages-are so generally 
|now attempt to give a brief description of them. 
ges of the East are Arabic, Persian, and Ter 
‘more or lees spoken from the Straits-of Gibraltar to 
shins, and from Endia to Siberia. Foremost, and most 
is Arabic. This language, owing to its 
has been tothe East what-Latin has been 
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to the West, the chief means of supplying the deficiencies of all 
others. Thus, whenever a word was wanting in ‘Turkish or Persian 
to express an idea, especially an abstract one, it was borrowed from 
Arabic, just as we took words from the Latin language to express: 
ideas for which no terms existed in Anglo-Saxon ; with this differ 
ence, however, that whereas we took words and generally corrupted 
their form, the Turks and Persians have mostly taken Arabic words and 
incorporated them in their languages unaltered. ‘Thus, on opening & 
Turkish or Persian book, nearly half the words will be found to be 
pure Arabic. ‘his language, therefore, is the one which is the bet 
type of the East, and which, owing to its great antiquity and neb- 
ness, and the number of countries in which it is more or less spoken, 
has exercised the greatest influence on the people. I will, therefor, 
speak of it first. 

The Arabic language, like all Oriental languages, is written from 
left to right, and never from right to left as ours; and an Arabic 
book begins where a European one ends. This, which strikes @ 
European at first as a great difficulty, one soon gets accustomed toy 
but what is a real difficulty, and even often gives rise to misunder 
standings amongst Orientals themselves, is that the sounds which cone 
pose a word are not all expressed by letters, but generally only the 
consonants, and the reader has to guess at the vowels; and as the 
consonants are in many words the same, the sense can frequently 
only be arrived at by considering the context. This often causes 
much ambiguity and many misunderstandings, both in print and 
manuscript, and the perusal of an ordinary letter is often a very 
serious affair—to rightly interpret which one not unfrequently invites 
those present to give him the help of their conjectures, and in old 

times the bearer very often had at last to convey the sense of lit 
missive verbally. Readling Oriental books, or manuscripts especialy, | 
is more like deciphering short-hand than reading in the Europes 
sense of the word, Nevertheless caligraphy has ever received more 
attention in the East than in the West; and I think there isno 
doubt that Arabic writing, and the same characters are ssed DF 
Turks and Persians, is far more handsome than ours. Some Grientil | 
manuscripts which are highly ornamented and illuminated, are truly | 
Magnificent, and are marvels of patience and skill [ft is notem 
common for accomplished penmen, amongst other proofs of their 
skill, to fashion a piece of writing into the shape of cagles, licas, 
flowers, &c., thus producing most elegant and curious inscriptioss 
and monograms. 

Tt seems somewhat peculiar to a European, that it is considered | 
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elegant in Turkey in writing a letter to let the lines gradually curl 
up to the lefthand side of the paper. After what I have said above, 

the omission of most of the vowels in writing, the difficulty 
of reading Oriental languages may be imagined, when, to add to the 
confusion, there is no punctuation, and the use of enpital letters is 
unknown. Quotations are introduced without any marks to show 
that they are so, except that they are occasionally written in red ink; 
and questions cannot be distinguished from assertions, except by the 
sense, for there are no notes of interrogation. That these are serious 
mechanical defects no one can attempt to deny ; and doubtless they 
have been insurmountable obstacles to many who have attempted to 
acquire Oriental languages. 

‘The source of the Arabic language, according to Arabie legends, 
Nies far beyond historical proof Jt is even asserted by some that it 
was the language used by God in speaking to Abraham, Gram- 
marians even truce the oldest dialect to the family of Heber, the 
fourth in deseent from Noah, and the more modern to Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham. The Arabic language is the one which has under+ 
‘gone the least change in the world; for a book written hundreds of 
years ago is not very different from that now spoken by educated 
people, and is easily understood by any one acquainted with the 
modern, or so-called vulgar Arabic, This arises from the fact that 
the Arabs have never been permanently and thoroughly subjugated, 
although, it is true, the Romans, Persians, Ethiopians, and Turks, at 
different times, have made impressions on particular districts, but 
their domination was too transient or loose to effect any radical 
change in the Janguage or manners of the Arabs which have remained 
almost unaltered for ages. 

‘The Arabic language as now spoken was formed about the 7th 
century, by the union of the two principal dialects which had until 
then been spoken in Arabia, which were called the Xoreish and 
Hemyard ; the first, being the purest, richest, and better, finally 
absorbed the other, From this junction arose the enormous number 
of words in the present Arabic language, the luxuriance of synonyms, 
‘and the equivocal and often opposite senses of the same or similar 
swortls, Although this gives room for the display of wit in jeux de 
gets, it is often a cause of great ambiguity. One example will suffice 
to illustrate this. 

“Mahmoud, Sultan of the Gheznerides, who was the son of a slave, 
having extended his conquests over a great part of India and ‘Tar 
‘tary, in the reth century, sent an emissary to the Caliph Alkader, 
‘who was the only person who could confer titles on Mussulmans, to 
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Tequest him to give him a ude. ‘The Caliph at first, 
but at length, dreading Mahmoud's anger, conferred on him | 
of Wali, which means either a“ prince," “friend,” or “ slave," three 
Most opposite senses for one word. to have. Dissatisfied with this. 
ambiguous title, Mahmoud sent the Caliph 100,000 pieces of gold, aml 
asked him if he had not omitted one letter, written with which the 
word only has one meaning, a “sovereign prince.” ‘The Caliph took 
the hint, creating him a [aati 

The style of Arabic writing is. extremely concise, elliptical and 
simple. A sentence seldom contains more than three, oF at most, 
six or seven words, and this gives a force to the language which 
peculiarly striking. ‘The style coupé of some French writers. some 
what resemble this; and it iswell known what beauty and force it & 
capable of assuming on certain subjects in some writers’ hands— 
Victor Hugo's, for instance. In this respect the Arabic Language is 
vastly superior, and a perfect contrast to: the Turkish language, the 
style of writing prevalent in-which is. cumbersome and involved, 10 
the verge of incomprehensibility. The longer a sentence is, and the | 
more subordinate sentences, with subordinate sentences again 19 | 
them, it contains, the finer the Turks seem to think the writing. 
Imagine a sentence four or five times as involved and obscure asa | 
sentence of a German writer written in the most exaggerated German 
style, and you will have some idea of Turkish composition Nothing, 
however, on the contrary, can be simpler than the formation of 
Ambic sentences, which, in contrast to ‘Turkish, sound, if anything, 
too short and abrupt. Space will not permit of my entering fully 
into the construction of the Arabic language; 1 will therefore only 
endeavour to point out a few of the greatest peculiarities which 
strike a European most, and in which there is the greatest contrast 
with European languages. In the first place, there is, properly 
speaking, no infinitive torthe verb, and instexd of beginning to cot: | 
jugate a verb in the present tense first person singular, for mstanch | 
1 love, you begin with the third person singular of the past tense Ae 
Jovad, go through the past tense, and then come to the present; and | 
when secking fora verb in the dictionary, you look accordingly fae 
the third person singular past tense of it For example, if you 
wished to find what the word fo /ore was in Arabic, you would |) 
look for fe ref. Again, in all European Ianguages the nominative | 
in a sentence, that is to say, the subject you are talking about, always | 
stands first and the verb after, ‘This is reversed in Arabic, im which | 
the verb is put first and the noun after. For instance, instead ef || 
saying, “The man entered the house," you would put it ties= 
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“Entered the man the house” (Dakkhd erajol e/ beit); instead of 
saying, “ When the sun rose,” you would say, “ When rose the sun.” 
) What the Arabic langeage, spite of the difficulty of its charzcter, 
the fact of vowels being omitted in writing, and the redundancy cf 
words, of which I spoke above, is capable of being the medium «f 
expressing human thought on almost any subject, is demonstrated by 
the fact that famous works on history, geography, astronomy, law 
poetry, and fiction, have been written in it, many of which still remain 
asmonuments to the learning of the Arabs, and there would be many 
more still in existence if they had not been wantonly destroyed by 
fanatics and bigots. Of late, many European works have been trans» 
lated into Arabic; amongst others, “ Telemachus" and other French 
fictions, and the English tale of “Robinson Crusoe.” Newspapers 
written in Arabic have, during the last few years, sprung up in Syria 
and Egypt: Amongst these, T may mention the /favikatelAkhbar of 
Beyrout, and the Wadie!Nil of Cairo, which are imitations of Eurc- 
pean journals. ‘They contain summaries of home and foreign news, 
telegrams and correspondents’ letters; but lending articles they have 
‘none, or else very misemble attempts at them, owing to the strict 
censorship of the press in the East, which effectually stops the growth 
of free expression of thought. 

» Before leaving the Arabic language, [ may perhaps add that we 
arejindebted to it for a number of words in every day use amongst 
us, For instance, there is no doubt that the word “orange” is of 
Arabic descent, and the name for the fruit in every European language 
is derived from the Arabic word w/ruj; still more evident is the 
derivation of the word © sugar," from the Arabic suker, and “lemon ™ 
from éeemen, It is well known that our words “ chemist “alcohol,” 
“tariff,” “ magazine," and “cave,” come from Arabic, “ Coffee” 
and “cotton " are also Arabic names, 

Twill now speak of the Turkish language, of which still less is 
‘known in England than of Arabic, as the number of Englishmen 
who have studied if has been extremely limited, Yet considering 
that it isthe language of a people with whom we have most impor: 
‘tant political and commercial relations, the language of a race who 
once influenced half the world, overturned and established empires, 

the thrones of Persia, India, Syria, Egypt, and 
‘Arabix have been, and whose influence was felt and dreaded by 
Tally, Germany, and France—it is extraordinary that Turkish has 
‘Hot attracted more attention than it has; particularly as it possesses 
lies habe vyaried literature, principally in manuscript, it 
sovereigns in old times always encouraged 
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and cultivated letters, and the Turkish people devoted themselves 
to literature with great zeal and considerable success. Three 
hundred years ago literature received in Turkey perhaps equal, if not 
more, attention than in England, and was encouraged more liberally, 
fh fact, the munificence of Oriental monarchs to men of letters has 
ever been one of the best points in their character. ‘The Last words 
of Othman, the founder of the Turkish, or rather Ottoman empire, 
as the Turks call it, to his son were : “Be the upholder of the faith, 
and the protector of science," and as soon as his son had planted 
the crescent on the walls of Brussa, he immediately gave omlers for 
the erection of a college, and his successors vied with each other in 
the encouragement of learning. 

‘The ‘Turkish language is of Tartar origin, as the Turks came from 
Central Asia, and consequently is quite distinct from Arabic and 
Persian. It is true that in modern times the same characters (£4, 
the Arabic) have been adopted by the three languages, and that the 
‘Turkish language of the capital is half filled with Arabic and Persian 
words, but these have been incorporated without affecting the nature 
of the framework of ‘Turkish, which is as different from Arable or 
Persian as Anglo-Saxon from Latin and Greek. ‘The original ‘Turkish 
language was somewhat barbarous, but extremely forcible and con 
cise, when spoken. Very often, in colloquial language, a whole 
sentence in a European language is expressed by one or two words 
in Turkish, ‘Thus the phrase, “The letter which I have written,” 
would be expressed in two words in Turkish,—viz, Varsha 
Mektub ; in fact, strange as it may appear, it is a language in which 
pronouns, personal and relative, conjunctions and other parts of 
speech, constantly recurring in European languages, are dispensed 
with, by the use of certain peculiar inflections of which the verb & 
capable. Unfortunately, however, this superiority in the “Durkiat: 
Janguage has been more than counterbalanced by the cumbersome and 
inflated style which has become prevalent in writing, sentence and 
sentence being strung together into one, until the reader is at a los 
to understand the whole, and the writer himself often gets into a fog. 
Another mistake the ‘Turks have made is in adopting Arable and 
Persian words ad libitum ; so that to understand their language itis 
absolutely indispensable to know almost all the words in the other 
two, and something of their grammars also, F 

Yet, notwithstanding this cumbersomeness, the language of 
‘Turks possesses a great and interesting literature ; works on almost 
all subjects, history, geography, astronomy, mathematics, algelirs, 
geometry, arithmetic, &c, Indeed, books on these subjects had 
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been written at so remote a period as a century prior to the conquest 
of Constantinople; and some historical, astronomical, and poetical 
works by celebrated writers of that day are still in existence. 

Some of the titles of Turkish works are very curious,  Zighw- 
Terarikh (* The Crown of Historics") is the title of a celebrated 
historical work by Séad-nDin, the historiographer of Murad III, 
‘containing the annals of the Turks from the remotest times to the 
reign of Sclim L.; but it is still, 1 believe, only to be found in 
manuscript, as is the case with many important works. Afinatal- 
Mewatibt, or the “ Mirror of Kingdoms.” is a famous geographical 
work founded om the personal observations of Sidi Ali Ibn Hussein, 
an admiral during the reign of Suleiman the Great, when the naval 
power of the Turks was recognised and feared by all Europe, 
‘Having received orders to take the command of the Egyptian fleet, he 
went to Basrah, and set sail for Suez, but being overtaken by the 
amonsoons, he lost the fleet and was thrown on the western coast of 
India. To return to Constantinople by land he was obliged to travel 
atwough India, Asia Minor, and all the intervening countries, After 
innumerable difficulties he arrived home, having taken three years to 
perform the journcy, the history of which is given in the above 
work. Numerous works of the same nature, and many very Afsarre 
works of fiction and poetry, are to be found in the language, very few 
of which have found their way to Europe. Indeed, in the case of 
poetry, very little has ever becn translated into English verse, Even 
in the “Arabian Nights," which is written in alternate prose and 
verse, the translators have either omitted the poetry altogether, as in 
the common translation, or the verses have been rendered in prose, 
as in Mr. Lane’s version. 

Tn conclusion, I must not omit to mention a movement in the 
Titerary world of the East, which is a sign of the times, and an 
extraordinary phenomenon. I refer to the fact that the Party of 
Progress in ‘Turkey, lately established two Turkish newspapers in 
London, and an Oriental printing establishment in connection 
swith them, which will probably thoroughly revolutionise the litera~ 
ture of the East. As this process requires great care, tact, and 
earning on the part of those who conduct it, it is fortunate that some 
of the first writers in Turkey, and those in favour of civilisation and 
progress, combined with the strict preservation of nationality, are con- 
‘nected with this movement, The editor of one of these Turkish papers, 
ealled the Muhbir, is Ali Suavi Effendi, a man of great learning and 
ability as a writer, and a great Eastern traveller and linguist, who 
andently desires the regeneration of the East, by the removal of cor 
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ruption in the politics, manners, and literature of the Turks. He has 
set the example in his journal of abandoning inflated and ambiguous 
periods for simple and forcible language, and books written in the 
same style, by distinguished writers, on various branches of useful 
knowledge little known in the East, will be printed at the office. 
‘This journal has, however, lately been temporarily suspended, owing 
to difficulties arising from its prohibition in Constantinople. 

‘The other Turkish newspaper advocates the same things—viz. 
reform, constitutional government, responsibility of ministers, &e. 
It ig called the Hurrisete (The “ Liberty”), and is under the editor- 
ship of a celebrated Turkish poet called Kemal Bey, assisted by 
other Oriental s#vens, whose only fault, perhaps, is their too ex 
cessive violence and bitterness in commenting on the acts of the 
government. That London should thus be the centre of modem 
Oriental literature may xppear very extraordinary; but the reason 
is that the censorship of the press in Turkey is so severe, that 
it is impossible, it seems, for any improvement in newspaper oF 
other writing to take place while the writers are within reach of the 
government authorities, Criticism of the acts of the government, 
and suggestions as to the adoption of constitutional government, &c, 
are distasteful to the authorities, and therefore the reform writes 
have taken refuge under the wing of the English liberty of the press, 
and their newspapers, although prohibited in Turkey, have found their 
way there, and produced a tremendous sensation. Let us hope that 
the Turkish Government will soon see the wisdom of having organt 
by which they can learn the wishes of the people, and allow the 
abovementioned journals, and others like them, to be established 
in their natural country. 





CHARLES WELIS, 


THE FLOWER OF TRYST. 


FANT HE sped along the wild sea strand, 
Where waves sang dirges for the slain ; 





She bent her down unto the sand— 
Her eyes asked wildly of the woe 
To learn if one was lying low. 


She sought the sheen of grey blue mail 
Whereon a single flower was wrought, 
A ring—his scarce since mom—she sought 


‘The sun had wellnigh spent his tmil, 
‘The light was waxing weak and wan ; 
She saw a flower on a mailed man; 


Her eyes burned dim in mingled fire 
Of hope and agony and fear — 
He lay as still as on a bier, 


His hand was stiff in blood and mire; 
‘The sea was tiding swiftly on,— 
Her fingers grasped the hacqueton. 


Her little fingers clenched and strove, 
The hasp would yield not to her hand, 
‘The sea bit trellis in the sand. 


She drooped on death her weight of love 5 
A bud, crusht on her heart, did feel 
Tis icy sister graven in stecl. 


She had no breath to sob or sigh, 
But close about her bosom's pain 
A stony weft did cling and strain. 











A man’s hand softly put her by, 


‘To reach the rigid gorget clasp: 
She looked up in the day's last gasp, 


A ring made bright the forefinger, ! 
A brighter flower was on that breast ; 
His voice came of the weariest ; 







With one great sigh he looked on her; | 
As one looks on the newly dead, or | 
He looked upon her face and said,— 


“ God's hand makes ebb the olerflowed bowl ; 
Love recks not or of life or death." 
“ Troth is but one,” she sobs and saith, 


“Slain, slain lies he, unto whose soul 
‘The greater love thy lovings bore! _ 
© Death, thou probest to the core |” 


More glad than loosened waters’ flow 
She sprang, and made joy on his face ; 
‘The crusht bud clung to its true place. 


‘The cold black wave lapped friend and foe— 
‘The night was gathered ; and, afar, 
Shone out upon the sea a star, 
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BOAT RACING. 










F all English outdoor sports, there is scarcely one that 
can be so easily and cheaply pursued as boating, and 
for that, among other good reasons, there is hardly 

one so popular. ‘The actual time necessary for prc- 
‘ising for a boat-race is but a small slice out of the day, while the 


which also, in many cases, bear at all events a portion of the train- 


‘expenses. 
Cricket, the great rival of rowing, is in this matter of time at a 


With the average Eton boy, or undergraduate, this consideration 
has, probably, but little weight. ‘The serious business of life with 


all kinds; while the Londoner has 
the short time left to him after the 
of te ‘The air of Putney and its neighbourhood 
be more than comparatively pure, while the river 
ly improved of late, is still positively dirty; but it 


Jong day's brain work, or city drudgery. Most 
from London to Henley and the other great 

of men hardworked in various ways, 
the city, during the day, and taking the hard work 
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consenting to row with a coxswain, against the Americans without 
one. 

‘The eight-oared cutter, as at present used, ix about sixty-five feet 
in length, and fours, pairs, and sculling boats are in proportion. 
Racing, boats, roughly speaking, cost about a pound a foot Six- 
oared boats were at one time common; but there is now hardly one 
to be found. The London Rowing Club has two. twelveoared 
cutters, which are extremely: useful for training purposes, and for 
cartying umpires in club races, but for regatta purposes cights are 
qsite large enough. The difficulty of getting and keeping, eight 
men together is sufficiently serious, and even the most enthusiastic 
captain would probably shrink from the idew of a grand challenge 
cup, to be rowed for in twelve-oared boats, Canoes, although they 
appear to inapiressome men with an enthusiastic affection, have not 
yet gained much respect among lovers of the oar, and the intro- 
duction, of a canve race into the Henley programme last year, was 
received with such a chorus of disapprobation, that the,experiment 
was not tried a second time. 

‘The popular interest in rowing displays itself principally at the 
time of the Oxford: and Cambridge boatrace, and has. recently 
increased, at.2 surprising rate. The slimy banks of the Thames 
Letween Patney and: Mortlake are covered, whenever there is any 
chance of seeing the rival crews practising, with a crawd as great as, 
not many years back, was attracted. by the race itself.; and it may 
very safely be inferred, that a good many of these enthusiastic 
Spectators know orcare mighty little about the rowing itself; They 
go to Patney because other: people go; and, to be in: the fashion, 
their admiration, for all things aquatic is immense. . Nothing, asa 
subject of conversation, has at such times a chance with the boat 
race, and the crews are as»much “tonted” andywritten about, as 
the favourites for the Derby, The effect upon the race: itself has 
not been happy. The crowd of steamboats has grown into.a positive 
and dangerous nuisznce, as, besides inevitably hampering both crews 
at the start, the sternmost; boat in the course of the race is certain 
to be unmercifully washed bythe surf: raisedby) the mumerous 
paddies,.and to have whatever chance might otherwise have re 

| mained to it, destroyed... The introduction of betting on the boat 
race in the returns fom Tattersalls’.is also a featurecof recent 

| although: honour is the only) prize contended; for:in 
lic. speculation in the result increases yearly. It 

that the race may.not come.to. be, spoilt, asis 
fate, of the Eton‘ and. Hamow cricket.match, 
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fine though it was. The London coxswain came across a little tox 
soon, and it looked terribly like an approaching foul as he tried. 
amidst frantic excitement on the bank, to take the Cambridge water. 
Mr. Casamajor who was rowing seven in the London boat, saw the 
imminent danger, and shrieked for a spurt. The crew answered as 
one man, and the boat shot clear; but with nothing to spare, for it 
was an uncommonly near thing, and the Cambridge men hunted the 
winners home, very close, as it was. The records of Henley Regatta 
are so full of good racing that it is almost impossible to pick out 
any one race as better than others; but the dead heat for the Diamond 
Sculls in 1862 must not be forgotten. ‘This was a great sight, as both 
men, doing all they knew, rowed stroke for stroke, side by side, all 
up the straight, and it was a glorious exhibition of good pluck and 
good sculling, ‘This is the only dead heat recorded as having been 
given at Henley; although in the race for the Steward’s Cup, in 1845, 
there was such a closely contested race between the fours of Oxford 
University and the St. George's Club, that the umpire at the bridge at 
first declared it to be a dead heat ; but subsequently, for what reason 
is not very clear, decided in favour of Oxford by twelve inches. 
Itwas in 1843 that Oxford achieved their famous seven-oared victory 
in the final heat for the Grand Challenge Cup. Their original stroke 
having been sud:lenly taken ill, they proposed to substitute another man 
for him, but ion Rooms’ crew, who wert 
their opponents, refused to allow. So they shifted their men, started 
without a bowman, and, amidst a great display of popular enthusiasm, 
gallantly won the race: probably to the great disgust of their adver- 
saties, who must have felt particularly small on the occasion. The 
late Licut.-Colonel Brewster, of the Inns of Court Volunteers, rowed 
four in the Osford boat in this famous race, and the seven, this time 
with another man, followed up their success by winning, in the fol 
lowing month, the gold cup at the then Thames Regatta, their old 
opponents, the Cambridge Rooms’ crew, being again behind them. 
Some clubs appear to have great fancies for particular prizes at 
Henk The London Rowing Club, for instance, has won the 
Grand Challenge Cup four times; Fton College has been successfil 
in alike number of races for the Ladies’ Plate, for eights ; while the 
Kingston Rowing Club has actually carried off the Wyfold Cup, for 
fours, on no fewer than six consecutive occasions. It is fortunate for 
the Henley committee that their challenge cups do not, under any 
circumstances, become the property of the winners, or they would 
certainly have had to replace the Wyfold Cup at least, more than 
once. The beauty of the scene, as well as the excellence of the 










































as ‘h 
fom Henley F 
i an ever-shifting assemblage of boats of all kinds, 


‘the - pleasant adjuncts to the sport which are to be 
ieieieypacatipecbably ths Metropolitan Amateur Regatta, at 
‘never be so successful as the energy of its promoters and 


gradually perished of inanition some years 

Isto be feared that the public will not much care about 
ig & regatta at Putney where, although the course is excel- 
really but little of the racing can be seen except from the 
of steamer, and where there is no pleasant promenade for 
such as is afforded by the meadows and by the * Lion" lawn: 
3 a ‘Bames, where there isa very well conducted regatta, 
4 ‘cup for fours, is a little better off in this 
pect tnot much, Kingston is still better off, with its pretty 

h ig still the fatal drawback that only part, and. 
| party of the racing can be scen from it. The same 
on applies, in a smaller degree, to Walton, where there is, 
nley, the pleasantest and prettiest regatta of the year, at any 
the neighbourhood of London. Newcastle and Glasgow have 
; | regattas, bat, in the country, the regattas arc, 











eo Siaesstare)iethe'cace for the Wingheld ‘ecalls at Pat- 
tof which takes rank as amateur champion of the 
the carly years of its establishment, usually 
; but, of late years, has been won by the 
‘one of the Universities, until the last race, when Mr. 
for the London Rowing Club. Although the course 

tnéy to’ Mortlake) many splendid races have been 
oveted prize, and no one who saw Mr. Lawes, 

tly of the great Oxford scullers, Messrs. 
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Woodgate and Michell, after two tremendous tussles, can t 
much finer racing. In 1849, when the course was even longer, 
then from Putney to Kew, or something oven six miles, one of the 
finest races on record was rowed between Mr. F, Playford and Mn 
Bone, Alternate leads were the order of the day, neither man coskd 
get away, and it was anybody's race right home, when Mfr. Playford | 
just managed to screw himself in first by half a length, "The late Mr 
Casamajor held the championship for six years, from 1855 to 1860, 
and was probably the finest amateur sculler ever seen, His enormous 
reach and great power, combined with a rare energy and 
determination, made him a most formidable customer, and for a time 
he completely frightened away all opposition, and entirely mopopo- 
lised the championship, as well as the Diamond Sculls at Henley. 

‘The course from Putney to Mortlake is sometimes considered 
almost too long for scullers, and indeed it seems quite far enough for 
anybody ; but twenty or thirty years ago, still longer distances were 
not altogether unusual. Thus, for instance, in 1844, — mace was 
rowed at Norwich over the trifling distance of fifty-five miles. The 
winner got over the ground, or rather the water, in 10 hours and at 
minutes, and took the stakes 25/. a side, which seems little enough 
after so long a pull; the other gentleman turning up about an hour 
later, Christy beat Joyce from London Bridge to Gravesend, 
1837, and the time they took for this little matter may be gathered 
from the fact, that in the same year one Pilkington, who had backed 
himself to row the distance in five hours, accomplished his task in 
3 hours and 58 minutes, from which it would appear that he must 
have been a very knowing matchanaker, or a. very bad judge of his 
own powers. The previous year an amateur, named Robinson, rowed 
from London Bridge to Gravesend and back, a distance of sixty 
miles, in seven hours and a half, having allowed himself eight hours 
for the job, He was probably encouraged to attempt this feat by 
his success in'a previous match from London to Erith and back, said 
to be forty miles. This match was won by a quarter of an hour only, 
Robinson's allotted time being five hours and a half ‘The stakey 
we are told, were considerable. Norwich was a great place for these 
long-distance matches, as in addition to the race above 
match was actually made in 1848 to row a distance of 100 miles in 
24 hours, and was easily won by the sculler; time being beaten by 
about four hours, 

All these performances, however, pale before the achievements of 
Mr, Lander, who appears to have been a good hand at this sort of 
thing, and who won a bet of 100/. to 104 by rowing with a partmer 
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from Oxford to Westminster Bridge, a distance of 114 miles, in 18 
‘hours and 42 minures. The partner he selected was a waterman of 
Waterloo Bridge, named Williams, and the match came off in 1837. 
‘Their difficulties appear to have commenced with the start. They 
got off at four in the morning, the wind being very strong from the 
(NNW, with a drizzling rain, and the morning as clark as pitch. At 
‘TMley they were detained about five minutes, und at Sandford the 
same, and when they reached Lord Abingdon’s the day broke. 
Sixteen more locks had to be passed before Henley, each one of 
‘course causing more or less delay ; but such good use did they make 
‘of their time that they reached that place at twelve o'clock. A brief 
‘halt of a quarter of an hour was made for refreshment, after which they 
set to work again, and arrived at Staines at four. Here they had some 
sherry, and at twenty minutes past eight reached Teddington ; at ten 
they were at Putney, and ultimately arrived at their journcy’s end at 
‘seventeen minutes to eleven. Shortly before the match Mr. Lander 
weighed twelve stone, seven pounds, and on going to scale shortly 
afterwards could only pull down cleven stone, two; which will not 
appear surprising. Williams, we are told, worked like a horse, and 
we should think he did, 

Much has been written on the subject of the effects of boat-racing 
‘upon the health of oarsmen, and on both sides of the question much 
‘strong language has been used. Its opponents accuse it with great 
vehemence of being the cause of all kinds of diseases, and of 
‘numberiess untimely deaths, while rowing-men as vehemently assert 
that it is the finest exercise in the world, and conducive to nothing 
‘Dut health and strength. To believe Dr. Skey, is to wish that all 
‘racing-boats could at once be destroyed ; while, on the other hand, 
it would appear that no man can have any pretensions to health or 
‘activity, mental or bodily, without undergoing a long apprenticeship 
‘to rowing, and two or three severe courses of training, No doubt 
there is much to be said on both sides. Excess in this respect, as 
in everything else, is bacl, and that many men have done themselves 
serious hare by overtaxing their strength is an obvious fact. We do 
not, however, believe that training, judiciously carried out, does 
anybody harm ; and more damage has been done by men rowing 
Severe races without undergoing a proper preparation, than by all the 
‘training ever done. A famous sculler, now dead, is often pointed at 
‘as an example of the evil effects of rowing, and his premature death 
‘has been alluded to as an instance of the deleterious results of training. 
‘The fact, however, was, that he was notoriously a most careless man 
in training matters, and would row sometimes with no serious prepa 
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swinter, the journey is delightful, and each season has its own peculiar 

and altogether, it has notthe interest and excitement 
of Doat-racing, no for of boating can be more enjoyable than that 
which is technically called “journey rowing.” 


the above was written, at the great boat races of November and 
men at the start, and, with scarcely one exception (of course, there 
was # refractory tug), the captains bchaved with commendable discre- 
tion during the races. Jf the umpire was unable to get near the men 
on the first day, it was not the fault of the other steamers, but of who- 
‘ever was responsible for the absurdly overcrowded state of his boat. 
‘Mr: Ireland has done such goodservice to professional boat racing by 
abolishing the absurd and ridiculous umpires, and substitating one 
single, decisive authority, that it may be hoped that on future occa» 
sions, when he is appointed umpire, he will be able to witess the 
race from an eightoared cutter, and not from the deck of a steamer, 
His snggestion az to the doing away with the cutters accompanying 
the men, to show them up, is also well worthy of attention. Surely a 
rightaway sculler’s race ought to be as much a test of a man's water 
manship as of bis style and endurance, 

‘At was fortunate that nothing occurred in any way to mar the races 
in question. Finer sculling than Kelley's it would be difficult to find ; 
and the tremendous struggle he made with Sadler, approaching Ham- 
‘mersmith Bridge, shows him to be almost as good a man as ever, He 
has proved himself, ar all events, the second-best man in England ; 
and, as he can never hope to tum the tables on Renforth, and has 
been rowing for an unprecedented number of years, he will exercise 
‘4 Wise discretion in leaving the river to younger scullers. The fine 
spurt made by Sailer at the Soap Works, when he appeared tho- 
roughly beaten, and which took him up to Kelley and eventually past 
him, was a treat to witness; and it seemed almost impossible that 
Kelley could come again. Come again he did, however, and to some 
purpose, as they shot Hammersmith Bridge almost level; and then 
Sadler was fairly rowed ‘out; and, although he stuck to Kelly all 
the way, it was clear that all the life and spirit was out of his 
stroke, and that he had met a better man. His career may also be 
consixlered closed. Not good enough for Renforth, and too good for 
anybody else, there is no chance of his being able to make a satisfac~ 


tory match. 
‘The hero of the two matches is, of course, James Renforth, of New- 


a 
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castle, who beat Kelley for the championship on the r7th of November 
with great ease, and who is, undoubtedly, a remarkable sculler. 
His style, far better in the race than it was in practice, reminded old 
hands of Bob Chambers; and there were not wanting many good 
judges who opened their eyes with astonishment, and proclaimed 
the new sculler to be the best man they had ever seen. He possesses 
enormous power and a slashing, if not very elegant, style. ‘That his 
pace is great may be inferred from the fact, that he rowed his match 
with Kelley in almost the shortest time on record. It is true that there 
was an exceptionally strong tide that day, but the latter part of the 
journey might have been rowed much faster if it had been required. 
It will, we take it, be some time before a man can be found good 
enough to lower the colours of the present champion. 

Both these memorable races were excellently managed ant 
thoroughly well conducted throughout ; and, if this continues to be 
the case in future matches, there need be no more fear of profer 
sional rowing losing its interest and popularity than there is at present 
of the decline of amateur boat racing. 


ALONE. 


AM lonely! very lonely ! though I hear the city’s roar, 
‘And the stream of life that passes ever to and fro my door ; 
‘The twilight’s robbed of beauty by the fog before it spread, 
And the gas-flames round about are like eyes of lurid red; 
‘My heart aches with a sorrow and my cyes ache with the gloom, 
And I turn unto the fire buming brightly in the room ; 
As it glisters on the holly and the ivy on the walls, 
How many happy Christmas Eves and gatherings it recalls ! 
‘And I think of all my dear ones,—more dear that we're apart ; 
1 know their mirth hath pauses by the beating of my heart. 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows, and I look with vacant stare 
‘On the nearer thing before me,—an old and empty chair, 

Is it vapour? Is it fancy? As I see two baby girl 
In their eyes the blue of heaven, its sunlight on their curls, 
‘Their dimpled cheeks are tinted o'er with such a roscate glow, 
Like damask rose-leaves lying on white marble or on snow. 
Ah! I knew two earthly angels such as they are, in time gone, 
But the other angels called thera, and they left me one by one ! 
Why come they now to stay brief time, and then again to flee 
To their far-off land of shadows? ‘They cannot stay with me, 





‘Again the ancient chair is filled. Now by a stalwart youth, 
Whose bright, calm face is beaming with the eloquence of truth. 
T know him well! I love him well! I found how great his wortls 
When first my own unstable mind in error ventured forth. 

With earnest grasp he held me back, and called to me “ Be brave! 
‘The petty wrongs and strifes of life can end but in a grave ; 
Stand thou but firm by right and truth, and battle at thy best, 
And Death will only ope the gate to an eternal rest." 

0, how he loved the greenwood, the river and the stream | 

And T ne'er walk in woods alone but in a pleasant dream, 
Where he is still my commde, as he was wont to be, 

‘Though he’s in the land of shadows. He cannot stay with me. 


~_—_ 
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Another shape the old chair fills. A woman young and fair, 
Whose neck of ivory ’s half concealed amid her chestnut hair; 
Her checks grow pale as moonlight; her eyelids droop, now close, 
And from her pretty parted lips the coral colour goes! 

Her rounded bosom, like the swell of waveless ocean, moves, 

‘As she in whispered music confesses that she loves ! 

‘The chestnut hair hath silver lines, Time's touch is on her cheeks; 
But still the sweet old music comes with every word she speaks! 
Our children hear it as I heard. Love bear her words to me, 
Her heart is answering to my heart! She speaks to them of me, 








Mars Lewox. 








THE CHRISTMAS BARREL OF 
OYSTERS. 


'T rust be filled with prime “natives,” of course ; and where 
all the “natives” come from, that are sent hither and 
thither in Engiand in the weeks immediately before and 
after Christmas, must be a never failing source of wonder to 

those who are not familiar with the resources of the oyster trade, 
And how, in addition to the extra demand at Christmas time, when 
people regale on oysters who never partake of thetn at any other 
season, the usual supplics can be obtained for the everyday and 
ever-increasing trade of the shell.fich shops and hotels, is still more 
wonderful: London alone is never satisfied unless six hundred 
millions of oysters are caten every year by the dwellers in that 
mighty Babylon, Such an enormous and continuous demand for 
these mollusks betokens a corresponding supply, and there must 
of mecessity be somewhere at work an organization capable of 
attending to this department of the national commissariat. Well, 
there is such an organization at work, and I propose to describe, 
from personal observation, how the “natives” that fill the Christmas 
oyster barrel are obtained, how they differ from other oysters, how 
they are fattencd, and to what value they attain as an article of 
commerce, giving at the same time a brief account of other seats 
of oyster culture than that of Whitstable, where the “native,” sar 
exeltoxe, bas found a home and been nursed into perfection. 

‘The most remarkable of the many remarkable facts connected 
with the oyster, is its enormous fecundity, We know that many of 
our best food fishes are vastly prolific, that the cod-fish, the salmon, 
and the sole, yield their young by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
but cach oyster, if we can believe some of the recent writers on 
oyster culture, yields its young in millions! How easy, then would 
it be, were this the case, to supply a hundred Londons with 
any quantity of oysters? But all statements as. to the fecundity of 
our foodfishes must, I fear, be taken under abatement, and, un- 
doubtedly, a very large discount must especially be allowed in the 
case of the oyster. If each of these animals (it is a curious fact of 
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oyster life, that every shell contains a male and a female) yields fifty 
thousand young ones, it would evince a vast power of reproduction ; 
but, it must be borne in mind that vast powers of 

something more than all at once meets the eye. In the sea there is 
ever going on a perpetual warfare : the great are constantly engaged 
in devouring the small. Fishes of all kinds are perpetually preying 
upon each other, I have taken eleven herrings from the stomach 
of a cod-fish, and a few days ago T found sixty-seven prawns i the 
interior of a small haddock! Fish of all kinds incur a d 
danger, for not only may the young be extensively preyed 
constant succession of enemies, but the eggs from not being 
may never come to life. ‘The oyster has a fixed abiding p 
therefore cannot eseape its enemies very well. It cannot m 
Wherever the young animal falls there it has to live and grow, oF 
there it must die and rot away. Hundreds of millions of young 
oysters perish, as I may say, almost before they are born, that is the 
spat may be swept away by a rough sea, and fall on a place = 
thoroughly uncongenial to its growth that the young ones all perth 
As is now pretty well known even to the general reader, the oyste 
emits its spat in the warm summer months, a hot temperature ai 

moist condition of the atmosphere being thought—but as Tree 
erroneously—to be the most suitable conditions for securing 2 
large spat. As has been said, the oyster is an hermal 

and cach individual yields a large quantity of spat: quantity here 
is the best word, as the animal goes on brewing and exuding the 
matter, which naturalists call spat, for many successive 

looks like melted tallow, and is about the consistency of 
whether the spat be itsclf the young of the oyster is @ ut 
fact, but the substance certainly contains the infant animal, ¥ 

as seen by the aid of a good microscope, appears wonder! 
perfect. This spat, or fatty substance, is said to ‘upod 
emission to the surface of the water, and to float 

several days, or, as some say, only for a few hours; then it 

to the bottom, and whether or not a crop of oysters ae 
tained, depends entirely on the conditions of that 2 
spat falls on a muddy bottom then the young animals, drownel 
in the mud, are lost for ever. If, on the contrary, 
falls on a rocky or shelly botttom, then a great crop 
doubtedly be the result, because that is just one of th 
conditions for ensuring the growth of these animals, 
is obvious, may be tossed hither and thither by the 
ultimately become lost. An oyster bed throws off a 
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lesser supply of spat every year, but none of it may, for the reasons 
given above, be utilized. 

‘The infant oyster must find for itself a “coigne of vantage” to 
shelter it from the force of the waves; to this it must cling till man 
or some other of its numerous enemies, ruthlessly plucks it from 
its abiding place. It is this fact, in ies natural history, thar has led 
amen to cultivate the oyster artificially, as it is called, that is to 
gather the spat and nurse it into a marketable commodity, ‘This 
was done hundreds of years ago by persons who were evidently as 
great adepts in the art as the oyster farmers of today. At Whitstable, 
where I shall suppose wr barrel of “ natives "to have been obtained, 
athe dredgers have never yet been able to obtain a spat from off their 
own oyster fields; it may be because that oysters laid down to fatten 
are said not to spat, or it may be because the spat cither does not rise, 
Or that if it does so, it is carried away toa distance by some adverse 
tidal influence. In some parts of France the ostreoculturists are 
more fortunate. At Arcachon, near Bordeaux, where there is a fine 
series of artificial oyster beds, the spat has becn rarcly known to fail ; 
but then the basin of Arcachon is a peculiar place—the spat cannot 
very well get out of it, so that the oyster farmers there have a great 
advantage compared with those of Whitstable, who have to buy all 
the oysters they lay down to fatten for the Christmas oyster barrels, 
At Arcachon, the French government have constructed model beds 
on which haye been placed all kinds of asparails for the collection 
‘of spat, and to afford aid to the growth of the oyster, At one period 
the beds in the basin of Arcachon were natural beds, and the oysters, 
gravdies they were called, grown upon them had a European reputa- 
tion ; but in consequence of the greed of those who had the right of 
d the supplies began to fail, and in time, chiefly from over- 

the fine natural beds of Arcachon became barren. ‘They 
were left for ycars without attention, till, instigated by the oft-repeated 
tradition of former plentifulness, M. Coste, of the French Institute, 
had them explored, with a view to cultivation, on the artificial 
system. They were then found to be overrun with mud and sea- 
weeds, and not a single catable oyster was seen upon them. 

‘Professor Coste had, previous to this, made a yoyage of explora- 

| tion on the coasts of the Mediterranean, with a view to note all that 
a8 worth copying in the art of pisciculture. In the course of his 
shad come upon a very ancient scene of oyster cultivation, 


p rf At this place, where the mode of culture to- 
ne as it was a thousand years ago, M, Coste derived 
yster culture which have been of singular benefit to the 
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“Boouf, It is not known whether or not 


davis ofthe at pam of Take Fasaro ; at any rate, it is 


soon able to convince himself that what he had 

“the way of’ oyster culture, could. be casily realised. 

b not by clearing away the mud, but by filling in upon 
large quantity of more solid mattery composed: of small parcels 


bottoms on which to place the kind of matter that 
Be rtneresepeion ofthe’ inns cysrer: rood: To 
intended to go to the market and pur 

his great astonishment he was 

ee ee ee Seer 


oo he could scarce believe what 
osed | ‘him, and thinking he was in a dream, he kicked 


on cach square foot of ground! Now, the pro- 

this spatcome from ? Doubtless it was wafted 

al parc of M. Boeuf from some adjacent natural oyster 
my theory to be true. 


Er yesisale beer ‘hat while dn the 
‘never been, known to fail, yet around the He de 
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| along with some other particulars of this curious industry, In i859, 
about 3,099,009 oysters were laid down in the bay of St, Bricuc, on 
the coast of Brittany. In the following year, three fascines, taker 
up at Hazard, contained 20,000 oysters, of from one to two inches 
in diameter. The total expense of forming cach bank was only 
221 francs, and 300 fascines were laid down for this sum. Multiply, 
then, 309 by 20,00, and 6,000,000 oysters will be obtained, which, 
if solid at 20 francs per 1000, will produce 120,000 francs, Tf, hows 
ever, the number of oysters on cach fascine were taken as dnly 
£0,000, the sum of 60,000 francs would be procured, which, for an 
expenditure of only 221 francs, would give—as M. Laviciare, Com- 
missary of the Maritime Inscription, remarks in his report to the 
French Government—“a much larger profit than any other branch 
‘of industry.” In 1862, the produce of oysters sold in Paris amounted 
to 2,446,095 francs | 
‘The following hints about the oyster, and maxims on oyster cul- 
ture, have been gathered from a variety of sources, chiefly French; 
and most of them, 1 think, will be quite new to the English public, 
| asthey have only been printed chiefly in scientific and technical publi- 
| cations. Some of them are by M. Fraiche, and others by the Abbé 
‘Mouls and Dr, Kemmerer. The last named gentleman says that, 
Tike every other living creature, the oyster requires a certain space in 
which to exist’ Agglomeration, he tells us, is a great cause of mor- 
tality in the oyster family! which shows the necessity of an annual 
and arrangement of the oyster seed. He further tells us 
‘that the great law which governs oyster life is heat, and that oysters 
afflicted with obesity never spawn, Young oysters, he says, can live 
| for two days without being fixed. Oyster growth is rapid, and it is 
} all impossible that the animal may yield two supplies of ova in’ 
1 
| _ ‘These mollusks, we are told in “Les Plages de France," “take 
| 
\ 





‘three years to develop, and are greatly improved by being collected 
‘im parca” When placed in the claires, or fattening ponds, they may 
be greened very easily, and many persons prefer their oysters to have 
| p tinge. A dozen oysters ought, it is said by the author of 
de France," to weigh five ounces. 
r French author gives us the following maxims -— 
Ps are fit to transplant when they are twenty months old.” 
atten best on a muddy bottom in the confluence of a 
the #ea, and the thinner the oysters are laid down the 
2 ” 







the natural French oyster beds there is a great 
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kind 5 but even the Newhaven oysters, grawn about Leith Roads 
surpass in flavour those of Whitstable ; they are, how- 
ever, naturally grown oysters, and are really excellent. What an 
‘oyster gains in fat, it is sure to lose in flavour, 
. The following figures relating to the oyster beds of Kent, will be 
found interesting to those who are studying the subject of oyster 
culture. They were given two years ago on the authority of Captain 
George Austin, of Canterbury. ‘There are now on the Whitstable and 


week cach throughout the year; the Whitstable men cam gos. a 
week, the others les. The amount paid in wages by the owncis 
of the private beds at Whitstable, &c,, in one year, is 25,5004; the 
amount paid in wages at the Essex local beds is 35,000/.; making a 
‘total of 160,500/, expended in wages in one year. Add to this, the 
money expended in keeping the boats in repair and working con- 
dition, paid to shipwrights, smiths, sail and rope makers 20/. a boat, 
giving 17,0007 Replacing old boats and those lost in storms, at 5/. 
cach, 4500/ You thus have # total expenditure on labour-wages, and 
wages to artisans, of 182,000 spent upon twenty-seven square miles 
‘of oyster ground. ‘The sales from these beds during the same period, 
amounted to 201,000/, 

‘The “natives” are largely grown from Essex spat. ‘There is a con- 
siderable oyster fishery at Colchester, but not nearly so important as 
‘that of Whitstable, which is the largest ‘concern of the kind in Eng- 
and with which T am acquainted ; the oyster fisheries of the Frith 
of Forth, indeed, might be greatly extended. These belong principally 
to the Duke of Buccleuch and the city of Edinburgh, and are of 
great extent. The beds in the Frith of Forth are all natural scalps, 
and exceedingly productive, as the spat always falls in the beds, or 
‘in their immediate neighbourhood; in fact, it cannot escape, and even 
‘when by tidal influence it is floated off the upper oyster beds, it is 
‘emtight at Inchkeith, and generally sinks on what is called the 
* neutral ground" there, and so becomes accessible to the fishermen, 

are many excellently managed private oyster layings on the 

in addition to the fishery which is under the supervision of 

“the corporation, and which has been known in some years to yield 
many as six thousind bushels of oysters; and the public were 


| 
| in a report by a fishery commission that the demand for 
| oysters is now so enormous, that almost any quantity that could be 
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Christmas barrcls of oysters have, I suspect, been anything but 
plentiful during the Iast season or two; aud the reason for such 
scarcity is not far to seek. With “natives” selling wholesale at eight 
guineas a bushel we need not wonder that Christmas presents are 
beginning now to assume a different shape, ‘The country turkey or 
the brace of pheasants, with a hare added, is beginning to be recipro- 
cated in gifts of pretty books. These, it must be confessed, will be 
more lasting ; both old and young can take up a book again and 
again, and derive gratification alike from its pictures and letterpress. 
Oysters are, undoubtedly, a great treat to inland people; but, when 
a Christmas cod-fish costs one guinea and a barrel of natives another, 
itisno wonder that other presents are being selected to replace them, 
‘The success of the Hayling Island oyster farmers has, however, set 
many other companies a going, and we may therefore expect in the 
course of the next few years to have very large additions made to our 
selling stock-of oysters, and I must say that I hope these additional 
supplies will result in.a great reduction of price. Halfacrown for a 
dozen ofvoysters isa charge that no fellow will be inclined to submit 
to, yet that is what is charged in the London shellfish shops at 
present. By next Christmas our barrel of oysters should cost not 
mort than halfthe sum that has been paid for it duting these last 
two yearns 

JG, Bewrnam. 
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N Devonshire, by the brightest and liveliest trout stream, 
whither the angler may repair, having duly paid a weekly 
troutrent, the happy, solitary Dominic Pim lingers, with a 
smile upon his face, the livelong day. Pim has a merry 
eye—else, a serious face, wherein the habit of handling the keys of 
the cellar is written in faint lines, Pim is not an indiscreet table- 
lover, for he it was who said, “the man who cannot leave the last 
glass in the bottle, even of '58 Chilteau-Margaux, or '48 White 
Hermitage, does not blossom round my mahogany tree.” Pim loves 
the good things of the world, as it is so difficult to love woman, 
wisely. He reflects with his wine-sips, and marks the journey of the 
golden thread to the sluggish corners of his brain. He is master of 
every inch of sunshine that is darted within his skull. At most when 
he has ended, will he permit a chuckle to sound deep in his throat. 
He rises—a festival covered with a hat! He has never been known 
to say, “Sir, there is a morrow-morning in that wine ;" for he does 
‘not descend to serve counsel to that mere beginning of 2 man, the 
guest who cannot in due season say— Enough ! 

Tt was observed to Mr. Dominic Pim by an indiscreet friend, that 
all people were not gifted with the courage (compared with which 
the soldier's is mere disciplined timidity) Nature had lavished upon 
him. “I beg your pardon, sir,” said Pim, with his serious face and 
his merry eyes—two of sunshine in a cloud—“I beg your 
pardon; ¥ will not have my little virtue taken from me and presented 
to the world as a bit of jewelry which nature has been generous 
‘enough to confer on your humble servant. Zounds, sir, Nature made 
‘me as greedy as you. Do you think I have never gone to bed, and 
suffered unrest, with the remembrance of that last glass left in the 
bottle? I have subducd myself with very great difficulty ; but this 
philosophy, gathered after many headaches, was my stoutest staff—= 
he whose ‘enough’ is firmest in the utterance, most enjoys, Why, 
sir, half the dinner of some men is wasted in getting over the effect of 
yesterday's, I ain now complete master of myself; and when the 
inner man speaks, saying, ‘we arc at our merriest and best,’ 
knife and fork slip mechanically from my hand, and f push the, 
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from me, without once permitting myself to think I should have 
liked another bit or drop. It is the secret of health : the whole art 
of living. I coukl put your thick volume of Walker, who prosed 
overmuch, extre nous, in a nutshell, enough! The arts of guwrman- 
lise are the arts of temperance,” 

Pim is standing at the door of the inn, leaning lovingly upon the 
rod he has just encased for the day; and the landlord of the 
Crusted Bottle is lingering reverently by, admiring his rubicund 
and scholarly guest, of whom he has said, “he knows every scale of 
every fish, and every wing of every fly.” Pim is in his customary 
happy humour. He has had some good sport, and has been great 
on his successes in the Holin Meadow Hole. The trout are in the 
cook's hands; the port stands ia a warm room, mellowing to the 
ticking of a cuckoo clock. It is the hour of light and: pleasant 
meditation—atter a good wash and putting on of fine linen for the 
chief ceremony of the day. The mind is always gently stimulated 
with the anticipation of the oyster that is opening and of the Chablis, 
into the amber of which the butlers eye is diving. Pim was bright 
and “ fancy free;" and his eye watched the sunlight skipping upward 
upon the chestnut that was a perpetual glory under the windows of 
the Crusted Bottle. 

“To think of the months in every year I pass in the Temple!" 
Mr, Pim, bencher of his inn, meditated, “and this is always here to 
be enjoyed. I know spring would be but sorry weather if we had 
nothing else but spring, fowjours perdrix, and that kind of proverbial 
philosophy which saves thousands of men the trouble of thinking 
for themselves, But what about no spring, not a partridge in the 
country, not a woodcock in brave old England, not a trout in a 
single stream ! Better always trout than no trout, and perpetual spring 
than the congenialities of the North Pole for ever. 1 say again, that 
I should spend eleven months out of every twelve in Pump Court, 
when all this beauty is for ever at my command—the changing of 
‘the seasons giving it only a fresh holiday dress—is monstrous. Do 
you think, sir, I should or could ever tire of that chestnut, or yawn 
in the Holm Meadow! We, townsmen, with cobwebs in our eyes, 
‘camp't understand how countryfolk get through the time in the 
winter: the fact being that they enjoy nature in perpetual quiet; 
while we, dulled by town haste and unrest, positively cannot see in 
‘the country thar which the countryman finds in it, You know the 
the Indian dyes is now said to be the result of the crystal- 
¢ in which the Indian sces with a distinctness and pene- 
¢ have not. Country distractions, as [ have watched 
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them, are exhaustless—only get a man of quiet, observant, kindly 
mind. For instance, I, a townsman, with that yearning for ihe 
country which I cannot subdue, and which makes me miserable ip 
‘the rattle and busy life, and amid the hard faces of London, can 
spend my month here, and find towards its close that T know next 
to nothing of the place. [remember a capital story, d Prager. 

“Tcalled one day onan unfortunate friend who was in the London 
sponging-house, which isa disgrace to our law reformers, and indect 
to.all of us; when I fell into conversation with that foggy dignitary 
whose local title is ‘the man on the key.’ He had seen his part of 
the world; and a man of peculiar experience always interests me, 
‘So we fell into conversation, and he told me a number of stories 1 
may some day select for you over a bottle of wine. But this is 10 
my point. While we were talking, a newly-caught prisoner was brought 
in; 0 person of lofty and venerable appearance, who saluted the man 
onthe key familiarly, saying, ‘I've come to see you again, Dick.’ 
‘Pleased to see you, sir; but sorry you've come,’ was Mr, Dick's 
polite and humane answer. ‘The venerable man turned with a light 
step into a yard that was railed over like a beanpit, ‘he new comer 
glanced briskly about the sponging yard; then turning upon Dick, 
exclaimed, “Why, Dick, what has become of the canaries ??” 

Here was the touch of sympathy between the vencrable man ani 
Mr. Dick. Hundreds of prisoners had been under the care of the 
man on the key, not one among whom had noticed the birds. The 
venerable prisoner was n sympathetic observer, who would analyse 
the mildew on his prison walls, or philosophise on the ust of his 
chains, Plant that observer here, and I'll warrant he would not find 
a dull moment in all the livelong year. Well, T pretend to be some- 
what in his mould. A man may be able to spend his life in his 
garden, and yet wholly incompetent to the task of writing his obser 
vations like Alphonse Karr. 

The host of the Crusted Bottle—a spare, intrusive sharp man, 
whom Mr. Pim, chuckling, called “ the Weasel "—hereupon advanced 
from under his porch (over which roses and honeysuckles were toying 
with the soberer clematis in the background), and said) with the 
satisfaction of a man who had seen the trout in the dish, and knew 
that his kitchen was not disgraced, 

“Your dinner is quite ready, Mr. Pim.” 

Mr. Dominic Pim smiled and bowed, and gently pushed his humble 
servant and chronicler before him to the dining-room. 

‘The ¢loth was moorland snow; the flowers were nodding in at'the 
windows: a thrush in awicker cage slantiog from the wall (an old bit 
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of painster's observation) was musical ; the look-out was a_garde: all 
“greenery, e) beyond. ‘The dinner: trout, a capon lying 

ron thy ‘Of water-cresses, a dish of tomatoes, the gravy made 
under Mr, Pin's own directions, and a custard, the component eggs 
‘amb milk of whieh were the pride of the landlady. A pint of ad- 
~mirble Madeira, and a bottle of port, which Mr. Pim was handsome 


petacncote, ‘completed our moderate entertainment. 
"€o fare, but good country fare,” Mr. Pim observed, with my 
‘earnest approbation, And he became “garrulously given " over his 
wine. He dwelt on the virtues of blackcock, while the landlord 
“was elearing the table, to the great delight of the sharp host of the 
Crusted Bottle. 


“There is mt one drawback to life in such a place as this, and 
‘that is—" 

_-* Pray tell’ me, Mr. Pim,” the Weasel bogged; “that I may see if 
itean’be done away with. What is it, Mr. Pim 2” 

“ No woodcock.” 
~ “ Tmpossible—quite impossible, Mr. Pim—for love or money.” 
~ “Money or love, you mean, Love never pays the bill, man.” 

‘The Weasel went away lamenting, and we drew near to the window, 
“Mr, Pim was pleased with his point, and sat smiling and watching an 
owl that was swaying most depressingly in a comer of the garden, 

“ He looks like'a philosopher, whose last experiment has failed ; 
an unprinted poet; a painter, who has just carried back his rejected 

masterpiece to his garret. But he is a fool, sir. For nearly three 
weeks now has he been my companion over my wine, and I assure 
Nic Pim ended with grave humour)—“ I promise you, a3 

‘man of conscientious observation, there is nothing in him, Nail 
aia ‘a barndoor to-morrow, ani! the world would wag on just as 
‘The bird still swayed, as in agony of mind, 
Pim went on, watching his ‘friend in the feathers,” ax he called 
Yet I should miss the rascal, much as I despise him for the 
“energy and courage with which he takes the blows of the 
has often called'to mind the proverb the Italians have— 
to the coward under blows, ‘They say— 

a ++* Luckily, they were not peaches.’ 

Disracli has good explanation of this, It scems that the 
of the Castle Poggibonsi, possibly from some strange 
ed on St. Bernard's day, pay, or paid, a tribute of 
Court of Tuscany, which are—or were, rather—shared 
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among the ladies in waiting and the pages at Court. It happen 
‘one season, ina great scarcity of peaches, that the good of 
Poggibonsi, finding them rather dear, sent, instead of the customary 
tribute, a quantity of fine juicy figs, which so incensed the pages, 
that as soon as they got hold of them they began in sage to empty 
the baskets on the heads of the ambassadors, who, in attempting to 
fly as well as they could from the pulpy shower, half-blinded, and 
recollecting that peaches would have had stones in them, cried out, 
*Luckily, they were not peaches!’ That bird would quail mnie 
peach.” 

“ We are often amused by those whom we despise,” L said, cei 
‘Mr. Pim on new ground. 

“ And diverted by those who despise us.” 

We fell into such pleasant conversation, and our respective conte- 
butions of knowledge and observation of the world fell into such 
harmonious margueterir, that Mr. Pim exerted his eloquence to keep 
me another day. 

“ Sir," I said, “I'm bidden to a feast of reindeer to-morrow, in 
London. It has been pronounced, of late, the finest meat in 
flavour, grain, and succulence, in the world.” 

Mr. Pim, while confessing his sorrow that we could not, under 
the circumstances, take up the silken threads of our conversational 
embroidery on the morrow, consented to my departure. 

“ T must needs make shift with my graceless owl," he said, And 
we parted as we lit our bed-room candles. 

What remains to be told reached me after a year or two, 

Mr, Pim, on the morrow or so of my leave-taking, enjoyed another 
good day's sport over the Holm Meadow Hole, and thereabouts. He 
returned home, however, drenched, and was prevailed upon by “ the 
Weasel" to take an extraordinarily stiff glass of brandy-and-water 
before dinner, Washed and brushed, and wrapped in his flannel 
dressing-gown, he appeared in the dining-room, ‘The Weasel was all 
attention—very pleased, and very nervous, 

“What do you give me to-day?” said Mz. Pim, airing himself 
before the fire, and with the zest of a man equal to any delicacy, 

‘The Weasel, with a twitch of his head, answered— 

“T think you will like it, Mr. Pim—that I do; leastways, I 
hope so.” 

“Ah! ha! some surprise. We shall see. I think welll say 
another pint of that Madeirt. Madeira, like beauty, Is found in 
strange places at times.” 

Mr. Pim never enjoyed « dinner more, he said, as he ‘cast his 
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serviette upon the table, and turned to the bit of fire the thoughtful 
host had made on the chilly, wet day. 

_ * That woodcock you gave me was admirable. You are a wizard 
landlord. It seems only an hour or two ago you told myself and 
‘Mr. Fin-Bee that woodcock was as impossible as a Chinese bird's 
nest; and today you produce one—and no ordinary specimen! I 
shall not forget this. A man's heart may be ungrateful, his stomach 
never,” 

During the evening Mr, Pim dozed, and read, and pondered, 
digesting the woodcock. 

‘On the morrow, having dined on his ordinary fare, and with 
sluggish appetite, he drew his chair to {ts usual place, and, with his 
wine at bis elbow, slowly unfolded the London paper. Presently he 
glanced into the garden, His eyes wandered from point to point : 
under the shrabs, upon the roofs of the outhouses. 

“ Where the deuce has the shabby raseal hidden himself? T felt 
he would come to no good. He has been pelted with peaches at 
last. Yet he seldom moved from that corner. He'll sneak out 
presently.” 

Again and still again Mr. Pim put aside his paper, and surveyed 
the garden. 

“No—he's nowhere to be seen. It's annoying—extremely an- 

‘At length, impatient, Mr. Pim rang the bell violently; and the 
Weasel appeared, rubbing his hands to express his alacrity, 

* Landlord," said Mr. Pim, * 1 don't see the owl—my owl.” 

Visible embarrassment on the countenance of the Weasel, which 
fires Mr. Pim, 

* Tell me directly,—I must know. What has become of him?" 

‘The landlord, in an apologetic tone (an obsequious man will 
apologise for the east wind)— 

“ T'm sorry to tell you, Mr. Pim, sir—he’s dead |” 

“Dead! When and how did he die?” 

We killed him, sir.” 

‘The landlord's excitement was increasing. The anger of Mr. Pim 
“ahaa Sha 

“ Killed him—my only companion! Let me see the poor bird!” 

‘The Weasel now shook with fright, and he muttered, “ It was 

” 







Impossible!” Mr. Dominic Pim shouted. “ Don't you know 
‘Brougham said impossible is the mothertongue of fools? 
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‘The landlord was overcome, and could not help it He burstapon 
the “ road of confessions.” 

“ Didn't you complain, Mr. Pim— am sure you willadmit you 
did—of the sameness of the dinners?" 

‘The terrible truth, as: it is obscrved: in» nineteen novels out of 
twenty, burst upon the unfortunate Dominic Pim. 

“ Scoundrel! yow don’t meansto tell me that you served thet 
old——" 

© Be just, Mr. Pim: pray be justy sir,” the landlord interjected. 
“ Didn't you say, only yesterday, that in all your days you newer eat 
such a blackeork ?” 

“ The shameful cruclty, too !~the brutality !:to kil" 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr. Pim. 1 don't’ deserve vhaf repronchy 
He died!” 

Mr, Dominic Pim's fly has not skimmedsthe: Holi» Meadow Hole 
for many along day. 

Fin-Tve, 


THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 


Jong 2s “ancient surloin" continues to be the standard 
of old English hospitality, and plum porridge is not 
considered Popery, the bullock broadside will be 
planted early in December among omnibus and murab 
literature, and the tumstiles at the Agricultural Hall will never cool: 
by day. Since Mr. Boulnois's reign ceased, anc numbers were not kept 
lark, about 108,000 people have annually, on the average, gazed: 
‘on the feast of fat things at Islington. Massinger’s City Madam 
‘suggests that three’ fat wethers should be bruised up to make sauce 
for‘one peacock ; but they were cheap in those days, and salesmen: 
dil not stand out for 6 to 3%. a-pieoe for prizetakers before they 
gave the hand spat to the butcher. The dignity of cattle and sheep 
has been marvellously progressive of late years, and none do them 
more homage than the London public, ‘They handle:their “fool's 
catch,” and punch their ribs, and poke them up till the beast: goes 
down in despair, and his owner comes to the rescue with hurdles tw 
fence him off.) They are equally attentive to the sheep, which lear 
at last to keep to the opposite side of the pen, if possible, Jobn 
Day, the crack *‘trainer” of the Merton Southdowns, is ag severe 0 
schoolmaster to the Londoners as he is a good sheep barber. Seated 
on the side of his pen, newspaper in hand, he will allow of no 
handling by the million, one of whom styled him an “acid-tempered 
dragon." After all, the Cockney is seen to most-advantage among 
the pigs, “Good Mussulman, abstain from pork," is certainly not 
one of his'tenets, as he hangs over the pens and fondly watches them 
sit up, “quite Christian like,” on their hind legs, while the swine- 
herd chucks the oatmeal balls down their throats Butchers, too, 
are not insensible to the eff which» they gain by having w prize 
‘beast or shecp on their stalls; and if they are beginners, that is:more 
than ever a reason why they should use such a sovereign advertise: 
ment Many Briton eats his roast-beef with double relish vif it is 
off her Majesty's steer, and talks about his butcher with more respect, 
and scrutinises his bill less closely in consequence. 

“The Smithfield Club has certainly been x great mother of meat for 
jnstseventy years, It first saw the light on the great Smithfield 
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market day of 1798, under the title of Smithfield Cattle and Sheep 
Society.” Mr, J. Wilkes, of Measham in Derbyshire, was its founder, 
but he seems to have been a “ Single Speech Hamilton,” as we never 
heard or read of his name in connection with anything else. Tt was 
appropriate enough that he should come from the county where dwelt 
that friend of Dr. Johnson for whom that sentence was first rent out of 
the Apocrypha, ‘*his talk is of bullocks.” Francis Duke of Bedford 
was the chairman of the day, and John Westar, John Ellman, Arthur 
Young, and thirty others, sat round him. Sir Joseph Banks sent in 
his adhesion by nightfall, and in 1802 the number of members 
éxtended toa hundred. Creslow Great Field, with its 313 setes, and 
that big fence which Mr. Anstruther Thompson jumped in after 
years, had then the same beautiful verdure which has always stamped 
it as the very navel of the Bucks grass country, and it sent up a 
bullock to the first show 6 f 7 in. high, and ro ft. 4in. in girth, Ie 
was sold for roo gs.; but in point of size it was put in the shade by 
one of 7 ft., which girthed 12 ft. 4 in. People may well fancy that 
these girths must have been taken after dinner; but it is written in 
the minute-books, and they should not doubt. George IIL. was an 
carly exhibitor of oxen, and the club had hardly been in existence 
three years before, to put it mildly, “doubts were expressed ® about 
the age of some of the pigs, The rules were very complicated both 
45 to register of food and returns from butchers, and the tables of 
experiments are of the most claborate character, John Duke of 
Bedford, who succeeded his brother in 1802, was never weary of test: 
ing the digestive juices of his bullocks, Mark and Spot. Both of 
them had to be starved into a taste for oilcake, and after all Mark 
would generally cat five cakes to Spot's two, and hence it is no 
wonder that he stole ahead of him 240 Ibe. in a long feeding 
trial, ‘Then three Hereford oxen, Ball, Boxer, and Poppet, and a 
French ox anda Devon cow, had their full swing at turnips, hay, ani 
gilcake for two months. The result was that “the Frenchman” was 
an easy winner, and the little Devon ate up to her weight so de- 
votedly, that she nearly caught up the biggest Hereford. ‘The two 
oxen of Mr. Westcary—who was at last found dead, with his pony 
grazing at his side, on the highest point of that pasture which his 
Herefords had made so renowned,—were enormous, whether fed on 
grass or oil-cake. The former, which had eaten 5934 Ibs. of tankard 
tumips and swedes, and 1184} Ibs. of hay, in its “last dip,” from 
October rst to November roth, 1802, scaled 506 st 6f Ibs, dead 
weight, including offal, at $lbs, per stone. The latter, which had 
rejoiced in 51a] Ibs. of cake, 722 Ibs. of tumips, and 963 Ibs. of 
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hay, during the same period, had the pre-eminence at 367 st. 3 Ibs" 
Nothing is said of their relative ages, but such is the accuracy of Mr. 
Brandreth Gibbs's records, that nothing can have been omitted, 

‘The minutes form a curious analysis of the mind of the club, and 
the difficulty they had in simplifying their leading idea of pro- 
ducing the most meat at the smallest cost, for the butcher, The pre- 
sident was very liberal, and during the depression which followed the 
war prices, if he had not stood in the gap with his money and medals 
there would have been no club show atall, Members increased, but 
subscriptions fell into arrear; and when at last his grace brought 
himself to believe that cattle, sheep, and swine had scen the highest 
point to which the combined sciences of breeding and feeding could 
bring them, and resigned his office for ever and aye, things looked 
dark indeed. However, this strange resolve only tended “ to knit” 
the Club's 

* Stray forces Into steadfast power.” 


Sir John Sebright, of bantam fame, and adored among the Corin- 
thians of that day for allowing a great fight to come off on his park, 
held the presidency in commission for three years, and the beautiful 
Duchess of Rutland, whose dairy is such a gem beneath the Belvoir 
woods, smiled on the club, and became a member. With 1825, Earl 
Spencer's presidency began, and for twenty years did that good 
bucolic soul pulla vigorous stroke oar. The Duke of Richmond, 
the Marguis of Exeter, and Mr. Coke also tent life to those 
Decembers, with their sweepstakes and matches. “Forty Five" saw 
the escutcheons up both for Earl Spencer and Sir John Sebright, and 
thas those “quiet days at Wiseton,” which Sir Charles Knightly, 
Jolin Grey, and Hugh Watson, loved so well, were ended. Another 
presidential profile appeared on the reverse of the prize medal of the 
‘club, which made a worthy choice in the Duke of Richmond. His 
heart was as much with Southdowns as the dead earl's had been 
with short-horns, and he knew no happier time than when he was 
talking to “little Charley,” his head shepherd, among the ewe 
flock in Goodwood Park, or the wether classes at Baker Street, 
Charley was not a good loser. He did not blame the judges, but he 
always said that he was “daddy in my stomach," and wanted “ « nip of 
dhing” On one occasion he cried outright, when he told the 
that the light-weight pen had been disqualified for being a 
d over weight, and those who saw the scene will never forget 











* Of this weight, 92 st. 5 lbs. was offal. 
1 N.S, 1369, r 
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Charley wiping, his eyes with a litte cotton handkerchief, and the 
Waterloo veteran patting bis old servant's back, and saying, inthe 
most tender tones, “ Aever wind, Charley, me mest sweat them, tr Be 
safe next time." S. Grantham and the brothers Webb kept the duke 
for many a Christmas out of gold medals for short wools, when be 
had won in 1836-37, but in4847, Charley ")was enabled to say, on 
reply to inquiries, “Dank God, £ be preity wei” Between then 
and the duke’s death in 1860, he won six times, and again’ for the 
present duke, After his grace’s death, the system of afnual presi- 
dents, commenced with Lond Bemers, whose Kerry caw and Cup 
Leicestera are always “in their place in the house)” for thab brie! 
December fat session. 

‘The clubIed: «vagrant existence for its first eight years: now at 
Wootton's livery stables, in the Dolphin-yard ; ‘then at Dixon's Repo 
sitory, in the Barbican, and from 1806 to 1838 in Sadler's Ward, 
Goswell Street. With 1839, the year which brought the Royal 
Agricultural Society into existence, at Oxford, it made a great step, 
and fiying from the haunts of Mr. Pickwick, it took up its habitation at 
Baker Street Bazaar, close to Madame Tussand’s. The r4o/ which 
the Sadler's Yard proprietor had guaranteed for prizes, was increased 
to 3007, and, as years rolled on, to 7o0/,; but all available ground- 
floor and gallery space was exhausted at Inst, and in #861 the elub 
made its latest move to the Agricultural Hall, with a cool thousand 
guaranteed. It was, however, at Baker Street that the lub eamed 
its spurs, and its prize-sheet was pretty nearly moulded into shape, 
Short-hom men love to dwell on the gold medal glories of Necklace, 
Peach, Victoria, and Beauty's Butterfly; of Stratton’s shorthorm 
stecr in 's8, and of Baker's from the Barley pastures in ‘6c, when 
landlord's and tenant's stood side by side, and the latter just won the 
day. The Rothersthorpe ox is also of noble memory, and two female 
© reserves,” Mogridge’s heifer, and MeCombie's Galloway cow have & 
more enduring fame than those which beat them, “Sir Hiarry 
Vemey’s big ox" took the town, and swelled Mr Boulnois’ bullion, 
and people looked annually for the Tittle din ox from Badminton 
Park, one of whose fellows had taken the boiled beef prize, whea the 
French jury met like witches over the cauldron. 

‘The bazaar on some evenings was like a hundred eauldrone 
Steaming; and how the people and the cattle ever bore it, passes our 
ken. We once fled away, perfectly choked, and felt that “Jack Ketel 
be upon thee.” Still we look back upon the Club and press evenings 
there as fondly as a man does to his first love. Up to eight o'clock 
even the Club were excluded, and there stood the “ country party," 
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grumbling, and sometimes kicking, for a long hour, with top boots 
and gaiters, at the sealed doors, ‘There was no human reason why 
they might not haye been in the galleries, but the rules said, no; 
and so they were left out in'the draught, contemplating specimens of 
saddlery, and listening for any little hint or stray tip which some 
‘Club runner might vouchsafe. 

When we did get in, there was a great chann in those two or three 
evening hours at Baker Street. You saw the first agriculturists of 
the day brought into a focus. During the year they were widely 
scattered; but on that Monday evening there was but one trysting 
place. Philosophers can meet, and so can archmologists, and the 
professors of a score of other ologies, but the agriculturists have no 
Jerusalem to which once a year they can go up with » change of 
linen, ‘There were once great gatherings. at Holkham when Coke of 
Norfolk was a living name. The Woburn sheepshearing under the 
elms brought about an exchange of minds between the first breeders 
and plough-farmers of the day; and farmers from the Tyneside and 
the Vale of the Eden, rode once a year to the Schooze Farm, Work- 
‘ington, to hear whether Carwen of Cumberland, and his still more 
distinguished nephew, William Blamire, could show them any new 
thing. Now there is no one to rally them for a summer's pilgrimage, 
and, save in the alleys on the Smithfield Club Monday, they never 
meetatall, Even that meeting has no reality about it like the 
Baker Street evening. There is no Club dinner on the premises 
that night, and they are off to farmers’ clubs, or theatres, or private 
dinners, by five o'clock. 

Jonas Webb, with his fine presence and happy smile, is a pleasant 
memory ; but he never lived to see the new hall of whose council 
he was the chairman. The cup of his earthly prosperity was full. 
‘He had won every prize with Southdéwns, and then sold his flock 
of 1404 for 16,646/ He had reached the summit of his wishes 
in the shorthorn gold medal for bulls, at the Battersea Royal, and 
his herd was in high vogue. ‘That spring he had revisited the 
Emperor's farm in France, and formed the leading figure on the 
platform, when the authorities held their great day, to distribute 
their prizes at the Poissy Show. Then he began to droop; and at 
Battersea he was drawn about in his Bath chair, Still he took Sir 
Charles Knightly, to whom he owed the blood, and proudly pointed 
out to him in succession his bulls, Sir Charles, Englishman, and 
First Fruits, the grandsire and sire of the white gold medallist. 
‘The evening then began to prophesy of itself. He and his wife left 
Babraham, for a short stay in Cambridge, and they never returned, 
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‘except when they were borne there. He was not permitted: 
survive by more than four days, ‘ 








The love of his youtly, 
“The stay of his riper years ;” 


and his statue set up “by friends in many lands," stands in Cam- 
bridge, hard by St. Mary's Church. 

‘He wasalways sanguine about the success of the company, and 
their building at Islington ; and Mr. Giblett, the eminent cattle sales 
man, who originated the idea, had no stronger backer. As for the 
late Sir John Shelley's fears he laughed at them in his quiet way, 
and felt sure that the public would always come from the West End 
to see a good show if there was one. And so it has proved. Very 
diverse assemblies have met under “that arch of lucid glass" —under 
that roof. Mr. Spurgeon has kept thousands hanging on his lips; 
Mr. Gladstone has addressed the prize-holders at a Working Man's 
industrial exhibition; a dog show has been held there; Jameson 
and Dick Wright have illustrated the hype and the cross-buttock on 
the Good Friday afternoons, which Cumbrians and Westmoreland 
men devote to wrestling; Miss Burdett Coutts has had a donkey 
show, though it did not answer its purpose as at Keighley; Care 
tacus, Lord Clifden, and Scottish Chief have all borne their part 
in the horse ranks; there have been concerts for the million ; and 
Mr. John Mill, has delivered political advice to them gratis; 
clowns, amazons, kings, Billy Button, and all the characters of the 
circus, have held high jinks in its ring; and then the seene is 
changed, and the body of the hall becomes “warm with the breath 
of kine," and is one great pastoral grouping of flocks and’ herds, 
with names, weights, and classes overhead. 

Beyond the bullock broadside, we saw litte in town to savour of the 
country festival, Certainly an agriculturist, in a white coat, top-boots, 
and low-crowned hat, was gazing most intently at the Charing Cross 
Lions ; and a man would persecute us to make a groundsel i 
‘Near the hall matters look more like business, and walls and shop 
windows bloom with pictures of the articles of the hour, An owner 
js represented as looking at a well-to-do horse, and saying to his 
groom, “ J shall persevere with this cocoa extract ;” while & purveyor 
of medicated food has composed a group of animals so rampagious 
that the horses are trying to shake hands with a man; while @ pig, 
under its influence (which ought to be soporific if it is to grow bacon), 
makes a mad rush into space, whereat a farming man holds up his 
hands. - 
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On the Friday and Saturday there was a new ceremonial of putting 
every beast and pen of sheep on a weighbridge, at which Mr. Charles 
Howard and Mr. Duckham presided, pencil in hand; and a tough 
job they had with Lord Hardwick's heifer and a Devon, 

‘Beasts are not now “driven 126 miles to the show," like the Devon 
ox in 1805, but come in deep, open vans. Before they are backed 
‘Out, 2 young veterinary student climbs on the shafts, looks solemnly 
down their throats, and, if he has any doubt as to health, calls in one 
of the two professors, who hover near in attendance on the pigs 
‘The latter are in an antechamber, very roughly hurdled (as “it is the 
first year"), and three of them, after leaving a fourth “stuck to save 
its life” at the station, arrive in a van with four horses, and New- 
man’s postboys. Before fortyeight hours had clapsed the knife is 
in two more of them, and the deserted one grunts their dinge with 
his nose on a log. ‘This has been a famous part of the show, and 
the Prince Consort, Earl Radnor, and Coate of Hammoon have 
done wonders in their time; but it has gradually trained off. ‘The 
make of the heads, and the general quality of both Whites and 

will not conspare with the brave days of old. Some say 
that since 1858, when Beal of Frolesworth took the gold medal 
with his cighteen months’ improved Leicesters, there has been a 
steady going down hill. High feeding has outstripped the veterinary 
tooth canons, and men of honour will not send pigs and have an un- 
just slur thrown upon them. When they cease to show, they begin 
to be careless about points. 

As for the cattle and sheep rows, we have no intention of going 
through them. The London reporters meet the leading beast actors 
and actresses at Birmingham, and so the interest of the Smithfield 
‘Club is heavily discounted. Some ten years since herds and flocks 
‘began to be written about in earnest, and now nearly every paper has 
taken up the theme, and dailies are even hotter on it than the week~ 
lies. The weights this year were invaluable, as they guided pur- 
chasers, and taught those who go so much for size that it is the thick, 
low-legged ones which weigh. For instance, a rough, short-hom ox, 
anda Devon steer a year younger, which stood exactly opposite each 
other in the main aycnue, were precisely the same weight! But the 
_ short-horns were not a very distinguished band, as regards the bul- 
Jocks. A duke sent one with a skin which no judges could pass ; and 

small Scottish tenant farmer had fed his prize ox till it was all 

, Of course he couldn't sce it, and vowed (though people told 
sentiment was unworthy of Bannockburn) that nothing: 
‘him over the Border again to be robbed ; and as for wo 
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other defeated ones, they bemoaned their lot together, with eounte- 
nances which might have soured all the milk and cream for miles, 
‘There were, in truth, no gallant shorthorn ballocks ; but the females: 
redeemed them, and were first and second for the Cup. Devons are 
so well got up, and cut up so well, that they are quite redeeming 
themselves from their title of “ Aztecs ;" and if some of the Hereford 
cows were coarse, the bullocks, with their beantiful curly coats, 
came to the reseue in a grand array. Heath's Cup ox purall dispate 
at rest, as he had every nice token of breeding to back his deep flesh. 
As for West Highlanders, they are wandering into quite gigantic pro- 
portions, under the influence of cake and tankard turnips; and it 
would be well if these esculents would give some size to the Suffolk 
poll, of which the Prince of Wales is a double winning’ patron, 
Sussex and Welsh are as they were, and the black polls had not a 
regular crack amongst them ; while the cross between them and the 
short horn brought the heaviest beef masses, 2660 Ibs. and 2572 Ibs, 
to the meeting, 3 

‘The sheep begin with Lord Berners’ Leicesters, which stand night 
away from their fellows, both in their skins and general quality, All 
the Cotswolds can only furnish four pens; Casswell’s Lincolns make 
a mark such as they never did before, As for Mr, Sardcson's 
wonderfully-fed Lincoln ewe, we leave her 362 Ibs. to be digested by 
others; and Romney Marsh, with their heavy, slouch ears and big 
paunches, do not add much to the long wools. Our dea dian! of a 
Southdown is one in Mr, Rigden’s gold-medal pen, nine or sik years 
‘since, we forget which; but one of Lord Walsingham's shakes our 
allegiance. Ttisonly in the extra class that we come upon a Mampelaire 
Down after our own heart ; and Shrops are not worthy of themselves. 
‘Oxford Downs have some beautiful specimens, and all the winners 
seem to have had theirhand in Charles Howard's dish at Biddenham, 
Mr. Peel's Lonks, with Henry Clapham as their esquire, prosper as 
ever; and so do the Exmoors and the still thicker Dorsets and 
Ryelands. Cross breeds were a great feature, and at one time it 
seemed as if pipes and nightcaps would have to be sent fon ‘The 
three judges who stood by them in two cup struggles, would! not 
Bive in for hours to the Leicesters, and the Oxfords, but we can only 
marvel at their resolve, and glory that they were tired out of it, 

‘The men are still more remarkable than the beef and mutton they 
have come to see. There is the agent of the grandest ring fence 
estate in the kingdom, who scems to take no other holiday in the 
year. Another has 2 wide-known name, and owns to more dis- 
tinguished land agents as his pupils than any man of the day. Mr. 
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McCombie, M.P.,in his grey suit and brown gaiters, takes counsel with 
‘Mr. James Howard, of Pig and Bedford P.P. plough fame. The former 
has made 2 bold step at his time of life, but “a purpose once fixed, 
and then death or victory” has been his life motto, and he has never 
swerved from it | A tall, Active’olil msn, moves about ag linsk as a 
bee, with a word for everyone. There is no finer all-round judge, 
andi he has been x05 times on duty already. James Quartly is there, 
looking over the Devon ranks to-which his family 'teds have given 
sich substance; while a jolly miller from the West countrie, who will 
buy his gooot worth of wheat im a morning, sutveys Honeycomb 
‘most lovingly; and -wiscovers a wonderful likeness in her to a prize 
heifer of his: owns ‘There too are’ men, who: by scientific: crossing, 
have “chated natur" as regards ducks, geese, and» southwolds, into 
size which-she never contemplated ; the dignified and intellectual 
Tooking: breeder of Cotswolds, who has just borne his part on the 
bench, the energetic editor of the Hereford Herd Book, ready for'a 
‘speech or argument at moming, noon, or night; Mr. Giblett, in his 
top boots,one of the few pairs left in daily life, since the days of 
Sje‘Tatton Sykes, and“ ‘Thomton's Circalar," among his clients with 
the honours of his maiden Rugby: sale fresh upon him. » There arca 
host more of good men and tue, but we think edly how last year 
ore met the Marquis of Hastings as ever with the red flower at his 
button hole, gay and bright, and looking in an offhand way at the 
‘Leicesters, for his county's sake. 

A word more and we have done. An unhappy friend of ours, 
after bringing every beast, sheep and pigy within spectacle focus, was 
not weary of animal life, and must needs adjourn to the) Zoological 
Gardens) When thete, he peered into the bars of a monkey cage, 
and hig languageto one of the keepers shall tell the sequel “.S#r, 
ene of your ‘confounded -monkeys has seized my spectucter, trie’ to put 
them on, Saited in the effort, broken up the sted partand swallowed 
Whe glasses.” * Nery sorry, sir,” said the man, “which is it?” and so 
with a sort of butterfly set, the culprit was brought down, his pouches 
“squeezed, and the glasses recovered. It was in vain for that keeper 
‘to show the bereft.one a box full of spectacles broken under similar 
‘circumstances. He was rebuffed in this fashion, “Sir, it will cost me 
gen to pat them right, and I shall henceforth see the world through 
‘the medium of spectacles saturated in monkey juice." 
— 





HELD. 


THE Story OF MARULLO. 


i PURPOSE, with the aid of an old friend, to tell an old 
story. But I have reasons for thinking that it will not be 
old to all who may do me the honour of reading it, If 
satisfy myself, at the end, that I have not quite spoiled my 

friend’s tale, I will mention his name; if 1 do not, I shall only say, 
“Ah, but you should hear /ém tell it. 

A great many years ago, in a certain magnificent island, rich in all 
that nature can do for islands, and richer in a race of brave men 
and virtuous women—take note, if you please, that this is not a 
satire, nor an allegory, but a story—there was great alarm, confusion, 
and trouble. For which, this was the reason, A strong nation, that 
dwelt at some distance from the island, but not too far for warships 
to cross a sea, and throw an overwhelming force upon the const, 
covetetl larger empire than it possessed, and sent forth a powerful 
fleet against the islanders. It is convenient to give the island & 
name, 50 we will call it Sicily, and we may as well call its ambitious 
and greedy enemy, Carthage. The beautiful city in which most of 
the incidents of our story occurred, we will name Syracuse. 

‘The Syracusans, I say, were in a state of great alarm, For not 
only did they know that the Carthaginian fleet was a very strong 
one, manned by skilful sailors, and bringing soldiers of extraordinary 
fierceness and admirable discipline, bur they knew that they them- 
selves had much neglected the duty of being armed against an 
enemy. It was not that any Symcusans were of opinion that people 
ought not to defend themselves when attacked, or that a government 
with fulse economical principles had starved their armaments, for they 
lived a great many years ago, and had not arrived at that point of 
enlightenment. But the fact is, that the Syracusans were rich and 
luxurious; and though, as has been told, the island was rich in brave 
men and virtuous women, it abounded also with men and women 
who were neither rich nor virtuous, and these had given the tone to 
public opinion, such as it was. ‘They had splendid houses, lovely 
gardens, beautiful equipages, and large wealth; and while they could 
enjoy these things, all good in their way, they cared nothing about 
the general welfare. ‘There was a show of an army and a navy, and 
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the services were favourites, especially with the ladies. ‘The naval 
and military reviews enabled the young officers to display themselves 
in gorgeous uniforms, and to look like herocs; but the heroic 
spirit was wanting. When the time came for the hard and cruel work 
of war, the Syracusans shrunk from it, and felt that they had no 
chance against men with whom soldicring meant business, and not 
an excuse for delightful and picturesque spectacle. I need not say 
that everybody, at the crisis, began to lay the blame of the helpless- 
‘ness on everybody but himself, and rushed about declaring that the 
people who had brought the island into such a shameful condition 
‘ought to be burned; but such declarations, though they might be 
tmue, did very little good. The Carthaginian fleet was coming, and 
people told one another of the terrible cruelty of the nation, and how 
captives were put to death by prolonged tortures, when Carthage 
wanted a particularly pleasant holiday. 

Some little comfort they found (while the better among them were 
showing a good example, hastily fortifying, drilling volunteers, and 
acting the part of brave men, who would not go down without a 
fight), in saying that the Carthaginian admiral was but a weak young 
fellow, named Gisco, whose life had been passed in admiring himself 
and. making ladies admire him, and who would be seized with a 
headache if he wore his helmet and plume, That was not much. 
‘But there wus better comfort for them. ‘Ihe wiser men among them 
had met in council, and had resolved on sending to ask aid from 
another state—let us say Corinth. The Corinthians had a great general, 
and a fine army, and their rulers were not deaf to the argument that 
if Carthage took Sicily, Corinth would be in danger; for in those 
days statesmen locked ahend a little, and were not content with 
keeping matters smooth for their own time, But the Corinthians 
imposed certain very stringent conditions, They were not going to 
fight for an ally that might ruin them by imbecility. If they sent 
‘Timoleon, their general, with his army, to help Syracuse, the islanders 
must accept him as a Dictator, for the war-time, and submit to what- 
‘ever he chose to ordain for the good of the cause. This the vainer 
part did not like at all, but they were overruled by the wiser part ; 
‘and General Timoleon arrived to take command in Syracuse, and to 
defy the 


Carthaginians. 
pmuch for public affairs, now for private ones, The Practor, or 
‘or of Syracuse, was named Archidamus, and he had a son called 
and 2 beautiful and spirited daughter named Cleora. 
ywas of the kind to which the best women of all ages 
She could love devotedly, but her love must rest upon a 
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noble object, and she would be her lover's friend) confidante, and 
helpmate, not his toy and slave. She was as chaste a fir, and/her 
nobility of nature waswell known throughout Syracuse. “The show 
soldiers and the fops and idlers knew better than to ash her in mar 
riage, but there were two men, either of whom’ she might have 
welded without selfsacrifice. One of these, at this time, had been 
got rid of} His name was Pisander, a gallant gentleman’ from 
‘Thebes, who was every way worthy of her. But her brother Tima 
goras favoured another switor, Leosthenes, who was also a gallant 
soldier, but of a jealous and suspicious nature, though not a mean 
one, Whether the young lady had cared for Pisander or not does 
not matter now, he had been sent back, not over civilly, to! Thebes, 
through the influence of the brother over the father. Teosthenes 
now found things in his favour, for Cleora had all admiration for the 
brave men who rallied for the defence of Symeusey and he mleantito 
win her love by some desperate achievement against the Carthagi- 
nians. On the whole, therefore, the brave Leosthenes was the wonly 
man who was altogether pleased with the condition of public affairs 
—such is the power of love. 

Here it must be mentioned that in Syracuse the domestic institu. 
tion of slavery existed, and the unfortunate slaves were generally 
ifltreated. Of course there were exceptions to this rule} there 
were some kind masters and mistresses, “But for the most part, the 
slaves were beaten on the least provocation, or without any; they 
were treated worse than beasts, for they were neglected and) starved, 
‘or if not starved, no consideration was paid to their comfort 7 they 
were left without food till their owners had wearied themselves /out at 
their banquets, and were obliged to lie about on the floors or the 
stairs until, perhaps far into the night, their tyrants hadidone their 
revel, when woe to the slave who did not spring at te first’ call) to. 
be ready with the torch and the carriage. They were oppressed 
more than was prudent, to rest the case no higher, for they mur 
mured and repined, and made no secret of their joy that the Garth: 
giniang were coming to reduce the haughty Syracusans to’ the sume 
condition as that of their unhappy slaves Among thet was'a tall, 
handsome, and clever man, named Marullo, whom the Prator had 
bought as an attendant on Cleora’s carriage, or to aid in carrying’ her 
litter, when’ she chose that means of visiting. THe did’ his daty well, 
but there was danger in his eye, He was never beaten, Cleorawoull 
not have permitted that, and if she would, I think that the-angrivst 
master would have thought twice before rousing Marallo's bloods 7 

‘The Corinthian general came, and all the great folks of Syracuse 
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assembled in the senate-house, to receive him. He was already a 
favoarite with the ladies, by reason of his renown, and by reason of bis 
‘being a novelty, and while they sat waiting for him, some of the friskicr 
matrons declared that théy should be happy to kiss him, We may 
‘be sure that Cleora joined in none of this vulgar flippancy. She 
rejoiced that Syracuse was to be defended, but she felt with her 
father, and other grave men, that the terms of Corinth were humi- 
Viating to the Syrucusans. ‘Timoleon came, and after a proper recep- 
tion, he addressed them ina very stem way. He declared that he 
would not take the command unless they ratified the agreement 
that he was to be absolute. He was so far from kissing the ladies 
that the frisky sort pronounced him a bear, and set themselves 
against him. But the Syracusan authorities could only submit, and 
he was made absolute lord. Then did Timoleon make them « still 
stemer speech, pointing out how while they had spent worlds of gold 
in folly and luxury, and to please their wives (here more scowls from 
the matrons), they had neglected their defences, and starved ‘their 
soldiers ‘This they could not deny. He then ordered that all 
money in the possession of private people should be brought into the 
public treasury. 

A tenible outery arose, but the Dictator crushed opposition, He 
pointed out that they might deny the money if they liked, but that 
the Carthaginians would come, and would triumph, and then he 
drew a black picture of the desolation that would follow, the victors 
seizing the wealth that should have been employed against them, 
plundering and ransacking, carrying off wives and daughters, and 
selling sons for slaves, So effectively did he depict the catastrophe 
‘that the beantiful Cleora was excited out of her maidenly silence, and 
coming forward with blushes, but with spirit, she delivered some 
‘eloquent words in support of Timoleon, and laid down her own 
costly jewels at his fect as a contribution to the treasury. This fired 
them all; the decree was assented to, and every man tried to show 
himself more earnest than the others in suggesting means of defence. 
One reminded them that they could arm the slaves and make them 
fight. But Cleora's spirit again broke out, and she asked them 
proudly whether they would confide the patriot’s noblest duty to such 
alespicable hands. The idea was rejected. Marullo, in waiting on 
his young mistress, heard her words, and bade some fellow-slaves 
‘meet him next night, in secret. Then he attended his proud and 
‘beautifial idy home. 

_ Every man was soon in arms, Leosthenes, I need not say, among 
the rest, He ventured to seck Cleora, and in a passionate interview 
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he declared his love. She gave him hers in return, and promised to 
be his, when the enemy should be driven from Syracuse. But even 
then, at a moment when the beautiful girl's frank heart might be seen 
through her eyes, the doubting nature of Leosthenes was his enemy. 
He dared to hint that in his absence she might forget him, and that 
the addresses of other suitors might be listened to, Yet her loving 
heart conquered her pride, and she did not say that he who could 
doubt her was no mate for her. What think you she did? It would 
not haye occurred to the most devoted maiden of our time, but what 
Ttell is tue. Cleora commanded him to obey her, on pain of losing 
her, He could but obey, She gave a last look at the sun, then 
glowing above them, and declared that she would see it no more 
until the return of that distrustful man. Then she bid hitn bind her 
Kerchief over her eyes It was done, and she begged him to guide 
her to his lips, on which she set the last kiss she would receive until 
he came back. She did more; she vowed that she would not even 
speak to any one until they should meet again. These were the vows 
‘of atime when follies were done, but if you deserve to hear of such 
a girl as Cleora, you will not smile at her devotion. 

‘The lords, and the gentlemen, and the soldiers went bravely forth 
to the battle, and Syracuse was left to the women and the slaves. To 
the slaves! Marullo had not listened in vain, nor met his fellows in 
vain, He had held his council, and some he had inflamed with speech, 
some with wine. He put a new spirit into the trampled men, and he 
bade them change places with their masters, The city was their own. 
Let them seize treasure, houses, luxuries, wives, and daughters, and 
revel in the enjoyment of liberty. Only—they must shed no blood. 

‘The fire spread, the slaves flew exultingly to their vengeance, and 
in an hour all was changed, and the slaves were masters. Marulio, 
no longer & slave, demanded an interview with Cleora, The splendid 
Bondman had dared to love her. 

Love her, but how? This is not a Frenchman's story. Here 
would come in his lurid and powerful wickedness, and he will give 
me his artistic pity for throwing away the effect he would have made. 
But I am in a friend's hands, and he bids me tell of no atrocity. 

Marullo could command an entrance, but he entreated it, and, 
followed to the door of the house by his furious adherents, drew his 
sword, and menaced death to any man who should dare come a step 
farther, and affright Cleora, ‘Then, sheathing his sword, and bam 
his head, he trod gently into the lady's presence. He then 
leave to tell his story to the blindfolded girl. Buthe would not even 
‘venture to begin it until she gave some gracious sign that she would be 
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pleased to hear him. His voice must have been gracious, for Cleort 
held out her hand, which he reverently kissed. Then he, in his turn, 
declared his love, and his knowledge that Leosthenes was his favoured 
tival. He could have slain Leosthenes, he said, with more ease than 
he could tell of his power, hut love, seconded by duty, bade him 
remember that Cheora loved the man, It was 30? he asked, and 
Cleora bowed her head in token of assent and thankfulness, But 
‘Teosthenes was gone, he went on, yet then, when the baser passions 
‘of Marullo were chiding him for neglecting his opportunity, and re» 
‘minding him that he could now, without let or stay, carry off Cleora, 
and make her his own, he was still master of himself, He asked 
nothing but what could be freely yielded. He told once more the 
story’of his ardent love, and had naught clse to say save that not 
only hope was gone, but that at the end of the war he must expect 
torture and death, But he defied all, and would remain to protect her, 
‘and prove his devotion by delivering her over in safety and purity to 
hhis rival. Again, with her permission, he pressed a kiss upon her 
hand, and, averring that such a favour had paid him for all past and 
future sufferings, he left her. 

‘Timoleon had ted the Syracusens to victory, the Carthaginians 
were slaughtered in thousands, and the remnant with their helpless 
admiral Gisco fied’to their ships, and made sail for their savage 
‘city. Syracuse was saved, and the armiex marched back to it in 
triumph. But there were no signs of welcome, no procession of 
‘virgins, with the statues of the gods, no laure) crowns and hymns. The 
gates were shot, and above them and on the walls were the defiant 
slaves, headed by Manullo, To the furious demands of the masters, a 
mocking slave replied by informing them of what had been done in 

_ their absence, and his ribald boasts drove them to fury. ‘Then, in a 
“nobler vein, Marullo, at the call of the rest, spoke out, told the lords 
that slaves ought to be treated as in the good old times (so you sce 
‘that’ there were good old times to be regretted even then), and not 
‘with the cruelty’ and brutality which the slaves of Syracuse had 

| endured. They had been forced into revolt, and unless redress were 
“given, they would defend themselves with the strong hand. He 
‘demanded pardon for all that had been done, liberty for those who 
“chose to leave the island, and for those who remained to serve, com- 
efent maintenance. The masters, in a whirlwind of rage, rejected 
and rushed to the assault, thinking to sweep away 
of the gates, but Marullo cheered his friends to the 
fought bravely, and the masters, baffled, were forced 
at, foaming with new rage. : 
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Again Timoleon came to their aid, and he gave them counsel. It 
was based on the veteran's Jong acquaintance with human nature 
brutalized by slavery. They will fight, he said, while the arms of a 
soldier are brought against them—their pride is roused, and they 
show themselves men. And they have never leamed to fear the 
sword, Show them that which they have learned to fear. Go out 
against them again, but instead of swords, brandish your whip 

His counsel was taken, and it gave the day to the masters, The 
sight of the weapons of torture struck abject terror into the hearts of 
the slaves, ancl they fled from the presence of their lords. The gates 
were opened, and Syracuse was again in the hands of its aristocracy, 
Foremost rushed in Leosthenes to learn what had chanced to Cleora, 
and dreading to hear. He sought her house, and hardly dared to 
question her maid, but at length when he was assured that Cleora 
had been unharmed, and was ready to be led forth to him, the demon 
of suspicion again arose from the deeps and whispered. The tme 
and faithful girl came forth, still wearing the bandage which he had 
hound upon her brow. He removed the kerchief, and received back 
from her the kiss which she said she had but borrowed when bast 
they met. Leosthenes was happy for the moment, and his natural 
generosity was shown in his instant demand for the name of the man 
who had preserved her. He would load him with gold, if his 
station permitted such reward, or labour to win him honours, if of 
higher rank. 

‘Then Cleora, all truth, told him the whole story, and that-she had 
been saved by one who hated him, and loved hee, and she dwelt on 
all his reverent tenderness. ‘But you withhold his mame," im- 
patiently cried Leosthenes., 

© Marullo, my father's boadman." 

Leosthenes broke into angry laughter, which yielded to fiereer 
ulterance as Cleora, with generous gratitude for her salvation, remon- 
strated with him for his scorn of one who had acted so nobly, Again 
she dwelt upon the chivalry of the slave (it was in days: before 
chivalry was so called, but the quality was there), and bade Leow 
thenes consider how grandly Marullo, with all in his power, had 
borne himself, And she then asked, as of right, that whatever 
vengeance might be reserved for other rebels, Marullo, for what he 
had done forher,was to be unharmed. To the voice in the jealous 
eye of Leotthenes she answered that she could not be so greatly 
injured as by unjust suspicion, and that she loved the mind of 
Marullo, not his persou. And Leosthenes remaining darkly moody, 
Cleora left him. But Marullo, who had instinctively remained in his 
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tmistress's house, was instantly seized, and after a fearless. declaration 
that,he loved Cleora, and.even hail deserved her, was loaded with 
chains and dragged away toa dungeon. 

‘This was unknown to Cleora, who sought her father, and after tell. 
ing. him, of -her fears that the nature of J.costhenes, noble as he was, 
would bar their happiness, she obtained a promise’ that Archidamas 
would do all he could to serve Marullo. But when the maiden leamed 
from her attendant that. ho had bees burried away to the gaol, her 
spirit flashed up once more, and she followed him thither. Gold 
amie way for her: 2 bribe to the jailer, and Marullo’s chains fell, and 
Gleora told him: her sense of the wrong that was done him. She 
would do her utmost to serve him, and weep for that which she could 
not-prevent. \Marullo's nature was not to be subdued by chain and 
cell, and again kneeling to her, he besought her pardon. for having 
dared.to love her, and assured her that he should die in happiness if 
certain of her forgiveness. And then the power of an earnest love 
in a noble heart began to tell upon Cleora, fresh from a scene in 
which herJlong penance and her faithfulness had been forgotten and 
insulted, and she even gave Marullo »ome words of hope—and they 
were overheard by Leosthenes and her brother. 

Timolcon, for the third time a friend to Syracuse, had restrained 
thewengefi masters, and had reminded them that to work upon the 
slaves the cruel punishments which they meditated, was to destroy 
their own wealth. And it turned out that there had been no out- 
rages that eeeded to be atoned for with blood, The slaves, male 
and female, had indecd made free with their masters’ property, and 
had visited retributory justice on some cruel mistresses, by making 
them wait as servants, starve for long hours, and linger tll the late 
revel should be over, but nought worse had been done. But for 
Marullo, who had dared to love the child of the Pretor, and to 
declare his love, nay, to extract from her lips words of hope for a 
slave, there could be no mercy. Timoleon had forbidden that 
aught of violence should be done, save under his rule, and all our 
personages met in a chamber of justice. There Leosthenes con 
fronted Cleora, and there Marullo was brought, and in the presence 
‘of Timoleon, the jealous and now savage lover broke out into re 
proaches to Cleora for the favour she had shown the slave, and he 
dared to call upon her to clear herself, by solemn declaration, of having 
given Marullo her love. At this, Cleora proudly silent, Marullo him- 
self flamed up like fire, and declared that though a slave, and in all 
respects unworthy of Cleora, he was more worthy of her than Leos: 
thenes, for he would never dare to suspect her of aught that was evil. 
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‘There was a fierce ery among the lords for vengeance on the daring 
slave, but he, opposing them with an equal fierceness, tore away 
some disguises that he had worn, and discovered himself as 

Pisander of Thebes. 

Do you not guess all the rest? The gallant lover, banished by in- 
trigue, had come back as a slave, to be near his mistress, had borne 
for her all the humiliations of slave life, and had seized occasion to 
help those to justice whose sorrows he had thus discerned, He had 
watchfully guarded her amid all the dangers, and would have shown 
his loyalty by yielding her to another, had that other been worthy. 
But now, Cleora insulted beyond pardon, Pisander claimed the love 
already half given, and the hand of the beautiful maiden, How 
Leosthenes, consciencestruck, confessed not only that he ought to 
surrender Cleora, but found the best reason for it in the form of 
another lady whom he had wedded and abandoned, and how the 
stem Dictator blessed the nuptials of Pisander and Cleora, 1 need 
not tell. 

I have not satisfied myself But yet I think will name my frien 
He lies in a nameless grave by St. Saviour's, Southwark, (ought it to 
be so?) but in the register is set down, ‘March 20, 1639-40— 
buried, Philip Massinger, a Stranger.” 

Surcey Brooxs 





SCHOOL THEATRICALS, 


UST lately, when every school in the three kingdoms, from 

Eton down to the humblest of Do-the-boys Halls, was 

thinking of breaking up for the Christmas holidays, and 
our boys were meditating by day and dreaming by night of 

Christmas tide and Christmas cheer, and Christmas holly and ever- 
greenz—and possibly of mincepies and plum-pudding—it would 
scem that a spell of private thestricals was the order of the day. True 
to the ancient tradition and the reliyéo foci which, hovers around the 
old Abbey of St, Peter, the Westminster boys at this time don, not 
the buskin, but the sock); and put one of the comedies of ‘Terence 
on an English stage, with all the charming accessories of ancient 
classic dress, and scenery painted for them by the hands of the late 
Professor Cockerell, Hence “The Westminster Play," which used 
to, be regarcled as an ordinary event of Westminster school life, 
now attracts spectators by hundreds; and even the ladies—bless 
their innocent souls!—by the help of an English paraphrase, sit 
through the * Phormio” of ‘erence, to be instructed in the mysteries 
of bigamy, as they could be taught by no other teacher, save, pas- 
sibly, Miss Braddon. Even Charter House, the grand old exclusive 
school to which the country gentlemen sent their sons by scores in 
the last century, and to which they will, no doubt, send them again, 
S© s00n as it is transferred from Smithfield and Goswell Street to 
“ fresh scenes and pastures new" in the heart of the hills of southern 
Surrey, has caught the infection from its neighbour, and has devoted 
‘two, if not three, nights to the pleasing task of worshipping the Muse 
of Comedy by some private theatricals, which, we hear, haye proved 
far above the average in merit, This, certainly, is a new thing, and 
one which would have delighted the heart of ‘Thackeray or Leech, if 
in their day they could have seen the old “ Founder's Hall" of 
Charter House lit up and decked out as a modem theatre, and that, 
too, in order to make the wives and daughters of Carthusians familiar, 
not with the “Agamemnon” of Aischylus, or the * Antigone” of 
Sophocles, but such light comedies and farces as Tom Taylor's “ Pay- 
able on Demand,” and “The Bengal Tiger" of Mr, Dance, The 
Eton boys, too, we hear, have been busy with more than one private 
You IL. N.S. 189. @ 
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performance during the past week. We say all this is a sign of the 
times: and we are glad to see our younger public school boys thus 
mixing modern amusement with more ancient and dignified studies, 
and reminding the world, and themselves as well, that there are 
beauties and gracesin out English tongue, which may well be allowed, 
at all events, to take their turn with the classics, and to claim some 
share in that hold which the ancients have hitherto maint 
exclusively among us all, and more especiallyin our “public 
If we mistake not, even at Eton and Harrow, the 
Rugby and Marlborough and’ by the City of London 
having English taught on system, ‘his been largely followed > 
henceforth we shall/have better’ English scholars ‘sent out into the 
world from those ‘training grounds, while’ they will not write wore 
Latin: verses, ‘cither “longs” or! “shorts or know one whit Tess: 
about Porson’s “ Hecuba" or Blomfield’s' Prometheus!” “They will 
‘unite with their knowledge of the ancient lore-of Greece and Rome 
some acquaintance, to'say the least, with theirnative: 
and we hope ‘will in time from the study ofthe newest of the 
light comedies «nd farces of the day, to appreciate and ‘put upon the 
stage with effect such’ stock-pieces ‘as’ She Stoops'to' Conquer” or 
“The Rivals," or possibly even “The Merry Wives ‘of Windsor.” 
If the performance of the‘ Phormio” or the “* Adelphi” of Terence, 
again and again, gives’ the young Westminsters’ such Knowledge 
and grasp of the Latin tongue that but few of ‘thei: get''plicked at 
Oxforil for their Latin prose, or rather for the warit’ of it, surely the 
getting up of one or two of Shakspeare’s comedies or 
have no baneful effect on the’ English scholarship of (the Charter 
House, Mr. Mark Temon of late has played Wa/staff to perfection. 
Why should not our young Carthusian friends take’a leaf out of his 
book, and next Christmas put the worthy knight upon the” stage 
before us in their “Founder's Hall”? ‘There can be mo reaton 
why the round paunch of Fi/staf’ should be less popular’ than ‘the 
wily leers of a parasite like Phormio; and if the * Merry Wives "of 
Shakspeare need to be “ Bowdlerised,” the same process, tov say the 
least, is equally necessary to be applied to both ‘Terence and \Plautas, 
We can only say that if young Charter House will give asa clear 
stage and Falstaff’ on it, we will reverse the proverb for onte; and 
promise them no lack of popular favour: 
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"N this dreary month of December, is it not pleasant to think 
‘of the hot weather we experienced last summer? How we 
puffed and panted during the days of Juneand July! But 
have not the sufferings we then endured become tender 
recollections in the fog and darkness of winter tine? At least, 
T consider them so, Enthusiasts praise King Christmas, and 
glorify the Yule Log, singing jovial songs about old faces round the 
fireside. Taman epicure, and I like to think of ice and. icebergs, 
fogs and snowstorms, in the summer, and to recall the pleasures of 
green fields, flower gardens,and a scorching sun, at this period of the 
year. Everything in season, say many; everything out of season, 
say I. The most agreeable reading now—for I arn an epicure in 
reading as well as thinking—is, to my mind, some book about India 
of Mfica, which tells you of mosquitos, life in the jungle, sunstrokes, 
and other dangers of tropical climates. During summer I invariably 
choose my light mental repasts from among. the Journeys to. the 
North Pole, adventures in the Arctic regions, and other accounts of 
ice ard snow, refreshing to the mind, and cooling to. the understand- 
ing. Could £ afford it, I would at this. present time fit up my study 
most luxuriously, after the fashion of a hot-house, filling it with 
flowering plants; there should be a fragrant fountain of tepid water 
continually playing in the middle of the apartment, and the walls 
should be covered with pictures of boating, swimming, cricket, and 
fair women fanning themselves, Would it not then be a more plea- 
‘sant place from which to look out upon the blackened chimney-pots 
and falling snow, than it now is—albeit a warmly-farnished room, 
with a bright fire burning in the grate, and a kettle singing on the 
hob? 

If-you like to try an experiment with me—a new dish at this time 
‘of year—T will relate some of my midsummer experiences, and when 
you have read the short account, and contrasted it with the weather 
ow in fashion, you can sy whether my theory of things out of 
season be right or wrong. 1 was thinking of them last night when 
the cold) north-east wind'was howling, and the rain drifting against 
‘my window-panes, The recollections had their usual effect, and E 


an 
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felt more cheerful and satisfied after a few minutes’ serious reflection, 
and when the bygone scenes were once again conjured up before my 
mind’s cye, May the reader fecl likewise, as the account proceeds. 

One Sunday morning last July, during that gloriously hot weather, 
when it was almost impossible to bear the lightest covering, T awoke 
about five o'clock. The sun was shining brilliantly ; « skylark, which 
T own to keeping in a cage, was singing loudly. Whether the sun or 
the bird disturbed’ me, I am still uncertain; it may have been either 
—perhaps a conspiracy of the two against me. 

It was a splendid moming, and feeling restless, I determined upon 
rising. In half an hour I was dressed, and began to reflect upon 
what was to be done at that early hour, Halfpast five. No one 
was stirring in the house. I descended to the first floor. The light 
streaming in through the half-closed windows of the i 
shone upon the remains of the previous night's refreshment. ‘There 
were the empty bottles and halffilled glasses, just as we Bad Jef 
them, The pianoforte was standing open, Nothing more melan- 
choly than a room in such a state. After wandering about a short 
time, I returned upstairs, still uncertain what to be at. TI lolled out 
of window, contemplating the silent street; the sun struck warn, 
and the view right and lef was of almost dazzling brightness. ‘The 
skylark sang as though his throat would burst ; a blackbird, in a cage 
hanging on the wails of a house opposite, kept him company, in a 
more sober and less ecstatic tune. T never can read in the morning, 
or should have taken to my books I regretted having dressed, and 
thought seriously of beginning the night again. That, however, was 
impossible. As I was pondering, three people came along the street, 
one carrying a leather bag, all talking merily, Where were they 
going? To a railway station, of course, ‘The question and answer 
gave me an iflea, Why should not T make an excursion, do as 
others did, and have a Sunday out? This no sooner occurred to me 

‘than I resolved to put the plan into execution. The Brighton train, 
T had somehow heard, started at 7 o'clock. I should be just in time 
for it, Accordingly, I decided to sally forth. No further prepara- 
tion was necessary, for I intended to return at night. J wrote a few 
lines on a serap of paper to say where | was gone, and left the 
house. It was past six when I started, The shortest way to the 
Victoria Station from Bloomsbury is through wide and narrow streets 
—highways and byways. ‘These I traversed. All houses were still 
closed, ‘The tea and coffee stalls were serving early breakfasts at 
the corners of the principal streets to children with pallid faces, men 
and women, wan and weary-looking people that were gathered round 
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them, The bright sun shone on all, and they seemed happier than 
they do at this season, when the cold nips them, and makes their 
poverty more terrible to bear. Along Oxford Street, the length of 
which seemed interminable in the clear morning atmosphere ; through 
the Park—the gates had not long been opened, and as I walked I 
saw several respectably dressed men aslecp on the seats. They had 
been there all night. As a novelty, and for the gratification of a 
whim, such a resting-place on a fine summer night may have its 
charms ; but to be driven to it by dire necessity, is a fate which must 
make the boldest shudder. 

‘The sleepers were mostly in a sitting posture, the head resting on 
the breast, coat-collar up about the ears, gloves on, the arms dropping 
listlessly by the side, Some started as T passed, others slept soundly 
‘on ; one rose, stretched himself, said “Good morning,” and walked 
off at a brisk pace to the temporary stand outside Apsley House. 
"The Park was thoroughly enjoyable in the early sunshine. ‘The per- 
fume and gay colours of the flowers were sweeter and brighter than 
during the sultry heat of day. ‘The wide expanse of Rotten Row, 
bordered by the broad white paths and green sward, seemed like some 
Tange arena laid out for a stately pageant. No equestrians were 10 
besecn, I followed the man who had saluted me to the breakfast 
‘stall, and asked for a cup of tea. The stall-keeper was a diminutive 
individual with grey hair and whiskers. He wore a jaunty cap and 
a white apron, and was assisted in the duties of serving his customers 
by 4 git] who might have been his daughter. 

“Got any eggs?” asked the lodger in the Park, sipping tea out of 
a swucer. 
© Yes, you can have some eggs," was the reply. 
“Give me two, boiled three minutes.” 
"The girl obeyed the order, taking two eggs out of 2 drawer in the 
stand, and placing them in a stucepan which was hanging over a 
‘small brazier. 
“Fine morning,” said I, addressing the man, 
Splendid weather, indeed. Never knew it so warm at night,” he 

cheerily. 
‘ou slept in the Park?” L asked, encouraged by his manner, 
I have slept there the last three nights, It’s not quite so 
comfortable as bed, but it's better than the workhouse.” 

can't you afford to pay for a night's lodging ?" 

_ “Not well. I'm out of work, and every penny is of consequence. 
‘yery last shilling.” Saying which, he handed the 
coin, and requested change. 
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“Let's see” said the individual in eap and! aprot; “what have 
you had? Cup of tea, one penny; bread-and-butter, three halfpence > 
two eggs, two pence >—four pence halfpenny.” 

“There's enough for dinner to-day, Hope it won't rain to-night, 
that’s all, and to-morrow I must do what I can,” said the customer, 
soliloquising while he counted his change. 

1 interrupted him by inquiring his trade, and he told me he wis an 
engraver. Fortunately, a single man, and thought of enlisting in the 
army, 

“Trade is so very bad, sir; at least with me. Tdon't know how it 
is, but T seem to have nothing but itluck lately. Suppose it will 
change some day.” 

‘The fellow was a philosopher, and apparently better educated that 
many of his class. 

“T'm not so badly off,” he continued, “as others who take to the 
Park. ‘There's one of us who comes there sometimes with his wife, 
and that’s enough to make anybody's heart ache. I may get a job 
to-morrow, and then it will be all right with me fora time.” 

T slipped halfa-crown into his hand, on receiving which his'eyes 
glistened with tears, and having paid for the cup of tea, which was 
not by any means a bad one, I walked on. 

‘Away down Grosvenor Place, fragrant with mignonette and! other 
sweetly-scented flowers on the balconies and window sills of the noble 
houses. ‘The curiosity which led me to remain at the breakfast stall 
lost me the seven o'clock train. I missed it by five minutes, and 
‘had to wait for the Excursion, which started at nine T had been 
misinformed as to the time of departure of this latter train, or should 
not have left home so soon, ‘There was the choice of waiting, or to 
go back and renounce altogether my impromptt project of joining 
the excursionists. Having no engagement for the day, and resigning 
myself to foregoing church for once, I determined to exercise what 
small amount of patience I possess, and to stay at the station. 
Accordingly, I took a seat on the platform, and began to read 2 
newspaper I had with me. I had not been [reading Jong whem 
% porter begun to sweep near where I was sitting, and raised a 
dust enough to stifle himself and every one within reach, “You 
will find it pleasanter over there,” he said, politely, after the first 
cloud had passed away, and we could see exch other, T took 
his advice, and moved to the place he indicated. Here, at any mie, 
T thought, 1 shall be out of the way and undisturbed ; but presently, 
four children came playing noisily about, and completely destroyed 
any hope of tranquillity, The station, and that secluded part of it 
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‘particulafly,, yras their, playground j)and) they enjoyed bef ilnens 
of doing-what they pleased there on. morning. 

Young imps! T-am not averse to children asainie; but these, 
tooniea unruly mortals, the most irritating, They climbed the 

ywhich J sat; they fell off, and screamed ; they 
a bladder ball into my face ; they stared and made grimaces, 

until at last I was so provoked, that [ left them in emdisputed posses- 
siow of the quiet retreat. I saw another seat in the distance on the 
departure platform, and towards that L bent) my steps. Itwas no 
‘better than the last; but [was alone—out of the way of dust and 
children, I read my paper peacefially, and got halfway through the 
always of deep interest tome. They say cvery man 
has his favourite columns of a newspaper, and mine are, 1 confess 
it, those heared “police. . I was. half through them, and. in the 
middle-of a most interesting case of burglary, when two people sat 
down nearme. Now, [ hold it to be an,unpardonable intrusion for 
any one to interfere with the possession of a bench or seat which is. 
occupied by another sitter, It is a liberty, f should never dream of 
taking) without permission, though there were room. on. the same 
bench for a dozen, ‘The thoughtless or.mude couple in this instance 
were @ lover and. bis sweetheart, who evidently considered all the 
‘world, belonged. to. them, and. cared nothing forthe comfort or 
paivacy of others, if they were together, and could hold sweet,con-, 

verve witheach’other, 

And they did-hold converse loud enough for me:to, hear a/great 
deal that should, have been kept to themselves. The conwessation 
‘did wot.interest. me. did not want to know all they bad been doing, 
‘and thinking since last Sunday, since when, it appeared, they had not 
met In selfdefence I had) to. quit the seat and try to find a fourth, 





where T could real the Police Reports in peace and quietness. Nine 


o'clock was approaching. Crowds began. to, gather onthe platform, 
and in the waiting-rooms, which were now thrown open. Crowds of 
chean-looking people. If Londoners are dirty all the week, as some 
of them undoubtedly are, they wash and brush up on Sundays, and 
ieee especially if they go. out, 


she mechanic puts on his best suit; his sleeves ecome down.qver. 
und he does not seem quite at home in his trousers; but 
yellow. soap and, pethaps, a ducking under the 

» him. And so, is his wife, whose face shines like 

y: Her muslin drese may be tawdry and badly made, 

hy apd well washed ; and-there's am air of cleanliness 
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about her generally, especially early in the . ‘Hundreds of 
these good people assembled; the sel sf ocala ve Weta 
hum of conversation grew louder and louder as the crowd increased. 

I joined the row of passengers who were taking tickets. 

“Which class? "asked the clerk at ihe Win ae ee ome 
were booked to Brighton and back. 

“ Third,” I replied, 

Three shillings," said the clerk. “Seven and three are ten.” And 
he handed me the ticket and change for half a sovereign, — 

Tpassed on to the platform. ‘The train was alteady neatly fall. 
‘Two friends accosted me, and asked where I was going. 

“Then, come with us!” they exclaimed, on learning my destination. 

Are you going third class?” T asked, 

“ Not exactly,” they replied, evidently surprised at the question. 

“Tam.” On hearing which they hoped T should like it; and lett 
me somewhat precipitately, with pity, probably, in their hearts for the 
reverse of fortune which, I dare say, they supposed was clearly indi+ 
cated by such a proceeding. 

‘Walking along the line of carriages, I tried to choose my travelling 
companions, Some were smoking bad cigars, or a baby in arms, 
crying lustily, formed one of their party, I avoided all such, and 
found at last a compartment in which two places were vacant, the 
rest being occupied by eight pleasant-looking individuals. 

On entering I found the carriage full enough with nine, and we 
resisted jointly and severally, to our utmost, the entrance of a very 
stout tenth. The protest was in vain. Number ten was an old 
stager in such matters: he counted us very deliberately, and, pointing 
to the few arbitrary words regulating the number of passengers the 
compartment held, pushed his way in and settled himself down. 
He subsequently proved agrecable company, and did much with a 
brandy-flask, which he presently produced, to conciliate his former 
opponents. 

Tt was insufferably hot before we started, but when the train moved 
on, the fresh morning air, passing through the open carringe, made 
the sun's rays less intolerable. The travellers were soon on speaking: 
terms with each other, and were all in good spirits; we rallied the 
porters, chaffed the guards, addressed other passengers who were 
looking for places familiarly, and conducted ourselves generally as 
people should do who were out fora holiday. We used no bad lan 
‘guage ; the ladies who were with us might have been young princesses, 
so deferential were we to their august presence. And they deserved 
‘our respect ; for one was newly married, the wife of a young clerk, 
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who displayed more taste in the choice he had made of a partner for 
ife than in his personal attire, which was as gaudy as Birmingham 
jewellery and extraordinary tailoring could make it; and there were 
four other ladies, two, as well dressed as any women could possibly 
‘be, and two about whose costume there is nothing pesticular to say, 
excepting that they indulged in very violent colours ond strongly- 
smelling bear's grease. 

I took my seat opposite a very red-haired man, who spoke with a 
fashionable draw), He had been a long time in India, he said, but 
he had never known it much hotter than it then was under the glass 
roof of the railway station. He was in eamest conversation with one 
of the betterdressed women—a remarkably pretty girl, whose large 
brown eyes flashed like meteors when she became animated in conver- 
sation. J coneluded, hastily, that the large brown eyes and red-hair 
were paying each other attention, but the conclusion was incorrect. 

Brown eyes addressed the girl who was next her in French, which 
she spoke with an unmistakeable London accent—without any French 
aocent whatever, as some one sarcastically said of a cockney's pro- 
nuneiation of the foreign tongue, During the short parley between 
the girls I gathered that they were two milliners out for the day. 
Red hair led the talking after we started. He related wonderful 
stories about India and tropical monsoons which made the newly- 
married lady very nervous. 

*Qu’estce qu'il dit?” inquired the French girl of her friend, 

“Oh, il dit des choses, ma chére, qu'on ne peut pas traduire," re« 
plied brown eyes, mysteriously. 

“T remember,” continued the travelled excursionist, “ being in the 
hills some two or three hundred miles above Calcutta, when the most 
fearful thunderstorm that was ever known broke over my bungalow.” 

* Quiest-ce que c'est qu'un bungalow?" 

“Cet une maisong," said brown eyes, in answer to the question. 

Thunderstorms in those parts are of such constant occurrence 
that we payno attention to them, but this was accompanied by a 
wind of such force that trees were uprooted and our station laid 
completely desolate. Several Europeans, as well as natives, were 
killed. It happened at night, and we ran about in our pajamas, 
drenched to the skin, trying to save whatever property we could 

wr que cest que pajamas?” inquired the Frangaise, evi- 
to learn as xnuch English as she could. 
_ “What did you rush about in?” innocently asked brown eyes of 
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“Our pajamas ; it's. a costume they wear in the east” o 

As the train rushed on, the orieatal traveller became more excited 
in his manner. He gave us a capital description of the bursting 
of a monsoon in Bengal, and with appropriate but violent action, 
endeavoured to show how suddenly the phenomenon takes place, 

“Don't, you alarm me,” exclaimed the bride, fairly frightened, 

‘The clerk, her husband, tried to soothe her, and-brought forth = 
large packet of sandwiches from his pocket, 

“You have saton them,” said the lady, reproachfully, ooking at 
the packet. 

“T think I have; but never mind, they're very good." He 
handed the flattened sandwiches round the» carriage; and: had but 
one remaining when his own turn’came to cat, 

No. 10 then drew out his brandy-flask and:did likewise, 

“You prefer brandy, I'think,” stid the clerk to his better half 
“{ have some sherry here, but the other's better for you.” The 
lady accepted the offer made by No. 10, and put the flask to her 
lips. 

ia Voulez-vous?” said the clerk, passing a medicine-bottle con= 
taining sherry to the French girl. 

“ Merci, je n’en prends jamais.” 

“Oh, I don't parley vous, you know," said the owner of-the phial: 
“You can have some and welcome, but don’t talk about it, that's 
all.” He laughed at his own wit, and after passing the sherry round, 
to all, swallowed the small quantity that remained, His generosity 
certainly deprived him of the greater part of his refreshments He 
punished-us ‘severely for what had. been. done-in that respect by 
beginning and-continuing to smoke the most atrocious cigars that 
were ever made, 

“We shall have a storm presently," said red hair, wiping his face. 

* How can you tell?" asked the bride, nervously. By-the appear 
ancesof the sky and this suffocating heat,” replied. the prophet. 
‘Observe that cloud," he continued, pointing to.a very ominous 
mass in the heavens. “We are going towards ity and Lam very 
certain it will burst before long.” 

‘The woman looked blank, 

“Well, if it docs come on,” said the clerk, “ weare all comfortable: 
enough ; the wind’s your side, and you will have the benefit of iit: 
Haye a weed, sir?” This offer was to. No. 10, whose flask was not 
quite empty. ‘The cigar, which had. been rolled up in the sandyich 
paper, and had a very greasy appearance, was accepted, and the 
brandy presented in retum. 
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“That's a fiash,” exclaimed the storm prophet, as if exulting in 
Lis prediction being fulBlled. 

‘The bride gave a faint scream. A tremendous peal of thunder,. 
seemingly close over head, startled everyone. Rain followed quickly, 
aud came down in torrents, Although the carriage was roofed, it was. 
so widely open at the sides that the rain poured in and deluged us. 
We all stood up, and placing the five women in the centre, formed 
as good #shelter as we were able with the umbrellas we fortunately 
had with as Red hairgloried in the confusion ; it reminded him, 
lie'mid, s0 vividly of India, ‘The clerk threw away his cigar, and 
did all he could to protect his wife from catching cold La Fran- 
¢aise took off her new kid gloves, and put them carefully away in 
herpocket:. Brown eyes looked brighter than ever, and enjoyed 
the fun, 

‘The Jightning flashed, the thunder rolled; it continued to rain; 
in torrents, The train dashed on through the storm, and at length» 
entered the Clayton tunnel. On emerging from that utter darkness, 
in which the bride was heard to scream and the French girl to laagh 
toudly, we found fair weather once more. ‘The storm had been 
partial, and restricted to the valley on the other side of the hills. In» 
Brighton it was fine,and very sultry. Qn leaving the train all the 
exeursioniets, our party included, made forthe seashore, It was a 
hop walk down the rown, but at the waterside the heat was tempered, 
by a slight breeze, which gently rippled the surface of the ocean, 

Having started ona day's excursion, I was determined to go. 
through with it, and leam, by practical experience, how excursionists: 
passed their time. My first impulse was) to bathe, and complying 
with one of the many requests to have a row, made by watermen 
innumerable, I took a boat. ‘The jolly:tar proprictor assured me he 
hadsteps and’ all things necessary for bathing, and we pushed off 
from the shingly beach. 

“Much to do?" I inquired of the man who was towing, and 
perspiring violently. 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing—Brighton ain't what it was," he replied, 
with a jerk between each sentence. 

“ Not many people here now, 1 suppose?” 

“Nothing to speak of We have no reg'lar customers—they're 
all casualities, J don't know what—we should do—without them. 
casuals," 

On further conversation I found he referred to the c; 
and chance customers, He was an intelligent fellow, although 
called us casnals; rather surly perhaps, but decidedly a better 
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than the waterman who, a day or two before, had allowed four tipsy 
visitors to Brighton to hire his boat, and when they were making 
signs of distress, having got out into rough water, and being unable 
to pull back, refused to go to their assistance. That jolly Brighton 
tar should have been flogged for such a breach of the town by-laws 
and humanity. 

A most luxurious bath! Is it not an ineffable delight to remember: 
that milk-warm water, bright blue sky, scorching sun, and the sensa- 
tion of floating lazily on one’s back like a human jelly fish ? 

“Non c® pit gran dolore, &e., &c.," says the poet, but surely 
there are exceptions to that poetical assertion. Such tempo felice 
as a bather knows, must always be recollected with pleasure if 
thought of at the proper time, Were he certain of never having 
another swim, his “miseria" in reflecting on bygone pleasure might 
then be great indeed, but when the delights of anticipation are eny 
hanced by memory and a contrast of the present with the past and 
what is hoped will be, my theory of the epicurism of thought is not 
so far at fault. 

“Whose dog is that?” I asked, referring to an antiquated New 
foundland wading in the water. 

“That's a dog they call Jack, sir,” said the boatman ; ‘he belongs 
to a very good-looking party, who brings him down here every 
morning. Every moming she comes and the dog comes with her: 
They do say as how that dog has saved many people from drown- 
ing; and I dare say he has, for he's wonderful intelligent” 

"The “ good-looking party” was watching hee dog on the beach, 
and fully justified the description. 

Leaving the boatman, the party, and the Newfoundland hero, 1 
sanntered to.an hotel and had some lunch. It was now about mid- 
day, and on going towards the beach again I met my red-haired 
travelling companion, 

“Are you going in the ‘ Lady Sale’?” he asked, addressing me. 

“In the sailing boat?” 

“Yes" 

“ Twill if you will)" I replied. p 

“ All right; the man who sat on his sandwiches, and his wife, is 
going.” 

Without attempting to correct his grammar, I followed the 
speaker, and we embarked. About thirty persons had already taken 
their places in the yacht, and yct the touters were shouting loudly 
for more to come and enjoy the pleasures of a water promenade. 
Tn time we were shoved off and Jay motionless upon the ocean. 
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"There was barely sufficient wind to fill the sails By degrees the _ 
“boat moved, but the movement was almost imperceptible. The 
‘crew put out two long oars, and so got us farther away from land, 
‘until at last we had the advantage of the very little wind there was, 


‘The sun came down upon us with fiercer power than we were well 
able to bear. Tn spite. of the calm, some of the party declared they 







dolefal music, and added to a depressing sense of dulness, which 
came over all the company—crew as well as passengers. It was not 
a successful experiment, and all were glad, I think, when it was over. 
“Now for the Dyke,” said the indomitable Indian traveller. 

“T don't much cure to go there," remarked the clerk. 

“Why not? It’s the right thing to do, and we have plenty of 
time,” replied the other. 
“T will explain," answered the clerk, with dogmatic precision. 
“The last time I was there I was with six others. We took our own 
provisions and went to the hotel. We asked for a private room, and 
‘were shown one. We then ordered some hot water and they re- 
fused to serve us, and requested we would leave. Now, considering 
that it isa public house, which every onc has a right to enter, and 
order what he pleases, I think we were badly treated, and 1 do not 
wish to patronise the house again.” 

“They won't miss you, I dare say," observed red hair. 

“We shall sce,” answered the complaining excursionist, 

“The discussion wearied the bride, who, pulling her husband by 
the arm, declared he should do as she liked, and not as he wished. 
“The lady was in favour of going to the Dyke, and seats were taken. 
jin the omnibus plying between Brighton and that place, which 
“starts from the corner of a street near where the “ Lady Sale” dis- 
charges her cargo upon the shore, It was an open conveyance. 
Just as we were starting the two well-dressed millincrs passed by. 
‘The omnibus was stopped, our Indian friend alighted and invited the 
young women to join the party, After a slight show of reluctance 
“they consented. Brown eyes had some trouble in. explaining to 
‘her companion the object of the drive, Dyke being altogether be- 
Bie one of translating, Both, at last, mounted the vehicle, 
‘we went at a rautling pace, 
he jolting was rather worse than the motion we had experienced 
-boat—the dust was blinding. An awning sheltered us 
m the sun; but the heat and glare were, nevertheless, 
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“Keep quiet, Arthur,” said the bride, indignantly, to: the young 
dlerk, who had been talking by signs, and with his fingers, tothe 
French girl, so expressively as to excite his lady’s jealousy. 

Keep quiet; sir," she repeated, “or f shall not remain here.” 

‘Arthur desisted for a time, and prepared tosmoke. - 

“1 wish you would leave off that nasty habit,” observed the wife, 
when she saw Arthur's intentions 

“T never knew you cut up so ¢ross,” he remarked. -“* What'sthe 
‘matter? What is a fellow to do if he mayn'ptalk, and is forbidden 
40 smoke >" 

He proceeded to light the cigar, and was drawing the first whil 
when his wife seized it from his mouth, and threw itinto the roxd. 

“By Jove!" cried the outraged hushand, “that's coming it too 
strong. T won't stand it.” 

He raised his voice as he proceeded to protest against the injery 
that had been done him, ‘The red-haired excursionist tried to 
arrange matters by remonstrating with the Indy, who tequested him 
firmly, and in so many words, to mind) his own business, and motto 
interfere with hers. Other passengers-in the omnibus laughed at 
the occurrence, which irritated the little clerk considerably. ‘The 
seene damped our spirits, and several attempts to: restore good 
humour failed completely, The bride became red in: the face; and 
tried to get cool by fanning herself vigorously. ‘The exertion made 
her warmer. The French git) commenced whispering to her friend. 
Whispering and silence prevailed. —On-we went, jolting; and up the 
steep hills, and along the dusty, chalky roads, Whata hot drive! 
‘The horses foamed anc panted. The driver seemed: melting gr» 
alually. ‘The yellow com-fields looked: parched up’ as they reflected 
athe fiery rays of the sun. At last wereached*the Dyke, and alighted. 
‘Arthur assisted his gentle bride to descend, ‘as in dutyyboundyand 
dhen walked sulkily away. ‘The two girls were led by their chaperon 
towards the farfimed hollow from which the locality:is named. 
On approaching the sides of the dell, their first desire was, naturally, _ 
to run down, 

“ Allons! courir!” exclaimed La Frangaise, in a state (of exeite- 
ment. 

Arthur, who was near at hand, encouraged them, ‘They com- 
meneced running hand in hand, as girls will do; but did ‘not get 
far when one of them slipped, and both went rollingover and over 
down the soft incline. Arthur, watching them from above; was 
enjoying the fun which had almost made ‘him forget the ignominious 
fate of his cigar, when his wife came up, and seeing the cause ofthe 
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change that had so suddenly come over him, seized him by both 
‘hands from behind, and shook bim violently. The lady was jealous 
in earnest; and took mo) pains to’conceal her feelings. ‘The little 
clerk” was-in imminent) danger of being thrown headlong into the 
Devil's Dyke after the two girls; who, having reached the bottom, 
‘were contemplating the difficulties of gctting out again. 

“Ab, aht"eaid the wife, breathless with anger and the shaking 
she had givem*her goodman. \“So'that is what we come torthe Dyke 
ofor, is it? to see girls roll down the hill, ) Indeed!" And so.on, 
‘as ladiesiwill under such ¢ircumstances. . 

‘Arthurwas skarmed at the energy displayed. by his usually good 
tempered wife, He feared some still more terrible scene when'the 
objects of her jealousy should return from their present profound 
positions “Bat she commanded him to leave: the spot, and follow 
her, This he gladly and meekly did ; and was conducted: towards 
the Dyke House—the scene of the hotwater disagreement. 

His leader asked for a rooms and they were shown into « private 
apartment; where they remained until the hour arrived for the 
omnibus-te go back to Brighton: 

‘The gitls were. extricated from the Dyke, and sustained no damage 
from their unexpected roll: They came up exhausted and laughing 
‘=the forcigner declaringshe had« never had- such an extraordinary 
adventure, 

“Apithe Dyke House some of the party dined, and there we met 
our brother excersionist No ro. He had replenished bis flask, 
and insisted on every one tasting some real Brighton’ brandyo) Jt 
was aliqueur, he assured usa fact for which Twas willing to take 
his word) without any farther proof. The waiter, I fancied, had an 
‘antipathy tothe flask, and declared his master's brandy was far 
superior to thatsormuch vaunted by No. ro, Would/we' try some, 
and make: the comparison?) All declined ; and the owner of the 
flask was henceforth looked upon by the waiter as an antagonist, and 
treated*indirectly as:such, With the exception of the newlysmarried 
couple, who had not quite recovered fram their first serious mis- 
understandingy we were= merrier driving back to: Brighton, than) on 
our-wayito the Dyke, Brown eyes sitting next to red hair in the 
‘omnibas, nsked No. ro; who returned with us, to change places with 
her ow the road; and when moving, gave her former neighbour a 
Took of contempt that spoke volumes. La Francaise attempted to 
with other excursionists, but only succeeded in making. 
herself quite misunderstood. 

We reached Brighton again about six o'clock. It was still intensely 
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hot—hardly a breath of air stirring. The sea, without a ripple, shone 
like a vast mirror in the sun, I had had a long day, and felt un- 
willing to encounter the trouble and fatigue of a journcy to. town. 
As I wandered along the cliff, the Old Ship Hotel looked inviting ; 
and a quiet meal in its comfortable coffee-room seemed far preferable 
to the hurry and bustle of returning home by the excursion-train. 
Moch amusement and food for reflection as my agreeable fellow- 
travellers had afforded me, I thought some more substantial food, 
and a little enjoyment in the way of dinner, would be a pleasant 
‘change, The temptation was irresistible. I yielded, and at the 
sacrifice of my threeshilling return-ticket, remained that night in 
Brighton. 

I did not regret my decision, . 

‘The dinner was good ; the claret cup excellent, At-sunset, which 
was glorious to behold, a light breeze from the south came over the 
sea, laden with the most refreshing fragrance. I sat on the pier 
watching the sun decline ; breathing the delicious tepid air, and 
thinking of the various trifling events of the long day, which had 
brought with them many new experiences. It was late before I 
retired to rest. The calm, warm, summer night, made musical by 
the sighing of the tide upon the shore, had a soothing influence 
which seemed to render sleep unnecessary. 1 wandered about, and 
recollecting my friend the engraver, had some intention of following: 
his example, and passing the night a/ fresco in the balmy atmosphere. 
But prudence prevailed, and I enced my Sunday out in the usual 
prosaic manner by going to bed. 

If those who have read what is here written, have felt as I have 
felt while writing it on this cold December night, they will have 
experienced a psychological sensation similiar to that which, the 
epicure feels in eating green peas and fresh strawberries at Christmas 
—a sensation which may not be appreciated by some, but which, 
nevertheless, is not to be despised. It may have done you good to 
shudder at the idea of sleeping in the parks, and you may make 
some effort to prevent the necessity of others doing so, You may 
have thought Sunday excursion trains more objectionable, especially 
in the third class, than they really are; and if any false impression in 
this respect has been removed from your mind, the short account 
will not have been written in vain. And, is ita foolish idea ?—You 
may have been glad to recall summer doings and delights while sitting 
round the cozy fire, in which case you will not object to this Epicure’s 
Christmas Story. J 

Water MayNarp. 
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With thy tresses twine 
‘Tendrils owing, roses glowing 
Red with red of wine. 


Let thy radiant braidings 
Meet thy lover's eyes 

As the golden leaves of olden 
Misaals, flower-wise. 


He will kneel, God praising 
For thy wonder-hair,— 

* This He painteth ! 
Thee He maketh fair!" 


ese He scenteth ! 





He will bend above thee, 
Crimsoning, 1 wis, 

Alimond-blossom brow and bosom, 
And thy mouth will kis 





WILLLAM SAWYER. 
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REVEREND FATHER LA LOQUE, who 
died in an attic of the Quartier Grenelle, Paris, 
left a tong array of corks inscribed with the 
names of false friends who hisd helped kita to dissipate 
his fortune, ‘The story:.is admirably: told in * The 
ire’s Year Book,” from which we take our Mlustrated 
initial. By the way, we notice an important emission in 
“The Dinners of 186%” Some of our friends will re 
member a. special gastronomic m to celebrate— 
But, no matter ; we will write to * Fin-Bee,” 





Wer have received two parcels of Christmas books 
fx, ‘They include “ Tinykin’s Transformations,” a charming 
4 °AZ” fairytale by Mark Lemon, who is peculiarly happy io this 
ne? department of literature. The work is illustrated with 
characteristic drawings by Mr. Green. “A Month in the Midlands,” 
is another notable work ; and there is “ Pilgrim's Progress," illustrated 
by the late Mr, Bennett, The artist's heads of Bunyan's leading. charac 
tera are wonderful studies. ‘The phrenologist and physiognomist will 
find perpetual delight in them, “ The Epicure’s Year Book" is @ quaint 
little volume, full of curious wayside facts and spicy thoughts. We 
should like to dine with Fin-Bec. He publishes bills of fare, which 
fairly make one’s mouth water. “ Pippins and Cheese" is not a work on 
dining, but akin somewhat to“ Cakes and Ale,” and“ Wine and Walnuts.” 
‘These works are from the press of Messrs, Bradbury, Evans, and Co. 
‘The second collection reaches us from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
who offer many attractive works to children. “Old Merry's Annual,* for 
example, is as showy as a cheap china ornament, and its contents fairly 
glitter with many of those delightful improbabilities which are always al= 
tractive in the nursery. “ With the Tide,” by Sydney Daryl, is an honest, 
manly book that boys may read with profit, It is not a mere goody book,” 
like “Busy Hands and Patient Hearts.” The illustrations are not quite 
what they ought to be: Edwin Hodder will no doubt feel how i 
the artist has striven to depict the startling incidents of his “ Lost in Parts.” 
Nevertheless, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas liternture bears 
@ wholesome moral mark, and that is something now-a-days, 
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) ®SEATS and Saddles—Bits and Biting,” is the title of a mew work by 

) published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. it is dedicated 
to HUR.HL Prince Teck by its author, a Major of Hussars in the Austrian 
service, There may bea reading age and not a hearing age in Austria, 
‘bot in Great Britain it is very different. Magazines, newspapers, aad 
‘novels are almost the only commodities which find readers now-a-days; 
aad if any one wishes to inoculate “the stable mind ” with maxims on the 
abore points, as well as “the prevention and) cure of restiveness in 
horses,” he must go to work with a very light hand, Our author has 
written a sound, useful book, but not in the form “to tell.” People con- 
‘cerned with horses want to be told a plain thing in a plain but lively way. 
‘They do not want a number of diagrams in a treatise upon the curb, with 
‘arrows and levers to guide them ; or to be informed that “in levers of the 
first order, the power and weight move in opposite directions in their rotation 
about the prop, &c." ‘This is the system pursued here, and. after a good 
deal more of the same sort we learn that “thisis what we want for biting.” 
Writers in’ Eneyclopoedias might adopt this plan, but writers of every day 
books should avoid it, The chapter on restiveness docs not seem so much 
‘open to this objection. It would have been a better book if the author 
had blended the science more artistically with practice. Still the foreign 
experience which it introduces-will give it considerable interest for many 
readers, at home and abroad, and more especially for teachers in military 
atipneioary Mising schicolss 





~, 
REFERRING us (oa paper in the November number of The Gentlewaa's 
“Magnzing,'*On Some Pleasant Books,” Mr. J.A. Langford reminds us that, 
a0 far as Birmingham is concerned, he has told the story of that cown from 
“its mewspaper records. In verification thereof, Mr. Langford favours us 
with “A Century of Birmingham Life,” in two volumes, It is a most 
‘carefal compilation of the history of Birmingham, as it isto be found in 

he pages of the Birmingham Gasette, from the first. issue of that paper 

i. As a contribution to general history, Mr. Langford's work may 
ae profit by future historians ; as a picture of the inner 
life, manners, customs, opinions, and progress of Birmingham, the work is 
Rae rape genane aaroramarearmereeay 
of that fatal period of our history when the nation was 


subject of the French. Revolution, Birmingham has always 
‘Liberal. in. politics. The town was especially scalous against 
‘the smiths gave their support to the Parliament in a very 
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‘woman enters a butcher's shop to purchasea sheep's head, “is this a 
‘Simonite or a Cosshamite?* she asks, The butcher was a friend of Mr. 
Simon. “A Simonite, to be sure,” he says. “Oh! then it won't do; we 
are all Cosshamites where I live, and they'd kill me if 1 bought Simonite 
meat.” I'll soon make it a Cosshamite, then,” says the butcher, “Do, 
do, the old woman responds ; whereupon the butcher, puiting the head 
upon his block, opens it, removes the whole of the brains, and handing 
the head to his customer, says, "There, marm, there’s a Cosshamite for 
you." int TAL ih 


"THE German achoolraasters have done a good thing in shortening the 
total hours of their pupils’ studies, ‘They have made morning ‘sittings 
rather longer, and abolished afternoon lessons altogether. The result has. 
been, we read, highly successful. That the full benefit of the curtailment 
may be reaped, we would suggest to those interested in education that the 
afternoons be spent by young pupils in learning that which at present 
they cannot appreciate, and are never taught—the wee of Enotledye, ‘Set 
them to tasks that will make them feel the want of knowledge and its 
practical value. Send them into. the merchant's counting-houss, the 
‘enginger's office, the mechanic's shop, the actuary’s bureau, the editor's 
room ; let them go into the warchouse and the factory, the forge and the 
chemical works..Let them join, as far as their powers permit, in the 
operations they see performed ; let them Jearn to feel that knowledge is 
power, and to recognise that there is a conncetion between learning and 
prosperity, between school-books and fame und fortune. Boy are emf 
nently pmetical: Cui demo? is at the head of their catechisda. Show 
them that anything they can do & of use, and they will enter upow it with 
‘a'will, so long of course as it dees not involve continued and irksome 
labour, for which they are unfitted. We have known 4 boy take up men 
suration heart and soul from seeing and assisting at the taking ogt of 
“quantities” from a builder's plans. In any reformed system of education 
et practical work, such as we have indicated, take = part, and there will 
‘be fewer dunces in the schoolroom and fewer dolis in the world of arts 
and commerce, 





Ivory billiard balls are expensive articles, because of the cost of the 
raw material ; and they are lable to get out of shape from the drying 
off of theie original moisture, and out of truth from want of homogeneity = 
‘one part may be of denser, heavier matter than another, and when this i 
the case, the centre of gravity of the ball docs not coincide with its centre of 
figure, the effect being that the ball travels falsely, although its: 
bequite perfect. These defects have led to attempts at finding a substivete 
for ivory whereof to make them. Steel was lately suggested ; and, pao 
vided the ball be made hollow, so as to be of proper weight, the metal 
would no doubt answer well, Just now another substance is being tied 
in America; this is vulcanised india-rubber, which cau be made as hard 
‘as ivory, and stained to any colour, A ball turned from a solid block of 
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the vuleanite is, however, apt to be porous, and not likely to have uniform 
density. The inventor obviates these evils by first taking a small ball 
and coating it with successive layers of mibber till it is of the requisite 
Sime, when it is turned and polished like ivory. The maker claims for 
‘balls thus made all the good qualities of ivory without ite drawbacks, but 
with the obvious advantage of much greater cheapness. 


“WORKING classes.” said a Teading lberal employer in the North, at a 
public meeting during the elections—" I'm sick of the talk there is of 
the working classes. Time was when a master was a gentleman to be 
treated with respect when he walked over his works ; but now none of 
your people know you, and when you walk through your place yoir are 
Tike enough to hear one of your men say to another, ‘Jack, who's that 
devil?"* 


TweRr has lately been much discussion in the Adhencenm about. the 
binding of books. Perhaps same of the gentlemen interested may be 
strangers to the following, note from “ Peachman's Compleat Gentleman.” 
(2627,) 


all deatic, ‘covers ; wi ‘Kingobserving said, *Hlee that must cover 
‘us all mnt not gor ‘himselfe |" then commanded the booke to bee fairly 
boand and brought unto him. So say 1; saffer them not to lie neglected, who 
must make 4 aeut poe in tome coats, who must apparele your minds 
with the, ornaments of knowlolge, above the roabes and riches of the most 


We have heard, every now and then, of pluralists, even during the 
present generation ; and some fine specimens of the breed, even in her 
Present Majesty's reign, could be found if any one would take the trouble 
‘of scarching in the pages of “The Black Hook,” in which all such 
instances of Court, or Legal, or Episcopal corruption stand duly recorded. 
But if we turn our gase back about six hundred years, we shall find a 
pluralist who throws fairly into shade the Elliots, Greys, Tomlines; Norths, 
and Sparkes of the Victoria cra. Menry {1 1. had many favourites, and 
“most of his favourites were foreigners and. aliens ; and the prodigality.of 
his gifts to these leeches and bloodsuckers of the English nation simply 
exceeds belief On one of these favourites, for example, he heaped in 
the course of nine mweks—(1) the custody of Doyer harbour, (3) the 
Ropmeershie of the Castles of Marlborough, (3) Ludgershall, and (4) 

+ (5) the general custody of wards and escheats, (6) the royal 
‘jpurreyorship at fairs, and (7) the guardianship of the heir of the great and 
noble house of Braose,—each and all, be it remembered, places ef emola- 
‘ment a5 well as of honour,’ But cven this is not all, In Ireland, the 

| same adventurer, within the same mine weeks, obtained from the-bountiful 
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King (8) the place of Treasurer of the Exchequer, and (9) thatof Cham 
berlain of the same, both for life, (to) the prise of wines, (r2)y the 
custody of the Jewry, (12) the wardenship of all ports and ships, (x3) 

the custody of wards and escheats, (14) the charge-of all vacant sees, 
(15) the lucrative management of the Exchange, (16) the goversorship of 

the Castle of Cork, and (17) that of Limerick, of (18) Acton, (29) ef 
Drogheda, and (20) Rawdon, and (2t) the surveyorship of the five can- 
tons of Connaught. If any one of our readers is sceptical on the subject, 

we beg to refer him to “ The Royal Letters” of Henry 1 1., as quoted by 

‘Mr. W. H. Blaauw, F,S,A., in his “ War of the Barons.” 


A peRrKcr mine, if not of wealth, ait all events of information, ties hid 
in the parochial registers ; and if the country clergy would take the 
trouble of unearthing them, very many curious facts Mlustrative of the 
various phases of life in England during the past three centuries would be 
brought into the light of day. It is not, however, every parish priest who 
Kept his registers so carefully and clearly written as Dr. Percy, the author of 
“ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” in whose handwriting we find the following 
entry at Easton Maundit, a small Northamptonshire village, of which hie 
was rector just a century ago, and where he is said to have entertained 
Dr. Samuel Johnson asa visitor. 

Moetulns shore int Wes| Intel, oped boc ight. ton eat Baoan 
Lord Sussex, ynis baptized Jan. 8. "The godfathers were his Lordship and 
Stuart, Esq. The godmother, Mrs, Cramp, the housekeeper.” 

‘The Earl of Sussex was at that period the squire of the parish, and 

that is the meaning of “his Lordship.” 








‘THE old house at Streatham Park, where De, Johnson, Boswell, Have 
Kins, and 30 many other of the great essayist's friends were Hospitably 
entertained by Mrs. Thrale, was pulled down some years ago. It was 
sold by auction with all its furniture, library, and pictures, in 18761 and 
our readers may feel interested at learning that even in that day—not 
remarkable for its reverence for antiquity or literary associations—the 
sale realized a very fair sum, Among the treasures of the mansion Wa 
& series of portraits of the many distinguished visitors at 
mostly by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of these the portrait of Lord Sondes 
fetched $0, Lord Lyttelton 41, Mr. Murphy 98, Goldsmith 127, Sir RL 
Chambers 80, David Garrick 175, Baretti 82, Dr. Burney 20 Edmund 
Burke 240, and Dy, Samuel Johnson 360 guineas. It may be added that 
it is not above ten yearsago that Messrs, Puttick and Simpson offered for 
sale at their rooms in Leicester Square, (formerly the studio of the great 
Sir Joshua); no lets a relic than the oak-pancls from over the door and 
the fire-place of the rooms once tenanted by Johnson in the Temple; itis 


not, however, to the credit of our degencrate day that there-was not a 
4 
ze ” 
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‘Ridder for the lot, which accordingly was“ passed” by the auctioneer. 
We should like to know what has since become of the sacred timber 
which had so often witnessed the suppers and the literary labours of the 


great lexicographer, 


‘Tur world is advancing to international clubs. Some time ago, 0 
‘Travellers’ Club for Paris was projected—to consist mainly of English 
residents and visitors—the indispensable qualification being membership 
‘of a West-End London Club, Noble premises in the Rue Castiglione 
‘were secured. It is now proposed to have a fashionable International 
‘Club, of an exclusive character, at Trouville ; the members to be chiefly 
French and English club men. The pleasantness of such an institution 
aia place as lovely as the Norman Baden-by-the-Sea, is beyond dispute. 
It would be a strong fink in the chain of the alllance between the two 
nations, 


AMONG the youngest members of the family of English words is the 
name of “ caricature,” which, in its present form, can be scarcely much 
more than a century old, since it is first found in Johnson's Dictionary, 
published in e755, and according to Italian authorities did not pass 
current, even in Italy; until the latter half of the seventeenth century: 
‘The term is, of course, derived from the Italian carieare, to “ charge," in 
the sense in which heralds and painters use that word ; and hence it 
used to express the act of “charging” a picture with some second mean 
ling, more or less secret, and tending to exaggeration. The earliest use 
-of the word * carieatura”” is that quoted by Johnson from the “Christian 
Monals” of Sir Thomas Browne, who died in 1682, and of whom that book 
‘was the latest work: “Expose not thyself by four-footed manners unto 
monstrous draughts (fe. drawings) and caricatura representations." This 
‘quaint author had resided for some time in Italy, and he evidently uses 
it here, not as a naturalised term, but asa mere exotic. The next example 
of its use is to be found in No. 557 of the Spectator, where, speaking of 
instances of detraction, the writer goes on to say,“ From all these hands 
‘we have such draughts [drawings| of mankind as are represented in those 
burlesque pictures which the Italians call caricaturas, where the art con- 
sists in preserving, amidst distorted proportions and aggravated features, 
some distinguishing likeness of the person, but in such a manner as to 
‘transform the most agreeable beauty into the most odious monster." The 
Word, in ite Anglicised form, seems not to have been fully and fairly 
‘established fn our language until late in the last century, when the pencils 
of Hogarth, Paul Sandy, and James Gilray, had familiarised the Hritish 
public with the article itself, which began to be exhibited largely In the 

of West-End booksellers and printsellers, and more espe~ 
the shops of Messrs. Humphreys of New Bond Street, and 
‘Fores at the corner of Sackville Street and Piccadilly, 














CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





THE ART CLAIMS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Mx. UnuaxyeI have just read in your last month's “Incidents” & 
aptice of the opening meeting of the London Photographic Society, The 
criticism indulged in by the writer of that notice is $0 very much in that 
old, old style, in which, ever since its first introduction, photography has 
been abused by the ignorant, mocked at by “artists,” and Ianghed at by 
those “critics” who, in their desire to impart information which they do 
not possess, only too often lay themselves open to the ridicule of better 
instructed men, that I take up my pen, with the idea of sending you a few 
lines to controvert some of the erroncous doctrines ‘your critic his put 
forward, and to point out as concisely as | am able some of the true art 
claims of photography: to do so fully would demand an essay. ‘The 
difficulty which has been felt in admitting photography to any art 
position has certainly not arisen from any want of perfection in the 
means employed, but rather from the fact that hitherto art has been 
a subject about which the majority of photographers haye but too 
little concerned themselves, ‘The assertion made by your eritic=and 
which I, as well as many others who have devoted much time and 
study to the subject, considered as quite a fallacy of the past—that as & 
photographer's camera has no sou}, therefore his pictures can have none, 
is emphatically contradicted by your critic's own observations as to the 
superiority of M. Adam Salomon. Granted that a photographer's camera 
hus no soul, does it follow that therefore the photographer has none? 
Because 2 sculptor's chisel has no soul, is it to be asserted that his works 
cannot bear the impress of the soul? Who would ever think of propound- 
ing such an absurdity? ‘The chisel can do nothing of itself; no more 
can a camera: the mind must direct the use of either. But then, it may 
be argued, the mind may direct, but in the two cases its direction will be 
of a different character; in the one the mind will have an immediate 
influence over every touch and over every stroke, while in the other i will 
merely have, as it were, a passing influence, only extending to gencral 
selection of subjects, and not descending into the minate details of actual 
accomplishment. ‘These are, it is said, the work of mere mechanism, 
quite independent of the brain of the photographer, This assertion, 
though it may find a place among many useless and unsubstantial 
theories, has no foundation whatever in actual fact, If the work sas 
a photograph, apart from the selection of the subject, were a 
mechanical act, a mere mechanfe could do the work, | have been ae 
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a mechanical engineer, and am well acquainted with what mechanical skill 
really is, and U have no hesitation in saying that our English mechanics 
‘ate quite competent to perform any purely mechanical operation with 
the most absolute accuracy, and yet, with all their skill, they could not 
take a photograph which could at all approach the work of any firsterate 
photographer,—let ve sy the cxample taken by your critic, M. Adam 
Salomon, ‘The productions of this gentleman excel, not only in the 
greater skill with which backgrounds and accessories are arranged in 
them, not only upon general skill in fact, but, as your critic very perti- 
nently remarks, “in the use of the brain in every part of the process.” 
Neither camera, nor lens, can claim the honour of producing the works 
‘of seh a man ! it is owing to the impress of a superior mind that they 
execl the works of lesser men, 1 have the pleasure of knowing M. 
Adam Salomon personally ; 1 have seen him work, and have assisted him 
in his operations, and, from an intimate knowledge of all that appertains to 
photographic manipulation, | can state with assurance that in his bands 
the same sitter, using the sume camer, chemicals, lens, Ke. (in fact the 
same mechanical conditions), ay, with the same pose even, and the same 
management of light and shade, a result will be produced which is quite 
different from that which any other photographer would produce. His 
result would be, in fact, characteristic of him ; and the same picture pro- 
duced by-any other man would cqually contain points characteristic of 
‘its author, 

I should have liked to have given many it ices of men whose pictures 
are at once to'be recognised by their individuality, and of pictures in 
which it has been granted by: all impartial crities, that, great as may have 
been the difficulties with which the photographer has been beset, his 
triumph over those difficulties has been complete; and of which it might 
Be said, without flattery and without exaggeration, that they were triumphs 
of mind over matter, As, however, your critic has contented himself with 
i somewhat general treatment of the subject, placing M. Salomon alone in 
a position of superior excellence, { prefer to adopt the same course ; and 

Tin common with many others, very much doubt the seal supe- 
riority of this cclebrated Frenchman to many of our best English artists, 
still, for the sake of present argument, 1 will readily accept the position of 
Kis superior excellence. This, then, being allowed, and it having, E trust, 
been shown that, as your critic himself acnits, this gentleman's work is 

‘because it shows “ the exereise of a master mind,” the objection 

to ideal pictures, which is urged, at once falls to the ground. If a “mere 
portrait” can, and does, bear the impress of the mind of the man who 
took it, then there can be no reason whatever why those pictures which 
“ must beat the impress of a soul” should not be, not only attempted, but 
‘successfully achieved. With the actual fact of all such pictures at the 
Late Exhibition being failures, | have but little to do ; there were few art 
‘exhibited, and those possibly, with perhaps an exception or 

‘Wo, did not show the powers of photography to its best advantage. It 
the wholesale condemnation of all attempts at anything more 
‘mechanical drudgery being made by photographers, that 1 
and it is against the misteading influence of writers, who, like 
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your critie, give their opinions too freely ypom subjects with which they 
are clearly not at all conversant, that f will ever bend the whole of 
my influence, not only in print, but also in every other way in 

falls within my province to do s0, . 

One very important misstatement, and one very important omission, 
in your critic’s remarks shows me plainly that ] ae not wrong in accusing 
that gentleman of ignorance of the subject oa which he has writter, 

His statement that the landscape photography of the late Exhibition 
showed no higher merit than was shown by pietures taken a dozen years 
ago, is simply nonsense ; while to assert that landscape photography, as 
branch of the art, “has remained at a standstill,” is not only absurd, bert 
it is simply untrue, It is in landscape more especially that almost all the 
improvements in photography has been made during the last ten. years 
Only four years ago, in the answer to correspondents in one of the papers 
devoted entirely to photography, a statement was made that no lens ther 
existed by which pictures of more than 70° angles could be made mene 
there is nolimit to the angle of view which ean be obtained. Then, too, 
in the actual process of landscape work there have been great improve- 
ments during the last few years, so much so that to detail them would he 
tedious, 

‘The omission which your critic makes is also one of a very serious 
character. In his high praise of M. Salomon and his pictures, there 
is one most important feature of his works which has not received amy 
notice. The“ re-touching” upon the finished print by an experienced 
artist, on which, in very many cases, much of the beauty of his pictures 
depends. In some cases, the whole of the face is so completely “touched 
up” that very little, if any, of the original photograph remains visibhe: 
‘This, though by no means always the case, is still so important « feature 
in the works of M, Salomon that it should never be lost sight of in any 
critical notice of his productions, as it is often nota little conducivetoan= 
excellence in photographic portraiture to be able to look upon the éace a8 
technically of but small importunce at the moment of taking the pietuns 
while the whole attention is being given to backgrounds, drapery, and 9 
on, leaving the face, which is in reality of most importance, to the atten- 
tion of the colourist or “re toucher.” ‘This is by no means the wwsual plan 
with M. Salomon ; but when re-touching is a method extensively: prace 
tised, it should, ast say, be always taken into consideration ia critical 
notice, especially when it is ene of the causes out of many. which 
conduce to 2 marked success.—I am, yours truly, 

A PHOTOGRAPHER, 





[We have laid this communication before the writer of the note ta 
which it refers, and he remarks upon it as follows —S, U.Jz— 

‘The angry tone adopted by “ A Photographer” suggests the notion that 
he Is driven 10 follow the well-known legal precept for giving apparent 
Atrength (oa weak case, He abuses me for my ignérance upon photo~ 
Sraphic matters. For my own part I care little for this; butitisdue te 
your readers that they should be informed that they are not addressed 
dy the ignoramus which " Photographer," to suit his purpeses, supposes 
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me to be. Permit me, then, to inform them, that I speak on photo- 
graphic subjects with fifteen years’ experience 4s a basis for my opinions, 
and that I can claim acquaintance, in most casts from actual practice, 
with every known process and every description of apparatus. Every 
phase of photographic development which the period embraces is per- 
fectly familiar tome. As a chronicler of scientific matters it has been 
my duty to note carefully the applications and the modifications of the 
photographer's art, and, a8 an occasional reviewer of photographic works, 
1 am tolerably conversant with its litermture. You, Mk. URTAN, may 
have scen a specimen or two of my production, and you may be in a 
position to judge how far my friends are justified in preferring portraits of 
my amateur taking to those produced by many of the professed masters 
of the ast. ‘This is egotism ; but the circumstances justify it 

‘When I have asserted my claim to as great competency for judgment 
as any ordinary-critic can be expected to possess, I have said wellnigh 
all T care to say in reply to your ill-tempered correspondent. Much of 
what he says is matter of opinion only. On some points he is very short- 
sighted, or else very biassed. He fancies I have contradicted myself by 
dectaring M. Salomon's pictures to show the exercise of a mind, and by 
denying the possibility of a camera picture bearing the impress af a soul. 
1 see a great gulf between the works of M, Salomon and those of an ideal 
picture maker. One simply pourtrays, the other tries to create.“ Photo- 
grapher” seems to think that the gulf may be bridged over j I hold such 
a thought a delusion. ‘The best evidence of the impractizability of pro- 
ducing art photographs is that of all the artempes that have been made in 
that direction, no one has exhibited the germ of success, Can any of the 
works of Lake Price, Rejlandcr, Cameron, or Robinson, be called sugges- 
tive? Are any of them aught else than forfraits, or combinations of 
portraits, or patchworks of portraits and scenes? In my opinion, not. 
‘Once f essayed a fancy picture, My model was a lady of artistic taste, 
and all accessaries were carefully studied. But all was in vain ; the best 
result was only the diminished reflection of a Indy in costume, with a 
sstagey ion, suggestive of nothing but an attempt to look a cha- 
racter. How different the result if 1 had asked my friend Scumbler to 
sketch the figure standing before my camera, and to puta dash af his 
soul into it! But my failure pleased some people, for I sold the negative 
to 2 London publisher, and shortly after encountered its prints in the 

windows. I never tried again, however. ‘The light beams were not 

to be harudled tike the painter's brush or the seulptor’s chisel ; 1 could but 
copy, and copying models did not realise my idea of creating pictures. 

With regard to what “ Photographer” calls my mis-statement concern- 
jng landscape photography, 1 can only say that [ sce no reason to modify 
my epiition, nonsense or no nonsense. Nothing in the exhibition sur 
passed to my remembrance the works which the Le Grays, the Bisons, 
the Everards, and the Fentons exhibited years ago, As to panoramic 
photography, it is an improvement not yet consummated, notwithstanding 
its age, far greater than * Photographer,’ with his presumptive experience, 
seems to be aware of ; for Sutton in England, and Porro in France, made 
panoramic lenses, and took pictures with then, eight or nine years ago. 
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And as to M, Salamon’s retouching, it did not conéerm my notice. 1 
wrote for the public, who neither know nor care about means, but who 
look only at encls. If L had criticised in detail every picture or every exhi- 
bitor, you could not have given space to my remarks. Such a review 
might have suited a photographie journal ; but even there | should haye 
omitted reference to the Frenchman's retouching, for it has been discussed 
ad nansean, 


THE BLENCATHRA PACK, 


Mk. UrMAN,—Poor little Isaac Todhunter, alias “Lal Isaac," diod 
about three weeks since, after only four days’ illness. He had husited the 
above pack for a quarter of a century, and was a great favourite with all. 
As he figures in H. H. Ds Article on * Hunting” last month, ¥ thought 
that I would apprise you of the fact—VYours, &c. 








HZ, 
Keswick, Dee. 4th, 1868. 





OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 


MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, 

THe Mosr Noele Henny Weysrorb CHARLES PLANTAGENET 
Rawnon-Hastines, fourth and last Marquis of Hastings, who diod at 
his house in Grosvenor Square an the oth of November, at the age 
‘of 26, was the only surviving son of the second Marquis, and grandson 
of the well-known Marquis of Hastings, who, carly in the present century, 
was Governor-General of Indin. His mother was the late Baroness Grey 
de Ruthyn, a peeress in her own right, He enjoyed peerage honours in 
‘cach of the three kingdoms ; by his death ali the Irish and English 
honours of the noble house of Hastings have become extinct, while the 
Scottish titles, the Earldom of Loudoun and the Barony of Mauchline, 
pass to his eldest sister, Lady Edith Abney-Hastings. 

The late Marquis was born in July, 1842, and was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He succceded to the title on the sudden 
and premature death of his elder brother in 1851 ; and no sooner did he 
attain his majority than he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the turf, 
‘of which he became one of the lending patrons, Detting became with 
Teta not a disease, but a necessity of his existence ; and at one time he 
sexs in receipt, it is said, of 20,000/. a-year from this source of ifcome 
alone. Success wed to attend his steps, and he became an authority 
on all turf and racing matters. At Newmaket, at Epsom, at Doncaster, 
and at Ascot, he was the best known, the observed of all observers. He 
gave the largest sums ever known for such horses as he thought likely 
to win on the leading race-courses ; and it is said, that he rarely had less 
than fifty horses in training at the same time, At length, however, there 
came a day when the tide turned against him strongly ; he lost largely, 
more especially in last year’s Derby, and disasters followed upon diffi- 
culties so rapidly that his health and spirits broke fairly down, and the 
cod was a rapid decline, which speedily carried him off, 

‘The Marquis married, a year or two ago, the Lady Florence Cecilia 
Paget, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey, but by her he had no issue 





W, HARRISON, 


‘Mx. WitLiam Haxkkison, whose name for nearly thirty years has been 
associated with dramatic musical art in this country, died on Monday, 
Nov. oth. He will be remembered as a manager and an artist. Mr, 
Harrison was of a north-country family, He appeared in London at 
Covent Garden, under Mr. Macready’s management, in Rooke's opera of 
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ique ; or, The Love Pilgrim,” on the and of May, 1839. From this 
time his reputation steadily increased His name is connected with the 
production and success of many English operas. He originally sustained 
the tenor rdfe in Balfe's “ Bohemian Girl,” “Daughter of St. Mark,” 
Rose of Castille,” and “ Puritan’s Danghter;” in Watlace’s 
Lurline;" and “ Desert Flower; in Benedict's * Crusaders,” 
and “Brides of Venice ;” and in Macfarson's “Charles 11." In early 
days the beauty of his voice was universally recognised, and secured his 
auccess, But his musical education was deficient: a fact he always 
admitted, whilst he constantly strove to remedy it, Too much work, and 
‘evervincreasing anxieties, told, in time, upon the charm and freshness of 
his voice; but his reputation as am aréést rose higher and higher. Indeod, 
it Is scarcely too much to say, that he was the greatest actor om the 
English lyric stage. His delineation of romantic character—eg. Dae 
Casur de Bazan, Captain Macheath, and Ruy Blos; and his eon 
ception of light comedy—eg. Don Henrigne in the “ Crown Diamonds,” 
Young Marlowe in Macfarson’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” and Fre 
Diavele in Auber’s opera of that name, were quite admirable. There 
was a gentlemanlike elegance and nobleness in his bearing—a finish 
in his portrayal of such characters as these which 1 have scen in no 
‘one else, 

‘The ill success which attended Mr, Harrison's efforts to found and 
establish a house for national opera, is well known, A lange fortune was 
risked by him, and all, but honour, was lost in the venture. He would 
‘not wrong others to save himself, And his reward—a high one—was, 
that ia all business matters he gained universal respect and confidence. 
A certain exclusiveness and hauteur sometimes lost him friends, and 
made foes. But, at the same time, he had the power of exciting in others 
an enthusiastic friendship and admiration. His bearing on the stage 
was expressive of his true character—firm ; and possessed with a poetic 
sense of chivalry, which he wished to sce realised in himself and others. 
His home life formed a beautiful contrast to his public life, It was un= 
eventful, loving, and happy. He was a good husband, son, and father, 
And his last days, which were days of much suffering and sorrow, brought 
out, in a marked degree, two noble attainments of a nature naturally 
reverent and religious —gentlenezs and patience, 

















SIR G. SINCLAIR, Br. 

Onx of the aldest ex-members of the House of Commons has just died, 
the venerable Sir Goonge Sinclair, Bt, of Caithness-shiré, which county: 
he represented for many years in the moderate Liberal interest. 
entered Parliament as far back as 1811, and sat for Caithness-shire till 
4820, and again from 1831 to 13gr. Asa boy he was at Harrow with 
Byron and Peel, with whom he kept up a correspondence and friendships 
he was also a highly accomplished: scholar, and the author'ef many Tite 
mary works. While a young man he travelled much abroad, andowas 
taken prisoner in’ Germany by the great Napoleon, Late in life he 
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veered round to Conservative opinions, and was the chairman of Sir F_ 
Werdett’s committee in 1837, when he sought the suffrages of the West- 
minster electors for the last time, His father was the eminent agricultu- 
rist, the Right Han, Sir John Sinclair, many years presideat of the Agri= 
cultural Society of Scotland, and the author of that work most valuable 
to all country gentlemen and landowners, the “ Statistics of Scotland.” 


PROFESSOR ADLER. 


‘THE American papers announce the death of Professor George J. Adler, 
the eminent lexicographer and linguist, at the early age of 47. He died in 
. a-lunatic asylum, where he had. spent the last six or seven years of his 
life. (Mc was a native of Germany, where he was born in 1820 or 1821; 
but carly in life settled in the United States, and graduated about the year 
3844 at the University of New York, in which he was afterwards for some 
years: oe of German, He was the author of several Latin and 
German textbooks, and of 4 translation of Goethe's " Iphigenia” into 
Freneh, and he compiled an English and German dictionary of consider- 
able merit. Hs other works include a “German Grammar,” a “ German 
Reader,” a “ Manual of German Literature,” and a “ Latin Grammar,” 
exterisively used in American achools, He was also an accomplished 
Arabic and Oriental scholar, 


ARCHDEACON HAWKINS. 


‘Tue Venerable Ernest Hawkins, Archdeacon and Canon of West~ 
minster, 2 gentleman well-known for thirty years and more as the inde- 
secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and of the Colonial Bishopric’s fund, died at the end of 
‘October last, at the age of 66, He was the son of an Indian officer, was 
born in 1802, educated at Baliol College, Oxford, and afterwards elected 
to a fellowship at Exeter College. He was more largely instrumental 
than any other person in promoting the extension of the Colonial Epis- 
copate ; and he had repeatedly refused the offer of one of the bishoprice 
which he had helped to found, For the last ten or fifteen years of his 
Tife, he had been minister of Curzon Chapel, May Fair, and had held his 
«anonry and archdeaconry only a short time, 


H, COBB. 


~ Howe, Cownr, of Georgia, died recently in one of the Southern States 
‘of America, at the age of about 54. He graduated in (834 at Franklin 
having studied: law, was elected to the local legislature at 

‘the age of 22. ag chosen as representative to the National 
the became Speaker in 1849, He was, subsequently, 

‘Georgia. On the slavery question he was one of the most 
violent of the partisans of the South, while holding the post of Secretary 
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of the Treasury, under Mr, Duchanan’s ministry ; but when the Buchanan 
Cabinet began to crumble, he resigned, and went to the South, and 
became prosicent of the first Confederate Congress. He subsequently 
threw himself heart and soul into the war, in which he acted as a 
Brigadier-General of the Confederacy. Since the downfall of his party, 
he had remained quict in Georgia ; but it was always thought that be wx 
‘only watching for his opportunity to return to public life. 








SIR G. WYMER. 


ONE of the oldest of our Indian generals died recently at Bayswater, 
in his Both year, Sir George Petre Wymer, K.C.B, Colonel of the ro7th 
Regiment. He entered the East India Company's army in 18q4, and 
served under Lord Lake in the campaign of 1805, and also in the Nepaut 
war of 1814-15, He also took an active part in the operations under 
General Sir Wm, Nott, at Candahar, in 1840, and under Lord Keane, at 
Ghumee. He was made a K.C.B, in 1857, and became full general ih 
1863. 





H, CHESTER. 


‘To our obituary must be added the name of Mr, Harry Chester, of thie 
Privy Council Office, a laborious and useful public servant, He was the 
fast surviving son of the late Sir Robert Chester, Master of the Cene- 
monies to Kings George I1L., George IV, and William TV. ; was educated 
at the Charterhouse, Westminster, and Cambridge; and after a short 
apprenticeship to the diplomatic service, was appointed Assistant Seere- 
tary to the Commitice of Council oa education, In this position tke was 
Drought into contact with a very large number of the clergy and land 
owners in England and Wales, with whom his courtesy made him gene 
rally popular. He was also a magistrate for Middlesex. 














SIR W. HOD 


THE late Sir William Hodges, Chief Justice of the Caps of Good Hope, 
died, after a very short illness, on the 17th of August. He was a native 
of Weymouth, was educated at the London University, called to the 
bar in 1833, and went the Western Circuit, In 1846,he was appointed 
Recorder of Poole, and in 1857, became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Cape of Good Hope, President of the Legislative Counell, 
and Judge of the Admiralty Court. In these several positions, Sir W, 
Hodges won the regard and esteem of all with whom he eame 4 contact, 
The Cage Standard speaks of his clear legal perception, his affable 
manners, and the satisfaction which bis decisions afforded beth to the 
profession and the public. He published a well-known work on Railway 
law. In 1835, he married a daughter of the late J. Sanders, Esq, of 
Weymouth. He was honoured with a public funeral, 
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CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


A CHAPTER BY THE WAY, IN WHICH INCIDENT TAKES THE PLACE 
oF CRITICISM. 


F it had occurred to me that a story of love and disappoint- 
ment would crop up, in my own houschold, during the course 
of my narration of these other adventures, I should not have 
been persuaded to introduce ext chapters by the way. 

* Our fate, hid within an auger-hole, may rush and seize us.” 

It is “so with us” I sit down to write my ownlife. I am induced 
by my family to insert within the current narmative, like leaves in 
ni dessert dish of apples, these wayside chapters. Fate steps in and 
decrees that there shall be a story here, too, a sad love tale, and I 
haye no choice but compliance. Whilst I have been poring over the 
history of my own carly days a little romance has been going on in 
my own family ; and the climax has come just at that particular time 
when the reader's thoughts should be concentrated upon my own 
poor narrative. 

‘The reader, I fear, will plume himself upon his own discernment. 
He will have felt certain that the Rev. Paul Felton was not an honest, 
good man. When I turn back to that chapter on etiquette, I can 
now see that I depict more of the sneak than the saint, ‘There is 
almost an apology for him in my own remarks; and the doubts of 
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my eldest daughter will have satisfied the reader that the Rey, Paul 
Felton’s character is not of that pure and religious cast which we 
had all tried to hope and believe it was. 

Tris the opening of the new year—not New-Year's Day, not News 
Year's Eve. The threshold has been crossed ; we crossed it in tears 
and in anger; and we are now in the portal. ‘The cause of our 
passion will be found in the conversation that follows, 

“Tt is an infernal insult ; and I'll be hanged but I'll kick thefellow 
before his flock," says my son Tom, clanking his spurs on the library 
carpet. 

“ That is nonsense, Tom. You must not strike a clergyman," 1 
say, quietly. 

“Then I'll pull his nose—t will, by heavens 1" 

“Tom is sure to keep his word, father,” says Bess, casting encou- 
raging glances at her brother. 

“ Just as you had secured his promotion, too,” Mrs. Kenrick says. 

“ And to make his very success an excuse for jilting the girl,” ex 
claims Tom. “He ‘thinks the fact of his being called to a higher 
sphere of labour the condition of parties is changed,’ does he ?— 
the beast 1” 

“Tom, Tom, it is hardly worth while to exhibit so much excite- 
ment here,” I say, “I wish the fellow were a layman, for all our 
sakes.” 

“ By the Lord, I'm glad he is not," Tom replies ; “ his condict 
would disgrace the name of layman.” 

* Bravo, Tom !” says Bess, “Ifa parson is bad he’s like a bad 
woman, desperately wicked,” 

“Comes here a twopenny-halfpenny curate, you sécure him a 
valuable living, and then the girl who was worthy of him as a curate 
is not fit for the higher sphere: why, damn the fellow, I haye not 
common patience to think there is such a disgusting sneak unhungy” 
roars out my son, beating his trousers with his riding whip, untit the 
dust surrounds him like the smoke of battle, 

* Tom, do not let us have this barrack-room language before your 
mother and sister,” I say. 

All right, sir, I'll say no more ; but there is no cloth ever spun by 
human hands that shall protect Paul Felton from a tweaked nose!” 

With this remark ‘Tom strides out of the room, and im a few 
minutes afterwards we all watch him galloping across the 
on his favourite mare, What a fine fellow the rogue is! If this 
Felton were a layman, I should, indeed, like him to be horsewhipped 
by Tom Kenrick. 
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“Where is Cissy?” ‘I inquire, by-and-by. 

“Tn her room,” says Mrs, Kenrick, 

Does she take it much to heart?" I ask. 

“She does,” says Mrs. Kenrick. ‘*She not only loved this man; 
but alt the villagers have prepared for the wedding.” 

“How she could have liked the fellow is a mystery to me," says 
Bess. 

“ She did, and does," says Mra. Kenrick. 

“ What now ?" exclaims Bess. 

‘© Yes, now,” says Mrs, Kenrick. 

eas ee 8S ie Ne asks Bess, quickly, her eyes flashing with 


anger: 

* None,” replies Mr Kenrick, mildly. “She would sue to him 
even now.” 

Great heavens!” says Bess, solemnly, ‘Then this thing you 
‘call love is a mystery indeed.” 

+ Fdonot feel inclined to lead Bess into a metaphysical discussion 
of that said mystery ; so I merely raise my cyes, as much as to'say, 
“ Indeed it is, Bess.” 

_ “What is to be done?” says Mrs, Kenrick, who has a very 
practical notion of settling all difficulties in some way. 

“You must try and make Cissy understand that she has had a 
‘narrow escape of being married to a villain, and——' 

/ # Dthoughr you knew human nature better than that, Christopher,” 
says Mrs, Kenrick, interrupting me. “You gentlemen who write 
novels and profess to be so decply versed in the human heart have 
strange notions, it would seem, when the real story, the real pang, the 
tree heart-break comes before you. Cissy is a true woman. She 
Toved this man with all her heart, and she believes that his decision 
is right. She gives him credit for nothing but a true, pure, good 
purpose in breaking off the engagement. Her only difficulty is to 
‘find resignation under the blow. ‘Tell her Paul Felton is a villain— 

‘as we know him to be—and she will despise your judgment persist 
jn it, and she will despise you." 

“Mrs, Kenrick’s fire and eloquence amazed me, As I watched her 
glowing cheek, and listened to her sweet voice, ringing like a bell 
with enaceustomed vigour, I felt a rush of the old love in my heart; 
‘T remembered how she had clung to that poor, desolate boy in dark 
and dreary days long ago. Jf 1 had turned out to bea Paul Felton 

she would have mourned me for the memory of her own pure image 
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“ You are a good woman, Sarah,” I say. “ What shall we do—go 
abroad?” 

“ Perhaps a little change would be advisable,” she sayz And 
then, squeezing my hand, she leaves the room in tears, Bess fol- 
lowing her with a puzzled, sympathetic air, like one who pities for 
pity’s sake, but does not understand that there is great cause for 
grief, 

‘There is nothing like a long, quick walk in the country when you 
are troubled. When that great writer, whom you all know, saw that 
separation from his wife was really to be part of his marvellous 
history, he walked twenty miles without resting. 

Iwill go and see my friend, Father Ellis, and then write my next 
chapters of Kenrick with what grace I may. The mind has many 
moods, The strong-willed can change it howhe listeth. From present 
‘woes to past trials and sorrows is, perhaps, no very difficult task. We 
shall see. I have written down Chapter XTX. before Tstart: Thackeray 
liked to have the commencement of a new chapter, or a new work, 
always begun, This helps a vigorous, determined mind; but it 
affects the slothful in a different way. I knew an author who never 
got beyond a title-page. He had several books in his mind, the title 
pages of three ready written, and one actually in print. Beyond this 
he never advanced ; he looked too far into the future, He christened 
his ship and began to make her sails before the vessel was built, My 
poor Cissy has thought about the style of her wedding dress, and lo 
and behold, there is no bridegroom ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MY LODGINGS AT HARBOURFORD. 


Aw old-fashioned, gabled house over an archway, in a back street 
that led to some miserable tenements ; an old-fashioned, gabled house 
that had once been part of an ancient chapel; this was Abel Crock- 
ford’s residence. You entered it by a dark staircase beneath the 
archway, and when you reached the end of the staircase you came 
into an upstairs kitchen, a painter's studio, and three bedrooms. ‘The 
kitchen was part of an old room that had once been somewhat pre~ 
tentious, and there was still left a fire-place of an ancient date and a 
picturesque style. There was an air of poverty in the room, but it 
was cleanly. The rough, patched stone walls were adorned with 
rough, sketchy, ill-framed pictures in oil, A few plants looked green 
‘at all seasons in the patched, muullioned window, and Mrs, Crock- 
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ford was a neat, dapper little woman, who was always trying to make 
the place seem cheerful, By the old-fashioned chimney-picce there was 
an ampchair, which had been made up out of a throne, Yes, sir, a 
throne that had done duty for kings and queens at the old Harbour- 
ford Theatre Royal before that establishment was burnt down and 
rebuilt; and this throne had been amongst the few things rescued 
from the flames. It had required much strengthening with battens 
‘and nails, and much padding with wool, and canvas, and chintz, 
‘before it assumed that cozy look which it has in presence of the fire- 
light from that cxpacious old chimney. 

‘What is all this description about? do you ask. Why am I 
keeping you in suspense? Lam describing my lodgings at Har- 
bourford, dear sir; my nest during vhose dark days of fever and 
delirium, dear madam ; my home, when I was down and fainting by 
the way, der chers amis, 

‘Well, ont of this kitchen you reached a room nearly as large, 
‘There were two easels in this second apartment, and a fierce smell of 
paint ; for the artists who worked there ground their own colours, and 
used strong material, Abel Crockford was a sign-painter, and scene- 
painter, and he wrote inscriptions on coffin-plates, His ambition 
was scene-painting ; his fate was signa. Now and then he produced 
bits of colour which drew forth high commendation ; he had once 
done a fairy glen, which was pronounced, at Harbourford, the perfec- 
tion of scenic art; but sign-boards were Abel's most successful 
achievements, and nobody could touch him for taste and expedition 
in coffin-plates. Upon the walls of this rough art-studio were hung 
various examples of Abel's work, chiefly studies of trees and copies 
of pictures. Here and there were examples of letters and sketches of 
pictorial sign-boards ; with bits of theatrical scenery, strips of rock 
and water, patches of sky and foliage, and a mask or two—remnants 
of some grotesque extrivaganza. Upon one side of the studio, 
however, there was a picture in a frame, a work of large dimen- 
sions, carefully covered with a curtain. Close by was a small table, 
upon which there were several old prints, a work on the old masters 
‘of art, a magnifying-glass of an ancient make, and some writing- 


‘This concealed picture represented Abel Crockford’s dream of 
greatness, We have all our hopes of fame and wealth. ‘This was 
Abel's ; but of that “anon, anon, sir," as Francis says in the play. 

| this temple of the graces branched off three bed-rooms ; 
I slept, another set apart for Abel and his wife, and a 
was in too ruinous a condition for occupation. The 







property belonged to the corporation of Harb 
on a sort of repairing lease at a nominal n 


become picturesque, as he said, and fit for the researches: 
antiquarians, who came now and then from distant parts to 
old archway and its tumble-down house overhead. ~~ te 

I could not complain of my room, even if I ress, 
my rent regularly; it was always clean, it was always sweet, it was 
always natty. There was no carpet on the floor, except just round 
the little bed. My looking-glass hung on the wall end there was 
a curtain round it to set it off My dressingtable was made out 
of an old teachest, but then it was decorated with white and pink 
dimity, I had a real wash-stand, flanked with a bit of real oileloth. 
‘There was an oak chest of drawers in the room, with a score or more 
books of my own upon the top, besides sundry magazines, an old 
Shakspeare, and a “Whole Duty of Man,” upon some 
shelves. Several of Abel's rough sketches were exhibited (on the 
walls. The window was an old stone design, with a stone seat ina 
deep recess, like the look-out of an old Elizabethan house. Isat 
here often between Mrs, Crockford’s chintz curtains, and watched 
the children at play up the court beyond ; and I sometimes envied 
them, even despite their rags and dirt; but nowand then their memy 
games were rudely arrested by some drunken drab beating her off 
spring, and then my heart would bleed for all poor and unhappy 
children, mah 

Pity it was Abel Crockford had no little ones. He was a noble, 
honest-hearted fellow, and his wife believed in him above all men. 
Yet Abel was poor and ignorant, and his wife could neither read nor 
write. Abel's ignorance, however, was not of a dense character; he 
had great intelligence, and, with education, would have made a great 
man, An eye for the beautiful in nature and in art, he appreciated a 
good book, a happy thought, a bright stroke of imagination, and a 
rare piece of music. From sign-painting he had risen to a fair 
position, as assistant scenic artist at the Harbourford Theatre, and 
there were many rough little studies upon his walls that were credite 
able works, Hy 

The dream of his life latterly had been to get money eno 
buy the queer old house in which he lived ; and this” 


which Abel firmly believed would one day be sold for many tl 
of pounds, 























poetic eater I see him ina winder, for sale ; 
and says I to myself, that’s 2 work of art; not as you could see him, 
sir, Mister Kenrick, because you couldn't, for he was black with the 
dust and varnish of ages. I knowed the man as had him, so I says, 
“What for the picture ?” and he says, ‘I ain't going to sell him until 
‘the Catholic priest hasscen him—he's a judge.’ * Where did you get 
the picter?* says I. ‘He was bought at the dean's sale, when 
nobody was a lookin’ says he. ‘What's the price ?? says I. ‘1 
wants ten pound for him,’ tays he; ‘but maybe I shall want more 
when the priest has seen him.'” 

Whilst Abel is telling his story, Mra. Crockford looks up from her 
stocking mending, and smiles approvingly at her lord, who is stand- 
ing by the fire, pointing each sentence earnestly with his pipe, 
“Well, I comes home, and I says to my missus—didn't 1 












dame—" 

“Yes, Abel, you did.” 

“4 T says, * Missus, there's a fortun’ in that picter. I knowed the 
dean's brother; he was a great traveller, and was in the wars; he 
that picter,’ I says, ‘in some palace, and it's the work of a 
great master. If I can raise the money,’ says I, ‘ that picter’s mine.’ 
“You knows best,’ was all my missus says. I knowed a working 
man once as bought a picter at a sale, and he sends him to be 
leaned and done up, and the man as done him up, says he, ‘1 
give you ten pounds for him,’ sir, Mister Kenrick, and the man 
wouldn't, and from that the picter got wind, and at last he were sold 
for ten thousand pounds. Yes, sir, Mister Kenrick.” 

_ Abel was quite overcome at the thought of that worthy man's good 
fortune. He re-filled his pipe, and Mrs. Crockford laid down her 
“stocking to hear Abel tell the story all over again. 

T goes to the shop again, and as luck would have it, sir, Mister 
‘Kenrick, the priest was there, an! he says to the man, gays he, ‘I do 
‘not think anything of this picture ; sell it for several pounds and have 
‘done with it!’ Says I, ‘Well, I'm a poor man, but I can do the 
frame up a ‘says I,*and clean him, and make a trifle out of 
him 5 he’s in a shocking bad state, and I'll give you five pounds for 
FT, Mister Kenrick, sir. ‘Take the money, my man,’ says 

and 40 he did, and T gives him every penny as we'd 









‘Kenrick, I brings him home, and I was dreadful 
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sorry you was ill,and I couldn't have your advice. When I brought 
him home, there was only one figure, or patt of one to be seen ; that 
was a knight in armour; but there was light and shade in that 
figure, Mister Kenrick, sir, as showed me he was a grand picter. 
Well, sir, Mister Kenrick, 1 sets to at him—I sets to and washes 
him well to begin with, careful, sir, and 1 rubs him with a silk 
handkercher, and I notices that a great block of wood, or a door- 
step, or a coffin, or whatever something was near this knight, began 
to appear like a man, a dead ‘un ; 30 I perseveres and says nothing + 
and days go on, and I rubs away to get the old vamish off, and 
was regular unearthing a buried body, sit, Mister Kenrick ; and in a 
week I restores to daylight the figure of a dead soldier, at which the 
other figure was gazing, They had fought, I s'pose, and one had 
killed the other. Well, sir, Mister Kenrick, I sees at once he's a 
grand picture ; and I begins to talk about him, One or two gentie- 
men comes to look at him, and I gets an offer of fifty pounds for him. 
I rigs him up then on some tressles, with a bit of cloth behind him 
and & curtain in the front, and the priest he comes to see him. He 
looks at him, and at last he says, *I never see that picter until now, 
that’s a different thing to the picter I see before ; he’s a prize, my 
man, he's a prize.’ Then others comes in, and they talks of him 
being by this man and the other, this school and that, and I gets 
hundred offered for him, Yesterday I has that doubled.” 

“T hope to goodness you will not overstep your market,” T say, 

“No, Pll not do that, sir, Mister Kenrick. I knows what I'm 
doing ; and I've got a little surprise for you, too, sir.” 

1 was still weak, but strong enough to think of work. 1 had taken 
a fierce dislike to the press since the sudden termination of my 
Harbourford engagement ; and that equally sudden termination of my 
Lindford dream had settled much of that ambition and patience 
which had helped me to bear many of the ills connected: with 
reporting on the Mardourford Messenger. Abel had noticed: this, 
and my love for the drama had started a scheme in his mind for 
my benefit, 

“T have got your violin back, Mister Kenrick, sir, I knew where 
you'd sold him, and I've got him back. Don't be angry, sie; T've not 
been and paid for him, but here he be." 

Thereupon, Abel produced my old violin, with a bundle of fresh 
strings in a tin box, the instrument in perfect order, Iecould not 
speak; and Abel suddenly professed to have important business in 
his painting-room, A delicate, generous act like this from a poor 
man, and a comparative ‘stranger, affected me very much, and my 
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hands trembled over that first old bit of melody which my favourite 
bow drew from the sympathetic strings— 
“ What's this dull world to me, 
Robin Adair ?”* 


Simple words, delicious melody! It is an old song that my mother 
sung to me in those few bright intervals of childhood when I was not 
‘being beaten or denounced as a good-for-nothing child that could 
not possibly come to any good. “ What's this dull world to me?"* 
‘The very sentiment was in my heart; and its morbid complaining 
affected my already broken health, until Abel's eyes were fixed upon 
‘me for a moment with a bright humane sparkle as he produced that 
old violin which had been a solace to me in so many weary hours. 


In the evening Abel, in his hearty, ignorant way, saidy— 
“Well, Mr. Kenrick, sir, I've bin and got you what you calls an 


“Indeed, Abel. What is it?” 

“ Second fiddle in the orchestra,” said Abel, looking straight at me, 
“ if you be not too proud to do it.” 

“Too proud, Abel |! I exclaimed. “If 1 am not too ignorant of 
the work,” 

“You can do it,” said Abel, “I have no fear of that: it’s fifteen 
shilling a week for the scason, which be two months; and there be 
no knowing, Mr. Kenrick, sir, what may turn up in the meantime.” 


It boots not to tell how I entered upon this new duty, and how 
Tsucceeded. ‘The strange incidents of the work come back to me 
now like broken pieces of a coloured window. I see the colour, 1 
deteet bits of pattern, but there is no oneness anywhere amongst 
them. They are indicative of gaslight and dirty day-light; they 
reflect tawdry, tinselled garments and patchy scenes; they smell of 
stale tobacco. and orange-peel; their very jingle, as 1 push them 
aside, brings up a blundering memory of old-world waltzes and 
quadrilles, and of bits of tragic accompaniments done in « vigorous 
tremolose, though “ Robin Adair” puts in one bar to give a touch of 
pathos to the jumble of strange sounds, 

‘Dat for several weeks in that little orchestra of the Harbourford 
‘Theatre, a pale, thin, ghostlike young man; and I played second 
fiddle to the full satisfaction of the management. Once, in theatrical 
‘parlance, the ghost did not walk, or, in more general language, the 
‘management could pay no salaries, But the arrival of two Yankee 
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ships in port redeemed the fortunes of the theatre, and the company 
were suddenly so much in funds that several gentlemen rushed into 
the extravagance of new neck-ties; whilst the ladies indulged in pew 
bonnets and a Sunday trip to Potty Island, with shrimps and tea. 

My time was fully occupied at this period; and I attribute my 
sanity to the healthy stimulus of occupation. T rose at an early 
hour, and commenced the day in Abel's studio. With the aid 
of an elementary work on oilpainting and Abel’s experience I sac- 
ceeded in producing several copies of borrowed pictures, which a 
broker purchased for a few shillings each. J followed this success 
up by one or two efforts at original work, and I remember me of a 
triumph of trees and water, which Abel sold to a patron for ten 
shillings and sixpence. When I was not called to rehearsal in a 
morning I stood at my easel until it was time for the evening per- 
formance. I look back now to the almost unexpected effects of 
colour in that poor scene-painter’s studio, and feel all those early sen- 
gations of re-awakened ambition as keenly asif I had not lived to grey” 
hairs and family responsibilities. 

At odd times I sat down and tried my hand at essays for news- 
papers and magazines—wayside stories, incidents of life, and other 
fugitive papers. I posted them with trembling hands to London 
editors, and looked up their periodicals at the Mechanic's Institu- 
tion, but those magic initials, “C.K.” did not appear in print, except 
‘once in a harsh “Notice to Correspondents," Moreover, my manu- 
scripts were rarely returned, though I treasure to this day the polite 
letter of one editor, who was good enough to say there was promise 
in my work, but my style was too amateurish for the publication 
‘over whose fortunes he presided, 

I wrote several letters to my mother, but got no reply. “The same 
fate attended my letters to Mr. Mitching ; and two which T wrote to 
‘Tom Folgate came back through the Dead Letter Office, marked 
“Gone.” The following communication from Mr. Fitewalton was a 
mystery which time alone solved, Fitzwalton wrote as though T knew 
‘all that had transpired during my absence from Lindford :— 


Mr. Firzwarron To Curisrornee Kuwrics, 


Dear Kenrick,—I received your favour in due course, and was 
sorry to hear that you had been so very ill, at which, however, P'do 
not wonder, secing what sad cvents have occurred on all hands since 
your departure from this ill-fated city. . 

Everybody knew that Tom Folgate was rather loose, but none of 
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us expected that be would do what he has Gone, 1 ara sure it must 
grieve you very much; but “such is life," dear Kenrick, We! have 
all our troubles. 

Since the Limafend Herald has been amalgamated with the Gasette 
it seems as ifwe had all lost a dear friend, though, for my part, I 
shall soon cease to take any interest in the Lindford news as E am 
about to go to London, where I have purchased a partnership, 

You will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that my sister-in-law, Miss 
Birt, is going to be married to your opponent in the famous battle, 
Mr. Noel Stanton, who is, after all, a very nice fellow. 

‘What changes a few short months bring about! I have not been 
to Stoneyfield lately, but I hear your father bears his loss with manly 
fortitude—I am, yours truly 

W. Frrzwarron. 


T pored over this cpistle for hours. I wrote for explanations that 
Fitewalton would not give, “His new business occupied all his 
time," he said ; and he “ could not believe that I did not know quite 
as much of what had passed ax he did, and_more especially as that 
‘Folgate scandal was in all the papers. If I really did not know all 
‘about it, pethaps I had better remain in blissful ignorance, or pay a 
‘visit to Lindford, and make personal inquiries on the spot.” 

‘This was all I could get from Fitzwalton, and T was so much 
offended at the coolness of his reply and its formal style, that I tied 
up his letters with another little bundle, and allowed the tide of fate 
and fortune to flow on, ‘hat last sentence of Fitzwalton’s letter, 
too, seemed so much like a sneer that I was inclined to be very angry 
with the writer on that account. “ Your father bears his loss with 
manly fortitude!" 1 remembered that the very first time I met 
Fitawalton in Lindford he sneered at my running away from home. 
“And this is friendship," 1 said. 

What a blessing it was, at these times, that easel in Abel Crockford’s 

— CHAPTER XX. 

“TN WHICH 1 TELL ABEL CROCKFORD THE STORY OF VELASQUEZ, 


Pi te 


Tne more I paint," 1 said to Abel, one morning, “the more [ 


“enilerstand the value of that picture.” 


_ 4#Ab, he be a grand chap,” Abel responded, uncovering the work, 
“and Tve this very moment almost hit upon a new idea about bir, 
mean to say nothing about until Ive carried ost” 
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“Strange, a new thought about it has occurred to me,” I said, 

“Have it now," said Abel, dipping the end of a new clay pipe 
into a cup of coffee, which Mrs Crockford had brought into the 
painter's room, as was her custom every morning at seven o'clock. 

“Do you know the story of Pareja and Velasquez, Abel?” 

“T do not.” 

“Then I'll tell it to you whilst you are putting in that bit of sky.” 

“Thank you, Mr, Kenrick, sir,” said Abel, standing back from his 
easel, and holding his head knowingly on one side to see the effect 
of a “promiscuoustike” dab of indigo and brown madden. 

“ Pareja,” I said, “was a slave, literally kicked into the studio 
of Velasquez by a famous Spanish admiral, who made a present of 
the youth to the famous painter. They called the boy Pareja after 
his master, and the painter's pupils made a drudge of the woolly- 
headed little fellow. He was at the beck and call of everybody, he 
cleaned the palettes, ground the colours, and indeed was.a slave in 
every respect, getting considerably more kicks than half-pence, His 
master, however, treated him kindly, and the slave held him in the 
highest admiration. One day Pareja in that imitative spirit which is 
characteristic of man, whether he be bondsman or freeman, tried 10 
paint. Of course he made a terrible hash of the business, as I did, 
Abel, when first I took up the brush; but the true passion was 
excited, and Pareja hied himself to a deserted garret in his master's 
house, and there set up an casch He had nothing but old, disused 
brushes to work with, and the refuse colour from the painting room, 
Early in the mornings, and at other odd times, he found a wonderful 
charm in daubing the colours upon bits of board, By-and-by he 
improved, until the forms that he produced really gave him a positive 
delight, such as the real artist feels at his own success——” 

“Go on, sir, I be listening—I baint looking at that bit of sky 
T'm trying to see that slave at work in his garret,” said Abel, when £ 
paused for a moment in the narrative. 

“One day King Philip the Fourth and the great Rubens 
honoured Velasquez with a visit. In the train of the king were the 
noblest grandees in the land. Following Rubens were Vandyck, 
Sneyders, Van Norden, and other celebrated pupils of the king of 
painters, Rubens was most favourably impressed with the works of 
Velasquez. ‘The latter said his cup of happiness would be full if 
Signor Rubens would leave a stroke of his pencil upon. one of his 
pictures. Presenting a palette to the great master, Velasquec 
pointed to his chief works. ‘All these,’ said Rubens, with that 
peculiar grace which indicates the perfect gentleman, ‘are finished, 
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yet will T make an attempt.’ At the same moment he picked up a 
piece of panel which was lying against the wall, in an out-of-the-way 
comer, Turning it round to sce if this offered an opportunity for 
leaving behind a souvenir of his art in the studio of Velasquez, the 
great master uttered an exclamation of surprise, as his eye fell upon 
the picture afterwards so famous as ‘The Entombment.’ ‘This was 
the work of —" 

« Pareja, the slave!” exclaimed Abel, his bright eyes blazing with 
excitement. “ Wonderful, wonderful |" 

“ The slave had caught the inspiration of his master," J continued, 
“and had worked in secret, struggling with his own genius. That 
day opened up a glorious career to him. His master embraced him, 
and Pareja became famous His attachment to his master was so 
great that he was killed at last in @ street attack, whilst defending 
the husband of his master’s daughter. He died, thanking God that he 
had been permitted to lay down his life for the child of the great and 
magnanimous Velasquez.” 

‘There were tears in Abel's eyes when I had finished, and he sat 
‘still for several minutes apparently looking at that bit of blue and 
madder; but picturing in his mind the wonderful carcer of the 
Spanish slave. 

“Now, Abel, I tell you this story for two reasons; in the first 
place, that it may stimulate you and me to increased exertions : and, 
in the next place, because I believe your mysterious picture is either 
by Velasquez or by his famous pupil.” 

Abel stood upright at once, and came towards his picture, 

“Stay,” I said, interrupting him, “there are such things as copies, 
and this may only be a copy ; if so, its intrinsic value is not, pethaps, 
80 very great, but we must look up the history of the works of these 
‘great artists,” 

Mister Kenrick, sir, excuse me, I'll be back in an hour or so, 
and throw some more light on that picter, I don’t care who he's by 
or whether he’s original. If he was by that slave, I should almost 
worship him, in fact I almost does now, and I questions as long as I 

‘ean get bread and cheese if I shall sell him, unless it be to get 

“money enough, Mister Kenrick, sir, not to buy this house, but to 
Pay some painter to let me see him at work, and give me some 
‘instruction.  T'll be an artist yet, Mister Kenrick, mark my words, 
eg ae ae ators Sorting” 
_ _Hereupon Abel fastened his apron (he would wear an apron) 

round his waist, put on his coat and disappeared. In less than an 
hour he returned. As he came into the house, 1 heard Wun Sy XO. 
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Mrs, Crockford, “Don’t bother about breakfast yet, dame, we'll come 
when we be ready.” 

His face was aglow with satisfaction. In his hand he held the 
catalogue of a sale by auction. 

“It occurs to me, Mister Kenrick, sir, as there would’ be some mis- 
cellaneous lots at the dean's sale, and I finds out the man as bought 
some sundry books for five shilling. I goes to him, gies him haifa. 
crown for what he has left on ‘em, and here's the very thing; here’s 
the pieter, sold in London thirty years ago, ‘artist unknown,! and 
knocked down to the dean for twenty pound.” 

“You are an ingenious, clever man, Abel,” I gaid. "That catay 
logue may be of great service, and your discovery of it is. a8 good as 
a hit of detective police work.” 

“Tve heard as we knows more about the value of picters now, 
nor we did thirty years agone.” 

“Much more so, Abel, and it would not surprise me if we coald 
have a search in London, that your picture is worth the money at 
which you value it.” 

"There be thousands in him, Mister Kenrick, sir. I thought as 
‘I'd discovered letters on him one day. He's a great picture,” 

“No doubt.” 

Some of the people as come to sec him goes mad about Ihim. 
A lady, the other day, found a tear on the knight's check. Tcan't 
see it, but there's wonderful sorrow in. them eyes, sir.” 

“ The figure is rather stunted, Abel." 

“Well, Mister Kenrick, sir, I've never heard that said afore ; but 
the criticism as I hears on him makes me laugh sometimes, when 
T'm in a laughing humour, otherwise I'se fit to get intoamge, One 
will say, for instance, ‘Ah, the light and shade is beautiful.’ Another 
will say, ‘Yes, yeS, very good; but defective in light and shade! 
Another will shake his head and say, ‘ Magnificent in colour, Abel, 
but a little out of drawing.’ The next chap will say, “weak in’colour, 
but fine in drawing ; perspective perfect.’ Then there’s others as 
finds out bits of detail, and goes mad over the hands; and others as 
says the hands are ‘queer, very queer; but the texture of the 
garments wonderful.’ Some sees ' great softness and repose in the 
knight's face,’ others think it ‘decidedly hard.’ Ther there's them 
as is always sure there is more in the background, and advise me to 
have all that horrid varnish off ; whilst another lot says, I've spoiled 
it with cleaning it, and that cleaning: picters is Vandalism. No two 
ig alike, and now you say the leading figure is stunted.” 

“Don't be angry, Abel.” aw 
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story over again of the artist who placed his 
the) for everybody to put their criticism into 
‘effect with paint and brush.” 
-daubed it all out at last, I know, sit. ‘They shan't daub 
Peep oaciyLican telex Mister Keurick, sir; Til havea big price for 
him | Beer ae beef id why 1 sal ave al the 
enjoyment of possession, sir. 

PRtaedwe thttied ou until Mis. Crockfocd id breakSast was getting 
‘cold ; and thus we talked and painted on many another morning after- 
wards They were happy days these to a certain extent, but as I grew 
stronger and better, a fierce desire to know my real fate with regard to 
the girl in the lama frock took possession of me. And now and then, 
‘in bright sunny days, a whisper of ambition prompted me to look up 
‘out of the poor and miserable associations of Harbourford. The 
companionship of poor Abel (who though he was good, was. very 
ignorant), the reek of theatrical sawdust and orange-peel, the ever- 
Insting drone of ancient waltzes and quadrilles, and the garish gas 
‘and tawdry tinsel of the Harbourford stage, occasionally struck me as 
degrading. It seemed as if I were beginning to talk like Abel, as 
if Lshafled in my gait like that wretched prompter who played old 
‘men, and male the manager's trousers; it scemed as if the footlights 
were getting into my brain, and burning a bad pastile made up 
“of oranges and smoke, that I tasted with my mind. Unless J had 

into the fields now and then, and lain me down by that 

Tiverwhich man out into the sca, I should have gone mad. 

‘Fancy becoming a melancholy mad fiddler, with your brain full of old 

waltzes and orange-peel! Fancy becoming a maniac with a picture 

‘by Velasquez for sale, always telling the story of Pareja, and nodding 

‘Knowingly to everybody like dear old Abel! What a friondless and 

forlorn fellow Iwas in these days, when the light of an ambitious 

“mature began to be rekindled amidst those strange scenes at Har- 

“ourford. How one tender line from Esther, or ane kind word from 

y d (stony-hearted, cruel, infamous Stonyfield !), might have 
up! 

at night, I could hear the rolling of the distant sea, and 

1 o think that all memory of Lindford, and the maiden 

there, would be wiped out of that river in the Lindford 


she, this gitl in the lama frock? This 
dl gentle thing? Was she really false like the 
en won by gold? Did she trust in those words 
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hope that I sent to her? Would she wait until we met again? Would 
the clouds clear away? Was there sunshine behind them? Or only 
black storm and wrack, and the darkness of night? 1 wearied 
myself with my vague questionings until one day in the spring, 
when a nearer approach to emancipation from doubt arrived through 
the visit of a famous actress to Harbourford. Miss Julia Belmont, of 
the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Haymarket, was announced to 
appear at our local theatre for six nights only t 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FRIENDS MEET AGAIN, AND ONE 13 RICH. 


Way was I so particular in my toilette on that morning when T 
went to the first rehearsal during the Belmont engagement? Why 
did I walk with more clastic gait, and feel something like the sensa- 
tion of newly conferred dignity? When J first knew that dear girl in 
the lama frock, I used to approach her presence with a sort of poetic 
fear, a dumbfounded kind of happiness. And here I was going to 
meet a lady of genius, onc whom all Harbourford would run after, 
and whose wit made men quite humble and afraid ; here was I walking 
down the street like a conqueror, with neither fear nor alarm, untit 
forsooth I suddenly remembered that I was only second fiddle in the 
orchestra at fiftcen shillings a week, This was a terrible shock to 
my pride, and more particularly when I found that Miss Belmont 
had come to rehearsal in a hackney coach. That seemed like a 
Teproach to my poverty. My heroship fell down to zero. T was 
going to flash upon her like a meteor. Suddenly I discovered myself 
to be not even a star in her hemisphere. She was the queen of the 
tragic muse, I played second fiddle ; she lodged at the Rayal Hotel 
and came to rehearsal in a carriage, I lodged up a court, and-— 

Tt was a happy thought cropping up out of unhappy circumstances 
to steal into the property room, and borrow a wig and moustache. 
T did so, and Abel Crockford, who had come in at the moment, 
lent me his spectacles, They thought me a little mad; but my 
eccentricity was not particularly alarming amongst theatrical people 
who have licence to do strange things. I sat in the orchestra, not a 
‘conqueror, not the envied of the company as I had promised myself, 
but second fiddle. 

My lady looked charming, She was rounder and rosier than when 
I saw her jast, ‘here was 2 touch of pink and white in her cheeke 
such as Esther wore. Was it false ? Was it like Mrs, Mitching’s 
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peach:bloam? I did not think these questions at the time; but I 
remembered being a little surprised. The actresses whom I had 
seen at Harbourford came to rehearsal without any complexions. 
‘They put these on at night. Moreover, they usually wore their 
oldest things at rehearsal; the theatre, they used to say, was so 
dirty. But Miss Belmont, looked as if she were dressed for the part 
of a duchess, 

‘The piece was one of a most romantic character, and the music 
was of importance. More than once I thought Miss Belmont fixed 
her eyes upon me in a searching inquiring manner, At these times 
I professed to look very hard at my music, though I could do but 
little through Abel Crockford’s glasses. I never played so badly. 
If the leader had not been my friend I should assuredly have been 
snubbed before the great London star. 

‘There is no acting at rehearsals as you know, at all events nothing 
like what you see at night, and the Harbourford company were the 
more surprised at what they evidently considered much waste of 
power in Miss Belmont's occasional display of real histrionic force 
during rehearsal. She spoke one passage from the play with won+ 
erful elocutionary effect, so much s0 that the manager applauded, 
and several members of the company followed suit ; whilst the lady 
who had hitherto played the lead cast a contemptuous glance at a 
singing chamber maid who hoped some day to occupy an equally 


position, 

T felt my heart beat a little wildly at these incidents, and more 
‘wildly still at the close, when Miss Belmont and the manager had a 
short conversation in my hearing, 

_ “1 had a dear friend in Harbourford; "said the actress, “I first 
met him at Lindford ; he was on the press there, Some time ago he 
came to the Harbourford Messenger.” 

“You are quite sure of good press notices here," said the manager, 
with an obsequious and cunning smile, 

“ Twas not thinking of that,” said the lady. 

* Indeed 1" said the manager, curiously. 

“ My friend was the son of a newspaper proprietor. They tell me 
at the Afessenger he went to the bad, and became connected with 


theatre." 
_ “Was it necessary then that he should go to the bad before he 
"qualified for the stage? 1 hope Miss Belmont" 
I heard no more, but quietly slipped away beneath the stage, 
“dropped my wig and spectacles in Abel's hands, bade him be mum, 
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I rushed off to my friend the shingly river. It was a bright/spring 
moming. All Nature looked hopeful and joyous, The river rolled. 
along over stones and pebbles with a happy chitruping song. What 
a change to the garish half-gaslight, half-daylight of the theatre! I 
walked rapidly, but not so quickly as my thoughts came and weot: 
“This woman loves me,” I thought. “I knew she liked me at 
Lindford ; but I was not conceited enough to think she loved me 
Besides, were not all my thoughts occupied with another, Esther's 
jealousy and her sister's denunciations of my conduct, Miss Beliont's 
search for me this morning, and her charming: toilette, in a manner 
confirm the thought of the morning that the fair actress would 
accept my hand if I offered it, She is well off they say rich, is 
faet, and will retire from the stage ere long And with all my 
industry I can eam little more than thirty shillings a week, Dam 
in debt and difficulty. I owe Mrs..Crockford five pounds, and have 
not three in the wide world. Teodl ds mmanty ft Bes 
my fingers at poverty.” 

‘These mercenary thoughts coursed through my brain as T walked 
by the Harbourford river. Poverty is a fierce demoraliser: How 
poor I was, how very poor I must have been to have reckoned 
up Miss Belmont’s love, to have discounted marriage in this way. 
Now and then the river would stop and flowon ata bend, in 
deep low murmurs, like that old river in the Lindford meadows, 
as if it mocked me with the memory of those happy days when 
Esther Wilton hung upon my arm, or steered my boat through the 
rushes and waterdiliex ‘The early spring grasses and the budding 
flowers nodded by the river, as if in sympathetic whisperings ‘with 
its quict moments; and then my heart would sink within’ me, 
yeaming to know if Esther Wilton was still true to Christopher 
Kenrick. The clouds raced along in the sky, one after another, 
like bands of happy things, as if they said, “Onwards, onwards— 
life is motion, it is only the dullards who watch and wait—onwards, 
onwards.” Julia Belmont seemed to beckon me, and I heard the 
rustle of her silken dress and the music of her ringing voice 
By-and-by the river would rush into a rough gorge and sing the 
same exciting song; but ever and anon a sweet patient face looked 
up out of the troubled ocean of my memory, and it seemed as if 
the violets reflected back upon me the odour of its quiet maStiehly 
presence, 


When T reached my lodgings I found the Crockfords ina stateof 
great excitement. ome 


a 
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“Oh, Mister’ Kenrick, sir} exclaimed Abel, “Miss Julia 
‘Belmont has been here, and left her card for you.” 

‘I took the | curd and in the corner was printed a London 
address, — 

/ “She seemed so disappointed thar you were oes ot said 
Mrs Crockford. 

“She be an out and out lady," said Abel. 

“What a splendid dress, and yet she didn't seem to care a bit 
about if," sid Mrs. Crockford. © “She went all over the house, and 
when Isai it was a very poor pluee, she said you knew her when 
she had: no better 
~*L sold her three picters,” said Abel; “two of yours, Mister 
Kenrick, sir, and one of my own.” 

~ “You shoulil not! have done that, Abel,” I said ; “leave me to 
sell: my own pictures.” 

“You've never sold ’em afore,” said Abel, in great astonish- 


ment, i 

© What did she give you for them?” 

_ “That be the best on it, Mister Kenrick, sir,” said Abel, producing 

six or seven sovereigns. 

“T thought so,” I said, 
“There be something the matter with you, Mister Kenrick, sir. 

‘You aren't offended with me!" 

“No, Abel, my friend, Tam not; there's my hand, and many 
‘thanks to you. Give me my share of the plunder?" 

_ @ Here it bey Mister Kenrick, sir, five pounds.” 

_ “That is just whar Lowe Mrs, Crockford,” I said; and 1 handed 
| She resisted this payment, and so did Abel, until I said, if they did 
‘not take it, I should return it to Miss Belmont. 

“Lecannot go to the theatre to-night, Abel,” I said. “Iam not 
well, What is to be done? If I play no better than I did this 
‘morning, I shall not be missed.” 

| “Tih try and arrange it for you,” ssid Abel. 

_ “What is the matter?” Mrs. Crockford asked, 

_ # Nothing, nothing; I shall be better in the moming." 

» We sat down to dinner in our plain, homely room, and the Crock~ 
| fords continued to talk about Miss Julia Belmont. ‘The manager had 
| told Abel that the actress had recently come into a fortune. It made 

me mad almost to feel that L continued to waver between what 

faithfulness to Esther Wilton and a mercenary 
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During the afternoon I received the following note:— 


Regal Hotel, Harbourford, 

Dear Mr. Keyrick,—I have found you out. I know why you 
avoid me. You have not prospered in life, and I have. Were it 
otherwise, you would not have heard from me. Perhaps even now T 
outrage the propricties ; but you know what a contempt we both had 
for the narrow formalities of Lindford. 

I am my own mistress, and have recently been left a handsome 
annuity, I think our acquaintanceship, coupled with my knowledge 
of your history, and the “ fellow feeling” which it excited in my own 
heart long_ago, gives me the right to ask for a continuation of our 
friendship. 

T cannot help feeling that, if you were rich and you found me poor, 
you would go out of your way to remind me of the past, and place 


your treasury at my disposal. 
Believe me, this is no ostentation on my part ; the obligation is on 
my side, 


You are often in my thoughts. Pray come and sce me, It has 
made me wretched to think that you should avoid me—WYours, 
most truly, 

Jutta Betwonr, 


‘The letter contained a bank-note for fifty pounds. I would fain 
have kept it ; but for what? That I might go and seek out Esther; 
that I might once more stand before her, not a beggar, and hear iny 
fate from her own lips. And supposing she were all she had been,— 
supposing the same old love existed,—supposing she came and 
nestled in my arms, my first love (‘‘ whoever loved that loved not at 
first sight?”), and repeated those words which I had discovered on 
that once cruel envelope, why, then, not all the wealth of the Indies, 
asa legacy with Julia Belmont, would take me from that early choice, 
the girl in the lama frock. 

Should I spend Julia Belmonts money to fly to my carly love? 1 
flung the note aside at the thought of such an outrage. And sup- 
posing I discovered Esther Wilton to be false,—supposing she were 
no better than Tom Folgate’s notion of woman,—supposing that 
fellow Howard had really won her with his gold,—supposing I found 
her married, would this bring me back to Julia Belmont? Should £ 
not curse the gold that had helped me to such a discovery? 

And could I marry Julia Belmont under any ¢ireamstances? An 
actress, who had languished in the.arms of Claude Mafwotles and 
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- Othellos, who had been kissed by Romesand hosts of dramatic lovers, — 
‘could 1 take this second-hand beauty to my heart, having first been 
won by modest looks, trusting eyes, unsophisticated words, and real 
passion? I know now that I was unjust to Miss Belmont; but I was 
young and romantic still, despite that fever and the humble surround- 
ings of my fallen fortunes. In maturer years, not even in thought, 
should U have arraigned the professional position of Miss Belmont ; 
‘Dut T could not help picturing the shrewd, clever actress and woman 
‘of the world, who would take care of me and give me money, against 
the dear little country girl whom I should love and protect. “ But 
she will retire from the stage," said my more mercenary feelings ; 
“and the idea of a beggar like you quarrelling with fortune,—the 
idea of you daring for a moment to hesitate about marrying a beau- 
tiful woman who loves you, and is rich and accomplished, Perhaps 
she would not have you, after all ; it may be your own conceit, this 
fancy of yours." 

‘I was goaded to death with contending doubts and fears. There 
‘was one thing about which J really did make up my mind, I would 
fiddle no more in the Harbourford orchestra. Julia Belmont should 
‘not see me in that position, at all events. Here I was wrong, no 
doubt. The manly thing would have been to continue in my course 
of labour, so long as it was honourable ; and there was really nothing 
degrading, after all, in playing the fiddle in an orchestra. Many a 
good man has risen in the profession of music from humbler service. 
Besides, what should I have done without it? Remained a pensioner 
upon the bounty of poor Abel Crockford? No; I should not have 
done that. I was weak and ill and poor when I consented to receive 
Abel's aid; but, when I grew stronger, I ofientimes felt like some 
‘unhappy prince who had been kicked out of his dominions, and 
Tonged to be free of this forced state of lowliness. It was the proud 
blood of some of those longdead Kenricks exciting the tamer fluid 
of tamer alliances in my veins, There was a time when the Kenricks 
figured at courts, when the men led armies and the women dazzled 

Tf it had not been for a drop of that old blue blood being 
‘still left in the family, T might have been living at Harbourford now, 
‘perchance playing second fiddle in the orchestra. 

‘In the evening I wrote a letter to Miss Julia Belmont and returned 
the fifty pounds with as much gracefulness as the circumstances would 
“permit of I told ‘her I hoped we should meet again some day: 
ae ees beppy stars) myself with a brighter prospect before 
her that I rejoiced in her good fortune, and counted my) 


a having so noble and generous a friend, IE 1 called wyow 


if 
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her, I said’ it would be in the morming; if I did mot; I hoped she 
would not think the worse of me, and that she would not set down 
my present conduct to false pride. «ve 

Thad half mind.to go and explain everything. to, her, Soclading 
the result of my previous visit; but even at Lindford 1 had felt some 
unexplainable delicacy about mentioning Esther to her, and amy met- 
cenary prompter again suggested that, if my fortunes grew worse, 1 
might still change my mind, and wish to marry the rich actress. 

‘I was in a sea of doubt and difficulty. All I could do was to make 
desperate resolves to leave Harbourford onthe morrow, go to Stony> 
field as the penitent runanway, or seek the advice of the Mitehings at 
Lindford. My desire to fathom the Folgate and Wilton mystery, too, 
had almost grown into a passion within the past few days, J did not 

. like the idea that even Miss Belmont's purchase of the pictures would 
help me on my journey. It was some satisfaction to know that I 
had barely touched the money; and if I started on the morrow, I 
should, after paying my tailor’s bill, have but a sovereign and a half 
in my pocket. I could leave my violin and other little properties with 
Abel until I required them again. 

Thada dream that night. Iwas married to Julia Belmont. We 
had a grand house, with statues on the staircase, Emmy Wilton had 
supérintended the furnishing. I walked out of the drawing-room 
into Lindford Cathedral, and there in the cloisters I met Esther 
“They made me do it; I do love you,” she said, and, my mother 
Standing by with a white solemn face said, “It is just like him, poor 
boy, he is always in the wrong; but I love him, too, I love him, 
too.” 

And then I woke hot and feverish and afraid; it seemed as (if a 
dend voice had spoken, I was going to be illl again, I felt sure of it. 
My previous attack came on something in this fashion. I drew the 
blind ; it was a beautiful spring morning. ‘The sun was just rising, 
and sending streaks of silver and gold into that back court, where an 
ugly mist was rising from the gutters, It was like the breath of some 
fever monster, this local exhalation, and trouble was lowering my 
nervous energy down again to victim point. I would ‘be gone, E 
dressed hurriedly, wrote a short note for Abel, explaining that I had 
started for my father’s house at Stonyfield, where he should hear 
from me, 

‘Out in the quict streets, away into the broad highway, on by the 
open sea, I felt like a new being; and a draught of milk with brandy 
in it at & wayside inn confirmed my new sensations. 

“Running away again,” Isaid to myself; and then T thought of 
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that misty autumn long ago, and all the events that had come after. 
“Running away from too much kindness and good fortune this time,” 
I said, and I prayed in my heart that some of this glorious spring 
sunshine and its buds and blossoms might really mingle with my 
future. 
“Surely,” I said, “my winter is over, and the spring is at hand.” 
Bat it was not so. The snow fell again upon my poor fortunes. 
‘There was “winter in my purse” for many a day. The young buds 
of my latent hopes were frost-bitten. The sun of my prosperity was 
clouded; but I trudged on through the great cold world, nevertheless, 
still looking for the springtime and the summer. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
AND ITS RESULTS. 


* ET us have peace!” By that simple, unmistakeable 
Anglo-Saxon sentence, General Grant struck the key> 
note of the loyal feeling and desire throughout the 
republic, On the day of the election the answer of 

the people came back to him, echoing “ Peace!" ‘The nation was 
weary of the turmoil and conflict of the ycars which had elapsed 
since the defeat of the rebellion ; weary of the antagonism between 
the Executive and the Legislature, weary of the suspense which 
paralysed both North and South, in view of the uncertain fate of the 
latter ; weary of the seemingly uncompleted measures of reconstruc- 
tion ; weary, finally, of the threats which were directed against the 
nation’s credit, and which hinted danger to the national honour. ‘The 
loyal citizens everywhere longed for peacg,—for a harmony in the 
government, and between the sections, now unknown for years; for 
the complete establishment of national good faith ; for a reasonable 
certainty that the days of civil war were over, and that the sbjeconps 
the last civil war were not fought for in vain. 

The issues of the Presidential election were, in two respects at 
least, like those of the Parliamentary election in England; they were 
few in number, and they were simple and distinct. The people of 
the United States were asked first, whether the Reconstruction Acts 
should continue to be put in force; secondly, whether the war debt, 
in the shape of bonds, should be paid in good faith, with good 
money. The Republican party answered “ Yes" to both ; the Demo- 
cratic party answered “No” to both with equal emphasis. Each 
party, in meeting these issues, consistently put forth men who repre- 
sented each the position taken by his nominator General Grant 
represented the loyal triumph, and as corollaries to that, the objects 
for which the triumph was achieved, and the validity of the debr 
which the triumph cost. Mr, Seymour represented opposition—con- 
sistent from its commencement—to the war, and hence opposi- 
tion to carrying out the objects of it, and to paying the costs of it, 
Upon this ground—the subject-matter of the contest being stripped 
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of isrelevancies, and its pith and kernel grasped— the election 
was fought and won. The Republicans—such was their “plat 
form” and their candidate—represented peace, stability, security. 
Why? ft is worth while to ask, and easy to answer. In advocat- 
ing the reconstruction measures already in operation, they advo- 
cated the status guo; nay, they gave, by clecting an executive who. 
could co-operate with Congress, the s/afus guo a tenfold stability 
and a far greater practicability. But to attack the status guo would 
result not only in continued disturbance, but, in case of the election 
of a hostile President, in a disturbance which would fall little short 
of a second civil war. A Democratic President would have continued 
to obstruct the process of Southern reconstruction ; a Republican 
President will not only make a smooth path for it, but—from the fact 
that Grant is himself a moderate man, bearing no malice, a lover of 
justice by nature and training, and that the possession of power acts 
a8 a conservatizing influence—will undoubtedly make it a pleasant 
anf an easy path to the well disposed Southern citizens themselves. 
Again, in advocating the honcst payment of the bonds, the Republi- 
cans added the second peaceful element to their “platform ;” by 
plieing the financial policy of the country on a firm foundation, 
securing the nation's creditors from repudiation, and creating con 
fidence everywhere in the national honour, and to the business and 
financial operations of the national traffic. ‘The Democratic “ plat- 
form,” on the contrary, met the issue with a frank and direct pledge 
of farther resistance, agitation, and discord in the government. ‘That 
platform was framed by unrepentant Confederate generals, imprudent 
Confederate legislators, and by Northern men with Confederate sym- 
pathies. Ie declared the reconstruction policy “unconstitutional, 
revolutionary, and void.” It proposed the payment of the bonds in 
paper, thus preparing the way for final and total repudiation, The 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President, not content with the bold 
position taken by the platform, declared that the reconstruction of 
the South should be wholly undone,—if necessary, undone by violence 
and bloodshed ; he further threatened that even if Grant should be 
elected, he never “ would leave the Presidential mansion alive.” It 
Ss but fair to say that many Democrats of prominence disapproved of 
these declarations, and that General Blair was far from being the 
choice of the loyal members of his party; but his declarations were 
nevertheless the exposition of what those who would control Mr, 
‘Seymour, if he were elected, intended to do. An eminent Southern 
Democrat, an ex-Confederate general, said that the election of 
Seymour would accomplish the object for which the rebdlion was 
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undertaken ; and this was so nearly truc, that it shows clearly how 
little peaceful. were the objects of the Democracy, and how tho- 
roughly that party was involved in the fortunes amd hopes of the 
defeated Confederates. To give these men power; was:to place in 
set and hostile hands the finishing of a revolution which.so far bad 

been impeded indeed, but which had yet drawn towards fulfilment 
in spite of obstacles. 

On the issue rtised respecting the payment of the bonds which 
represent the war debt, the declarations of the party leaders were 
equally explicit and emphatic. On the one hand, Senator Fessenden, 
& Republican leader in the national Senate, and certainly one of the 
purest and ablest of American statesmen, announced, in a memor 
able speech which opened the Presidential campaign, that it was the 
unalterable resolye of his party to pay the bonds in coin. Senator 
Fessenden was, perhaps, the best authority to be found om this 
subject; for he was not only chairman. of the Committee on Recon 
struction, who framed and reported the famous Act for reorganising 
the Souther States, but was also chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee—a position in many respects similar to that of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—and himself organised the financial system under 
which the bonds were issued, as well as afterwards, as Mr, Lincoln's 
Secretary of the Treasury, continuing Mr. Chase’s efforts to cary 
that system out. On the other hand, Mr. Seymour himself declared 
that if his party obtained the power, the bonds should be payable 
only ia the depreciated paper currency. 

The result of the Presidential election by the choice of General 
Grant has once more proved—were any proof, after the sacrifices, the 
cost, and the many periods of discouragement of the civil war, 
needed—both the strength of those popular institutions which Eng: 
Jand and America alike enjoy, and the confidence which may be 
placed in the honour and patriotism of a free and intelligent people. 
‘The agricultural masses of the West, who are not bond-holders, and 
hence whom the Democrats. thought to tempt by promises of repxt« 
diation, gave Grant his heaviest majorities—thus not only resisting 
temptation, but expressing an cmphatic distrust of the tempters: 
‘What higher proof can there be that the government of a free nation 
ig safe in the hands of the people? And what event conld more 
thoroughly convince the statesmen of England that their “leap in 
the dark” was a safe one, and that they have landed on firm ground, 
and in the sunlight? ‘he growing probabilities that Grant wonld 
be the nation's choice, caused the public to manifest: more and more 
clearly through the early autumn their confidence in him and:in his 
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principles ; for gold, which stood at 48. in August, declined to rg0 
in September, to 137 in October, and three days after the election 
fell'to 1325 and that has been an invariable criterion, ever since 
1861, of the state of the publiemind. From the hour that the result 
of the election was made known, business began to revive, and 
violence in the troubled South to subside. Indeed, the urtusual com- 
motions in the South during the fall, resulted plainly from the hopes 
which the defeated Confederate spirit had of the election of the 
Democratic candidates, and the encouragement which it derived 
from the harangues and promises and incitements which it received 
‘from the Northern advocates of Seymour. ‘Those hopes annihilated, 
and that encouragement with Seymour's discomfirure—in the 
prospect of analmost immediate assumption of power by the great 
and just general who had already vanquished this spirit in arms—the 
‘evil diminished, and even the most desperate were fain to cease from 
a worse than useless contention. 
Reconstruction, as it has been begun and as it is now proceeding, 
will continue to proceed. The bonds which represent, and by 
which is estimated, the cost of the war of the Union, will be paid in 
full. The present constitutions of the Southern States will stand, 
and under their provisions the Souther States will be represented in 
Congress, and will vote, as they did vote in the late election, for 
President and Vice-President. These events the election has decided. 
‘Turing to the future, what is the prospect before the new President? 
Will he be Radical or Conservative ?@—will he harmonise with or 
strive to thwart Congress 2—will he seck undue executive power ?— 
will he, with the moral and political forces at his command, be able 
to tranquillize the Republic, to restore the old equality of the States, 
bring the finances into a condition of health, ina word, to conso- 
Tidate and make enduring the great victory over slavery and the 
plantation oligarchy? What future lies before the negro? What 
‘before the Confederates? What will be the commercial policy of the 
‘Union? These questions arise at once, in prospect of Grant's 
ii 
Teas clear, both from. Grant's career and from the known traits of 
$4 that extreme, vindicative, and visionary opinions will 
sym ‘from him, Tt is equally clear that he bears no 
yard the South, and that he is anxious to tranquillize, not to 
section of the Union. ‘The terms of surrender which he 
Lee, and, the pertinacity with which he insisted, 
of some Republicans, that those terms should be 
political authority, evinced the large-minded magne 
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nimity of the man, and betrayed a spirit too just to yield toan inmpalse 
of revenge. It is true that he probably saw the necessity and justice 
of abolishing slavery, and of employing coloured troops, even before 
Lincoln himself; but this, far from proving him to be an extreme 
thinker, only gave evidence of a clear and farseeing mind. He ix 
endowed with a large share of clear, hard common sense ; witha sense 
of justice and moderation almost as remarkable as his silent determina- 
tion and his military pertinacity. He is no politician, and goes into 
office with no partisan ends to accomplish ; he is identified with no 
faction ; he will possess, when he begins to exercise executive power, 
a freedom of action and thought which it has been the lot of but few 
Presidents to use. He becomes President at the very prime of life, 
—sustained by a reputation for justice, for magnanimity, for sense, 
and above all, for a patriotism which has graven itself on the most 
thrilling page of American annals, He has condensed his political 
programme in a single sentence,—one of the very few sentences 
which he publicly uttered during the Presidential contest. ‘This much 
I wish,” said he, “and I declare this to be my policy—that such a 
degree of peace and tranquillity shall exist in this country, that a 
man may speak his mind in any part of the land, and that without 
molestation or hindrance.” Both the expression and the manner 
remind one strongly of some of the passages in Cromwell's letters. 
A man so thinking and so constituted will never be swayed by 
fanaticism, or become the victim of extreme or revengefil advisers. 
He will turn for counsel and aid, not to the ultra minority of the 
party which has elected him, but to its liberal and substantial states- 
men. ‘The former will either fain be content to follow in the wake 
of the bulk of the Union party, or else they will engage in a violent 
though fruitless opposition. But that Grant will be supported bya 
strong Congressional majority, working in harmony with him to 
tranquillize the whole nation, there is little doubt, 

Upon the three great internal subjects which most imperatively 
demand the attention of the American government—reconstruction, 
the payment of the war debt, and economy—the course which General 
Grant's administration will pursue seems clear, Of the ten states 
which formed the Southern Confederacy, seven have formed conati- 
tutions in accordance with the Congressional plan, and have been 
restored to their position in the Federal Union, ‘Those constitutions 
accord civil and political rights, including suffrage, to the coloured 
race, and the freedmen were admitted to vote upon their adoption. - 
Meanwhile, portions of the Federal army have been stationed in 
various sections of the South, under the provisions of the Reconstruc 
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tion Act, to protect the community from the consequences of a 
‘natural and mutual irritation ; to shield the negro from the oppression 
‘of his former master, the master from his former slaves, and the 
ballot-box, the courts, and the public tranquillity, from violence. 
‘The army is there as a guardian, not an arbitrator ; as a sentinel, not 
adespot. This is proved by the fact that in the Presidential election 
@ majority of the states in which the troops were stationed, voted for 
the Democtatic candidates by very large votes. Would they have 
80 voted if the army was there to overawe them, and to force a vote 
in accordance with northern inclinations? It is not germain to our 
object in writing this article, to prove the wisdom or expediency of 
the Congressional method of reconstruction ; for it is an accom- 
plished fact ; it is in operation; it will now be unobstructed ; and 
revolutions in Anglo-Saxon countries do not go backward. But it 
may be briefly stid that that policy has produced state constitutions 
im many respects more advanced and less imperfect than those of 
the New England states themselves; that they have blotted out 
political distinctions, infused an element of universal education, and 
given every man, white and black, an equal chance in the struggle 
‘of life. ‘Time will ripen their fruit; in the tninsition era, final 
effects are in a cloud, dimly seen, But let the South feel the sway 
‘of a just man, let it feel his protecting arm in trouble, let it see 
that cure and not punishment, that prosperity and peace, not misery, 
‘are the objects of the measures applied to its ease, and the goal 
will be in full sight. If there is a man in America whom both 
North and South can trust, whom the North can trust to finish well 
and completely the work of restoring a harmonious and henceforth 
indissoluble nation, and whom the South can trust to stand between 
her and revenge, to mete out to her full justice, and to draw her 
from lier present miseries, it is assuredly General Grant. The new 
amendment to the American constitution, the acceptance of which 
‘a5 a part of the organic law is confirmed by the Presidential election, 
that no person who, having taken an oath of loyalty to the 

Union, has afterwards engaged in rebellion, shall be allowed to 
‘yote: and it is this article which now operates to disfmnchise so 
Targe 2 portion of the South, But the article also provides that 
“ Congress may, by a two-thirds vote, remove such disability ;" and 
1s prechorion for during the last session many persons 
were admitted again to their political rights by special 

& evidence of their loyalty and peaceful disposition having been 
(sey ‘Te is nearly certain that when, by the harmony between 
President and Congresi, and by the confidence {ot in Grants 
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justice in every section of the country, tranquillity has been restored. 
to the South, the legislature will pass’ a general Dill, restoring’ all 
who are willing to take the cath of foyalty to the suffrage and stars 
of citizens. It will be done as soon as it is safe; and Grant's admit 
nistration promises to make it safe. The troops will then be with- 
drawn, the South will once more participate in the national Congress, 
the national progress and the national prosperity, and we may hope 
to see a nation once more thoroughly united and peaceful) 
‘The same amendment to the constitution above alluded to—which, 
remark, the Presidential election has confirmed—declares that the 
validity of the public debt of the Union shall'not be questioned 5 and 
on the other hand, declares the Confederate debt illegal and void: 
Under the new administration, this provision will ‘be carried out im 
the spirit and letter. ‘The result of harmony in the different branches 
of the government is not unlikely to be that specie payments will 
be reached before very long. Already the war debt has been cut 
down to.a degree which—were we not to consider the vast resources 
of the western continent—would seem wonderful.” “The war debt in 
June, 1865, immediately after the surrender of Lee, amounted to 
3)300,000,000 dols, ; in October, 1868, it >was’ officially reported to 
be about 2,500,000,000 dol. ; the debt was therefore reduced in three 
years and four months by at least 800,000,000 dols. | “At the rate 
that itis now being paid off, notwithstanding the rather lavish expen: 
diture of the past two years, and that there are many extraordinary 
expenses which will disappear with restored tranquillity, iv will hare 
wholly ceased to be in fifteen years, Industry, honesty of adminis- 
tration, and peace, will—if, under Providence, those’ blessings are 
vouchsafed toa nation which has already terribly suffered for its sin 
of slavery—abolish the debt in a much shorter time. ‘The resulr of 
the resumption of specie payments will, of course, be to make the 
present “greenback” currency—what there is left of it 
able for gold and silver, and hence the interest of the bonds will be 
received indiiferently by the public in either coin or paper. When 
the South once more yields her rich harvests of cotton and sugar 
rice and wheat, the flow of gold will turn back again from Europe to 
America; when the Pacific railroad, which is, as we write, 
creeping up the spurs of the far western Rocky Mountains, andthe 
whistle of whose engines for the first time is announcing the it 
of civilisation to the vast solitudes and wilds of Nevada and Utah,— 
when that is completed, within the coming year, the ‘trade of 
America with the empires of eastern Asia will be opened aa 
‘sperity hard to be estimated will flow both ways. 
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‘On the subject of administrative economy, there is no man in 
America who stands so fully and emphatically pledged as General 
Grant. Of his honesty and his determination that all who are under 
‘his authority shall be honest, there has been. no suspicion breathed 

bitterest : \) His career in the amy was not more 
remarkable for his exploits in the field than for the unceasing assi- 
duity with which he checked fraud, protected property, and econo- 
mized the huge expenses of war, During his administration of the 
War Offce he inathuted a pid and thorough series of reforms ; he 
dismissed unnecessary clerks, equalized the labour of the service with 
its pay, and established an order in the business routine before un- 
‘known ; and the same may be said of his conduct in the bureau of 
the army head-quarters. ‘That questions of economy shall receive 
the earnest attention of his’ administration, and the practice of 
economy in detail in every department of administration, are peculiar 
‘objects of his ambition, is well known. A bill now pending before 
‘Congress, reorganising the American diplomatic and consular system, 
promises at once'to economize this’ brinch of the service, and to put 
the diplomatic system on a permanent foundation, similar to that of 
England. Senator Patterson, who proposed this measure, and who, 
having been called from a professor's chair to the Senate, is one of 
‘the most accomplished scholars of that body, has included in it a 
system of examination, promotion, and gradual increase of pay, a5 
well 2s a guarantee of permanency, which cannot but raise the 
standard of American representation abroad. 

‘Thus it is that the new President and his administration give 
pethaps greater promise of achievement and success than any who 
have preceded them. They go into office with an immense popular 

majority to sustain them, followed by the wishes of all those, in both 
hemispheres, who love liberty and peace. ‘They will find a Congress 
ready to act with thom for the benefit of the whole nation. ‘Their 
task will be to finish the revolution begun in bloodshed, to end the 
‘tuspente of the transition cra, and to sct the Federal Union on a 
foundation from which it will not henceforth be stirred. Motley tells 
us that the device of the clan of Grant is, “Stand fast and stand 
sure.” To that motto the new President has ever been, and, we 
camestly believe, will in fiture be, unfalteringly loyal. 

Gro, Maxernace Towre, 
American Consul. 
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THE YEARS GONE By. 


HE years gone by are perished charms, 

' Whose shadows on the memory lie ; 

{© Whose joys in lonely moments live, 
And noiseless as the moments dic, 

‘They stand like beacons far away, 

With faintest splendours trimmed and crowned ; 
For ever moving day by day, 

Seen deeper in the distance drowned. 


Those years gone by our pleasures made, 

Our sweetest dreams like blossoms bore ; 
The rarest only bloomed to fade, 

As dead young roses blush no more. 
With youth time like a fairy dwells, 

With flattering talk she fills his ears ; 
But ne'er a gloomy story tells 

Of sorrows linked to manhood's years. 


The snowflakes fall and make no sound, 
And sorrows ofttimes come as still ; 
And linger in the heart they've found, 

‘The heart that gladness once did fill. 
‘The hues of life will change and tum, 
From tender glory unto gloom 5 
‘The sunrise will but briefly burn, 
And night must hide the evening’s bloom, 





‘The years gone by may live in thought, 
Return a moment one by one ; 
But vainly all their joys are sought, 
As flowers when Autumn's glow has gone. 
‘The unpenned histories of the past 
Lic with our carly years gone by ; 
Life's first great beauties and the last, 
‘That leave us only when we die. 


THE NEWDIGATES OF ARBURY. 
EARLY MEMORIALS OF THE BIRMINGHAM GUN TRADE. 


HE rise and progress of the staple manufactures of our 
country have been very inadequately illustrated. ‘This is 
attributable to the little attention paid to the infancy of 
discovery, and to the feeble, almost inappreciable, deve- 
lopment of industrial enterprise in its early struggles Incidents of 
‘small moment in themselves, though forming links in the chain of 
history, are overlooked at the time of their occurrence ; and when, 
after the lapse of ages, a desire for their investigation reveals itsclf, 
‘the inquiry is attended with results so disproportionate to the time 
and labour expended, that few are sufficiently adventurous to under- 
take the task, 
‘Thebirth and maturity of the Birmingham gun trade, and thecelebrity 
attained hy the makers of email arms in “the hardware village”"—now 
‘ised as the “ midland metropolis "—are striking enses in point. 
When that travelled antiquary, John Leland, visited the town 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, he described its “ beauty” 
as consisting of “one street going up alonge . . . a meane hill by the 
length of a quarter of a mile,” this, of course, being independent of 
the associated hamlets of Deritend and Bordesley; but, what is 
infinitely more to our purpose, he adds, “there be many smiths in 
the town that use to make knives and all mannour of cutting tooles, 
and many Joriners that make bittes, and a great many naylors.” 
‘These smiths, loriners, and naylors were, in fact, the artificers who 
established the reputation of the community for dexterity 
in the fabrication of all kinds of metal ware ; a dexterity which might 
be thought to have reached its culminating point some fifly years ago, 
when one of the magnates of the trade, on being twitted with his in- 
ability to cast “a grove of trees,” declared his readiness to undertake 
the task, if only furnished with a suitable pattern, In this reply there 
owas a great deal of practical wisdom. ‘The truth is, that Birmingham 
men of the olden time were anything but self-reliant or fertile in 
tesources ; they could do anything they were set to do, if only the 
“fashion,” as the phrase goes, was set before them; but for want of 
that technical knowledge, now regarded as indispensable, they knew 
“Vou Ih, N.S. 1869, s 
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very little of design, and were not overburdened with a capacity for 
original invention.* All this is now so utterly changed, that a passing 
allusion to it can inflict no sting ; and 2s to the application of the 
epithet “Brummagem" to articles of worthless manufacture and 
spurious material, it finds, at least, its counterpart in the false rings and 
bracelets formerly turned out in myriads by dishonest workers withier 
the precinets of St» MartinleGrand.~ Offences against the 

have, it Is tue, been frequently perpetrated within the limits of the 
midland hive of industry, and poets and satirists of the: c 
century, in allusion to the rapidity with which base coin was there 
produced, did not not hesitate to. use the epithet “ Brammagem ” as 
a convertible term for simulated zeal and insincerity, For all this, 
however,,an explanation might readily be given. ‘The people of Bir- 
mingham proper are as loyal, honest, and sound at heart as those 
in any other district. in her Majesty's dominions, Much of the 
crime which clusters around the name of Birmingham is. imported, 
not indigenous ; and even of this = large proportion might much 
more readily be held in check if, instead of allowing the pecaliar 
topographical situation to afford a virtual sanctuary for offendens 
against the law in the three converging counties of Warwick, Stafford, 
and Worcester, advantage were taken of it to create a great midland 
centre of criminal jurisdiction, with conterminous police authority, 

‘The object of this paper, however, is not to discuss the moral 
aspects of the town of Birmingham, but to chronicle several important 
facts in connection with the early history of the gun trade, which have 
not hitherto found their way into print, 

* In illustration of this point, tive writer cannot refrain from. quoting. the folleas 
ing linet froma pootical epistle, written in the year 1735, and purporting to be 
aidrened “by a mechanic in the busy town of Birmingham to Mr. Stayner, a 
carver, statuary, andl architect, in the sleepy corporation of Warwick ":— 





“ Roldly advance, nor salamanders fear, 
‘You'll be convinced that Vulean's forge is here j 
‘Phat here Anes! shield divine was made, 
Achilles’ armour, Hector's dreadful blades 
Here guns and swords Cyclopean hands divide, 
And here with glitt’ring arms the world is still supply'd 5 
Here implements and toys for distaut parts, 
‘Of varios metals by mechanie arts, 
‘Are finely wrought, andy the artist sold, 
Whose touch tums every snetal into. gold ; 
Tit "tis in vain, alos? we bosst cur skill, 
Wanting thy arts we are deficiant still. 
‘Oh, come nnd join us teach us to excel 
Tn-caatingy carving, and in bullding well” - 
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_ Birmingham has not ‘been fortunate in her historiographers. ‘There 
‘laborious workers in the mine of antiquarian investi- 


“gation, but after raising the ‘ote they have left it scattered about 
| without submitting it to the crucible of anthorship. ‘The world is 
‘therefore little better for all their toil. The late Mr. Hamper, by his 
attainments and researches, was preemincntly qualified to write a 
history, and this at one time he seriously contem- 
a ‘How it was that his resolation failed him, it is now too tate 
Gnquire; but bis interleaved and annotated copy of Dugdale’s 
SEEuRSeot Wirwiclahine® for which the Library of the British 
“Muteum is indebted to the liberatity of Mr. Joseph Parkes, is in 
Mtself a rich storehouse of information, which ought to be rendered 
Fenerally available by some enterprising publisher, In the absence 
Of shy better authority on matters connected with the rise and 
‘progress of Birmingham, we must therefore have recourse to the well- 
‘Known and popular history by William Hutton, a quaint and garrulous 
topographer, who, though friendless and penniless when he entered 
‘the town in early life, succeeded so well in his twin pursuits of 
‘business and literature, that he died in affluence. 
~ All'that Hutton has to sy with reference to the origin and progress 
trade is comprised within the following paragraphs -— 
» “Tradition tells us, King William (IT1,) was once lamenting “That 
guns were not manufactured in his dominions, but that he was obliged 
‘to procure them from Holland at a great expense, and at greater 
















~ One’ Of the Members for Warwickshire being present, told the 
his constituents could answer his Majesty's wishes.” 
“The King was pleased with the remark, and the Member posted to 
Birmingham. Upon application to a person in Digbeth, whose name 
P forget; te pattern was executed with precision, which when pre- 
sented to the royal board gave every satisfaction. Orders were 
immediately issued for large numbers; which have been so frequently 
qepeated that they never lost their road; and the ii ingenious artists 
‘have been so well rewarded that they have rolled in their carriages to 
‘this day. “Thus the same instrument which is death to one man, fs 
genteel life to another.” 
“Phe statement contained in the foregoing paragraphs is neither 
hoe gerd precise to satisfy any careful investigator. Of this, 
‘in the sequel, abundant proof will be given ; but,as an antecedent 
ay be well to supply a few authentic particulars with reference 
introduction of the gun trade into England itself 
oanufacture of hand firearms, even on a scale the 
v2 
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"most limited, dates no further back than the reign of Hesry 


strength, the a/iver began to be generally received ;" 
thirty-third year of the same reign an Act was passed for tl 
of the bore and dimensions. It should be observed, bh 
several years prior to this enactment the King, by letters ad d 
certain princes of Germany, invited over a number of skilled gun- 
smiths; but finding that the manufactute could not be casily - 
matised, he, in the year 154, made arrangements for a 

or legion, 500 strong, with the express proviso that not tess, o 
of their number should be furnished with “ Haquebuts,” G / 
of using them. The person with whom the King effected this arrange- 
ment was Capt. Idel Wolff Van Goetenburgh, and though there is mo 
evidence to show that he had any personal interest in the manu. 
facture of arms, or any knowledge of the best method of pro- 
ducing them, there is very little doubt but that he bad th 
under him who were well acquainted with their 0 
and capable of giving lessons to ingenious artificers. Be this 
it may, the King, before the period of his death, had ¢ 
in establishing a rather formidable armoury, as appears by the 
Well-known inventory taken after the accession of his son and suc- 
cessor, Edward VI. ; and though for several years afterwards there 
are no specific references to the home manufucture of 5 
weapons, yet on the 23rd of April, in the first year of the r 
Queen Mary, a Dill was introduced into the House of € 
“for the avoiding of guns called dagges;" and a few years Ja 
was specially enacted that all persons of property, according to 
several estates, should be prepared with horses, armour, and 
buts, &c., ‘for the better furniture and defence of the realm.” 
With the reign of Elizabeth 2 new era of enterprise 
‘The city of London and its suburbs contained not less than xe 
seven accredited armourers and gunsmiths keeping 

shops, and in 1590 the trade was localised in the Minories 
Henricke, a Dutchman, who—according to the cor 0 
“ Discourses" of Sir J. Smith—was probably one of the a 
brought over by Henry VIIL, and induced to settle in the 
So familiar had the use of guns and pistols, shortly after thi 
become, that Shakspeare employs both by way of. r 
‘Thas, in“ Romeo and Juliet” (act iii. s. 3), the d 
made to say— 
































“As ifthat name, 
Shot froma the deadly level of a gun, 
‘Die murder her.” 
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And Sir John Falstag, in the second part of “ Henry TV." (act ii. 
4) replies punningly to Pisto-— 


+ She is pistol-proof, sir; you shall hardly offend. her.” 


Indeed, the use of firearms, from becoming general, rapidly degene- 
rated into a great abuse ; and, soon after the accession of James I., 
a bill was introduced into the lower House of Parliament “for the 
preservation of game against shooting of guns and destroying hares 
with hare-pipes.” ‘The King, indeed, rather from fear of consequences 
than from any dislike to the trade itself, conferred the monopoly of 
supplying the country with arms and weapons on Edmund Nicholson; 
and this grievance, long and seriously felt, was so much aggravated 
‘by the repeal of the 4th and sth Philip and Mary, that, on the goth 
of March, 1607, the armourers and gunsmiths, who had dwindled 
down in number from thirty-five in the time of Elizabeth to five in 
the then current reign, made their complaints known to Parliament, 
and expressed « fear that they also would be compelled to abandon 
their occupation, For a time, however, this calamity was warded off; 
for on their petition being referred to a Committee of the House, a 
report was made in favour of an open trade, and Nicholson's mono- 
poly was declared to be abolished. ‘This, however, was not the end of 
the hardships under which the manufacturers were doomed to labour ; 
for still later in the same reign they again appealed to Parliament, 
though, apparently, without redress, 

‘At length, to the joy of the trade, in the year 1638, being the 
13th of Charles L., the gunmakers in the City of London and the 
Tiberties thereof, within a compass of four miles, were incorporated 
under the name of “ The Master, Wardens, and Society of Gunmakers 
of the City of London.” Soon afterwards arose the unhappy conflict 
‘between King Charles and his Parliament, and on the 26th May, 
1642, the House of Commons ordered that the Wardens, or officers 
“of the Company of Saddlers, Armourers, and Gunsmiths, should 
make inquiry and certify to the House “what stores of saddles, arms, 
‘or muskets, they weekly make, and for whose use ;” a pretty clear 
‘indication that after this period the unhappy King ‘had to look. else- 
where than the company he had incorporated for arms, muskets, and 
ammunition.» 
~ On the z5rd June, 1643, the London gun trade petitioned Parlia- 





“Hence we reed ia Dugsale's “Late Troubles," c. xix, -—"" Whereunto may be- 
the safe landing of the queen (12 Feb,, 1642), at Burlington, in Yorkshire, 


“with arms and antmunition brought from Holland for his Majeaty’s service.” 
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ment respecting.sea coal; and on the 1¢th September, in the pear 
following, a Committee of the House was appointed “to treat for 
English muskets and pistols,” in consequence, it may be presumed, 
of the expense and inconvenience resulting from the use of match- 
Jock muskets, as contra-distinguished from the recentlyinyented firey 
Jock. 

In the 13th and 14th Charles 11, an Act was passed regulating the 
dimensions of army muskcis. A few years afterwards (Ax. 1667), it 
appears from an cntry in “ Pepys’ Diary,” that French guns, of supe- 
rior construction and workmanship, had been introduced among 
the English gentry; and a gunsmith, bearing the appropriate name 
of “Truclock," possessed considerable reputation in the ‘Tritish 
metropolis. 

“May 26th, 1667," says the amusing diarist, “To the Bull Head 
‘Tavem, whither was brought my French gun; and one Truelock, the 
famous gunsmith, that is a mighty ingenious man, did take amy: gute 
in picces and made me understand the secrets thereof, and apon the 
whole I do find it a very good piece of work and truly wrought, but 
of a certain not a thing to be used much with safety." 

Soon after the date of the foregoing incident, the grawing popite 
larity of foreign guns was attempted to be checked by legislative 
enactment ; and for this purpose, in 1680, a bill was introduced inte 
the House of Commons, but rejected after ic had advanced several 
stages. 

The time, however, was rapidly approaching when a competition, 
more formidable than ever offered to the London gunsmiths by 
foreign rivals, would spring up in an English. provincial. town. of 
modern growth, but with maryellous capacity of expansion, 

Up to the period of the Restoration it suited the caprice of asso. 
ciated traders in corporate boroughs to treat the artificers of Birmingy 
ham and the neighbourhood asso many smiths or nailers, with no 
higher pretensions to ability and skill than such designations are at 


* Thus we read in the “Journal of the Committee of the County of Stafford” 
(Shaw's “Staffordshire,” vol. ix p. 69) :—* 1644, Deo. £3, Whereas; for want of 
cuskets with firelocks upon the guands in this garrison (Stafford), there batty Bee 
very mueh match spent, which ts an extraordinary charg to-the stnte, for the pres 
vention of which it is ordered that Mr. Flower shall forthwith delywer out of the: 
Earl of Denbigh’s mayasine unto the several commanders of foot belonging tothe 
garriton, for every twenty soldiers, they having in their several companies five fire- 
lock muskets; and the said commanders, upon delivery thereof, are to deliver t 
the said Me. Blower so many muskets-with match-locks as they shall newelve fine 
Yocks from him, to be laid up in the sa mogazine, and to be restared-whem hee 
wing in the said firedocks again,” &e, 
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tions of Birmingham assumed 
in the market with the work of incorporated tradesmen in borough 
towns, every effort was employed to curb the aspirations. of the 
rising community; and although Macaulay, in his English History, 
speaking of the year #685, stys,“ of Birmingham guns no' one had 
‘yet heard,” this: blank ‘in the local -escatcheon was soon afterwards 
‘The account of the origin of the Birmingham gun trade, already 
quoted from Hutton, although inaceurate and defective in many par- 
ticulars has been adopted by succeeding writers with littls, if any, 
addition or deviation, although the Journals of the House of 

Commons, and more especially the archives of the Newdigate 
family, preserved with sacred care at Arbury, throw considerable light 
on the transactions of the period. ‘The “‘ Member for Warwickshire,” 
avho is represented by Hutton as holding conference with the Kingy 
and shortly afterwards posting down 4 his Birmingham constituents, 
was none other than Sir Richard Newdigate ; and his name deserves 
40 be held in grateful remembrance by the local gun trade, not merely 
ecause he was instrumental in obtaining the first ordnance contract 
for them, but because he rendered them invaluable financial assist- 
ance at 2 time of monetary depression and a consequent derange- 
ment of the currency. 

As to the precise mode fn which the Baronet of Arbury introduced 
ahe qualifications—and, perhaps; the claims—of his constituents, 
there is no surviving testimony. ‘To many minds there would, doubt- 
ess, be something remarkably primitive im the notion of a King send- 
ing off a county Member to a mere colony of blacksmiths, charging 
them to manufacture guns of an improved pattern and principle ; 
‘but with Sir Richard Newdigate, who knew bis men, the case was 
very different. He was satisfied they could do anything, if only 
furnished with “a pattern," and in the sequel his confidence was fully 
Jastified, albeit he was not likely to be imposed upon in matters 
where good weapous and good workmanship were important points 

ion. Indeed, it is a highly interesting fact, as illus 
habits and possessions of English country gentlemen at 
d, that when, in 1683, a search was made for arms at the 
‘Richard, 2 considerable number of muskets, carbines, 
ester tr by a certificate bearing the fol- 


Tes cusc a seach or ste mee 
ere supposed tobe adverse to Vis yale? 
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‘This search was conducted by Captain Thomas Lucy, a descendant 
of the Warwickshire Justice whom Shakspeare delighted to ahonour; 
and “an accompt of the arms sent in” by him from Arbury includes 
“nine suits of armour,” two suits of which were “forthe militia of this 
county, as he saith,” and therefore returned ; “10 cases and a half of 
pystolls; ro swords; 8 muskets, one old; 2 carbines:” of which “ one 
case of pystolls, one sworde, and three boarding guns were left;" 
and “an old'drum, made use of in the house to beat to dinner, and 
therefore returned.” 

‘There were, of course, many sources from which Sir Richard could 
have furnished his private armoury ; and though it would savoyr of 
presumption to suggest that the unheard-of manufacturers of Birming- 
ham formed part of the number, it is evident, at all events, that the 
trusty baronet was well acquainted with the nature and necessity of 
such weapons; and, without some special evidence of the ability of 
the Birmingham artificers, it is scarcely probable that he would have 
placed them in direct competition with the jealous corporation of 
London gunsmiths. 

‘The superiority of the snap haunch or snap hand musket to the 
unwieldy weapon of the early and middle parts of the seventeenth 
century was so manifest, that the desire of the Board of Ordnance for 
its general and immediate substitution may be readily understood. 
In their necessity the Board were, doubtless, thankful for any prac- 
tical suggestions ; and the following letter is not only valuable as 
fixing the date of the first official recognition of the Birmingham 
gunsmiths, but, also, as explaining the agency to which they were in= 
debted for the introduction. 


“For their Majesties service. To Sir Richard Newdigate att 
Arbury, near Warwick ;—These. 

“ Stk,—Pursuant to an order of this Board wee have directed the 
sending to you, by the Tamworth carrier, 2 snap hand musquettes 
of differing sorts for patterns, desiring you will please to cause them to 
be shewed to your Bermingham workmen ; and upon your return of 
their ability and readiness to undertake the making and fixing them 
accordingly, or the making barrells or locks only, together with the 
time a sufficient quantity of barrells can be made to answer the 
trouble and charge of sending an officer on purpose to prove the same 
according to the Tower proof—which is the equall weight of powder 
to one of the bulletts alsoe sent you ; and their lowest price either 
for a compleat musquett ready fixt, or for a barrell or a lock, distinct 
or together, as they will undertake to make them. We shall, there 
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se further directions to be given as shall be most beneficial 


“We are, Sir, Your most hum“ servants, 


© yoth of January, 1689." 


e work done and the prices charged for it by the Birmingham 
iths were approved by the Board of Ordnance; and this to the 
ntchagrin of the London company, who, thereupon, complained 

asliament, and it was resolved that the Board should be recom- 

d “to compose the matter in dispute.” This recommendation or 
rance was not without effect ; but, partly in consideration of 

tance afforded to the Board in time of need and perplexity, 
chiefly in consequence of the importunity of Sir Richard New- 

a contract was duly made and executed between the Board of 
cc on the one part, and certain gunmakers of the town of 
sham on the other, whereby the latter pledged themselves to 

200 muskets per month for the use of the government. 
le trade thus suddenly planted in the heart of a community, 
youred nor fettered by corporate restrictions but grasping 

hand of any competent workman whether far off or near, 
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soon found itself embarmssed by a capacity of production very far in: 
excess of the current demand. ‘The trade, infact, was overrums and, 
it is worthy of passing notice that, though at that time and for 
upwards of a century afterwards, the inhabitants were strangers to 
corporate rights and disabilities, the gunsmiths, who had hitherto 
been associated. in what was simply a friendly contract, assumed to 
themselves the title of “The Company of Gunmakers in Birming- 
ham," and sought to establish a monopoly quite as exclusive as that 
contended for by their London tivals. Of this the following letter 
affords x curious illustration, while, at. the same time, it shows that, 
though assuming to themselves a guasi corporate capacity, they were 
not ungrateful to their patron for all his kind offices in their behalf, 
‘The transaction amounts, in fact, to the first recorded instance of a 
testimonial emanating front the inhabitants of Birmingham — 


“To the worshipful Sir Richard Newdigate, att Atbury; sent with 


ae “ Bermingham, Now. 4th, 1692. 
“Worthy Siz,—Wee are much ashamed that we have beer soe 
long silent of acknowledgements for the great kindness that your 
worship did us in helping us to the worke of making musketts for his 
Maj‘ in Bermingham; and we could not tell how to make your 
ovorship any part of sattisfaction for your great kindness that we have 
alwayes received from you. ‘Therefore, we bey your worships accept- 
ahce of a small token which wee have sent by the bearer, hopeing 
your worship will pardon this troble, we remain, 
“EY your worships humble servants, 
“Tue Comrany or Guxmaxers in BeeMeNGHAM.” 


‘The moving incentive to this act of gratitude on the part of the: 
gun trade, though highly commendable itself, had, probably, some 
connection with’ the sentiment which in these later days generally’ 
pervades all such demonstrations—a lively appreciation of favours 
yet'to come, Sir Richard Newdigate, however, was not-the man to 
be insensible to such an instance of attention, however small 4he 
tribute; and, though his-embarrassment at the time of the presente 
tion was probably not so intense as to deprive him of the power ol 
articulate expression, his feelings were not the less sincere; for Bor 
the letter only, but the “gun sent” with it, have descended as hele 
looms, and are still preserved-at Arbury. > 

“ Practice," says the old proverb, “makes perfects” and so it 
proved in the case of the Birmingham gunsmiths: Their work com 
mended itself to the government, reflected credit on their ‘patron, 
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and brought them renewed favours. ‘Through the intervention of Sir 
SS one mecanaeren of Ordnance, on the 24th 

jovember, 1692, for a year’s supply of arms at the rate of 200 per. 
ee ie ee 169%, & contract, of which the 
following is a copy, was duly ratified =— 

“Contracted and agreed: this ffifth day of January, Anno Dom™ 
1694, and in: the fifth year of the reign of our Sovertign Lord and 
Lady King William and Queen Marye, by the grace of God, of 
England, Scotland, ffrance, and Ireland, defenders of the flaith, &c., 
by virtue of an order of the Right Hon" Henry Lord Viscount 
‘Sydney, Master-General of their Majesties Ordnance, and the Board 
24th Nov last, between the hon the principal officers of the same 
‘on their Majesties behalf, of the one part, and William Bourne,’Thomas 
Moore, John West, Richard Weston, and Jacob Austin of Bermingham, 
in the county of Warwick, gunsmiths, of the other part, as follg, via.2— 

“Tmprimis, the said William Bourne, ‘Thomas Moore, John West, 
Richard Weston, and Jacob Austin, do hereby formaly covenant 
and agree to and with the said principal officers of their majesties 
‘ordnance on the behalf of themselves and. the rest of the gunmakers 
of Birmingham, that they shall and will make and provide for their 
majesties’ service two hundred snap hand musquets every month for 
the space of one yeare from the expiration of their last contract, 
bearing date the six and twentieth day of March, 1692, to be three 
feet ten inches long, with walnut tree and ash stocks, and that one 
halfiof the said musquetts shall have flat locks ingraven, and) the 
other half round locks, and that all of them shall-have brass’ pipes 
castand brass heel plates, and all the stocks varnished; and to have 
six good thrids in the-breech screws, and that all the said gun stocks 
shall be made well and substancial, and none of them glewed. 

-“ Awdalso that the said musquett barrells shall be compleatly fixed 
‘before they are proved; and that they shall be proved at Bermingham 
according to the Tower proofs, and a fit person (who: shall be em= 
powered: by ‘this, office) shall inspect the same, and marke them 
‘with the office marke, and (when finished) to survey them ; and that 

powder and bullets shall be provided and sent down at the charge 

Et tisofie forthe pote of he said arms. 
} _ # And the said principal officers of their majesties (for and om their 
prepa |. doe agree with the-said William Bourne, Thomas 
john West, Richard Weston, and Jacob Austin, in behalf of 
esand the rest of the guomakers of Birmingham, that they 


‘the stid-arms in:the manner following, viz: -—For 
disevera! arms, after the rate of weventeen ehitings 
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price, ready money, by way of debenture, within one week after the 
delivery thereof into their majesties' stores in the Tower of London, 
or any other place within this kingdom, as the board shall order and 
direct ; and also that they shall be paid and allowed three shillings 
for the carriage of every one one hundred weight from Bermingham 
to the Tower, and so proportionally to any other place ; and that the 
money shall be paid to them without any charge or trouble, as ther 
shall direct and returne the same from time to time to Bermingham. 

“In witness hereof the said parties to these prep" interchangeably 
have sett their hands and seals the day and year above written. 


“ THo® Lrrrieron ( 3 
Nees 


« Jo® Cuaron C) 
“Witt” Bourrer e 


# Signed and delivered in the presence of 
Wit. Pures,” 





A brinch of trade, in the establishment and encouragement of 
which Sir Richard Newdegate had taken such lively interest, might 
be thought by this time to have acquired sufficient strength to sustain 
itself without extrinsic aid. Unfortunately, however, for the men of 
Birmingham, from the days of Willinm III, down to those of “The 
Gemini "—what, by the way, has become of their admirable letters? 
—the currency has always been against them. On the rath of 
November, 2693, a8 we read in the “Commons' Journal," « petition 
was presented to Parliament from the chief inhabitants and trades 
men of Birmingham, “as well on behalf of themselves and several 
other tradesmen as of several thousands of the poor workmen living 
in and about the said town, complaining of the great scarcity of 
milled money, 80 tbat their trade must be at a stand still unless 
speedily relieved,” and eamestly praying for relief in that bebalé 
This petition, like many others of its unfortunate type, found little 
favour with the people's representatives, and although it was probably 
saved from the unmerited satire and ignominy of being ordered “to 
He on the table,” it provoked no response, Sir Richard Newslisiatt, 
however, out of the love he bore to his constituents, had already 
advanced to them the sum of 7oo/, taking as his security an under 
taking on their part to deliver to him such numbers of arms as might 
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be from time to time required, under the sanction of the following 
Ordnance Office Warrant :—* 


“Whereas Sir Richard Newdigate, of Arbery, in Warwickshire, 
hath by bis credit or otherwise supported and subsisted the gun- 
makers of Bermingham dealing with this office under the present 
misfortune of the scarsity and want of money, and for a security 
taken from them as a pledge to enjoine them to make him satisfaction 
such parcel or parcells of musquetts a8 he thought fit, These are 
therefore to certifie whom it may concern that the same has been 
acted and done with the privity and by the consent of the Hone 
the Farle of Romney, Ma®General of his Ma'* Ordnance and the 
‘Board; and he is permitted to receive from time to time what ams 
the said gunmakers shall think necessary to put into his hands for any 
further credit given or money lent them or otherwise for their future 
subsistance as long as they shall have occasion. Given at the Office 
of his Majestics Ordnance, under our hands and seal of the said office, 
this twenty-ninth day of September, Annog. Regni Regis Gulielmi 
‘Tertij Octavo, One Thousand Six Hundred Ninety and Six.” 


Tn 1698, a considerable impetus was afforded to English manu- 
factures by the opening of the African trade and the consequent ex- 
‘portation of guns, cutlery, and hardware. ‘This prosperity, however, 
was destined to receive a check by the operation of other causes, 
and in 1706 the London company of gunmakers complained to 
se eet a A permet itt ar 
© © This warrant ixendorsed “+29 Sepr., 8 Gulielmi 34, 1696. Office of Ordnance 

an to take arms for my secarity for Joo! 1 lent Bermingham gun- 
‘makers in tic" [ot ;” probably, but two or three letters at the end of (newark 
are now illegible.) 


a 
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Parliament that, notwithstanding the statate passed iis the first year 
of Queen Anne, prohibiting the use of foreign arms, &e., by troops 
in English pay, yet whilst they could neither obtain money nor 
orders from government, large quantities of guns were still manu- 
factured in Holland, to the detriment of English makers. ‘The guns 
madé by foreigners were not, however, the sole cause of the London 
Company's jealousy; those made at Birmingham were not in the 
slightest degree more favourably looked upon; and there i too 
much reason for believing that the London smiths had recourse to 
very questionable expedients in the hope of driving their midland 
rivals from the ficld. So grievous, indeed, had the hardships of the 
Birmingham makers become that, on the rith of February, 1707, 
they complained in form of a petition to the House of 

that the London gunsmiths—by reason that, under their charter, all 
firearms must be proved by their proof master—had inflicted such 
hardships upon them by beating down their prices and 

their trade to the plantations, that they, besides their dependents, 
being about 400, must remove to some other nation, unless relieved 
of their disabilities. 

With the peace of 1714, the demand for firearms, for the purposes 
of government, for atime, in a great measure checked ; but we 
are now treading so closely on the province of modern history that 
we must bring our memorials toa close, not, however, without conr 
memorating the fact that, within half a century after the introduction 
of the gun manufacture into the town of Birmingham, the son of one 
of the carly makers was married to the sister of a peer, and soon afer 
wards discharged the duties of high sheriff of his native county, with 
equal credit to himself and the community from which he sprang—2 
community which has since supplied millions of ams for purposes 
connected with our own national defence, and for the exigencies of 
foreign war, in which, as a people, we have happily had no share, 

Tovyou, Mr, Urban, whose carly and great ‘contributor, Dr 
Samuel Johnson, was at one part of his career intimately associated 
with the Literature, if not the public enterprise of Birmingham, T 
willingly. confide these memorials—memorials which derive all their 
value and interest from the original documents most courteously 
placed at my disposal by.C, N. Newdigate, Esqy M.Py of Arbury, 
in the county of Warwick, who by his talents, his patriotism, and bis 
devotion to the interests" of his constituents, not excluding those of 
the gunmakers of Birmingham, has caused an additional halo 10 


encircle the family name. 
J. Goopwiny, FS 
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THE NEW PYGMALION. 


IME fiveand-forty years ago there was presented to the 

reading public a slim-ooking octavo volume, entitled 

“ Liber Amoris ; or, The New Pygmalion.” No author's 

name appeared upon its title-page, but it purported to 
be the work. of a native of North Britain, who, quitting his native 
country early in life on account of political animositics and an ill- 
advised marriage, had. transcribed the narrative comprised in the 
book, carefully anc with his own hand, a little before setting out for 
the continent, to die soon afterwards in the Netherlands, of “ dis- 
appointment preying on a sickly frame and morbid state of mind.” 
Te was alleged to have been the narrator's wish that what had been 
his strongest fecling while living should be preserved in a literary 
form after his death; and the friend into whose hands the manuscript 
was confided was stated to have given his assurance that not a word 
of the work should be altered—that no passages, however childish or 
redundant, should be suppressed. Nevertheless, the editor had, con- 
fessedily, held himself at liberty so far to disguise details, “as to 
prevent any consequences resulting from the publication further than 
the amusement or sympathy of the reader.” 

‘Soifar the advertisement, or preface, of “The New Pygmalion”: 
asearce and curious book, worthy of examination, and now well known 
to have been written by Wittscam Hazirrt, The real facts of the 
case, however, are not consistent with the above statement in regard 
to theorigin of the work. Hazlittwas not a native of North Britain, 
He was bom at Maidstone, in 1778. He can hardly be said to have 
died of disappointment arising out of the events described in the 
book, since he survived them cight years—dying at last of cholera, it 
has been generally understood, on the 18th of September, 1830, when 
the scene-of his death was not in the Netherlands, but at his lodgings 
in Frith Street, Soho Square. It may be noted, further, that, so far 
from the book being entrusted to a friend for publication after its 
author's decease, that it appeared in his lifetime ; and, therefore, 
peededino such editor. ‘The preface was, undoubtedly, of Hazlitt’s 
own composing; and the volume issued from the press after the 
ordinary negotiations between author and publisher, 
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Still, apart from its preface, the book is byno means to be regarded 
even as a work of fiction founded upon fact. It deals with truth, Tre 
lates, with an exaggeration due to excited feeling, rather than to the 
romancist's straining after effect, a very remarkable episade in the 
life of its author, Nor was its publication due simply to a writer's 
desire, born of his necessity very often, to capitalise his emotions, as 
it were: to throw his experiences, his sorrows, and his sufferings ito 
the marketable form of manuseript, and to dispose of that on the 
most favourable terms obtainable. In Havlitt’s case publicity was a 
merlicine to his condition of mind. Owingto a train of circumstances, 
and to inherent mental peculiarities, his i imagination had become dis 
tinetly diseased. It was a relief to him to give the history of his trials 
and troubles to the printing-press and the world; to deliver himself 
from his cares and pains in the ordinary way of literary work. As 
De Quincey says, in his grand way, of the book and its author >=" It 
‘was an explosion of frenzy, He threw out his clamorous anguish to 
the clouds, and to the winds, and to the air, caring not muhy might 
listen, tho might sympathise, or w/o might sneer. Pity was m9 
demand of his; laughter was no wrong. ‘The sole necessity for Aim 
‘was—to empty his overburdened spirit,” 

‘The main incidents in Hazlitt’s life may be briefly stated. He 
was the son of a Unitarian minister. His early education was re 
ceived at a day-school at Wem, in Shropshire. When fifteen he was 
# student at the Unitarian College, Hackney, and designed for the 
ministry of that sect. Soon abandoning, however, all thought of fol- 
lowing his father's profession, he became a student of the fine arts. 
In 180z he visited Paris, and copied pictures in the Louvre, But he 
was dissatisfied with himself; he had little artistic facility; he was 
‘impatient, fastidious, and his notion of success was too exalted. Re 
tured from Paris, he made a tour through the Midland Counties, 
painting portraits. The result was not flattering to him, and he 
abandoned his art. Haydon, who was apt to speak rather dere 
moniously of him, describes him as without moral courage—giving up 
the struggle in despair, and moralising on the impossibility of art 
being revived in England—“ not because the people had no talent; 
not because they had no subject matter; not because there was no 
patronage ; but because he, William Hazlitt, did not take the trouble 
which ‘Titian took ; and because he was too lazy to try.” Te may 
be that fear of failure kept him back ; often hindered him even from 
attempting. Or he felt within him that he possessed rather the 
author than the artist's faculty. In the autumn of 1803 he eom- 
menced his career as a man of letters by profession. 
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"Hiss first publication was his “ Essay on the Principles of Human 
Action," upon which, according to his son's account, he always 
prided himself as much as on any other of his numerous works. He 
‘was one of those prolific writers who, if they never obtain any great 
commercial success by their productions, yet by their untiring in- 
PT acranbaaarae The public of the day received 
him favourably, In 1808 he marred the sister of Dr. (afterwards Sir 
Jobn) Stoddart ; and, quitting London, settled at Winterslow, Wilts, 
‘There he prosecuted his literary labours with great activity. There 
Charles Lamb and his sister (whose acquaintance he had first formed 
in London in 1805) visited him. Miss Lamb writes from the Inner 
“Temple, cordially, to Mrs, Hazlitt, in 1809, of * the dear, quict, lazy, 
‘delicious month" spent in Wiltshire. ‘The Londoners would seem to. 
have enjoyed their visit greatly. Arrived at honie again, they felt 
* discontented and Winterslow-sick.” “I assure you I never passed 
such 2 pleasant time in the country in my life, both in the house and. 
‘out of it—the card-playing quarrels, and a few gaspings for breath 
after your swift footsteps up the high hills, excepted; and those draw- 
backs are not unpleasant inthe recollection. We have got some salt 
‘butter, to make our toast seem like yours ; and we have tried to eat 
meat suppers, but that would not do, for we left our appetites behind 
5,” &e. 

In 1811 Hazlitt returned to London and occupied a house in York 
Street, Westminster, which then belonged to Jeremy Bentham, and 
had at one time been tenanted by Milton. In 1813 he delivered a 
course of Iectures, on the History of English Philosophy, at the 
Russell Institution; and subsequently he gave three courses of 
lectures, on the English Poets generally, the Comic Poets, and the 
‘Elizabethan Dramatists, at the Surrey Institution. For the most part 
his audiences were not sympathetic, According to Talfourd’s ac- 
‘count, they consisted chiefly of Dissenters, who joined him in his 
fore of freedom and hatred of Castlereagh, but as for plays and 
poets, “cared for none of those things ;""—of Quakers, who approved. 
his opposition to slavery and capital punishment, but closed their cars 

jen he talked of art and music, the drama and like vanities ;—of 

of commerce, to whom his doctrine of natural disinterested- 
‘an enigma, if not an insult “of a few enemies, who came 
‘to sneer ;—and a few friends, who were cager to learn and to admire." 
mp d his hearers, if he did not carry them away. His 
d, skilful delivery and earnest manner had thelr effect, 
h his matter might fail to convince. He was—as we learn 
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Coleridge's word—non-sequacious, to be really eloquent. Yet he 
was trenchant, brilliant, exciting. Jf his audience withheld their 
sympathies, he compelled them, nevertheless, to surrender their 
respect and attention. Memorably on one occasion he made them 
yield to his sway. He had been speaking of Dr. Johnson, especially 
lauding his great humanity, closing a catalogue of his good deeds 
with mention of his noblest action— his carrying the poor victim of 
disease and dissipation on his back through Fleet Street “when 
‘itter arose from some among the auditors; @ murmur from others 
that such things should be mentioned to ears polite. Hazlitt paused 
for a moment ; then, with sturdy simplicity, went on: “An act which 
realises the parable of the good Samaritan” ‘His hearers shrunk 
‘ack, reproved and abashed. 

For some short time he was engaged as a reporter on the JMorming 
Ghronicie, and afterwards contributed occasionally to that joumaly a 
well as to the Examiner, the £dindurgh Review, and other news 
papers and magazines. He was rebuked by the Qwertrly savagely, 
after the manner of those days, for his “ Characters of Shakspeareis 
Plays," and his “ Round Table,” a collection of essays to: which Leigh 
Hunt rendered assistance. Other volumes. of his are “ Political 
Essays,” “Table Talk,” “ The Spirit of the Age,” and the “Life of 
Napoleon.” He contributed the article “ Fine Arts” to the age 
dopedia Britannica, recorded the “ Conversations of Northcote,” and 
aided that artist in his “ Life of Titian,” if, indeed, he did not wholly 
write the book. Altogether, his career was one of ceaseless literary 
toil. 

‘To go back to about 1820, when the circumstances narrated in the 
“New Pygmalion” began to occur. 

‘He was bent on separating self from his wife; not as De 
Quincey explains, by means of a divorce,according to the law ot 
England, which would have argued criminality in hers but by the 
Scottish law, to be satisfactorily evoked on proof of some frailty in 
himself. Meanwhile, he was living in London. He had.taken apart- 
ments at No. 9, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, His land- 
lord was a Mr. Walker, tailor by trade, and lodging-house keeper 
‘Mr. Walker had two daughters, Sarah and Betsy. Hazlitt permitted 
himself to be fascinated by the charms of Sarah Walker, who waited 
on her father’s lodgers, and. performed the ordinary duties of a 
servant in the house. In person she was attractive: 

{interesting Jooking than strictly beautiful ; a brunette—smoally lina 
nutive even in stature, and sald to be endowed with 
lectual sensibility. Her appearance and demeanour had arrested. 
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Ffaziicr’s attention. He conversed with her ; lent her books, his own. 
‘books ; was gratified by her sympathy and applause ; and the pleased 
author rapidly developed into the impassioned lover. 

“ The New Pygmalion" is in three parts, consisting of dramatic 
Aialogues, letters, and detached thoughts. The dialogues are between 
H, (Haztitt) and S. (Sarah Walker). ‘The book commences abruptly. 
‘The reader finds himself listening to the lovers conversing. There is 
no prologue explanatory of the growth of H.'s passion—no account 
of his first confession of affection. ‘The oper dialogue is entitled 
“The Picture.” H. is showing S. a drawing of a Madonna or a 
St Cecilia after Raphael, which he maintains to be a close resem 
Blance of her. S. suggests modestly that it is much handsomer than 
she can pretend tobe; that the complexion of the picture is fair, 
whereas hers is dark, H. proceeds; “Thine is pale and beautiful, 
my love, not dark. But if your colour were 2 little heightened, and 
you wore the same dress, and your hair were let down over your 
shoulders as it is here, it might be taken for a picture of you. Look 
here, only sce how like it is, The forchead is like, with that litte 
obstinate protrusion in the middle; the eyebrows are like, and the 
‘eyes are just like yours when you look up and say *No—nevor|"” 
And then it seems thatS. had made use of those words when H. had 
asked her to be his. ‘Ah! if you-can never be mine," he resumes, 
*T shall not long be myself, 1 cannot goonas Lam, My faculties 
Jeaveme. Tthink of nothing. 1 have no feeling about anything but 
thee ; thy sweet image has taken possession of me—haunts me—and 
will drive me to distraction. Yet 1 could almost wish to go mad for 
thy sake ; for then I might fancy that I had thy love in return, which 
T cannot live without." 

‘Two or three other similar dialogues follow ; the lover loquacious 
and rhapsodical, the lady quiescent and passive enough, not giving 
much encouragement beyond patiently listening and submitting to 
frequent kisses. Then there is some talk of his making her a present 
of « flageolet, and he desires to be shewn one that she-already 
possesses, to sce if it be good enough for her. ‘The following para- 
graph, printed in italics, inteeseets the dialogue, much as a “stage 
direction appears in a play:—“The next moming S. brought up 
the texketile as usual, and looking towards the teartray, she said: 
*O, I see my sister has forgot the tea.pot,’ It was not there, sure 
‘enough ; and, tripping down-stairs, she came up ina minute with the 
terpot in one hand and the flageolet in the other, balanced so 
sweetly and gracefully. Tt would have been awkward t9 Wave 
brought up the fingeolet im the tea-tray, and she comld nor wel bare 
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gone down again on purpose to fetch it. Something, therefore, was 
to be omitted as an excuse. Exquisite witch! But do I love her the 
less dearly for it? 1 cannot.” 

Afterwards comes a conversation, called “ Confession," in whieh S. 
vows that she has had a prior attaclment, but that it is at an end 
now; that “pride of birth” would not permit her former lover to 
think of union with her, and that all is now over between them, 
except iti the way of friendship. “ May God for ever bless you!" 
cries HL, after this confession. “ How can I thank you for your con- 
descension in letting me know your sweet sentiments? Vou have 
changed my esteem into adoration.” 

‘Then comes a quarrel. H. is suspicious, abusive, violent. If S$ 
cannot love him, she shali not make him « laughing-stock. He 
charges her with acting a vile part, and words his accusation expli- 
citly enough. She is “a common lodging-house decoy, a kissing 
convenience, her lips as common as the stairs,” and so on He 
taunts her with her former warmth of feeling in regard to him, and 
contrasts it with her present coldness and calculation, He mixes up 
the grossest insult with the wildest panegyric. She has no right 10 act 
lightly, he exclaims, Levity is out of character in her. She seems so 
reserved and modest, so soft, so timid. She speaks 30 low, she looks 
so innocent. Her ordinary walk is as if she were performing some 
religious ceremony ; she comes in with the tea-things as if she were 
advancing (0 an altar, She moves in a minuct step: she measures 
every step, as if afraid of offending in the smallest things. He goes 
on: “I never hear your approach on the stairs but by a sort of 
hushed silence, When you enter the room, the Graces walt on you, 
and Love waves round your person in gentle undulations, breathing 
balm into the soul! By heaven, you are anongel! You look like 
one at this instant. Do I not adore you?" &e., Se. But the young 
lady, offended and angry, leaves him. 

Of course a reconciliation follows. Says S., “ Though I am but a 
tradesman’s daughter I have as nice a sense of honour a5 any one 
can have." Hi. lauds her true nobility of mind, and appeases her. 
Then he asks her whether some resemblance between him and her 
former lover had not struck her? She says no; but there was a 
likeness between her lover and the small bronze figure of Napoleon 
on the mantel-piece--all but the nose—and her lover was taller, HL 
gives her the image. She puts her arms round H.’s neck, and they 
are friends again. This reconciliation brings the dialogues to a 
slose. 

‘Then follow the letters. H. is in Scotland, apparently busily 
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engaged in literary labours, “I regularly do ten a day,’ 
writes to S., “which mounts up to kis pulieal crt a wee 50 
‘that you see I should grow rich at this rate if could keep on 80 j 
and J cold Aeep on so if 1 had you with me to encourage me with 

» your sweet smiles and share my lot.” Then he says he will write to 
Mr. T— to send tickets, so that S.and her mother, if “ agreeable,” 
may go and see Mr. Kean in “Othello,” and Miss Stephens in 
“ Love in a Village,” In another letter he writes: "I was reading 
something about Mr. Macready to-day, and this put me in mind of 
that delicious night when I went with your mother and you to see 
Romeo and Juliet.’ Can I forget it fora mioment? Your sweet, 
niodest looks—your infinite propriety of behaviour—all your sweet 
winning ways, Your hesitating about taking my arm as we came out, 
till your mother did. Your laughing about nearly losing your cloak. 
Your stepping into the coach, . . . And, oh! my sitting down beside 
you there—you whom I had loved #0 long, so well, and your assuring 
me I had not lessened your pleasure at the play by being with you, 
and giving me your dear hand to press in mine! 1 thought 1 was in 
heaven.” 


“What follows purports to have been “written in a blank leaf of 
Endymion ” >— 
“T want a hand to guide me, an eye to cheer me, a bosom to 
repose on ; all which I shall never have, but shall stagger into my grave, 
old before my time, unloved and unlovely, unless S. L. keeps her 
faith with me. . , . But by her dove’s eyes and serpent shape, I 
think she does not hate me ; by her smooth forehead and her crested 
hair, I own I love her; by her soft looks and queen-like grace (which 
men might fall down and worship), I swear to live and die for her.” 

“Then are quoted the lines from “Troilus and Cressida,” beginning, 
“Oh! if I thought it could be in a woman,” &e. (Zretlus's speech in 
the third act.) ‘This closes part the first of the book. 

‘The second part comprises some fourteen letters addressed by H. 
to his friend C. P——, Esq. (now known to have been Mr, Coventry 
Patmore, the father of the poct). HH, writes from Scotland. He 
complains of a prudish answer he had received to his letter to S. 
(She had declined his offer of tickets for the theatre, and joined her 
family in sending “best respects” to him.) He describes his quarrel 
and reconciliation with her, and says she beguiled him of his tears, 

“the deuce of a one did she shed herself." He relates how “she 
‘him out of his little Napoleon ;” and concludes with a state- 
oak he has begun a book of his conversations with her, and 

sit Liter Amoris, He was detained at Stamford, ond found Ware 
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sclf dall, and “could hit upon no other way of employing his time 
50 agrecably.” He entreats C. P. to call and see S, and ascertain 
whether or no she is quite marble. In his earlier letters he speaks 
of her coolly and critically, But. his frenzy soon comes back spore 
him again. 3 

He has been in purgatory—he has been poisoned, She is his 
tormentor ; his sufferings are wearing him out—he is going mad? 
‘Then the critic, the man, of letters, breaks out, and he asks, 
“Haye you read ‘Sardanapalus?’ How like the little Greek shave, 
Myrtha, is to Aer!" C. P- endeavours to pacify and comfort 
him. H, resumes: “She by her silence makes my dark Aewr; and 
you by your encouragements dissipate it for twenty-four hours 
‘Another thing has. brought. me to life: Mrs. H. is actually om ber 
way here about the divorce.” Then he speculates upon whether when 
he is free again, as he expresses it, S. will consent to wed him. 
Having obtained his divorce he cools, and asks C. P. what he ought 
todo in regard to S,, deprecating at the same time the notion that 
he wants to be rid of her, He loves her as he loves his own soul. 
‘Then comes a confession which casts something of a fictitious and 
histrionic air over his attitude and demeanour as a lover. “ Tam in 
some sense proud that I can feel this dreadful passion; it gives me a 
kind of rank in the kingdom of love ; but I could have wished it had 
been for an object that at least could have understood its value and 
pitied its excess.” He has been shot through with poisoned arrows, 
and the “ winged wound” is festering and consumes him. He even 
meditates suicide, “ If it were not for my little boy, whose face I see 
struck blank at the news, looking through the world for pity and 
meeting with contempt instead, I should soon, I fear, settle the 
question by my death.” ‘Then he attributes the state to which he is 
reduced to his own folly, “in fancying a little artful visen to be aa 
angel and a saint, because she affected to look like one to hide her 
rank ‘thoughts and: deadly purposes.” So he oscillates berween the 
most distrustful view of his idol and the wildest infatuation in regard 
toher; and presently he is writing to her quite humbly, begging “the 
balm of her frlendship,” and to be restored to a place in her esteem. 
‘To this letter he receives no answer, and seems to go fairly mad 
again, 

Among the “detached thoughts” we find some passages heailed 
*Unaltered love” "These have been occasionally quoted. Mire 
Jamieson held them worthy of transfer to her “ Commonplace Book 
of Thoughts, Memories; and Fancies" (x8¢4). ‘They may be taken 

" good specimen of Hazlitt’s fervid eloquence of style. 
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“Shall I mot love her for herself alone, in spite of fickleness 
| etree peed ambled 
myself She has robbed me of herself; shall she also.rob me of my 
Jove of her? Did I not live on her smile? Is it less sweet be- 
cause it i -withdmwn from me? Did I not adore her every grace? 
‘Does she bend less enchantingly because she has tumed from me to 
another? Is my love, then, in the power of fortune or of her 
‘caprice? No; Iwill have it, lasting as it is, pure; and 1 will make 
alGoddese of ther, and builda'temple to:her in-ray heart, and wor 
ship her on indestructible altars, and raise statues to her; and my 
homage ’shall be unblemished as her unrivalled symmetry of form; 
and when that fails, the memory of it shall survive; and my bosom 
shall be proof to scorn, as hers has been to pity; and 1 will pursue 
her with an unrelenting love, and sue to be her slave, and tend her 
‘steps without notice and without reward ; and serve her living, and 
mourn for her when dead. And thus my love will have shown atsclf 
superior to her hate ; and J shall triumph and then die, ‘This ig my 
idea of the only true and heroic: love! Such is mine for her,” 

“The third part of the book consists of 2 long narrative addressed 
toJ.S.K. Hi describes his journey from Scotland to London, all 
engerness to behold again his adored S. “As the vessel sailed up 
the ‘Thames the air thickened with the consciousness of being near 
her.” She receives him, however, with a disappointing coldness 
and constraint. She has replaced the little image of Bonaparte upon 
the mantelpicee, She is very coy and discreet. She keeps her lover 
atadistance H. describes himself as stung to the quick—as giving 
way toa fury of disappointed hope and jealous passion. He tears 
from his breast a locket containing her hair, and tramples it in pieces. 
‘He dashes the little Bonaparte on the ground and stamps on it, He 
shrieks curses on her and her false love, His screams'teing “Ether, 
‘mother, lodgers and all into the room," and he rushes out of the 
house thinking to quit it for ever. “But no: sooner," he relates, 
ee ears nase sSeonlation and the daskness became 

| more intolerable, and the eddying violence of my passion 

back to the source from whence it sprung.” 

Se eetseteatrnsiecs For some days they do not meet. He 
"determines to wait patiently fora month, and then to make her a 
‘formal and final offer of his hand, But before the mont has elapsed 

her to tell: him if there is not some new attachment 

‘He asks, is it Mr. C.?—Mr. C. having been 2 
‘She answers saucily, Mr. C. was there a 
AsitMr. ——? She hesitates, and then regex’ 
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“No.” He goes on:—Has she any tie? She has no tie. She isnot 
going to be married soon? She does not intend ever to marry at all. 
Will she be friends with him as of old? She will make no promises, 
And she trips away lightly. 

Another day her manner is more encouraging. She undertakes to 
put new frills to his shirts, to get the little Bonaparte mended, to 
make up and wear a plaid silk dress he bas given her. ‘Then comes 
the end. It is Sunday evening. He is about to ask her to start on 
Wednesday with her mother for Scotland, and there to become his 
wife on the following Saturday, when he leams that she has left the 
house suddenly, to go to her grandmother's at Somers’ Town. His 
suspicions are excited, He determines to go out to meet her on her 
way home, ‘He meets her in King Street, Holborn, hanging on the 
arm of a young, good-looking man—Mr. C., the former lodger. 

She was, it would seem, thoroughly corrupt: a consummate hypo 
crite, While misleading and trifling with H., she had surrendered 
herself altogether to C. He lived opposite, having quitted the 
lodging-house, because, as he himself explained, “' they -were too 
much together, and it was better for her to meet him occasionally 
‘out of doors,” The book ends with H.'s gloomy meditations upon 
his own sufferings : “I seem to have been thrown from the top ofa 
precipice, and to lie grovelling, stunned and stupefied. TI am melan- 
choly, lonesome, and weaker than a child;"—and an acute dissection 
of the false woman upon whom he had squandered his affection. 
What can she do now, he asks, but throw off the mask absolutely, 
and “run a muck atinfamy?” He denounces her as the commonest 
of creatures—a practised, callous jilt; her demure, pretty, wheedling 
looks, her composed manners, her high-flown pretensions, the screen 
for her avarice, her vanity, her calculating immodesty, and so on. 

Certainly a strange history, a wild tumult of passion, is this * New 
Pygmalion,” with the most preposterous exaggeration im it; much 
wild rant, much morbid extravagance, and yct underlying these} it 
cannot be doubted, a depth of genuine feeling, ‘The excitement that 
would have been affectation in another man was camest truth with 
Hazlitt. {t was in his nature to feel keenly, and to express himself 
violently. Impartial friends declared him to have become 
maniacal during the first pressure of the affliction caused by S/s 
conduct. He professed to have “whistled her down the wind ;" 
but it was clear that in doing so he had cruelly rent his own heart. 
strings, entangled with her ‘‘jesses." He sought not to disguise his 
misfortunes, “ He went out about," says De Quincey, “proclaiming 
whe case, and insisting on its details to every stranger that would 
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ot would have been a relief to him to have mounted to the 
and from thence have related the story of his sorrows 
Aachen He had always taken up phe eS 
exasperation in regard to the society around him—political 
Now this became intensified in every way. pe to 
pug aoa episode in his career, De Quincey writes: —“ His life 
of Napoleon was prosecuted subsequently to this, and perhaps under 
this remembrance as a reservoir that might receive all the vast over 
flows of his wrath; much of which was not merely political, or in a 
spirit of bacchanalian partisanship, but was even morbidly anti-social, 
‘He hated with all his heart every institution of man, and all his pre- 
tensions. He loathed his own relation to the human race.” 
‘Haydon, the painter, seems to have regarded Hazlitt with curious 
interest, and some awe: describing him as a singular mixture of 
friend and fiend, radical and critic, metaphysician, poet, and painter, 
‘on whose word no one could rely, on whose heart no one could 
calculate, and some of whose deductions he himself would try to 
‘explain in vain:—a compound of malice, candour, cowardice, genius, 
purity, vice, democracy, and conceit. That he was morbidly vain 
there can be little doubt. Wounded vanity is generally at the bottom 
of intense sufferings on the score of jealousy and outraged affection, 
describes a visit to Haalin, when he was discovered 
arranging his hair before a looking-glass, trying different effects, and 
asking advice os to whether he should show his forehead more or 
les. The painter was indignant. He writes : “ In that large wains- 
cotted room Milton had conceived, and perhaps written, many of 
his finest thoughts; and there sat one of his critics admiring his own 
| features!" Bentham, who lived next door, was to be seen from the 
window—a white-haired philosopher bustling about his garden in a 
sort of halfrunning walk. 
Yet Haydon, in the midst of his strictures upon Hazlitt’s weak~ 
nesses, finds occasion to render justice to the warmth of his parental 
affection. He doated upon his one son. Haydon was invited to a 
festival on the christening of the boy. ‘As I knew all parties,” 
writes Haydon, “I Junched heartily first, and was there punctually at 
four... . tut he was out, I walked up and found his wife ill by the 
fire, in a bedgown, nothing reacly for guests, and everything wearing 
the appearance of neglect and indifference. 1 said, ‘Where is 
‘Hazlitt?’ ‘Oh dear, William has gone to look for a parson.’ *A 
parson! Why; bas he not thought of that before?’ ‘No, he didn't 
and look for him,’ said I, and out I went into the park, 
's Square, and met Hazlitt in a tage coming, home 
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‘Have you gota parson?’ ‘No,’ said hes *these’fellows are all out! 

‘What will you do?" ‘Nothing.’ So in we walked, Hazlitt grow: 
ing at all the parsons and the church, When we came in, we sat 
down; nobody was come; no table laid; no appearance of dinner, 
«ses ‘The company began to drop in, » Charles Lamb and his poor 
sister—all sorts of odd clever people—still no dinner, At bast'came 
ina maid, who laid a cloth, and put down knives and forks in a 
heap, Then followed a dish of potatoes, cold, waxy, and yellow, 
‘Then came a great bit of beef, with a bone like a battering-ram, 
toppling on all its comers, Neither Hazlitt nor Lamb seemedat all 
disturbed, but set to work helping each other; while the boy, half 
clean and obstinate, kept squalling to put his fingers into the gravy. 

Haydon, weary and discomposed, returns home to place a candle on 
the floor, and-contemplate his picture of Solomon before retiring to 
bed, filled with thoughts of his art. 

‘Two years after the publication of the “New Pygmalion,” Hazlitt 
married his second wife, the widow of Colonel Bridgewater. 

He was frequently visited by Lamb and others during the sickness 
and suffering that preceded his death. Although his careless habits 
had Ieft no provision for the failure of his health, his friends took 
good heed he should lack for nothing when the last hours of trouble 
came, A faithful few, Lamb. amongst them, followed his coffin and 
gathered round his final resting-place in the churchyard of St Ann's, 
Soho. ‘There had been at one time a coolness between them, duein 
great measure to the kindly Lamb's inevitable indifference to the 
objects of Haziitt's passionate admiration or bitter hatred; yet Lamb 
felt his lose acutely, and regarded: his memory with a deep affee- 
tion, ‘The high terms in which Lamb, in his manly letter of exposit= 
lation to Southey, wrote of Hazlitt, are worthy of repetition —# 0 
should’ belie my own conscience if I said less than that I think 
W. H. to be, in his natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and 
finest spirits breathing, So far from being ashamed of that intimacy 
which was betwixt as, it is my boast that I was able for so many 
years to have preserved it entire ; and I think I shall go to my grave 
without finding or expecting to find such anothercompanion,” Jt was 
not, we are told, until some time after Hazlitt’s death that Lamb fairly 
appreciated the loss he had sustained. ‘Then his heart was clogged, and 
his spirits were weighed down: he felt the want of those writings he 
had looked forward to with such eagerness’ in the magazines and 
reviews of that day, and he began to realise the dismal 
he should never more enjoy those grand discourses of old poets and 
reat painters which had gladdened so many a long winter's nights 
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The dear friend and companion was gone from him. The “perturbed 
spirit” of William Hazlitt was at peace for ever. 

As Talfourd says of him: “His personal frailties are nothing to 
us now; his thoughts survive; in them we have his better part 
entire, and in them must be traced his true history... . His warfare 
was within ; its spoils are ours!” 

Little more has here been set forth than a chapter in the story of 
William Hazlitt’s life as he has himself related it in the “New 
Pygmalion ;” not a book upon which the reader's judgment of its 
author should be permanently founded, yet affording, nevertheless, 
a valuable clue to the character of a very remarkable man. 


Dutton Coox. 





“MABEL GRAY." 


I HE photographic presentment of a woman's pretty face 
with braided and flowing hair, halftparted lips, and fasei- 
(@ nating eyes. The vendors of the popular picture write 
“Mabel Gray" upon the work, and everybody buys it, 
“Who is she?” the Town asks; ‘this pretty modest-looking woman?” 
“She was announced to appear at one of our theatres, and newer came 
out,” says a gossip. “She is to come out next season, and this isa 
new mode of advertising her," says another, And so the world wags 
on. ‘The photographers continue their work, and then the colourists 
trick the face out in pink and white. You can sce that it has first 
been “made up” for the sun-picture, with pencilled eyebrows and 
other “ beautifulfor-ever" touches. “Who is she?" asks the world 
again, The old gossip laughs and whispers. If he is in a respectable 
drawing-room, he says, knowingly, “The lady is a celebrity in her 
way.” The young men of the party cast side glances at each other: 
the ladies wonder; and, if the host and hostess are good, sensible 
people, they will remove that photograph before their next party. 

“ And who is Mabel Gray?" again you ask. One would imagine 
that yon rigged fellow in the Strand, who is bawling, “Mabel Gray, 
only a penny," and selling what appears to be a biography of her 
life, would satisfy you. Not atall. Buy his book and read it You 
will have read greater trash than that in many of the Christmas 
serials, It is a story of seduction and death, and not badly told ; bat 
it is not the story of that pretty photograph, “Can I tell you who 
Mabel Gray is?” you ask. No; I may tell you what she is not. She 
is to be seen in the park. All the beautiful, modest, detightful, good, 
Dad, and famous women in the world are to be seen there. ‘There 
fore, you may look for Mabel Gray in the Row. And if you ame a 
dear, verdant, unsophisticated reader, you may look for her at a 
royal levée, but there she will not be. Borrow Asmodeo’s cloak, and 
unroof yon glittering hall by Holborn, and you may, perchance, see 
a representative of the pretty picture there. And if Asmodeo is ma 
critical, sarcastic turn, he will talk to you of the nightside of lifes of 
the Anonyma phase of the town ; of modern society; and tell 


many men do not marry. You can go home after that, an you bes | 
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writer, and put down your thoughts about the morality of tlie age, the 

flashy education of our girls, the tinselly glitter of modern society, the 

of woman, the heartlessness of men, and the rottenness of 

the times, together with the exact date at which England will fill a 
victim to wealth and luxury as fell the ancient classic cities. 

‘The celebrities and notorietics of the time form a numerous and 
strangely constituted company. The popular statesman divides the 
attention of the public with the popular criminal—they are both 
favourites for the hour, and both are as soon forgotten by the multi- 
tude. According to the monster placards which cover our city walls, 
the objects of greatest interest, at present to be seen in London, are 
the effigy of a felon and the wax figure of the late archbishop. To 
judge by the relative proportions of the two advertisements, the 
portrait model of the reverend deceased is of far less value to the wax- 
‘work proprictor than that of the vicious transgressor of the law. ‘The 
tmorbid curiosity of the public has no limit, it is a never-failing source 
of profit to those who cater for its gratification. A remarkable instance 
of ite subtilty is related in connection with the convict Miller, It was 
said that when returning from America, in custody of the detective by 
whom he had been captured, he passed his time reading “Nicholas 

"As soon as this was reported in the newspapers the 
demand for the book at the lending libraries suddenly exceeded the 
possibility of supply. 

‘Tn our homes we collect the portraits of public characters, careless 
‘of the crimes or virtues they respectively represent. Socially, we 
have abolished the pillory and set up photography, by the aid of 
which, the men and women who are known in the world by evil 
repute or good repute, are placed side by side with those who are the 
purest and best. 

_ Celebrated and notorious persons belong to every class, rank, and 
‘The line of distinction which separates them is often lost 
- ete in the glare of popularity or the splendour of wealth, but it 







"Some years ago, the publication of the life of an expert thief 
exised much commotion, and efforts were made to suppress the 
book. sei such biographies might now be published without 
‘ forth any such censure as did the one referred to. The 
ted liberty of our press has familiarised us with the career of 
and we have become almost indifferent whether the 
e thereby given be good or bad, 
as important a medium of publicity as the 
‘The distinction which a criminal at once axtaing by Wis 
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means has probably its evil influence upon the unedueated, with 
whom notoriety is a set-off against ignominy, and even punishment 

It may be @ puritanical notion, bat I believe that photography as 
now indiscriminately used, has, to a certain extent, encouraged crest 
and vice amongst us. An album I met with the other day, contained 
the likenesses of all the celebrities and notorieties of the period, 
collected together without order or design. Its owner, a dear, good 
hostess, the widowed head of a happy family, was proud of her col 
lection, which had cost her no little time and money to form. Heroes 
and heroines, criminals and martyrs, made a most remarkable show, 

There they were, jostling each other, and all apparently struggling 
for supremacy. One notoriously familiar face appeared more than 
onee, and T could not help indulging in a very common flight of 
faney, and imagining what will be said of the present generation, and 
of the original of that portrait, should it ever be mentioned some 
thousand years hence. May not a Lempriere of that distant 
when compiling the details of the social mythology of the English 
be pardoned for giving some such paragraph on the subject as the 
following >— 

“Rachel, One of the infernal deities. A daughter of Teraeh 
She promised immortality to all those who worshipped her. She 
was associated with the mortal Ranelagh, about whom she furiously 
disputed with the sprite Borrodaile. She was imprisoned twice, and 
cach time escaped bya mimcle, During life she was peeterved for 
a time in wax, at the anatomical museum of the great Tussaud, by 
whom she was subsequently melted down, and so perished deservediyy 
See Holy. St Gaz, ch. ii. Rep. Po, Const, a1, 18t Divi, &e” 

Another portrait in the miscellaneous collection attratted my 
attention. A fascinating picture, representing a fair English gil, 
apparently in all the freshness of innocence and youth; it seemed to 
do honour to the position it occupied, and to outshine the portraits 
of royalty and genius by which it was surrounded. ‘The most cunning 
skill of an accomplished craftsman had been employed if its produc» 
tion, The fose was graceful, the outlines were well studied, the grav 
uated tints most exquisitely indicated, Such a fnee, so effeetively: 
portrayed, could not fail to excite the admiration of all beholders, and 
the envy of less fivoured women. Tt might have inspired the loftiest 
imaginings of « poet, and warmed the heart of the a 
tmisanthropist, 

A year or two ago a pretty “ Anonyma” cceigied tee 
honour; and the photograph, to which T am now referring, is not that 
which gives me a fancy title to this article, It is that of a young 
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lady who ought not, however, to be in my friend's album; for she 
represents the deer? monde. She is a marked representative of that 
other side of society which should not be permitted to associate even 
in pictures with the good and the true and the noble. 

‘This very photograph is the subject of conversation, not alone in 
<lubs, and where men congregate, but in domestic circles. It fami- 
Narises all classes with the habits of the most abandoned, and so 
popular as it become that, when the subject herself appears in 
pablic, clad in the gaudy costume of her class, she is recognised and 
pointed out by those who should be ignorant of her existence. Could 
the photograph tell its story, it would then serve the useful purpose of 
= warning, for every career of immorality and defiance of social laws 
teaches an invaluable lesson. The victim of heartless seduction— 
@ happy home forsaken—a short life of excitement, ending in the 
inevitable misery of poverty and disease—such, without any aid ot 
prophetic inspiration, might be the story told of that pretty photo- 
graph which, in the absence of "the other side of the picture’ has 
done more injury by its fictitious beauty than even the worst of our 
“lady-authoresses’" novels have done; for the power of written 
words for good. or evil, can be ascertained by the moral they convey, 
while the influence of a disguised example can be never known, 

Tr would, of course, be absurd to suppose that we can prevent the 
distribution of portrait photographs, or that anyone can be forbidden 
tovhaye their likeness taken. It is not my desire to make any such 
Quixotic proposition. ‘The importance we give to our celebrities and 
notorieties is ethically.an interesting fact. The two classes are 
frequently confounded, and form a most strangely constituted com 
pany. Photography has had no little share in bringing this about, 
and in some instances’ it must be allowed, not-to the advantage of 
the community at large. 

“Butwho is Mabel Gray" after all? Lean tell you little more than 
that mgged fellow in the Strand, He says she is the dead victim of 
faithless love, I certainly do not believe that ; neither do you. Let 

us uphold virtue, and:contemn vice. If the Glewtion of a spurious 
character to the level of good and great men and women bea bad 
sign of the ‘times, Jet the warning be accepted. The virtue of 
England's women is England's glory. Whilst we are building up 
‘tniniature picture galleries, in heaven's name let us not forget whatis 
due to or wives and. sisters, to our. sons and. daughters, and to.our 
‘national character, 


TuE NEW House OF COMMONS. 


No. L 


MY RE-ELECTION. 


&R. URBAN'S advice decided me. He remarked 
(after thanking me for that last hamper of game), that 
~) the British Constitution, and the cause of civil and 
religious liberty in this realm, might safely be trusted 
to take care of themselves, and would not be much affected by any- 
thing the electors of Blankshire might do, But he was pleased to 
add, that, although it would be easy for him to obtain the services of 
@ score of other M.P.’s, yet it was doubtful whether any of them 
would write a hand so large and so easy to read. As if good 

did not exact that one should use a fair round legible hand for any- 
thing intended for aged eyes! Now I had hoped that certain quey 
tions, put by me in select committees on railways and water supply 
bills—and, if I may say so without vanity, a not altogether ineffective 
way of presenting petitions—had not escaped the knowledge of my 
esteemed SyLvanus. But let that pass. 

Perhaps, another letter, received by the same post, was not without 
its influence, It was from Lady Gertrude's father. That distin 
guished nobleman did me the honour to say that the announcement 
of my retirement from parliament had given the greatest concern at 
the Castle; that Helen and Florence had relied upon me for aid and 
assistance in a grand scheme of private theatricals, and that Gertrude 
was certain I could achieve parliamentary distinction, if I tried to 
gain the ear of the House. It also appeared that T had promised, 
some time or other, to take her to the Ladies! Gallery, and then to 
go down on the floor and make a speech for her own particular 
amusement and edification. I have known the thing done a hundred 
times in both Houses—on several oceasions by dear old Lord 
Brougham ; but forme to make such a promise was only a bit of 
éavardage, and now, for my punishment, it hac been taken aw 
strigie, Still it was sweet to be remembered by charming Lady | 
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Gertrude, particularly when that lumbering heavy dragoon, Viscount 
Polesden, was staying at the Castle, no doubt as obtrusive as ever in 
attentions, which he cannot but see are most wnweleome to the 


lady. 

‘The Earl's letter contained a P.S, It was, of course, improper for 
him, as a peer, to use his influence in any illegitimate and unconsti- 
tutional manner; but he had written to his agent to intimate that 
he should take a ‘personal interest in my re-election, if I determined 
to stand again. The Earl's estates in the county are considerable, 
and the agent certainly canvassed for me with a zeal that brought the 
ae ers ee ths Oe 

stitutional indignation. In the next county precisely the same thing 
happened on the other side. 
‘Under this combination of friendly, although somewhat irregular 
influence, my resolution never to enter parliament again was sorely 
Who was I, to put my own ease and personal comfart 
above the wishes of so many friends and worthy people? If my 
thought I could serve our common cause and country, 
cayerame refuse? Suppose I Aad been bored beyond the 
of description in St. Stephen's. Nodvesse oftige, and the 
have represented Blankshire, at intervals, ever since that 
- Soller parliament of Henry ILL. in 1254, composed of two 
knights from every shire, but no representatives from boroughs, wax 

‘convened to grant an aid. Has not the country, then, an hereditary 
claim to call upon an Eydel to yawn in its service ? 

‘The clock over the library fire just then struck, and T determined 
to turn the matter over for exactly an hour. It was necessary to 
“count the cost, and I never indulged in more serious cogitation, 
“thought of John Foster. “My friend,” said he, “to have thought 
‘far too little we shall find among our capital faults in the review of 
Jife.* How often do we sit down and think as much and as well as 

vean think? Soscldom thatwe can hardly remember half a dozen 

ons when we have done it. It was necessary first to count 
cost. Here T'was pretty strong. Every M.P, who is not a fool 

‘to nurse a balance at his bankers, as soon as he has paid his 
billk We no sooner mect at St, Stephen's than we are on 

d, sooner or later, to another “penal dissolution.” Every 
ental edi estate is heavily burclened with annuities, marriage settle- 
the rest of it; and an heiress, every second or third gene- 

tly necessary to redeem blunders and provide for 
Not one country gentleman in a hundred can afford 
to go in pepaat Mba" Cieeed ceemy awk 

1869, 
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“limited liability" style of thing. He has given hostages to fortune, 
and cannot afford. to nun risks. Having followed: in this respect the 
safe and prudent traditions of my “ order,” had no “calls” hanging: 
over me, I had a good balance in the county bank, and a lew 
thousands in the Three Per Cents., specially 
expenses of the electioneering class. Since I had 
resign my seat, my happiest day-dream had been how. to- spend this 
money. My shrubbery, lawn, and grounds can be immensely io 
proved at no very great expense—Mr, Epicurns Eydel being hig own 
“capability Brown.” Then J meant to take my best farm in my 
own hands, and show my tenants a little “high farming.” Then 
there was a road to be made here—a wet meadow to. be drained 
there—and farm buildings to be put up_and repaired alll oventhe 
estate. It had given me more pleasure than I can deseribe to 
go over these schemes of improvement, but if a county member 
takes to building and improving, he is buming the candle at joth 
ends, and may generally be pronounced to be on the road to ruim 
T mentally groaned over the sacrifice I was about to make, Never, 
to my dying day, can I think of those stuily committcerooms with 
out remembering the long and dreary hours 1 haye spent there, 
assenting to bills and legalising railway and other. projects shat have 
made the fortunes of projectors, engincers, and lawyers, and emptied 
the pockets of the unfortunate sharehoklers. Then I recollected 
the prosy debates and humdrum speeches to which I bad listened in 
that wretched little Chamber, jammed in between two fitt men, and 
all packed like herrings in a barrel, Mr. Headlam’s. committee 
reported in favour of a-new House of Commons, but nothing bas 
been done, The matter has not even been, debated, and now we 
have a new government so fiercely pledged to, economy that they 
would almost sell che Crown jewels off the Queen's head. 
‘Three-quarters of an hour had elapsed, and I had only gone over 
the gloomy and unfavourable side of lawsmaking. Tt is expensive, 
onerous, imposing: incessant sacrifices of personal case, taking 2 
man to town when he would ten thousand times rather be in the 
country, causing him to neglect his estate and. private concems, and 
compelling him to leave to others a variety of matters 
comfort of his dependents which he ought to look: peas 
the other hand, there was (say) the prospect of doing good. 
Idict not see that had done much good. Anybody my 
side could yote as I had done, and if one of the other facti 
why it only made « difference of two votes to the 
now does not greatly signify. Then my eye fell upon 
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ERE SGT said tovmyself, rather piqued. “I have 
for.a.representative of the pcople—I1 write a large 
fand legible band." Next, Lord ——'s letter arrested my glance. 
“The Castle clearly wants me to stand again,” I thought. Had I 
indeed. promised Gertrude to make a speech for her? Why should 
she take such an interest in my return? Did she wish to see me 
break down? I spurned the thought, for she is an angel of good- 
ness and sincerity. ‘Then I was quite vexed to remember that an 
enormously rich old aunt is going to leave all her money to the 
three girls, who are otherwise handsomely provided for, and that 
Gertrude will be the very heiress that Eydel Court and every other 
old country place desiderates, as I have said, at certain recurrent 
intervals. How Ivegretted that Gertrude was not the daughter of a 
poor nobleman, that I might show that some people's Jove was 
disinterested ! 
Thad now two minutes and a half left. All the arguments and 
appeals urged by the deputation here flashed across my mind. The 
county, and, since the Reform Bill, one of the divisions, had always 
returned an, Hyde! when there was one capable of being rough 
hewed into.an M.P. This particular Epicurus had had only one 
serious contested election to. fight, and now he was going to throw 
his party ores, and leave them ‘out in the cold.” I thought of the 
kindness of my brother magistrates and neighbours at quarter sessions, 
int Meetings, coursing meetings, archery meetings, agricul 
tutal dinners. Eamnot sure that my eyes did not moisten a little 
as L reflected on the courtesy and regard 1 had met with ever since 
J had represented the county. Yet how little 1 had done for it! 
My resolve was taken, My closed hand came down on. the library 
table at the very instant. the clock struck the hour. .I would write 
MP, after my name in Gladstone’s new parliament, or “ know the 
reason. why." 
») Giving one sigh of regret over my once cherished hopes and plans, 
Acompressed my, tecth firmly together, as 1 drew myself nearer the 
table to.wnite the necessary letters. 1 knew that what L had to go 
through was no child's play. It was well known I had intended to 
Tetine. My would:be successor, the rich manufacturer, was in the 
fiekt, and expected to walk over. There was no time to be lost, I 
rang the bell “‘Tell Roger to be ready to go to Blanktown in an 
hour. ‘He may. tide the grey cob.” I wrote three letters. One was 
tothe editor of the county paper in my interest. I hinted at 
Sacrifice I had made of personal case, and asked him to ann 
the wishes of the clectora, 1 bad. consenved 1 
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accept the requisition. ‘This was a grand cuf, for tomorrow was 
the day of publication, and I should save aweek by writing today, 
‘The next was to the chairman of my committee, told him of the 
letter [ had just written, hoped I should have, as before, the benefit 
of his invaluable assistance, and asked him to form his committee 
and call the fellows together. ‘There were several matters of local 
and county interest, and I remitted to him and them the linet 
should take upon them, “ Upon general politics,” E said, “we shall 
all agree, but in regard to home and local questions I should like to 
represent my constituents; and to gather their opinions I tum, as 
the tribunal of first instance, to my election committee.” 

T know that Edmund Burke and the high constitutional theorssts 
may be quoted against me, but I believe I was right, notwithstanding, 
‘Say that the local matter upon which your election turns is, Equalizi- 
tion of Poor Rates, Malt Tax, County Financial Boards, or the Direct 
London Railway. If your constituents hold strong views on the 
subject, it is your duty to adopt and defend them ; otherwise you are 
not their representative, Let the other side prove you are wrong, 
and let the House out-vote you, if it be its good pleasure to do sa 
I know half a dozen fellows at this very last election who, contary 
to the advice of the most astute election agents, took the high judicial 
tone—who had doubts, and required to be themselves convinced 
who professed themselves willing to vote for committees of inquiry 
and all that sort of thing, but refused to bolt the pledge. ‘That may 
be the English Constitution, according to Edmund Burke ; but if he 
had been living in these days, and had put it in practice, he would 
either have lost his election, as they did, or would have had to pay 
an additional couple of thousands in agency, and——well we won't 
say bribery and corruption, but the more doubtful class of election 
expenditure. 

My next letter was to my election agent in the county town. 1 
told him to understand distinctly that I meant to win, but that under 
the new Act for the prevention of corrupt practices extra care youll! 
be required. “With this hint,” I said ; ‘* I place myselfumreseryediy 
in your hands. Verbum sat." If a nod is not as good asa wink to 
a blind horse, I never, at least, knew it fail with a shrewd attomey, 
T added a“P,S.," and groaned audiblyas I wrote it, as every Member 
of the new House of Commons will believe. “See General —— 
(chairman of my committee), arrange with him where D shall speak | 
first, and put me down for a speech every day—two, if you lke— 
until the day of election." 

A telegram now remained to be written, It was to the Whipin- 
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chief in London—TI shall not say whether it went to the Carlton or 
the Reform Club—telling him T was in the field again, and hoped to 


win. Your Whip likes to be kept au cara! as to all that is going 
om. He is in daily communication with your leader in the House of 
Commons, and if 1 wanted a peerage, I would rather have his good 
word than the chief's himself. Talking of peerages, what little 
flattering Cupid put it into my head, as 1 folded up the telegram, 
that if Lady Gertrude ever gave me her hand, a peerage might be had 
almost without asking for it. 

Roger was enjoined to use despatch, I knew he would go the 
“first mile out" pretty steady, and that then he would put the cob 
through his paces. ‘These matters being off my mind, I went for a 
gallop. “Think and write as much as you like in your library, but 
when action is necessary, get into the saddle." This was Palmer- 
ston’s motto. His best speeches were made on horseback, and often, 
on the eve of great party fights, did the wind blow back to his groom 
his master’s high parliamentary tones in excited rehearsal. When the 
trot became a canter, the groom supposed that the cheers were fist 
and frequent; and when the canter ended in a gallop, he knew that 
the great minister was delivering his peroration, and was bowling 
over his adversaries like ninepins, Iam not a Palmerston, but if £ 
am down for a speech anywhere, I like to think it out in the saddle. 
T knew that I was in now for any number of speeches, and I under- 
stood my agent's businesslike promptitude so well that I doubted 
whether fourand-toenty hours would elapse before I should have to 
face an “enlightened and intelligent audience of my countryanen," 
‘What was my duty under these circumstances? To select the best 
and most telling political topics, to eschew altogether the more 

and to skate gingerly over the thin ice of doubtful questions. 
‘A gallop of a couple of hours enabled me to run nipidly over the 
whole surface of politics. My habit is to determine upon the outline 
ofa speech in the saddle, and then to write it out carefully at the 
desk, When it is written, I read it over three times slowly, and then 
throw it way, first writing on a card the heul lines or subject-matter 
of the principal paragraphs. ‘This card I put in my waistcoat 
pocket, and on my way to a meeting it helps to refresh my memory. 
“Sometimes I put it on the table before me, or hold it in my hand, 
“while speaking. 
_ Whenever J write a chapter on parliamentary oratory, [ shall have 
“much to say on the advantage of public school training as « prepara- 
T leave it to others to show its influence in 




























manly strength of mind, and preparing youths for Ye 
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Daffetings of grown men. J allude now to the advantage of being 
made to repeat as tasks a lot of lines from Virgil and Homer, of 
which they understand little or nothing. All young speakers are the 
better for having a good and practised memory. Our great parla: 
mentary orators perform wonderful feats of this kind. One of the 
greatest ministers of my time once told me that he could—wheén be 
chose, without writing it—deliver a long speech exactly as he had 
intended,—in the same order, and almost in the same words Tt is 
this faculty that enables a party-leader to frame his reply at the close 
of a debate, and to give an extemporaneous air towhat has been 
carefully revolved and prearranged in his mind, 

I had still a few letters to write before post-time. One to Mx 
Urnax. ‘The second to the Karl. The others—brief, but frlendiy— 
tomy most influential supporters in different parts of the county. 
When I went to bed T dreamed that I was reciting a great speech’ on 
the Irish Church question to Lady Gertrude before delivering it in 
the House, and that she was criticising my elocution and correcting 
my gestures, «is seriously as some old Greek sophist and rhetorieiin. 
‘One high-bred lady has done this for her husband, who is in conse- 
quence high in the present Cabinet. I thought that Gertrude 
listened to the delivery of my speech in the Ladies*Gallery, and that 
the Whip told her as she left the House that T was on the high-romd 
to ministerial office. 

Next morning I found the county paper on my breakfast table, 
with a rapturous article in praise of my condescension and 
to the deputation, and the public spirit that had Ted the popular 
representative of the division in the late Parliament to accede to the 
wishes of the constituency. ‘There were letters in ‘answer to the other 
communications. General was delighted. He! thought we 
should win, but all would depend upon myself, My agent wrote to 
ssy he had conferred with the General, had called a meeting of 
the committee for the following day, and had convened a public 
meeting of the electors in Blanktown for the same evening He was 
also arranging for meetings, in different parts of the division, for the 
following week. So far, so good ! 

“Looking forward to an election" (old Sir Jacob Deerpark used 
to say) “was the—well, the Satan; but looking hack upon ft was 
the Satan and all his imps.” I can't say much for “The Pleasures 
of Hope," and still less for the “Pleasures of Memory." You 
must hear of arrangements being made in regard to ageney, com 
mittee rooms, canvassers, and hire of vehicles, thar will cost you 
tndreds, if not thousands, with as much equanimity and indifference 
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‘as if the” Prime ‘Minister would kindly pay the bills when they were 
sent in, Still) Nop are eld election fight—have 
squared matters with your and accepted their programme, 
as 1 did—and when you have tasted blood at your first public meet- 
ing, the excitementis fast and furious, First, there are the deafening 
cheers of your’ friends; then you have to reckon upon’ the partial 
‘hisses of a few fnterlopers on the other side. An outsider thinks how 
dreadfully this must disconcert you. Whereas, if anold hand, it is as 
the sniff of battle-smoke, which puts the old war-horse on his mettle. 
T like 'to hear a few hisses in a room, It gives variety and interest to 
the proceedings. Nothing brings out the enthusiasm of your friends 
Tike # little disapprobiation from the other side. You look at the 
quarter of the room from which they come with angelic sweetness 
and complacency, inwardly resolving, however, to come down upon 
them fike @ sledge hammer at a certain pre-calcalated’ passage in 
‘your speech, and to turn the laugh effectually against them. I don’t 
dike seriously smashing them: it seems as if you are angry, and 
‘always gets up noise and reaction. A little persiffage—Anglicd, 
“chaff,” in the lighter style of Parliamentary banter—always takes 
with a public audience, If a member of Parliament ‘has not a Tittle 
‘of this sort of pleasant flouting at command, after going through a 
‘combined course of those eminent masters, Professor Disraeli and 





‘Professor Bernal Osborne, he must be singularly stupid. ‘The great 


art is to keep on, and always to seem sure of yourself. Tt is wonderful 
‘the roars you miay manage to elicit from mixed audiences, at very ine 
‘differet jokes, if they are not aimed too high, and find the crowd in 
‘the proper temper of reception. 
~ Our frst public meeting was a great success, amd it gave the tone 
‘to all the others. The county paper brought out a second edition, 
and we sent off a copy the same night to every elector on the 
register.” This was beginning the campaign with spirit. Other meet- 
‘ings followed. I was speech-making for three weeks, with Tittle 
“intermission ; and when T had a blank day was hard at work canvas- 
‘and shaking hands with farmers and townspeople. A general 
i cin hardly come too seldom for members, or too often for 
‘When F say this, T am thinking of its uses in educating 
working, and firming class. Matters which are to you 
committee the mere A B C of politics, come to many 
sa mixed audience as great and profound truths. Give a 


t with which it is received by people who work for their 


of foreign affairs, for er | 
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simultancously all over the country—at the expense of the candidates, 
I would incidentally remark—one would almost wish that it could be 
more frequently renewed, and that the masses could be oftencr 
brought under its agency. At the same time, in order that the Prime 
Minister may be under no misconception, I wish toadd that I do not 
desire to see a repeal of the Septennial Act until I have definitively 
retired from Parliament. 

I sometimes wonder whether an M,P, can be such a cad” a3 not 
to feel grateful for the services of his unpaid agents and canvassers at 
a contested election. I never can think of it without a glow, and 
something like a blush, Many of our fellows were riding about all 
day for me; others, to whor fresh air was os the “breath of their 
nostrils,” shut themselyes up for whole days together to go over the 
registry of voters and make the necessary canvassing and polling 
arrangements. Merchants and tradesmen in towns, busily engaged 
during the day, sat up half the night to secure the triumph of the 
“good old cause” (which always happens to be your own), Of 
course, on the day when the poll is officially declared, you offer your 
best thanks to the chairman and members of your committee, and to 
your other friends, without whose aid the battle would not have been 
won, Yet how wretchedly bald and poor these acknowledgments 
appear at the time, and, indeed, ever after. And even then etiquette 
forbids you to express the gratitude you most deeply feel. Few 
candidates venture to thank the ladies, and yet I will undertake to 
say they are uppermost in their thoughts. I am sure they were in 
mine, I had met them all over the county engaged in canvassing for 
me. Sometimes they were walking, with a hue of health upon their 
cheeks, which was slightly deepened, perhaps, as I rode up, by the 
pleasure of telling me how they were getting on, ‘Their zeal, too, 
was generally tempered by discretion, Dear Lady Goodwood, whose 
delicate health compels her to ride, and who drives her own pretty 
little pair of mouse-coloured ponies, got me fifty votes at least from 
the other side, Iam afraid she bribed some of the old labourers, 
but the money all came out of her own pocket, Her style of attack= 
ing the small British freeholder was to take a bottle of wing, or some 
jelly, for any one sick or ailing in the honse, She heard that Susan 
was getting on very well at the National School—was she not 
old enough to go toa place? Whenever. they could make up their 
minds to part with her she would try to get her something that would 
just suit her. By-the-bye, she had brought some very good scarlet 
anti-rhewmatic flannel from town, and she intended to make Michael 
a warm flannel shirt against the winter. Good-bye! she could not 
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“stay any longer, for she was aut canvassing for Mz. Eydel. She could 
‘not, of course, ask Michacl to vote for him after she had told him 
she meant to make him a little present, but she was s0 anxious for 
Mr. Eydel to get in. He had been such a goad member, and was so 
“kind to every one, &c. Michael, of course, got his red flannel, and 
‘equally of course voted right on the polling day. Dear Lady Good- 
wood! and you, charming sweet ladies, who likewise canvassed for 
‘me, who spared yourselves no trouble, and would take no denial—I 
‘kiss your shoe-strings, and the laces of your pretty Balmoral boots, in 
the depth of my humility and the fervour of my gratitude. 

When the day of nomination arrived, our returns showed that the 
‘battle was already won, I gave myself no trouble about my speech. 
T had delivered so many orations, and had treated the politics of the 
day in 20 many aspects, that I made speeches in my dreams as 
fluently as Coleridge dreamed verses. My agent had engaged fifty 
roughs and blackguards to shout and interrupt the speakers on the 
other side if they began the game with us I had stipulated that 
they should be shut up in the White Hart Yard until we saw what 
the other side were doing. ‘They had engaged about the same 
number of roughs and blackguarcls, whom they let loose early on 
my mover and seconder., ‘There was nothing for it but to send for 
our convicted poachers, pugilists, and ticketofleave men, to howl 
down, if possible, the “gentlemen” on the other side, The two 
Dands of ruffians together did their business so effectually, that the 
proceedings were conducted in dumb show. My senior colleague 
in the representation was the first to present himself, He got very 
red in the face and angry—shook his fist at the roughs~-and retired 
amid indescribable uproar, Itwas now mytum, The groans were 
renewed. I looked as pleasantly as 1 could at the crowd, and then 
at the ladies in the windows across the marketplace, who waved 
their streamers and kerchiefs in a flutter of enthusiasm. Just as I 
was thinking of giving it up, a voice below me said, “Never mind 
them! make your speech to us” Looking down in front of the 
hhustings, 1 observed two or three gentlemanly and intelligent-looking 
young men with notebooks in their hands. 1 remembered having 
seen their faces in “the Gallery,” and knew of course that they 
represented the London daily papers. I was tickled with the pro- 
poral, and prepared to comply with it, After a little dumb show - 
‘directed at the roughs, to show that I was obliged to make my 
speech to the reporters, T began to speak, and they to mke it down. 
‘The mob in the interest of my opponents, howled and yelled like 39° 

and the row was deafening. But my London tents 
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knew their business, and did it admirably, Standing on the benches 
below, they were nearly on a level with my lips; and by enunciating 
every word slowly and distinctly, I made myself distinetly audible to 
them, We were all so cool over it, indeed, that we kept up quite a 
little conversation, in what Mr. Helps would call the “ intervals of 
public business." “Aur I going too fist for you?" I said. “Justa 
little,” said one ; “we have no place to rest our books upon.” Pre- 
sently I heard one call out, Please say the last few words again, T 
did not quite catch them.” T complied. “Thank you!” Twas so 
much amused and so coo! that I stopped while they turned over the 
lenves of their books, It was immense fun. T had a long secount 
to settle with my rival, and I gave it him pretty hot and strong, as 
you must have observed in next day’s papers The best of it was, 
that he could not reply, because he did not know what T had bees 
saying until the London papers came down. When his turn came 
I backed up the high sheriff in trying to get him a hearing; but our 
blackguards were so infuriated that we gave it up, and the reporters, 
with their usual fairness, gathered round him, But he was fluried 
and disconcerted, and they soon shut up their books, and prepared 
themselves for the show of hands, 

We lost the “ show," but won in a canter atthe polling booths. Oa 
the day of the declaration the London reporters tumed up agai, 
and gave another splendid report of the speeches, If I reéeive the 
same attention at their hands in Parliament, F shall be quite extistied 
‘There is something laughable and grotesque in being “ire with & 
sword,” in token of your titular dignity as a knight of the shire=the 
sword employed being an old yeomanry cavalry sword kept at the 
Shire Hall for such occasions. 1 bowed to my friends, shooks hands 
with all and sundry, and reccived many warm and kind congratulations. 
Among the people on the platform was the agent who managed the 
Earl of ——'s estates in the neighbourhood. “I received instruc 
tions,” he whispered, “to telegraph the poll every hour to the —— 
Railway Station, and I hear there were relays of grooms to take the 
fetums tothe Castle, The Earl wi be pleased." Down ! busy, flatter 
ing hope! Why do you whisper that it was not the peer who'showed 
all this interest and anxiety? It was out of the question to betray 
the agent's little secret; but you may be sure T did not fall to write that 
very night to the Castle, placing mysclf unreservedly at the disposition 
of Lady Helen and Lady Flo, in the matter of the private theatticals 
and confirming any and every promise made to Lady Conta 


little affair of the Ladies’ Gallery. 
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A FEW TURF MEMORIES, 


) MAN'S life; when it is spent in perpetually looking after 
“fa real good thing,” must be so miserable that it is 
hardly worth having on any terms. ‘They may well 
grow wan and white haired, long before their time, in 
trying to penetrate the Asian mystery of the Turf. ‘The catalogue of 
“knock outs" that we can’ call to mind in ‘the last thirty years is 
almost too sad to think of Dashing point dealers they have been in 
their day, and then brought to “potatoes and point” at last. For 
our parts, we care for nothing turfy, save seeing the foals in the 
paddock, the yearlings at the hammer, and the finished material at 
the starting-post. We never fell across more than two “dead cer- 
taintics:" one was, that Marchioness d’Eu would be scratched for 
the St Leger, albeit a sporting journal had prophesied her towin ; and 
the other, which floated up from the London Docks—of al! places — 
was, that nothing could beat Cawrouch for the Cesarewitch. ‘The 
funniest “ dead certainty” was communicated to a friend of ours by 
his Old groom. He had been sent to the Islington Horse Show with 
a hackney, and had to sleep at night in a large, double bedroom at a 
publichouse, where others of the craft slept. He had no bed-fellow, 
‘and, therefore; he had not to resort to the Yorkshireman's expedient 
‘of buckling on 2 spur, and using it gently whenever his companion 
‘on his half, till at last that devoted man said, in a voice of 
thunder, “If you're a gentleman, sir, you ought to cut your toe-nails.” 
In this cate, the Ascot week was nigh, and, of course, the grooms in 
the other bed were talking about the Cup The old man knew 
nothing of racing, and so he held his peace, and pretended fo be 
asleep. His companions were “very dark ;" and, when they kept 
assuring cach other of the certainty of the success of a certain horse, 
they would never name, but having indicated him, sud rosd, repeated 
‘at intervals, that he was “a long way the best, bar none.” ‘The listener 
now felt that he had beet: too cunning for them, and that their secret 

was owt: He turnecl over to sleep, and he was up betimes at 

‘side inthe Hall. ‘There were one or two more days 
the Show left, and he had no earthly right to take his horse 
5 & customer might have tumed up, as one or veo of 
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owner's friends, as well as the secretary, were doing their best to sell 
her. However, he cared for none of those things ; he was big with 
a racing secret, and he felt it his bounden duty to hurry home at 
once with it to his master. He therefore watched his opportunity: 
when there were no officials about, sheeted the mare, and put her in 
a horse-box in the station, and home he steamed some sixty miles His 
master was very irate at seeing him, along with the mare; but the 
old man would pull his top-knot and keep scraping with his feet, and 
say, “1 was bound to come, maister.” ‘Then he let the grand secret 
‘out, “You can win a pot o’ money, maister, over the Ascot Cap; Pye 
brought the winner for you; they thought I didn't hear them, that 
night, in my bedroom: it’s a horse they call Sar Nome; there's no 
mistake in that; I heerd them say it, over and over again. You 
back him, maister ; he’s safe to win.” It was no use being angry 
with such a zealous tipster, so he had a glass of wine to drink, 
“Bar None’s" health, and luck to the mare at the next county 
show, To this day he can never understand why Bar None didn't 
even start, After all, his tip is, as far as the chances of winning go, 
not one whit less idle than eighteen out of twenty which “noble 
sportsmen” get hold of in the course of the season. 

The term “season” requires a very different definition to what it 
did thirty years ago. Then trainers sent horses back to the owner’ 
country houses in the latter end of October, and never saw them 
again (unless they were private trainers, and went into winter quarters 
with them), till early in February, when some of them came up a5 
round as apples, Envoy, for instance, went back to Oakley, and 
lived so freely all the winter that he was never any use again. As 
the hunting season contracts, the racing one lengthens. The Oakley 
men now would never think of being at work round Cowper's Oak 
and elsewhere for 299 days, beginning on July 13th, asin Will Wells's 
day; but Jast season the trainers and jockeys were at work from 
Feb, 18th to Nov, 2oth, a space of 276 days, During this period, the 
cups, stakes, and added money run for in the three kingdoms 
amounted to about 360,000/,, and the forfeit list for England and 
Scotland to only 27734, of which 3654 were due from a noble Jord. 
‘There were 2r50 races in all, of which 417 were half a mile and 
under, and 1535 of a mile and under; while those of two miles 
and upwards only reached 208, and those of three miles and 
upwards, 28 It seems also that 1870 fouls (105 of them Mn 
Blenkiron’s) were registered, and that 2510 horses rang whieh 

| Shows am increase of 1195 over the list for ‘49. Comparing 
the twoyearolds of that year, when Voltigeur was in thelr 
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‘ranks, and winning as a big, unprepared colt, with Bumby up at 
Richmond, there were only 264 to set against the 844, of which 
Belladrum, Pero Gomez, and Wild Oats, are the presiding triumvi- 
tate. The number of two-year olds have steadily increased, more 
‘especially during the last three seasons, and in "67 the total number 
of horses made a sudden jump of 449. ‘The three-year olds only 
number 632, and the fouryear-olds 418, which shows how early hard 
work “settles them. ‘Taking a three years’ average of foals entered 
with Messrs, Weatherby, it is found that setting those which are not 
ith Messes. Weatherby against those which are entered 
as “dead,” just about 50 per cent. start as two-yearolds. For 
instance, the 1539 foals of 1864 furnish, in 1866—68, 729 two-year 
old ninnera, 66 three-year-olds, and 418 four-year olds. Again, the 
ratio of two-year-old starters to foals in 1366—68 is 2325 to 4605. 
Inis to be hoped that Sir Joseph Hawley's motion may be reduced 
to a resolution not allowing any ‘two-year-olds to run out a dead heat, 
and prohibiting their appearance in public before May-day. Any 
other enactment would completely dislocate many important meet- 
ings. If men will over-run their two-year-olds, they must do fr at 
their own isk, We doubt whether our most carefully bred race- 
horses have deteriorated one whit, and believe that if foals were not 
raced until four years old, they would stand the requisite prepara- 
tion, and do four miles just as well as Blacklock and Haphazard, 
Great mischief arises from breeders running after flashy, speedy sires, 
‘in the hopes of getting a smart two-year-old that will “ spread-eagle " 
A field over five furlongs, and never thinking of anything else, Any 
one familiar with the stud book will also see sires used without com- 
‘punction, out of mares which were “ pheasant hearts” themselves, and 
have always thrown their stock without a heart. Englishmen are called 
“centaurs,” but they are the most careless breeders under the-sun. 
When wWe sce men who are reported great yearling judges give the 
wildest prices year after year for rips, we may well fee] sure that no 
‘eye, however cultivated, cin forecast what a yearling will tum out. 
GCarisbrook, when he was sold at Lord Londesboro’s sile and broke 
loose, was one of the very nicest yearlings we ever saw, but he only 
g%5 Formosa looked as finished as a four-year old mare; 
fous strong neck and springy pasterns foreshadowed most 
“remarkably his combination of speed and stoutness; but still Mr. 
him over for the more flashy Parasite ; Touchwood, 
1g sub we never saw beaten, but he did not look like 
or beautifil symmetry, two of the Cure’s, which 
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ptain Skipworth sent up to, Doncaster three: Stas 
oat but all ee coaben of which Zodiag- was: 
was a very taking one, and we have seen. 
more full of quality of late years at Doncaster than Peter, but what a 
dufier he has proved. Cawdor was also a very usefullooking colt, 
and so thought Mr. Merry, but he proved one of the incapabbes,!" like 
Harvester, who is another proof that.when Stockwell gets a colt very 
like himself in colour and form, he is generally very slow, Rustic, at 
two years old, is the only instance we remember to the contrary, anid 
he, if nature had been obeyed, should never have been tun at three 
years old, as he was a perfect Smike in horseflesh, We often woniler 
heartily how he ran as he did at Epsom and Ascot. Blair Athol was 
a remarkable foal, as we first saw him in the comerof a big bam, and 
looking all legs and blaze. Kettledrum was a very strong-jointed one, 
and seemed to fine down every yeas, till his arms are: 
his top. Blue Gown we hardly remember at his infant stage, as we 
were so much more taken with Rosicrucian. As specimens of brood- 
mares we cannot whip apart Ellen Middleton, Aphrodite, and 
Madame Eglantine, Lanercost as a model.of power, and Beeswing 
of neatness, were worth a forty-mile pea-inthe-shoe pilgrimage to see 
atthe post together, Kingston and his son Ely were great beauties, 
though we never thought that the last hada very te twoyear old 
frame, For sayage grandeur and.quality, commend us to Phlegon, 
for shortlegged hunter style to Burgundy, and for racing character 16 
Orlando. Still nothing could use his hind. legs, when he was xising 29, 
like old Touchstone, and none galloped as a three-year old with any 
easier sweep than Newminster. We never saw him again from that 
day when Sim handed him home in front of Aphrodite, till : 
over his halédoor last August, as he lay, Joking, worse that any 
worn-out poster, but eating oats and bran with quite “a roast-anest 
stomach,” John Day said truly, that he was toodiseased toy breed 
from, and we carried away a few tail hairs as a token, os 
a beautiful walker, as if hung on patent springs ; and 
and Nancy seemed to be going no pace, and. yet they w 
there. Some of the most nondescript style of stock. 
with-were by Fandango, and we doubt that we ever saw. 
specimen of a two-year old saddled than Margaretta, by 
York this year, 
_ Acletk in some department of the War Office, 
used to search for news of soldier friends during war 
said, a very summary way of disposing of applicants. 
he had found the name, he blurted out, all in one breath, 
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Fea shilling !—No erying here” and on, to the next like a shot, 
We shall follow his cue, and indulge in none of those philosophic 
wails over the decline of the turf and. its causes, but pass on to some 
of the pleasant days we haye had amongst. it, and the, scenes and 
horses which struck us most, from the ‘I'yne to the Tamar, 

_ [tis many years since. we saw Newcastle races, and our recollec- 
tions are not with Underhand. or Caller Ou—words hard for Nor- 
thumbrian lips—nor yet with Dr. Syntax and Gallopade. They go 
back to an intermediate period, when “Slashing Harry collared 
Henriade,” when. Beeswing beat Black Diamond, when Harry 
Edwardes, by mighty effort, shoved “lazy Lanercost’s" head in 
front of the Hydm's, and when a Carlisle man was so cleaned out 
Dy Naworth’s defeat for the Tyro Stakes, that he put up his slippers 
forsale at the Queen's Head that night. We remember, too, the 
grief which fell like a pall on the Moor, when Lanercost, with 
(Calypso handy, beat Beeswing on the post through the deep ground 
for the cup, and how every tongue was loosened when she paid off 
him and his corns next yesir in the dry. We like to recall that time, 
and all its actors—dark-eyed. “Sim,” in his heyday; Job Marson, a 
young fellow of five-andtwenty, just caming his spurs on Charles X11; 
‘Mr. Ramsay at Lanercost's head, as Noble saddled him, and listen- 
ing to the cadaverous “lunatic” who was taking up his parable ; and 
then, old Bob Johnson, in his long black coat, drab breeches and 
gaiters, among, the glasses and decanters in front of the arbour (like 
Baron, Nathan among. the eggs at Rosherville), retreating swiftly, 
eme he had stammered out his sentences, before the coat-tail pull of 
the Squire of Nunnykirk, who flings down. his. scarecrow hat, puts 
himself in “the teapot attitude," and pours out his Attic eloquence 
in,old Beeswing’s name, 

_ HewasatNewcastle that Sic Tatton Sykes (Scott) took part in 
Great sliding, match, which, utterly ruined Fancy Boy, Four started 
for that Northern Derby, and the ground was so soaked with rain 
that Bill Seot, after many ups and downs, was, formally left at the 
Newcastle turn with Little Jack Homer (Francis) to keep him com- 
pany. The memory of the Derby which he had just lost on “ the 
‘Surrey sitle,” did nov tend to tone down Bill's ire; and never was 
Mother Earth. more emphatically denounced. Fancy Boy was also 
on. his hind quarters at that point, but Sim recovered him, and 
adjured Job on Dolo, the only horse which kept his legs, to “keep 
wide of me at the Coal Pit turn, for fear we slide up again.” The 
Presentiment. was; too true, as when they reached it, Fancy Boy 
Slipped, and slid some fiveand-twenty yards, Sim sticking wo Sion 
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with his arms round his neck. Even in this fashion the pace was. 
pretty good, but Delo got so far a-head that he was never reached 
again, and the chapter of accidents put some Goo gs. into Lord 
Fglinton's pocket. Two hunters out of four came to grief in the 
next race, but a drying night set things square again for the morrow. 

Onr first recollection of Carlisle Swifts goes back some three-and- 
forty years, Springkell and Fair Helen's day was over, and the 
Maxwell family had ceased to have perpetual seisin of the massive 
gold cup, Mr, Houldsworth’s green and gold jacket was occasionally 
‘seen, and The Earl was a great hand at four mile heats for the Queen's 
Plate. He liked to have his ugly head first in heats one and two, 
whereas some used to wait away entirely for the first heat, and just 
save their distance. ‘The man with his flag in the distance chair was 
an absolute necessity in those heat days, and one of the most 
vigorous protests we remember against his judgment was Jem Mason's, 
at the Kensington Hippodrome, in '39. Capital horses arrived at 
Carlisle, year after year, from Middlcham, each September, many of 
them ex route to the Caledonian hunt, but up to the present date there 
have been only two St. Leger winners among them. One of them, 
Caller Ou, won the Guineas, but Warlock’s jockey mistook the 
winning-post, when he had everything beat. We remember secing 
‘Theodore on “the sands” at an agricultural show, but Gregson, “that 
great swell of a grey,” was there too, in his prime, and the St. Leger 
mouse-brown, with the corny feet, was hardly looked at by the 
judges, exeept for the interest which attaches to a horse who wins 
such a race with 1oo/. to a walking-stick ora bottle of soda-water 
against him. Corinthian, who ran fourth to him, and was, Hke 
the second and third in the same Croft stable, if we remember 
rightly, not sent from Barrock Lodge, but Royalist came as usual 
from the Holme House in his blue rosettes. “He was a good-looking, 
ghtboned horse, with a very strong neck, and Templeman eon 
siders him to be one of the slowest and gamest he ever crossed. 
“ Sim," who was always very fond of Carlisle course, and formed one 
of a large party at Mrs, Tweedell's, in Rickergate, won twice with 
Nim for Mr. Lambton, the first year he rode there. The pace was) 
so hot in one race that Royalist was beaten a mile from home, but 
reached his horses inch by inch. “Sim's” luck was not so gremt, 
when at a pinch he had to ride Lady Moore Carew in a big exercise 
saddle, and was beaten half a length. His feet slipped through the 
stirrups and he couldn't finish on her. 

‘The Swifts are full ofcurious' Turf recollections, “The jockeys seemed 
auch taller men then, and “wasted” to thread-paper. As for Jacques, 
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he changed from a welled innkeeper into a skeleton when poverty 
overtook him, and he rode for Colonel Cradock again after his retire 
‘ment. Vinegar and poached eggs were his only fare at times, and 
a lad who rode the rear horse, and drove the leader in the canal- 
boat, The Arrow, from Carlisle 10 Port Carlisle, tried the same fare 
rather than lose his place for overweight, and killed himself by it. 
Poor Cartwright was in immense force when he came out about 
1829; and Mr. Aglionby engaged him three years previously, to ride , 
a colt of his for a Cumberland Produce Stakes, which he won. Juba 
made a memorable level-_ground jump near the last tum at exercise, 
‘Tt was measured to be thirty feet; and the lad vowed that his black 
would have the Eden with a little more practice, and advised his 
being turned loose in future, No two-year-old ever excited such 
interest as General Chassé, when he went to the post at the river 
‘side with Fobert, then quite a young man, leading him, and Bob 
Johnson on his back; and he showed them his light tail almost from 
‘staxt to finish, Muley Moloch was a lion in the days when the Raby 
pink and black stripes were annually looked out for with Tommy 
Lye, to ride, and burly John Smith in charge. That “fine black 
hunter" Inheritor, and “ Lazy Lanercost,” were both winners; and 
the wiry little Doctor galloped away from his field from the Queen's 
Plate, through water and mud halfway up his hocks, The course 
had been quite covered on the previous day, and lads were actually 
sailing in washing tubs from tent to tent. On another occasion we 
‘are told that lanterns were tied to the posts, and the last heats were 
run. by their glimmer. Harry Edwards, in his white kid gloves and 
ruffles, was quite 2 lion when he came out and won upon Naworth 
over the 7-Y-C, This colt was a very difficult one to ride, and 
had tumed rebellious, and only finished fourth at Neweastle; but 
“ Old Harry” paid him off, and steered him with an energy and 
leverage of arm, such as no other jockey ever scemed to us to 

At this time he was a V.S. in the town, and “ wasted” the 
three miles ont and in to Crosby, where he sat on a corn-chest 
“taking his rest," not with “his martial cloak," but several horse 
rugs ‘around him,” and smoking a cigar. 

RW. Procter, a Manchester poet, has told us of 
“A party who went, on pleasure bent, 
On a journey to Heaton Park ;" 


‘but the spring-carts which carried the “Rough Robins" and their 
Tadye loves on Sept, 25th, 1827, when the park was first opened for 
faces, harmonised very ill with the Duke of Beaufow’s ape pica 
Vou. IL, N.S 1869, 
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or with the team of six piebalds driven by Mr. Knowle pach 
proprietor, ‘There was such a crash, that at c | 
Sav ktanes at onrvasvadatteed eesti ! 
that in future no one was admitted without a ticket, n 

on horseback or in 2 carriage. ‘Then the great question arose, "Is | 


a truck a carriage?” and it was argued for the aj . 
thing that could carry was a carriage, provided it were drawn by a 


should be drawn was, when “The Squire” brought Tom ‘Thumb in 
his match cart, and gave him some rare “stepsout™ round the 
course, He rode Catherina against Chancellor (Earl Wilton) im one 
of the finest finishes ever seen in the park, but “my lord ® had the 
best of it on the post. “The Squire’s” greatest victory was on Rash; 
and coloured engravings of itmay be seen to thisday. For twooyears 
running, Captain White, who was then in his Melton heyday, won the 
Matilda Gold Cup; and Becher, “ the captain with the whiskers” 
after professionals had becn admitted in-1835, screwed im Jagger fizst 
to John Scott's amazement, despite his vile temper and = brokes 
stirrup leather, Earl Wilton had the cream ofthe Whitewall tiding, 
and Whitewall then meant the Westminster and Chesterfield for. 
His lordship walked over twice on Touchstone, and won "pes 
Homsca and Scroggins; and he was alo on’ Prizeflower, the great 
Dashaw of “cocktails,” when Harkaway and) Cruiskeen; the Irish 
chestnuts, fell. Don Jobn came on from Doncaster with John and 
‘Will Scott, and Nat in his train ; Slashing Harry and Miss Bowe, ran 
the most slashing of dead heats; the beautiful Vanish was great in 
Gold Cups, and the dam of Orlando did one of those 
and decisive" things, at which for half « mile she has perhaps never 
had a rival, ~ 
People can hardly realise now what an event the Liverpool ‘Tradee- 
men's Cup was when General Chassé, Inheritor, and) Charles XI 
were winning it, or when Harkaway first made his appearance in 
England, and was beaten by ‘Tommy Lye on St. Bennett Very few | 
‘turfites went to bed that night, watehing for the mail guards 
“The daysof its glory were o'er” with the Cup dead ! cen 
John Day on Vulcan, and Chapple on Rhodanthe, | 
threw such energy into the Goodwood management, and 
was such a quiet-going person, that owners gradually began to 
their homes for the south, and with The Baron and Van 7 
famous St. Leger ceased to throw any shadows before, 1 
extraordinary “turn up” during this great era, was th 
race” between Catherina, General Chassé, and Birdlis 
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backed the General very heavily for the: quadruple 
and twoat Newton. ‘Templeman knew 
‘the tactics would be, and he suid to Fobert in the 
house, 'Mind Z don't catch you today!" They walked and trotted, 
Holmes occasionally pricking his chestnut to keep him from Jurching, 
“till within the distance, when Templeman sent out his little mare 
ike a shot, and got a clear length before Holmes could begin.» He 
| owas, however, catching Templeman every stride, and would have 
‘beaten him in another twenty yards, but he just failed to get up, and 
then he flang his saddle into the weighing-room, and wouldn't go to 
seale. ‘Tommy Lye on Birdlime had thought of nothing but Chassé, 
and finished at his quarters, 

‘The race in which Newminster was defeated by The Calculator, 
owas the most sensational we ever witnessed at York, but we have heard 
that it was nothing to the scene when The Mince seemed to start up 
suddenly at Blair Athol’s side and beat him, It was on Knavesmire, 
"too, that we remember poor Bill Scott having his last mount, a second 
on Snowball to Alfred Day on Tuscan. Ibis only twenty-two years 
ago, and yet seven out of the ninc jockeys who rode in that race 

aredead. There has seldom been more curiosity and disappoint 

ment of Knavesmire than when the narrow Ivan, the first of the 

Van Tromps, had his sheets taken off before he beat Vindex: The 

between Warlock and Fisherman was after our heart, and it 

‘a moral” to behold a fifteen-hand horse, like Underhand, carry 

gst. rib, and stall off everything in the Ebor Handicap, by his 
marvellous condition and pluck. 

‘We first looked on Doncaster in the mist and wet of a Sunday mom: 
ing, when the races began ona Monday, Itwasthena long coach ride 
from Swinton Station, Herring's picture of Attila was part of our 
+ Durden, and the Colonel's valet, who was in charge of it, was telling 
good anecdotes of his master’s mode of shooting, That year some 
“three St. Leger winners were walking together in one field at the 
| ‘Taef Tavem—to wit, Blac Bonnet, Charles XU, and Sattisty and 

were also two Derby winners in the town—Little Wonder and 
7 and all, save Satirist, started. Crucifix and Bay Middleton 
4 at the Turf :paddocks.. ‘The sight of the trio was almost 
as Blair Athol's and Gladiateur’s mock tournay when 
‘marched about in a paddock, and Knowsley neighed: his dgf 
wall. British Yeoman was thought to be the coming 
year ; he was neat and lightish, and had @ thio, 
nd hocks with the web so like gossamer that you 
hthem. His two-year-old race, with Mata Day, 
aa 
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a rare treat ; and sheer gameness, and a great cffort of his jockey’s, who 
rode two-year-olds to perfection, just gave him the shorthead in the 
last stride. The Cure's bolt in the St. Leger, two years after, was 
the only thing of the kind in St. Leger annals. Tt began about sixty 
yards from home, and he seemed to come right across the course, 35 
if he was going to bury his defeated head in the judge's box—Mail 
‘Train's, in the Cesarewitch, was a trifle to it, The Eglinton pro- 
cession of Van Tromp Iced by Eryx, as they came out with their 
jockeys up through the Carr House Gate, with Black Jemmy as 
Deadle, and addressing the crowd, was a picture of itself; and we 
never met such a model of a cup horse as “ Van" was that afternoon, 
and sucha little beauty as Eryx as his equerry. Templeman soon knew 
that it was not Cossack's day, The stable had pressed him hard to 
ride Foreclosure, but he had refused to clo so, as he felt sure that be 
was not within 21 Ibs of the chestnut, and the race proved it; though 
Cossack was short of preparation. 

It was also a very pleasant bit when Tom Jennings took Gladiatear 
out of his van, behind the Doncaster Anns, but much fewer saw that; 
Beeswing hugging the rails as she went round the top turn in the Cup 
as jealous as a surveyor, lest she should lose an inch of ground ; 
‘Teddington answering to Job's searching rawels, as stride by stride 
he caught Nat on Kingston ; Tim Whiffler cutting down Asteroid at 
the Butts; Jim Robinson coming up, wide on the outside, and getting 
level with Voltigeur; “The West" and St. Albans fairly romping 
home for the St Leger; the Marquis, just getting his head in front in 
answer to Challoner’s last stroke of the whalebone; Lord Clifden 
lying away, and then reaching his horses at the Red House, as 
suddenly as if he had been at the end of an elastic band and they at 
the other, and the pressure relaxed ; the thick fog and rain daring 
Blair Athol’s race, which made men look at their fellows and wonder ~ 
if it really was the end of all things, and their hour was come; Lord 
Lyon, with a jaded, listless air, coming out once more to meet Saver- 
nake, whose middle showed that he was two weeks short of work ; 
Hermit and ‘Thormanby refusing to face their canters, as if they 
knew that defeat was before them ; Kettledrum flying over the hill 
in the Cup, and twice the horse be was in the St Leger; and 
Formosa going to the post with a skin like burnished copperplate, fo 
show the Yorkshiremen what an “Oaks, One Thousand, and 
‘Guineas’” mare can do, 

Other great courses may claim another notice. 

H. H, D. 
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RUST Him who is thy God and have no fear: 
His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep, 
U2 He cannot tire, and how should He forget? 

Self-centred in His own infinity 
He that is Allis cause and law of all : 
‘Alike in orb and atom infinite, 


‘The worlds He soweth broadcast with His hand, 
As o’cr the glebe the sower sowcth seed, 
Till with His glory alll the heavens are sown 5 


Yet perfect from His shaping fingers sent 
‘The rain-drop glitters populous with life, 
And in a jewelled surcoat wheels the gnat. 


Behold the yearly miracle of Spring t 
‘The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in a night, and, lo, the wood is green ! 


Art thou more bare than is the Winter wood, 
Or less esteem'd of Him who gives thee joy 
Tn the fresh rustle of the April leaves? 


And if thy prime be gone and thou lament, 
“ The leaves are falling and the fruit is done |" 
Yet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 


Sce, where the cruel winds have swept the trees 
And all are branching bare against the night, 
‘There, in the barren spaces, hang the stars ! 


So, when the leafage of thy days is past 
And life is desolate, repine thou not,— 
God can give thee the stars of heaven for fruits 
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Nor fear thou death. God's law is gain in loss 
wth and decay obey « common law, 
The starry blossom and the seed are one. 





‘Think! ‘Thou wert bom and fashioned for a world 
Assorted to thy needs and thy delights, 
And wherein thou hast dwelt and had content. 


Not of thy strength or cunning didst thou come 
Into the fief and heritage of life 
And shall all fail thee in thy going hence? 


The salt foam of the sex upon thy lips, 
‘The blown sand of the desert in thy face t 
Shall these outlast the ages and not thou? 


Content thy soul and comfort thee in this: 
In God's design is neither best nor worst, 
Bat ever ordered change is ordered good : 


In Him love rounds the infinite of might, 
And He who giveth both to live and die 
Is equal Lord of Life and Lord of Death. 








HEN, if over, a chronological summary of scientific 
J progress comes to be compiled, the past year will stand 
against an unusual array of discoveries and researches 
pertaining to the department of astronomy. This 
science is not one of rapid development : its data are, asa rule, but 
slowly accumulated ; its results are very tediously achieved; and 
that year is a remarkable one which sees so much done during its 
course as did the year of grace 1868, Between February and 
October, cleven, members were added to the known number of the 
planetary family, and of these, six were discovered by one observer. 
Several comets visited our skies, and one of these revealed a 
structure which will help the identification of those bodies with 
Juminous meteors; for the analysis of its light proved that the 
luminous source was chiefly carbon, a substance found in many 
meteorolites Then we had one of the most imposing eclipses 
that a terrestrial spectator can possibly witness, and circumstances 
favoured. its observation more fully than has. ever been the case 
before, regard being had to the comparative inaccessibility of the 
countries from which itwas visible. Then came a transit of Mercury + 
@ phenomenon ‘not usually of vast importance to the science; but 
one which on this occasion was invested with a special interest, on 
account of the lessons that it taught, and the suggestions that it 
offered for the successful and profitable observation of the transits of 
‘Venus which are to occur during the next fourtecn years, Then 
there was-a redetermination from old and misinterpreted data of 
the fundamental measure in astronomy, the distance of the Sun, and 
@ result so satisfactory has been arrived at that it may raise the 
question whether: it will be worth while to incur the great outlay 
which the proper observation of the aforesaid transits of Venus 
would: involve, seeing that costly expeditions must be sent to the 
Antarctic: continent for the purpose. Lastly, the year witnessed 
‘& beautifull realisation of a long hoped for discovery—a method of 
seeing the red coloured envelope that surrounds the sun, and that 
thas hitherto evaded alb attempts at detection, save on the rare and 
brief oceasions when the solar disc is hidden by the moon and the 


| ‘rosy corering peeps blushingly around the interposing body, . 
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Each item of this list might form the topic of a sepantte chapter; 
but we purpose at present alluding only to the last, since it is that 
which at the present moment is uppermost in interest and to the 
fore wherever the doings of the saewas are the subject of discussion. 

Every newspaper and periodical reader ought by this time to know 
all or nearly all that is to be learnt concerning the red 
that are the chief phenomena in a total solar eclipse. ‘We had our 
say concerning them in a recent number.® The ii 
which they are regarded by astronomers is shown by the sacrifices 
of time and money that are made to get a glimpse of them, For 
they are looked to to furnish evidence upon the chemical and 
physical constitution of the sun, upon the process by which its light 
is evolved, and upon the means by which it is sustained. We have 
learnt, it is true, that the photosphere is in all probability a furnace 
wherein or whereon metals are being fused and ignited, and that 
what might be called the atmosphere is a shell of glowing gas; but 
what connection there may be between the one and the other— 
whether the gaseous envelope is a source or a recipient of heat— 
whether it feeds the photosphere or is the offthrowing of same of 
the consuming fuel—why its structure is so irregular and yariable— 
whether and what connection exists between the red envelope and 
the solar spots—are questions, a few of many, that remain to be 
solved, and for which solution must be hoped! for by continuous and 
extended research, It will easily be understood how anxious 
astronomers have been for a means of watching the red atinosphere 
more frequently than solar eclipses permit; how they have regarded 
a5 & cynosure a method of viewing the prominences without having 
to wait for these rare phenomena. ‘The idea occurred to many to 
cause an artificial eclipse, by hiding the solar dise by a circular plate 
of some opaque material; but it led to nothing; the diffased sky- 
light was too strong to allow the prominences to be seen. A modifica- 
tion of the experiment was suggested by Mr. Nasmyth and tried by 
the Astronomer Royal, ‘The image of the sun was cast upon a 
sereen of white paper, and a hole was cut in this just large enough 10 
allow the dise of the sun to fall through into an unreflecting chamber 
beneath, leaving any outlying prominences to be caught by the edge 
of the aperture. But this failed ; no rosy protuberances were sent 
nevertheless the method still strikes the Astronomer Royal as so 
hopeful that he intends trying it again. 

‘The trial, however, seems only needful for satisfaction’s kata 
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totally different method of detecting the prominences has been 
imagined and put into execution. ‘The doa the difficulty is 
another triumph of the wonderful power, sAcctrwm analysis, There 
is a lofty sound in this term that frightens an ordinary reader: it is 
to be feared that many when they meet it regard it as a stumbling- 
block, and turn aside in search of a subject whose interest centres 
upon a less technical point. But it will be necessary for every one 
who aims at following the track of science in future to master the 
principles of this last and most potent means of research. At present 
ho separate treatise, at least in the English language, exists which 
gives at once its mtionale and its results with any pretensions to 
completeness, but it is hardly likely that such 2 work will be long 
wanting.» However, a very small amount of technical knowledge in 
the matter of this analysis will suffice for the understanding of the 
point under our notice, and this little we will endeavour to convey. 

A beam of sunlight is made up of a collection of rays of different 
colours; it is like a thread formed of fibres of every tinge, but so fine 
and so closely twined that we fail to see the individual tints while 
the thread is perfect, though they all manifest themselves if we 
unravel it, But every beam of light is not like that which we call 
suntight; every beam is not made up of many-coloured rays, but, on 
the contrary, many that come from different sources have only one or 
two coloured rays. ‘These are like threads of a single-coloured fibre. 
‘The gases and metals, when heated to luminosity, give off light of 
this character. A pale hydrogen flame shows mostly blue rays; the 
brilliant colours of fireworks are produced by metals that, in combus- 
tion, yield tight having only one or two coloured rays; strontium, for 
instance, yielding intense crimson, lithium, blue, and soon. Now, a 
prism of glass possesses the property of unravelling the light threads: 
and, at the same time, of arranging the coloured fibres in a definite 
and invariable order ; it opens out 2 beam like 2 fan, and the spot of 
Tight that such a beam, shining through a hole, would make upon a 
screen becomes, when it is passed through the glass wedge, a riband 
‘of gorgeous colouring. But suppose that the light is not omnicoloured, 
but contains only one colour, what happens? ‘The prism lets it pass 
unraveled, and we have merely a spot or a thin line of coloured 
ight presented to our view, 

‘Ipwill be obvious that, when a beam of the first-mentioned class is 





‘© Meanwhile, the hest information procuratle is, we believe, that comprised th 
delivered by Dr. W. A. Miller, at the Royal Institution, and 
ength in the Chemical Sims, vols, xv, and xv. 
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spread out from a-small spot to a long riband, its intensity will be 
diminished =. the light that madc a small area bright becomes, when 
made to cover many times that area, very faint. ‘The extent to which 
this dilution of brilliancy may be carried has no limit; the netwal 
amount of dispersion depends upon the amount of prismatic inter 
ference. One prism disperses a Little; and, if the diluted light be sent 
through 2 second, it is further extended and weakened, and so on 
through several prisms. But this dilution does not go on with a bean 
of monochromatic light: let it be passed through /half a doses 
prisms, it is not untwisted, but comes from the last: nearly as bright 
as itentered the first. ° 

Tt was long suspected, and now it is proved, that the rosy exeres 
cences upon the sun are of that character of lightwhich hes, if aot 
one only, at least but very few coloured rays; consequently, when 
their beams are analysed by the prism, they are not dispersed and 
diluted, but retain the greater part of their original brightness. ‘The 
photosphere of the sun itself, on the other band, gives light that is so 
diluted. If, then, the two qualities of light are passed together through: 
a prism, the latter, having its hitherto overpowering, brightness suifi> 
ciently redaced, ought to allow the rays of the former to be seen in 
the shape of bright lines overlying the outspread spectrum of the pho- 
tosphere, ‘This was the argument that presented itself to the aminds 
of spectroscopists. Who grasped the idea first, it is dificult to say. 
Tt scems to have occurred simultaneously to Mr, Stone, of the Green 
wich Observatory, and to Mr, Norman Lockyer, an amateur astro- 
nomer, The former gentleman, T believe, in the absence of docu 
mentary testimony; first put the matter to actual test; but he was 
obliged to abandon the experiment for want of prisms sufficient in 
number and dispersive power to secure the requisite reduction inthe 
brightness of the photospheric spectrum ; for although, for the sake 
of comprehensiveness, we have spoken of the analysis as if it were a 
simple matter, it is, in reality, one of extreme delicacy. Mr, Stones 
trials were made two years ago. The matter remained in abeyance 
till the autumn of the past year, when it was brought to issue by 
two fardistant observers, Mr. Lockyer, in England, nnd Dr, Janssen, 
in India; the latter a well-known spectroscopist who was sent by the 
French Board of Longitude to employ his powers of research spon the 
great eclipse. To Dr. Janssen is due the merit of having first sex, 
though not of haying first thought of secing, the red prominences it 
spite of the blazing sunlight, ‘Thé character of their light as revealed 
to him while the eclipse was in progress, prompted him to search fot 
them on the following day. In actually seeing them he anticipatel 
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Mr. Lockyer, but by a few weeks only. He would not have done eo 
but for the delays which are inevitable to the manufacture of delicate 
instruments. Mr. Lockyer, like Mr. Stone, tried to sce them, and 
failed for want of power; 20 he applied to the Royal Society for assist- 
ance to procuré that power, A large spectroscope, with a battery of 
seven prisms, was put in hand; but it was late in the year before it 
was teady for use. It came at last; and the observer had the intense 
gratification of beholding the attenuated solar spectrum accompanied 
by the bright lines of the gaseous atmosphere, and thus of realising to 
the fill the prophetic idea he had propounded two years before* So 
close was the run for. priority. that the announcements from: the 
respective discoverers reached the French Academy of Sciences within 
a few minutes of each other. 

Tt is impossible to estimate the future value of this new and 
subtle power of observation, or to foresee the extent to which it will 
carry our knowledge of solar physics. It may be fruitful beyond our 
present conceptions ; barren it cannot be. Already it has gone far to 
proveywhat Le Verrier hac! declared without the power of proof—that 
these:red prontinences, of which but fitfal glances have till now been 
obtained, are but the thicker and lesa regular portions of a sea of 
gaseous matter that completely envelopes the solar globe. It will 
now enable us to follow the prominences from day to day. ‘The sun 
can be swept around its circumference with the spectroscope, and the 
form of the red marginal fringe mapped down ; for a lofty fametike 
prominence will reveal itself in the instrument as a bright line of 
extraondinary length, and even detached cloud-like patches of the red 
matter, such a some eclipse observers have depicted, will be rendered 
separately visible. Moreover, their ight can now be leisurely analysed 
and compared with that of the chemical elements—a task impossible 
in the hurry of an eclipse—and their precise constitution thus ascer- 
tained. Altogether, the discovery of Messrs. Lockyer and Janssen 
promises to be as fertile as it is beautiful. 

J. CanrenTER. 





© Ik transpires, now that obsarvers know what to lock for and how to look, that 
they <a see the spectrum of the prominences with Jess power than was ef firt 

‘necessary. “This is natural enough. ‘The minimum of light from the sols 
photosphere and the maximam of light from the prominences are otwiowsly to be 
feand around the edge of the sun's disc, and it is to this rogioa that the reiesrch 
has hitherto been confined, Hy and by it.amay be extended all over the dive. 





SHAKE-SCENE'’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


[Reuters of the old drama are aware’ that William Shakspeare was the object 
‘of much of the malevolence which parses a successful man, ™ Your only Sake 
scene" is a plinase which will be remembered by the student, Ln these days it is 
well to be cautious, and not hastily to belleve in the authenticity of any mewly 
discovered document. But the following criticism, which purports to have bese 
written immediately after the production of Hana, certainly embodies the spirit 
in which a smart and shallow critic would address himself to his task 5 and though: 
the Janguage and the construction of sentences seem too moder to permit my 
to regard the article as genuine, it may be accepted ax typical of what pilexed = 
certain class in the post's day, and would ploase that portion of the present genera 
von which holds that “if one of Shakspeare’s plays were produced now, it would 
he hissedl.""] 


HE production of a new play by Mr. Shakspeare (if sucht 
be the way that it pleases him to spell his name at 
present) of ‘course drew a distinguished as well as @ 
crowded audience. This author has no ground to complain 
of * want of what is called “ patronage,” which indeed demonstrated 
itself so markedly, during yesterday's performance, as to make some 
persons ask, with more or less of a smile, what might be the value of 
approbation bestowed so lavishly as to be undiscriminating, We 
may Say at once that the new tragedy, if we may so call a composi 
tion in which foul murders are mixed up with broad farce, was a 
suceess, as times go, but whether we should be justified in predicting: 
for Hamld, Prince of Denmark, any very long career, may be 
decided by our readers, when they have perused the brief account 
which we shall give of Mr, Shakspeare’s latest achievement, 

‘The author has not departed from his time-honoured, if not part 
cularly honourable, custom of building his house upon foundations 
laid by others. Indeed we might almost say that he has mther re 
furnished an old Danish house than done much in the way of archi- 
tecture, Every schoolboy knows the story on which Hamlet if 
founded, We shall not delay our readers by instituting & com 
parison Between the ancient narrative of Amlet and the play 
which has been concocted therefrom; suffice it to say that Mr 
Shakspeare, of whose faults timidity and regpect for his predecessors 
are not two (as his brother dramatists can certify), has not, to our 
minds, made the fable more dramatic by his innovations, while he 
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has certainly lost some strong points which seemed to lie patent to 
him. But a writer is sometimes the best judge of his own strength, 
and Mr, Shakspeare may baye felt that his own style, with its con- 
ceits and prettiness (to use his own word), was fitted to illustrate a 
milder scene than the rough one whence he has not very adroitly 
hewn his ideas, The taste of the day, moreover, to which he pru- 
dently appeals, with a philosophical disregard to posterity, is so 
‘effeminate, that a fashionable playwright need not be hardly treated 
for secking to please those who are too cynical to be awed, too self- 
aatisfied to be instructed, too indolent to be elevated. 

__ The scene is laid in Elsinore, a locality of which it may not be un- 
charitable to suppose that the author knows about as much as any 
of the groundlings, of whom he makes a character speak very con- 
temptuously. ‘The play opens at night, a favourite contrivance with 
‘Mr. Shakspeare, nor do we blamé him for again essaying what has 
answered his purpose before, Physical darkness operates to produce 
@ certain solenmity, and the author of Hamlet has too much technical 
tact to throw away an effect. We are told by the label that we see 
@ platform before the castle, and on this a soldier is walking as 
sentinel, He is promptly relieved by his officer, who takes his place 
A way, we presume, which they have in the army of Denmark, 
where it would seem that the soldier addresses the officer in the 
‘most charmingly familiar manner, and even makes a joke about a 
mouse to his superior, Could not one of Mr. Shakspeare’s military 
patrons haye looked at this scene for him? Presently comes another 
officer, with one Horatio, a friend of the Prince of Denmark, and the 
author loses scant time in bringing in his ghost. An armed figure, 
supposed to represent the last King of Denmark, and father of the 
strange person who gives name to the play, stalks on, but, preserving 
due regal hauteur, stalks offagain, dectining to explain himself to the 
astounded trio, We wish we had no greater faule than absurdity to 
bring against this creation, but we regret to be obliged to point out 
that the Puritan author has seized the opportunity of testifying his 
contempt for the last offices of the church. The late Hamlet, we 
are told with emphasis, has been buried with every religious rite, yet 
the author makes him walk about, a disquiet phantom, and much more 
than hints that he is doing a penance for the errors of his lifetime. 
eee of the Master of the Revels in licensing this pro- 

is a matter of which more may be heard in Parliament. 

_ Alter @ great quantity of talk, explanatory of the condition ot 
‘Denmark, about to be invaded by Fortinbras, who desires to avenge 
“the death of his father, killed by old Hamlet, the silent ghost \odes: 


_ 
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in again, whereupon: the’ disciplinarians of the Danish amy hold 
themselves quite justified in abandoning their watch, and going to 
knock up the young Prince at the unseasonable hour of dawn, to tell 
him the news. We are then introduced to the court of Clandius, the 
reigning. sovereign, who has ‘married Gertrude, the widow of his 
Drother and predecessor, We next see Hamlat ‘himself, in deep 
mourning, and so ostentatious in his grief for his lamented sire, that 
‘both king and queen remonstrate with him in the presence of the 
court, not, we should think, the best way of appealing: to the good 
sense of a young man. The king gives him consolation by the novel 
information that everybody's father must die some time or another; 
and then, on Hamlet's promising to keep up his spirits a little better, 
his majesty is so delighted that he orders cannon to bé let off every 
time he takes a drink during the rest of the day. The royal couple 
and the court walk off, and then’ Hamlet indulges in a long aid 
passionate soliloquy, wishes his flesh would melt:into dew, or that, i 
the absence of a phenomenon that might puzzle Lord Bacon, it-were 
not improper to commit suicide. Having relieved his mind) farther 
by general abuse of the world, he relieves our suspense by letting us 
sliscover that all this rage is because his mother has chosen to many 
second time, and to espouse her brother-in-law, which we admitwas 
indiscreet in a middle-aged lady ; but as it is not opposed to Danish 
law, we think the son’s violence may be somewhat in excess of the 
wrong. But his tirade is cut short by the entrance of his friend and 
the two officers, who proceed totell him the ghost story. He waliantly 
declares that he will see the spectre himself, and talk to it even if 
the infernal regions should gape—as the impartial part of the audience 
was in danger of doing several times during the play—and bid him 
hold his tongue. We next are introduced to a foolish old couneiiller, 
called Polonius, who has a son and daughter, Lacrtes and Ophelia. 
‘The former he is about to send on his travels, which he does with some 
really admirable advice, entirely out of place ina play, but whieh if 
Mr, Shakspeare will take it out, and publish it as an educational treet, 
will be useful to many young persons. ‘The father’s paternal treatment 
of his fiery son is singularly contrasted with bis rudeness, almost | 
Drutality, to his gentle daughter, between whom-and Hamlet, it seems 
there have been love-passages (the prince was a beau of the fmt 
water before his father’s death, an event which we know always 
depresses young princes into abject dejection}; and the gentlemanly 
‘old councillor, in the coarsest terms, wars the: young Iady/of the 
peril of flirtation with a prince, and even intimates his 

may hear of the final and. interesting result possible in the casé of 
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such a liaison, Ophelia is naturally wounded and rather silent, but 
promises ito be particularly discrect. 

‘But there are great tidings for Hamlet, who duly meets the ghost, 
ard is informed by that impersonal personage that Claudius the 
‘king murdered his predecessor, the original of the ghost, by pouring 
some curious poison into his ears, when he was sleeping one after- 
noon in the open air. As this singular defiance of anatomical pro- 
bability is in the old story, we must not blame Mr. Shakspeare for 
adopting it, though this is a case m which he might with advantage 
have performed some of that manipulation which he often employs 
in aless desirable manner. Hamlet swallows the poison—or rather 
‘the story of the poison—and having been requested by the ghost nat 
to inelude his estimable mother in any vengeance he may intend— 
‘vous to remember what has been said to him as long as he lives, 
which, considering the circumstances, is not an extraordinary promise 
to make. Binding his friends to secrecy, in a scene of considerable 
‘comic merit, and into which the ghost breaks with noises from 
underground that increase the comedy, and induce his son to chaff 
him as an old mole, and a fellow im the cellar, the young Prince, 
‘with 2 few extra curses, goes off to consider his revenge, and ends 
the act. The house did not seem to know what to make of the 
mixture of fun and horror, but the applause of Mr. Shakspeare’s 
patrons came down fast and furious, 

Te is not our intention to follow out the remaining acts.at similar 
Tength, as we only desired to show the peeuliar ideas which Mr. 
Shakspeare possesses as to the character and object of a tmgedy. We 
‘may be right, we may be wrong, but our impression has always been 
thaba tragedy was a lofty thing, and that the introduction of blue 
fire and jokes was alsolutely out of the question. We are quite 
sure that neither A2schylus, Sophocles, nor Euripides would. have 
‘treated much a subject in such a manner, but if these names convey 
any idea at all to Mr. Shakspeare, whose learning is not his forte, he 
can afford to smile at such criticism while his. plays enjoy a run, 
Whether, three hundred years hence, his own name will not be as 
girange fo everybody as those names probably are to him, is a 
question into which we will not enter. We proceed to indicate, ratber 
than to detail, the rest of the—well, tragedy. The best way which 
occurs to Hamlet for avenging his father is to pretend to be mad, 
and we admit that in the assumed character of a lunatic, he does 
make himself very disagreeable indeed, not only to his step-father 
and his mother, who descrve all that they get, but to poor Ophelia, 

+ who has done him noowrong, and is indeed a very yretey creation, im. 
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spite of her being, like most of Mr. Shakspeare’s female parts (when 
neither viragoes nor romps), without much character. She is as un- 





kindly treated by her lover a5 by the dramatist, It is made clear 
that Hamlet has induced her to believe in his affection, and she has 
repaid it passionately. Yet for the sake of carrying out his wild 
whim, he derides her gentle love, assails her with coarse satire, and 
advises her to go to a nunnery. Then, after a reproachful scene 
with his mother, so well written in the main, that we sighed, sf sir 
emnia He kills Polonius, whether by mistake or malice is not clear, 
and the double loss of lover and father sends the poor girl really 
out of her mind, and into a river, where her troubles end, Surely 
never had farce a grimmer finish. While condemning this part ef 
the play, we could gladly have been spared a word of remonstrance 
ag tothe character of a song which the author has chosen to pat 
into the mouth of a young lady of virtue and high breeding We 
are aware that he can defend it on the ground that the disturbance of 
‘mental power frequently reverses a heretofore modest nature, but the 
stage is not a place for the exhibition of such phenomena. Margraihur 
pucrisque—but we forget that Mr, Shakespeare is no great classic. 
When the hero of the play is not scolding his mother, insulting his 
mistress, or making bad jokes with the courtiers, we find him im 
comers delivering himself of long speeches of a highly didactic charac- 
ter, which shows that his parent, however unwise in her 
has caused her son’s education to be attended to. It is not impor 
sible that some of these orations may survive, and be recited by 
youths, at school breakings-up and the like, for many a day to come. 
But it occasionally occurs to Hamlet that his uncle deserves some 
kind of punishment, Suddenly the weak young man takes refuge 
the idea that the ghost mayhave deceived him. Accident, om which 
he depends for motive, brings some play-actors to the castle, where 
upon the prince, who is of a literary tum (and, indeed, forges Jetters 
later), finally sits down to dramatise the marder of his father, and 
having completed « litle charade upon this agreeable subject, causes 
it to be enacted before King, Queen, and court. Clauclius is either 
stricken with remorse or disgusted at the drama, for he rushes om 
of the hall of performance, and Hamlet, accepting the former solation, 
runs about in delight. The rest is soon told. He kills Polonius 
and Laertes returns to hear of the death of his father and sister 
We are in the last act brought into a churchyard, and 
pleasing spectacle of a grave being dug, amid the stupid ribald 
a couple of clownish sextons. ‘The funeral of Ophelia follows—we 
need hardly speak of the taste that brings a religious rite upea a 
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stage, but Mr. Shakespeare has already told us of the value he sets 
on such matters. Bat those who were not present will hardly 
believe that the climax of this scene is the leaping, first of Laertes 
and then of Hamlet, into the grave, where they have a fight! We 
feel that a statement of this fact is enough, and the toleration of such 
4 spectacle shows of what the audience was composed. 

‘The quarrel between Laertes and the slayer of his father, is 
patched up for the moment; but the prince is bent on vengeance, 
and being of much sterner stuff than Hamlet, goes direct to his mark. 
Both are good fencers, and it is arranged, the king being in alliance 
with Laertes, that the latter shall poison his foil, and twke an oppor- 
tunity of wounding Hamlet mortally, To make the result safer, the 
king (with some poverty of invention) employs poison also, and drugs 
a cup of wine. The combatants meet, in presence of the whole 
court, and at first display equal skill. The queen gets thirsty, and 
tips the poisoned cup, and then the fencers close, Hamlet ig wounded, 
gets angry, and closes; they change foils, and Laertes is in turn 
wounded. ‘The contrivance is clumsy enough, but we have no time 
to note it, for the queen and Laertes promptly die, and Hamlet, 
apprised that he has a poisoned weapon, stabs the king, and dies 
Fortinbras, the longexpected avenger, arrives to find four corpses, 
to which slaughter mast be added that of two courtiers who have 
‘been killed in England in obedience to forged letters put into their 
hands by Hamlet. Add the deaths of Ophelia and her father, and 
eight of the principal personages have perished by violent deaths in 
this gracious play. 

We have only to add that it was admirably acted by all the per- 
formers, to whom indeed the author will owe any share of success, 
if any be obtained, now that the packed audience haveseparated. The 
labels descriptive of the scenes were boldly and beautifully written, 
and the arms was hung with exquisite neatness. The prompter was 
seldom wanted, but when required he gave the cue with a prompti- 
tude and adroimess which deserve all credit. The feuitsellers were 
im clean clothes, their civility was remarkable, and their wares ex- 
cellent, and in fact all concerned had done their work perfectly, with 
the exception of the author, to whom we really mast tender counsel 
that he abandon a walk of literature for which he is perfectly unfitted; 
and give his attention to the commercial pursuits, from which, if 
report speaks truce, he withdrew in an evil hour to attempt success as 
a dramatist. 

Summizy Brooks. 
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PLAYERS AND LOOKERS ON. 
CHAPTER J. 


HAD been long a wanderer, and now stood in sight of the 

place T had ever looked upon as home, held back bya 

thousand busy fancies. Another half hour, and T should 

be in the midst of all that my heart held dearest; yet E 
lingered, 1 knew not why, upon the very threshold: of content, and 
played with the luxury of anticipation. Leaving my horse at the 
village inn, I walked slowly up the hill, and musing, leant across the 
gate where five years before I had said good-bye to Nelly, Five 
years! it was a long time, at Icast in our lives. I knew myself to be 
changed ; in all things but one a different person to the boy who one 
early morning in summer had cast back many lingering looks upon 
the old house he now returned to, Should J, who ¢ame back 
altered, find those T had left the same? Should F quietly resume 
my long vacant pluce? Perhaps, I thought, T may have outgrown 
it,—or perhaps in my absence it may have been filled up by some 
other. 

A feeling of disquietude was gaining fast upon me, when a turn be 
the road brought me within sight of the old manorhouse, whiel 
seemed, as it lay before me in the warm September aftemoon, to 
nod and smile away every doubt I was revolving ; the waning sun- 
light flickered from window to windaow—and T never knew a house 
that had so many,—as if it were saying after its manner, “a hundred 
thousand welcomes home.” It had been originally a religious 
house, and still, a venerable grey deceiver, kept up the outward 
semblance of quietness, and, folded within its ancient woods, looked 
as if it had stepped back a few paces from the world, being none 
the less, as it must have well known, the gayest and busiest house 
in the county. At once the gayest and the busiest, for here the dale 
was only apparently linked with the far micute ; a serious tone was at 
work beneath all the glee and merry-making that went forward, with 
a presiding hand that would not permit love itself to remain lovedn- 
idleness. 

“A charming woman is Lady Aspinall.” “A wonderful women 
is Lady Aspinall.” 
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‘The second of these two epithets I always thought followed close 
‘upon the first in a sort of trepidation, as if the speaker were depre- 
cating the influence he confessed. Lady Aspinall, it was certain, 
gots a wonderful woman; too much the world’s servant, yet not 
altogether its slave, she was at once better and worse than it thought 
her. Had she lived in a less settled age, she could scarcely, with 
such a genius for plot and strategy, have kept her head very safe: 
‘as it was, her heart had not escaped being in some measure subdued, 
like the Dyer's hand, 

° “To that it worked in ;”” 


she breathed in a factitious atmosphere ; were the world, in obedience 
to a poet's wish, to have rolled back and brought again the age of 
gold, I know not how she could have existed, For Lady Aspinall 
had never, even in her youngest days, been a dweller in Arcadia, 
Bom and brought up in the House of Riches, both her father and 
first hnsband being wealthy Londan merchants, she had passed by 
her marriage with my uncle into the House of Honour, and never 
was there a more auspicious planetary conjunction, The great 
family tree of Aspinall, which, standing just where it was planted at 
the Conquest, had not a little exhausted the riches of its soil, felt 
@ new sap strike through it, and begun, like the banyan, to take 
fresh root at its remote extremities, so soon as this lady, in the mild 
‘noon of her refulgent summer, took the old priory and its belongings 
under her benignant sway. She found it full of children, as my uncle, 
like herself, had been previously married ; encumbrances, some would 
‘have thought them,—they were not such to Lady Aspinall. 

‘Between her city and her county connection, between Leaden 
Hall and St. Stephen’s, her resources were unfailing. She provided 
for us all, sons, and nephews, and cousins, far away twigs and 
scions, remote and previously uncared for,—for she was the one 
person, in and of the world, that liked a poor relation as well if 
‘Not better than a rich one; she loved the excitement of a full hand, 
and had in her way, too great 2 soul to give all her attention to the 
court cards. 

Th was not pleasant, perhaps, to feel oneselfa card in those skilful 
hands, even under the certainty of being played out, when the time 
came, to the very fullest advantage. I never liked it; I had been 
trained! in a school (certainly not one of Design), so much unlike 
the one over which shic presided, that it was impossible I should 
prove a very docile pupil I was about fifteen when my yoor 
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father’s death, by consigning me to my uncle's guardianskig, wade 
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over to my lady aunt's fashioning as stubborn a picce of the mw 
material of boyhood as her plastic genius had often been exercised 
upon, My mother died when I was too young to remember her, 
My father liked to have me always about him. He was a barrister 
of brilliant talents and ultra-liberal opinions ; and our house was the 
rendezvous of half the choice and vehement spirits in London, ata 
time when political discussion ran as high as the interests with which 
it was concerned were deep and vital. 1 grew familiar with the 
names and watchwords of party while I sat on my father's knee, 
and played with his chain and seals; and while other children were 
thinking about tops and marbles, had amassed treasures of my own, 
quite as hard and hollow, in the shape of opinions and arguments, 
upon all the great questions I heard agitated around me, which 
I kept tied up in bundles ready to be unpacked at the shortest 
notice, Out of this forcing-house of contention I came forth what 
looks like, as I review my former self through the dim mist of 
years, a very disagreeable youth—awkward, obstinate, and com 
ceited ; most ignorant of the very things I most contemned—the 
world and its conventions, and yet honest, a rude reformer, a rigid 
iconoclast, striking at I knew not what, I stood up before my aunt, 
the very personification of that uncompromising letter in the nursery 
alphabet— 
Q, that would not besd down 3” 


and from my unbrushed hair to my untied shoe-strings, took a 
austere pleasure in showing her upon every available occasion, how 
lightly I sat to every code and tradition that she held most vene- 
mible. But though I might contradict, 1 could not vex her; @ shake 
of the head, half depreeatory and wholly-good humoured, and a 
“pity that Philip will not do himself more justice,” was the only 
return to my unprovoked hostilities. There is no. perseverance #0 
potent as that of good humour, and hers was unfailing. 

Perhaps, beneath the crust of my eccentricity, she saw some 
serviceable stuff; or, perhaps, and this is possibly the more just 
as well as more generous supposition, she fed the true and friendly 
interest that she ever showed me. For who js in all things com 
sistent to his creed, be it lofty or ignoble? Hers was so narom, 
that her heart, I well believe, sometimes lifted her above it; but 
however that might be, my antagonism, finding nothing to work 
upon, did not long continue: the social Crusade, righteous as 
had at first seemed to me, was soon over; a silent influence was 
atwork, Arthur, my handsome, good-natured cousin (of whom more 
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hereafter), might well make himself merry with the idea of “ Baron 
Grimm,” as he was wont to call me, taking lessons in dancing, My 
aunt might, if she pleased, smile to think that she wound me, as she 
wound everybody else, round her little finger. 

Her finger! Tt was Nelly, who, then but a little girl, stole quietly, 
and like a sty sunbeam, within the chambers of my neglected 
‘heart, breathing away the dust from its crowded receptacles, drawing 
all things she found there to light and order. Once, it is true, as is 
the manner of these domestic sprites, whether they choose to nestle 
themselves in heart or cupboard, she was the cause of sad confusion 
among my household furniture, and yet (this is to anticipate) nothing 
was cither lost or broken, 

‘That Nelly should have ever liked me was an enigma; that she 
should have liked me better than she did Arthur remains among 
those unsolvable ones to which, as children say, “There is no 
answer, therefore we may give up guessing.” Arthur was handsome 
and good-humoured, I—ugly (I can the better afford, courteous 
reader, to confess it, because my features are of that cast which 
‘Time not finding much to steal from, deals with kindly)—in 
temper eccentric, and, to say the very least, peculiar, Fach of us, 
in our own way, idolised and petted our little cousin; and I can 
now understand better than I did then, how Nelly liked sy way, 
mugged though it might be, better than Arthur's, He patronised 
her; it was his way, in a careless and good-humoured, though lofty 
fashion, to do so with every one. I, amongst the rest, never in the 
Teast objected to it; and even to this day, when we are both grey- 
headed men, I would rather be patted on the back by Arthur, and 
feel, in some undefined manner, he still considers me under his 
protection, than receive the salaams of all the Indies, But it was 
otherwise with Nelly ; gay and open as was her temperament, lavish 
apparently of smiles and sunshine, there hung about her, even from 
her earliest childhood, an atmosphere, soft and breezy, yet none the 
Tess slightly refrigerating, which gave to all her sweetness a charm, 
as of a flower that diffuses, but does not waste its odours, Free and 
‘sportive as were all her girlish movements, they never carried her 
‘beyond the limits of a circle drawn round her, T imagine (by the 
| anconscious grace with which she moved within it), by the wand of 

the Fairy who had presided at her birth, Even asa child she could 

never be coaxed, by the merriest game at romps in the world, out of a 
| ‘certain demure propriety. It displeased her even in those early days 

that Arthur should call her “his little wife," and claim a sort of 
 matterofcourse, takenforgranted property in her, She exacted 
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nothing, yet liked, even then, the fealty and homage which lifted and 
niched her safe and high within the litle shrine which has always 
been her own, 

My Aunt Aspinall, T suppose, saw this, as she saw everything, and 
smiled through it all. Ever since Nelly, a well dowered, highly con- 
nected orphan, hacl been placed under my uncle's guardianship, to 
marry her to Arthur had been one of her settled points; ane she, 1 
imagine, being used to carry all points so planned and predetermined, 
looked upon it as wp fait accompli, and, calmly abiding ‘her time, 
took little account meanwhile of a childish preference. However 
this might be, she was far too wise a woman to worry either herself 
or us over doubtful and remote contingencies. My appointed career 
was the Diplomatic : ateighteen Iwas to be sent upon the Continent, 
with the prospect of being many years absent ; during all whieh time 
Arthur, who was going into the Guards, would beat, orat least about, 
home. So she sav, and heard, and said nothing; and wove through 
all, like some lady of old romance, her silent, secret web. And all 
the while the woof and warp of her scheming was being crossed by 
threads, fragile and ephemeral as she might deem them,— 





\ Light a8 gossamers on green, 
By their shining only sees ;"" 


of « subier texture than the looms of a thousind such Aranet as 
Lady Aspinall could have furnished. Five years had come and gone. 
Should I find any of these lying where I had Jef them, in the calm 
and dewy glitter of the early summer morn? 

Such thoughts made my heart beat faster. Ansious and impatient, 
I still sought delay; and instead of keeping the direct road to the 
house, I struck off into a grassy wood walk which would bring me 
there, I well remembered, by a slight déour, All things about me 
were green and lonely. I paused, and without defining my senst- 
tions, felt the influence of a contrast with which life often presents 
us,—the outer calm, the inner perturbation,—when the stillness which 
was beginning to steal across my spirit was broken by the sound of 
advancing voices. Many they seemed, and cheerful; while a fight, 
clear laugh came floating on before the speakers, as if to berald the 
approach of gaiety and youth: in a moment I found myself im ihe 
centre of i mery group. ‘There was surprise, and greeting, and 
exclamation,— Philip !" “ Arthur |" “Nelly 1" 

T saw and heard no more; there were young ladies, young geal | 
men, and, I believe, greyhounds and pointers about me; but these | 
‘all vanished, T never knew where or how—and we three friends, belt | 
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to cach other, wandered home together, oh! how slowly. There was 
‘no blank between us, no strangeness, no chill to be taken off each 
other's hearts before we could feel once again comfortably at home 
there. We found my aunt sauntering up and down the terrace, with 
her accustomed slow anc meditative step. She turned upon me the 
same bland and beaming countenance I had left, save that, perhaps, 
‘the microscopic eye might detect here and there an added line and 
wrinkle, those Runie characters in which ‘lime and care record so 
much thoughtful experience. But the smile she met me with was so 
kind, ancl 90 exactly like the one with which she parted from me, that 
T could have fancied—and perhaps not without being very far wrong — 
that it had never left her lips during my five years’ absence. Yet her 
‘manner, however little it might flatter individual vanity, was never 
without its gracious and genial charm ; for if she gave herself to 
none, she /or herself for the moment most completely to whoever 
might claim that moment's attention. She hac never missed me for 
the last five years, and could do without me, I well knew, for the 
next five hundred. Yet she made me feel, as I followed her into my 
uncle's library, and listened to her confidential semi.whispering, as ic 
* Philip " had been, was now, and ever would be, her all in all. 

‘My uncle was delighted to see me. I cannot help, when I re- 
member how much I owe to him, half reproaching myself for having 
“kept him so long in the background ; but it was the place he best 
loved to occupy. He was a man of high principles and respectable 
talents ; good-natured, grave, and solid, he was the oracle of the 
country gentlemen for miles round, and uninterruptedly immersed in 
county business, he seemed to have made over the Home Depart- 
ment to his wife, for whose abilities he entertained a cordial admira~ 
tion. Yet I believe he acted, perhaps unconsciously, as a wholesome 
‘counterpoise to his versatile partner: at least, I know he could some- 
times, when occasion required, look up from the midst of his plans of 
“yoads and models of bridges, and show that, slackly as he chose to 
“hold the reins, he did hold, and could tighten them at his will and 


Our greetings were soon over: he was glad to have me back again, 
cand I knew it. Larly Aspinall, who had always administered to the 
small change of their joint social expenditure, talked and questioned, 
ms was her wont, for both, We stood chatting together at the 
"window ; Arthur and Nelly still lingered on the terrace, waiting for 
me to rejoin them when our colloquy was over. T had now time to 
sr them—T mean with my cyes—and confirm the impression which, 
as we walked home together, my heart had taken, without wuch Si 
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from those outward organs. I could not say that Nelly was alverad, 
as that word, even when spoken in its kindliest sense, never fails to 
carry with it a certain sadness; it was not change, but expansion. 
Still slight and girlish, and no taller than I had left her, she had 
bloomed into a loveliness of which her former self had been but the 
hint and promise. I remember at this moment the attitude—half 
musing, half impatient—in which she stood upon the terrace, the 
warmth upon her cheek and lip, the light upon her brow, the tender, 
quiet, and, as it were, satisfied expression of her whole countenance, 
as she raised it to say something to Arthur. In him a change was 
more manifest. I looked at him, say rather up to him, with admirs- 
tion. About his whole appearance there was something which I can 
only describe by saying that it is never to be met with out of England 
—a national type seldom even here produced to such perfection, I 
think he would have been what is called “ oppressively handsome," 
lout for the relief of a careless Jon/ommie natural to him, and now 
enhanced by a soldierly frankness of bearing, as he had served, since 
we parted, in the Peninsula, 

My Aunt Aspinall’s eyes followed in the direction mine had 
taken, 

“Ah!" she exclaimed, half absendly; “Arthur and Nelly—a 
charming pair, are they not?” 

But 1 made no answer, and did not return to the terrace, ‘The 
sunlight seemed to have left it very suddenly, and X walked ep- 
stairs, slowly and mechanically, to dress for dinner, instead of reach- 
ing my little bedroom, high up in the third story, by three steps at a 
bound, as I should have done before that slightand apparently casual 
observation, 


CHAPTER If. 


ANp now, dear reader, though I have taken you thus far into my 
confidence, it might be trespassing too far upon yours to ask if you 
have ever felt what I am about to describe. Your experiences, how- 
ever, both in love and friendship, have been of the kindest, if they 
furnish you with no key to my meaning when I say that while Nelly, 
Arthur, and I continued on an apparently intimate footing, and were 
never, I am sure, crossed by a thought regarding cach other that was 
not of the friendliest nature, a secret restraint stole within the spirit 
of our intercourse, robbing it of half its charm, It was in yain to 
wrestle with « phantom that never assumed a distinct outline. Yet, 
thin as it was, and bodiless and impalpable, the most solid substance 
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« 
of reality could not have interposed more surely between ws and the 
open heaven of confidence, Nowand then a ray of heart-warm fecl- 
‘ing would, as it were, pierce the misty curtain; a breeze setting in 
from some sunny quarter would begin to lift it ac the edges ; another 
‘breath, I thought, and it may be dispersed for ever—but, no, it was 
sure to gather and resettle, Mornings followed, and after them even- 
ings, and found us three still together—together and apart—never 
again did we seem so near cach other as we had been in that first 
homeward walk, 

have said that Nelly was reserved, though I believe no one but 
‘myself ever thought her so, simply because no one knew her so well, 
She seldom showed Aerseif, her whole self ; yet all that she allowed to 
transpire was so kind and gentle that themany, as they might well be, 
were satisfied with it, and sought no further; but I had once been 
within, and knew that there was something richer, deeper, warmer, 
which I was no more admitted to, The house, that autumn, was full 
of company—crowded with gay young people, among whom Nelly 
wig an object of general attention, and in more than one case, as I 
could see plainly, of particular interest ; but all this homage, whether 
it came to her by right of her position as young lady of the house, or 
in virtue of claims more strictly personal, she withdrew from, Even 
seeming to repulse would have been so foreign to her, that something 
in her nature seemed to render it unnecessary. She never spoke, or 
needed to speak the words—“ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further; 
and yet they were felt and obeyed byall, save by me, for whom no 
such line along the sands existed. With Arthur only was Nelly a5 
‘she had been with me; that in days that were now no more to be 
recalled—tender, childlike, and confiding—the understanding be- 
tween them seemed perfect ; too much so, I should have imagined, 
for lovers, who generally contrive either to find or make for them: 
selves some cause for disquictude ; but so, I thought, may true love 
Jook—clear and unruffled to its very depths—when it has kept, as it 
so scldom ean, its even tenour, and run a course as smooth and 
steady as with them. Having been together from childhood, it was 
-materal that their manner towards each other should be characterised 
by few of Love's customary signs. Clouds and shadows, faint blushes, 
and momentary chills, these belong to the dawn of fecling, and theirs 
~ had already mounted to its meridian, And yet they still remained 
‘outwardly, upon the face of cousinship, no one, except perhaps the 
old servants, spoke of them as being engaged ; but all looked 
a thing that would be—Lady Aspinall had carried 
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‘The last it might seem that she would care to camy: Arther was 

at once her favourite and her youngest son, now: that hhis destinies 
were settled, and so happily, she might be said to be: 
Vacation of her life. But it was not in’ her nature to take a whole 
holiday; at that moment I believe, she had placed my fortunes 
under her pillow, and was revolving some scheme for making me tich 
and happy and sefffaf, This term with her was compendious of all 
things eligible. A good appointment, a wealthy marriage, a summing 
up of all consummations discreetly to be wished for—* should like 
to see Philip settled.” 

Yet too little grateful was I, I fear, for this friendly interest, and 
in no mood certainly to assist it by any exertions of my own. 
Chilled, and weary, and indifferent, I only wished to be let alone; 
and had not even energy, little enjoyment as now remained for me 
at the Priory, to think of spending my remaining months of libeny 
elsewhere, I would rather, like a ghost, stay haunting about the 
place where I had once been happy. Arthur and Nelly, little as 
‘they might now care about me, whom had I in the world but them? 
So'I stayed on, vexed and unhappy. and injured, and being angry 
1 knew not with whom, chose, in my uncertainty, a sure, If not very 
rational revenge, in wreaking it upon myself. I gradually withdrew 
from. their society, rejected their friendly overtures, and they were 
many, for mutual companionship, and fell back in some 
the harsh and unsociable habits of my boyhood. I began to: spend 
much of my time in my own room, and took up some “study s" T 
forget now its precise nature, only judging from its results it must 
have been of the very brownest complexion, Once more I was set 
down as “odd.” Young ladies believed T was, or could be, very 
clever, and were afraid of me, Young men on the whole knew not 
what to make of me; so I carried, wherever I went, & sort of solitude 
about me, ont of which Arthur kindly, and Nelly ‘idly soils 
times even a little sadly, tried tocoax me, but in vain, 

And time wore on, and the days rowing wintry bromgtietiaal 
Nelly’s birthday, her twenty-first. My aunt, who never forgot any 
thing that ought to be remembered, kept all birthdays with their due 
honours, and intending to celebrate this with more than usual state, 
had decided that we should have a ball. Nelly did not: 
to care much about gaicty, but in this affair, perhaps 
stance to please my aunt, who was trying to please her, | 
lively interest, and many and deep were the 
Arthur held together, over lithe matters connected : 
they tried sometimes to make me a party, but without 
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‘day arrived, and my studies, which had for some time previous been 
‘unusually engrossing, were, on that morning, I remember, altogether 
unremitting ; the house was a scene of, to balldovers, delightful con- 
fusion: my uncle and I dined by ourselves in the library, drawn 
together by 2 sense of mutual isolation from the bustle which sur- 
rounded us. He kept me with him chatting until the dusk was 
falling, when I set forth upon a long solitary ramble ; the moon arose 
upon my way, and by the time I returned to the house, lights were 
glancing from every window, and 1 was greeted as I entered by a 
‘sort of murmur, seeming to pervade the whole mansion, the hum of 
joyful preparation, that deepened as the night advanced. I soon 
gained the solitude of my chamber, and being in no mood for con- 
nected thought, sat over the fire, and listened to the ceaseless sound 
of feet upon the stairs, the hasty clattering of doors, and the now 
‘not unfrequent sound of arriving carriages. I was startled out of my 
abstraction by the entrance of some one who burst rather than came 
fnto the room, It was Arthur, dressed in full uniform, superb if the 
expression may be allowed, with spirits and good-humour, a mag- 
nificent figure, that seemed to fill my little apartment as a picture 
does its frame, 


CHAPTER Il. 


_ AS Arthur thus stood before me, he gave a reproachful look at my 
muddy boots and generally disarranged costume. 
“Not yet dressed,” he exclaimed, “and the dancing to begin in 
five minutes 1" 
“Very possibly,” I answered, with a coolness which I must con- 
fess was more than half assumed, “but £ have no intention of 
making my appearance. ‘These scenes are not my sphere. What 
thaye I to do in a ball-room?" 
“Why to dance, to be sure,” returned my cousin, looking at me in 
a sort of comic surprise ; “to dance and enjoy yourself like the rest 
of the world. Pulls are foolish things I dare say, but surely not 
“worth doing battle against. Leave Don Quixote to fight with wind- 
mills, and mistake them for giants, if he pleases, and get ready like 
‘a-sensible old boy. You shall stay in the sulks all to-morrow even- 





ing, and as many after it as you like—but not to night. Remember” 


_ it is Nelly's birthday.” 
| __ “Nelly’s birthday 1" 1 exclaimed indignantly, “as if she, or you, or 
} ——— in the house or world cared whether I go or stay away, 


| know whether Iwas in the room ox nov." 
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To which Arthur replied by laying a hand upon each of my 
shoulders, and saying, Oh, Philip, you foolish, foolish fellows" 

I do not know whether the stubborn spirit within me gave way 
beneath this peculiar mode of exorcism, which literally as well as 
metaphorically, shook me out of my resolution, or whether it was 
something in his tone, #o kind and brotherly, or in his clear honest 
eyes, looking straight into mine, that brought back the old feeling 
into my heart, and with it a mechanical instinct of obedience, 

‘Well I said, beginning to pull off my boots, “I suppose as 
usual you must have it your own wa} 

“Of course I must,” he said, quietly, “or else I should not be my 
mother’s son. But come now, make haste and dress; there's not s 
servant to be had at this moment for love or money, so I will be 
your valet, and see that you make yourself presentable, and do not 
look altogether unlike a person of whom great things are expected 
I believe, however, I should make by far the better diplomatist of 
the two,” 

So Arthur stayed,—standing with his back to the fire quizzing my 
slender appointments, throwing out every now and then a ensual 
hint, under the firm impression that he was materially advancing my 
progress: and certainly, being no great adept in the art of dress, 
Iwas in so fara gainer by his superior science, that I never made 
a toilette at once so hasty and so satisfactory. In an ineredibly 
short space of time, we were descending the stairs together, Arthur 
calling me the captive knight, and exulting openly in his triumph. [ 
shall never forget the brightness of the scene as we entered the dancing 
room—my aunt Aspinall's expansive smile that seemed to include 
the whole hall within its genial coruscation, or the look which Nelly 
turned round upon us a3 we came in together—a kind look, and 
yet I fancied (though Arthur did not betray the secret of my per: 
versity), a litle reproachful. Oh, that evening! itwas like a leaf 
torn out of a happier volume than that which had lately beer my 
lesson-book. Memory turns over many and many a page, before it 
and after, yet lights upon none that gleams out of such an i/lumined 
margin! The county paper, deep in Lady Aspinall’s interest, dwelt, 
in describing it, upon “the galaxy of assembled beauty," a phrase 
for once not hackneyed out of truth, for I saw no face that was not 

“handsome, no looks that evening that were not happy; the very 
flowers that festooned the rooms seemed to glow, as if lamp-lit from 
their hearts ; the music spoke. Often since my retum had Nellyand 
I been alone together, with a world of silence and constraint be 
‘tween us; now, in the giddy revel, the whirl of excitement that sti 
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rounded us, we found a deeper silence, a truer solitude,—the eddy 
drifted us together, we were alone, really near each other as we had 
been when children, and as happy. 

Nelly danced, of course, with Arthur, and with many others; but 
Twas the whole of that night—I knew it, and so did she—none the 
Jess her true partner, the sharer of whatever enjoyment it brought 
her, I followed her like her shaclow, and was, perhaps to the many, 
as little an object of remark or observation. Arthur, while bent upon 
his own amusement, seemed ever near us, like a protecting genius, 
and in the splendour which he cast about him, I was content to be 
obliterated and happy. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tresemerr that same night, or rather moming, how long, after 
the house was silent, the lights extinguished, and everybody else 
asleep and dreaming, I stood at my window looking out into the 
moonlight, dreaming, but not asleep. From the moon surely, or 
some planet more gentle and benignant than this one upon which 
we toil and suffer, that night in its balm and blessedness must have 
‘been dropt down upon our carth, and drawn up again as suddenly ; 
for morning came, and after it many and many another, announcing 
to me with bleak and chilling pertinacity, that 1 had been like the 
Prince in the Arabian story, lifted up heavenwards in a dream, only 
to be set down again, just where that dream had found me, To have 
to fall back upon life's prose after such a brief, sweet glimpse of its 
metry, was too much for my philosophy. 1 took to it most unkindly, 
‘but there was no resource. Arthur and Nelly were now inseparable, 
$0 Wrapped up it scemed in one another, as to be exclusive, without 
intending it, of everybody else. I was myself so restless and un- 
happy, that I became a sort of unconscious spy upon their behaviour; 
and in my morbid watchfulness, jealous both e/ and for them, I saw 
@ great deal which puzzled meas much as it pleased me little,—more 
€specially in Arthur, whose manner often struck me as strangely 
absent and preoccupied. Sometimes, when entirely off his guard, 
his features settled into a cast of anxicty, 30 forcign to their natural 
‘expression, and so unsuited to his prospects, that 1 knew not on what 
grounds to account for it. 1 knew Arthur to be in debt; he had 
always been a little reckless about his expenditure, but even the sup- 
position of his being more deeply embarrassed than I had reason to 
think likely, would scarcely in his peculiarly gay and insoncieat tem- 
perament justify 2 more than momentary gloom, Wt was evulert Yak 
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Arthur, favourite of nature and fortune, was by no mear 
yet no less plain that he hac something upon keer ce 
with Nelly, his thoughts seemed often elsewhere, yet he was never 
easy without her, ‘Their conferences scemed endless. Tt was Arthur's 
way and habit which he had inherited from his mother, and ome 
which I think made him very attractive, to Invest all his communica 
tions with an air of secresy. You felt they were fo yow alone, when 
he talked to you; if only about his dogs or his fishing, there was 
something bewitching in finding yourself drawn into a Tittle ring fence 
of confidences, shutting out all the rest of the world. 

“T want you, Nelly, just for a few moments.” How 
yet quickly she used to respond to this summons, which I used te 
think would have offended her five or six years ago; but her equa- 
nimity was never ruffled, except when Lady Aspinall, now grown teo 
secure to be cautious, would sometimes think alond so far as to 
couple her name with Arthur's, Once I remember she did this very 
openly, concluding some little prides wing oe about a drive with “and 
Arthur and Nelly together of warse." ‘Then Nelly looked: much 
disturbed, and also a little angry; and Arthur coloured, but looked 
upon the whole amused, and tried to catch ber eye, but could not — 

All these things perplexed me. I was angry with them 
50 unlike their old open-hearted selves, vexed with what I saw, still 
more vexed with mysclf for secing, What right had I over them oe 
their actions? I was ashamed of my selfconstituted watch, yet 
weary and sick of my own vigilance, kept it still. 1 do not know 
whether Nelly saw this and resented it, but her manner to me under 
went a visible change ; it had always been kind, and I was some 
times inclined to think anxious and compassionate, as if she knew 
that Iwas not happy, without divining the secret of my disquietude: 
She had made many efforts to draw me out of iny moody abstraction, 
but these ceased, as if she did not choose any longer to be 
and her manner became cold and distant, so that days 
went over without our exchanging a word beyond the | 
greetings. As I had always been.“odd,” and had 1 
that chiefly linked me to sociability, I began to enter upon 
leges of eccentricity. Nobody, I think, much observed | 
me, except my aunt, among whose fanlocciné I, the only one yet se 
provided for, played, I have no doubt, a very important 
having no definite character assigned upon our little social | 
sank gradually into the walking gentleman of the old | 
persemmage muet, of whom nothing is demanded ore 
T was quite surprised one evening, when all our yo 
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being merry, to see a nice little girl come forward and insist that T 
should take a share in some game which was going on with great spirit. 
“Why will you never play with us, Mr. Philip?” she said, simply. 
“Dam sure you can, if you did but choose.” 
Ttook her on my knee, while she gave me instructions as to what 
was going forward. It was the game of Proverbs, I think they 
called it, carried on by questions and answers. 
‘The one which fell to my lot was—** Do you believe in dreams?” 
‘The question came from Nelly, and I made answer in that low, bitter 
tone, addressed af ax much as 4 the inquirer, “ Perhaps T do—a 
little 5 they suit this world, being about as true as anything in it." 
‘The little girl clapped her hands in exultation. My word was 
“world,” and £ had brought it in, she whispered to me, very cleverly. 
But Nelly was not so well satisfied, and, after our game was over, 
came back to me, and said, almost severely, * Why will you say such 
hard, bitter things, Philip? Tam sure you do not think them, or else 
you must indeed be changed from old times.” 
* And if Lam changed, Nelly," 1 answered, but in a milder tone, 
“can you wonder at it? Would it not be more singular if I remained 
the only one unaltered since the days you speak of?” 
‘She made me no answer, but drawing her chair to a table near 
us, took up a book, “Oh, now,” said the little girl, “ you must not 
read ; come and sit in the window seat with me and Mr, Philip, and 
talk tous." As she spoke she slid off my knee, and seated herself 
between us, holding a hand of cach, as if she feared to lose the chat 
she was anxious for. “ What sort of days were those you are talking 
aboat?” 
“Very happy ones,” said Nelly, smiling, yet sighing even with the 
amnile, so that I could not help finishing the sentence for her,—* Yet 
‘not happier than the present ones—at least to yov, Nelly.” 
“Tdo not know," she returned, “ that they were not happier. 1 
ami sure they were safer—freer—simpler.” Her lip quivered as she 
| spoke, and we pursued the subject no further. The little girl was a 
| medium between us. We chatted with and through her on no very 
| important matters, yet so pleasantly that an hour, I believe, had gone 
| by unperceived by any of us, before Arthur, who was that night in a 
‘very listless mood, stuntered up to join our little coterie. 

“You mist not come here, Mr. Arthur," said our little friend, 

> “we three are telling each other our secrets” 

“ “Seorets” returned Arthur, carelessly; “why, you are too young 
‘to have any, and Philip és too reserved to tell any, and you, Nelly? 
‘he said, looking at her very kindly, “know all of mine? 
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“ And Nelly," continued the persevering litte questioner, “is she 
to have none of her own?" 

© Not from me,” returned Arthur, laughing; “she never tells ine 
any, because I guess them all,” At this moment Lady Aspinall, who 
performed once or twice in the evening a sort of tour of inquiry 
round the room, came up to us. Arthur's voice sank inte a whi 
low and meaning, and intended only for the ear he was 
‘but it did not escape mine, then sharpened as I have said intoa 
morbid acuteness,—" Yes, Nelly, T guess them ail.” 

She coloured deeply, but looked up at Arthur very proudly, and 
after a few minutes’ silence rose and walked to another part of the 
room, It was the first instance in which anything said ordone by 
him had seemed to displease her; and even now her resentment, 
from whatever cause it might arise, was not of a very lasting natant. 
Almost immediately, and with an apparent unconsciousness of Raving 
offended her, he was by her side, looking more confidential and, it 
struck me, more anxious than usual. They talked together during 
the rest of the evening. My little playfellow was sent off to bed, and 
i sat by myself in the window seat, with my eyes half shut, and was 
imagined to be asleep, yet was not, but only dreaming. 

And so it was with me during the night. 1 slept little, but dreamt 
much, and some of my visions were so pleasing that I felt an anxiety, a 
‘one sometimes does, to knit wp their broken chain and dream them out 
at leisure in the broad daylight. 


CHAPTER V. 


I Hap a favourite out-door haunt in those days, a log hut, builf 
by myself and Arthur in our beyhood, and quaintly lined by Nelly 
with coloured mosses and fir cones, arranged in stars and diamonds, 
and all manner of fanciful devices. It Iny close to. the grassy wood 
walk, yet it had been our pleasure to conceal its entrance, #0 that 
the uninitiated might pass it by without discovering its existence: 
‘They, I dare say, had long ago forgotten that there was such a) 
but to me it was linked with happy associations of the little woodland 
drama of Robin Hood, Little John, and Maid Marian, that we there 
had been used in those days to enact together, with the aid of suck, 
stray scenes and “ properties" as we found about us ready mades 
and the “ Outlan’s Cave,” as we had then called it, still remained i 
favour, in moods like my present one, when 1 wished to shiaille mj 
Self into the “ mortal coil" of deep, uninterrupted abstraction, But 
this once my musings were strangely broken in upon. oe 
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“Yes, I remember," interrupted the lady, with a slight touch of 
asperity ; “and what she cou? see in him then, or wen, has always 
been my astonishment, He was the very strangest, ugliest boy, and 
I do think he has come back now a little betterlooking, perhaps, but 
more eccentric and unlike other people than ever.” 

“A little peculiar, perhaps, a fittle peculiar,” returned the good 
Captain in a patronising accent, * but a fine young man, and one, 
depend upon it, who will make his way in the world, and cut a good 
figure before those who live to see it,” 

How little did the worthy man think that the object of his friendly 
prophecy was then so near him! ‘The two pattered upon their way, 
and I, emerging from my unintentional ambush, returned home ; ther 
is, T reached the house in the usual way, but, for aught L knew to the 
contrary, so lost was I and absorbed in thought, I might have flown 
or swam there. ‘There was a knocking at my heart, a bold, sweet 
surmise that would be Jet in. Was this, then, the solution, so strange 
at once and simple, to all that had been so perplexing? Had the 
key, that I was too dull to find, been dropt upon my path by these 
random chatterers? Nelly! Arthur! Has this been a game at hide 
and seck, longer, but not half so merry as those we used to play 
together when children ? 

One of the servants met me as I entered. “Mr, Arthur, sir ba 
been seeking you all about. I believe he is now in my lady's dress 
ingtoom.” I looked up, and saw Nelly leaning over the banisters, 
She had scen me as I came, and was waiting to speak to me 
evidently with some anxiety, as I saw from her tearful agitated 
countenance, 

“Oh, Philip,” she said, “ we want you—we want you.” She and 
stood together for a few moments at the door of my aunt's room, 
while, with her hand upon the lock, she prepared me in 2 few Iyurried 
whispers for the scene that was going on within. Arthur had been 
long attached and engaged to a beautiful Mrs, Hervey, the widow of 
oné of his brother officers. They had been much thrown together, 
and under circumstances that had called forth feelings of peculiar 
interest. Arthur's heart was gone before he knew, “And the lady 
was poor, and had three children, and my aunt, you know" said 
Nelly, “has her own views; and Arthur felt that this attachment 
would not meet them, and had not known, just at once, how to break 
ittoher, And——" Nelly said no more, Arthur's heart had gone 
before he knew—before he knew that he had one. ‘To lose one’s 
heart may be a crime, but to fare one at all, is mot this the te 
‘eriginal mistake, and would not my aunt so consider it? She who 
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‘had planned for son’ and step-ton, daughter and step-daughter, that 
‘of ready-made felicity which seems, as we look round the world, 
to fit and wear @) as well as the article we choose for ourselves most 
show would she bear this selfassertion from her youngest 
and het favourite son? We entered. My uncle, so I discovered 
afterwards, was in the room, but, at the first glance, I saw no one but 
my aunt and Arthur, They sat, confronting cach other, looking most 
unlike their ‘everyday selves, and yet, strange to sy (a resemblance 
Thad never before perceived) most singularly like each other. My 
aunt looked/as I had never before seen her, flushed and indignant; 
and Arthur, very pale, wore about his eyes an air of settled, patient 
determination which fully justified his jesting declaration of being 
“his mother’s son." T'never saw an aspect which had so gained in 
dignity. He stood taller by the head and shoulders than the youth 
from whom J had parted so lately. He had shaken off concealment, 
and with it the embarrassing consciousness of a false position which 
fad lately begun to fetter him, and he now looked up, honest, 
truthful, and affectionate, every inch the man he was. 

“There was a pause a5 we came in. My aunt broke it by saying to 
me in a dry and severe tone—"And have you, too, Philip, been 
cognisant of this affair? Arthur's mother has been the only one, T 
suppose, left in the dark,” 

- But Nelly answered forme. “ Philip has known nothing till this 
momient of Arthur’s attachment to Mrs. Hervey, I," she continued, 
in a low tone, and blushing very deeply, “was the only one.” 

“Yes, and you, Eleanor,” returned my aunt, bursting into tears, 

and calling her, as is usual in moments of displeasure, by her name 

at full length ; “ You, Eleanor, the last person, the very last whom I 

could have suspected of so playing upon one who had stood to you 

in the place of a mother.” 

“Playing upon you!” exclaimed Nelly, with flash of sudden 
“What cr you mean, Aunt Aspinall?” 

“T mean," she said, losing for a moment (the single one, I believe, 
of her whole life) her long-practised, habitual selfcommand, “ that I 
have been the dupe ofa sct of children.” She rose, and paced up 
and down the room in violent agitation. My uncle, too, arose, and 
with his accustomed deliberation, led her to the open window. ‘There 
was a momentary silence, which Axthur was the first to break. 
“ Mother,” he sxid, quietly, “if you have indeed been deceived, it 
hhas not been by us, but by something in your own mind, which has 

a to plan for me and for Nelly things which never crossed our 
It i not her fault,” he continued, sth wore 
aS? 
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yehemence, “I suppose, nor mine, if we are differently comstiteted 
to those with whom you have had to do in general. My nature is 
one which does not easily adapt itself to arrangements. Jf I am 
ever to be happy, it must be by following where my heart leads; Dut 
to make me miserable, mother, wretched and good-for-nothing for 
the rest of my life, would not require the exertion of half your 
talents." 

Lady Aspinall turned from the window. Her face, though large 
tears were rolling down it, was calm. “Oh, Arthur," she exclaimed, 
‘that I should live to hear this from the lips of one of my children. 
I—I use my talents to make you miserable.” 

She said this with an air of dignity and tenderness that went 
straight to my heart, even mine, the stander-by, who knew that she 
was acting ; acting I mean, because, to her, life itself had grown a 
part not to be gone through in any other fashion—for this was with 
her a moment of real feeling. Arthur was penetrated with remorse 
“T did not,” he broke in, “say $0, mean so;” but Nelly stole sip to 
my aunt, put her arms about her neck, and kissed away those last 
resentful tears. “ No, dear aunt," she whispered, “you never made 
anyone among us miserable, only sometimes you may have tied, 
perhaps, just a little too much, to make us happy.” 

My uncle heard this, and laughed, and tumed to hie wife witha 
soothing, “Come, dear Frances,” until at last she-smiled, and kissed 


Arthur, and then Nelly, with a true mother’s kiss. _- 
And Arthur shook my hand, and looked at me as no one emi 
look but Arthur, but said nothing. — 


Arthur, T, and Nelly—we understood each other in that moment, 
and have done so ever since. 
Dora GReeNweLl. 
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U R authors and artists have 
long felt the want of a 
museum of costume, and. 

it still remains a void. 

‘True it is that since the 

time of Shakspeare we 

have made great pro- 
gress in the rendering 
both of pictorial and dra- 

} matic art, and even the 

sculptor of to-day can be 

herole without adopting 

» a toga ora buskin. Gar 

rick would not now be 

tolerated, as Macbeth, or 

Lear, in a court suit with 

a huge wig, playing to 

Cordelia in hoops. A mu- 

’ scum of costume should 

be in epochs, illustrated 

‘by model and by picture, 

somewhat as the French 

Gepartment in the Louvre, where they commenced with specimens col- 

lected from the International Exhibition of 1867, the admirable examples 

from Sweden, life-size figures, leaving little to be desired, either as 
models of the natives, or their habiliments, perfect studies alike useful 
to the ethnologist or the artist. Arms and armour have long been 
preserved, and many and beautiful are the examples that have been 
handed down to us—the museum of the Tower testifies to. this—whilst 
moth and damp have destroyed most textile rics and articles of 
leather, the form of which we alone know by picture, monument, or 
brass. Formerly, the only museum of costume was at Dresden, and 
that store bore resemblance to Ray-fair—being quite the opposite of 
popular wax-work displays, where, with some semblance of probability, 
probity is sct at nought. In 1862, Mr. Leighton, as superintendent of 
the “ Arts-Design” department of the International Exhibition, yrogaved 
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with a machine whereof the description exactly represents the old form of 
velocipede, only it was ornamented with 2 figure-head in the shape of an 
eagle whose outspread wings served as tillers to the stecring wheel, But 
this may not have been the earliest of pedal locomotors, It is natural to 
suppose that the idea would suggest itself to the first man who turned. 
alternate into circular motion—to the inventor of the crank, in fact. 


An fast snonth’s obituary notice of William Harrison, read “Mace 
fasten” for ““Macfarson,” ‘This is a printer's error. If those who are 
curious in such matters will consult “The Laughing Song” in Loder’s 

of “ The Night Dancers” they will discover a mistake of another 
kind, which Mr. Macfarren once made, 


In the old days, Zhe Gentleman's Magazine bad many imitators. They 
tried to work out some of Mr, Urban's subjects, as modern imitators of 
his new series have done; but they rarely interfered with his title, Dr. 
Jolmson attacked them fiercely nevertheless, called them quacks and 
robbers, and spoke of them with mingled contempt and pity. What 
would he hare said in behalf of his friend Cave, if some specially suc- 
cessful effort for additional popularity had brought out The Country 
Gentleman's Magazine, and The Young Gentleman's Magasine? The 
competition of 1750 was paradisiacal to that of the present century. One 
OF two worn-out garments which Sylvanus Urban recently threw aside 
are seized upon for a new periodical called The Rogister. We do not 
complain of thie ; but we should be glad if the writer of “ Dialogues of 
the Dead" in Once @ Weed would ask Dr. Johnson's opinion upon the 
present law of copyright, with special reference to the pirating of famous 
titles and well-known title pages. 


‘Tue Poct Laureate has been often credited with having originated the 
Idea, so happily worked out in his Prducess, of an university for ladies, 
With prades for proctors, dk for deans, 
‘And sweet gist-gratustes with their golden hair; 
‘but the outline of such an institution is to be found in one of the wn+ 
finished MSS, of no less a person than that of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who, in an cssay addressed to Queen Charlotte, written apparently 
while he was residing at East Burnham, soon after his marriage with 
Miss Linley, suggests the establishment of a college for Indies in England 
on the same plan as that followed by Madame de Maintenon at St. Cyr. 


‘The king, he supposes, would of course have no objection to “grant 
Hampton 
‘30 should your Majesty be the first member of it, Let the 


‘Court, or some other place, for the purpose,” and he adds 
(addressing the queen), “as it ts to be immediately under your Majesty's | 
constitution of ft ie like that of an university, your Majesty cwancdlion, 
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with some of the first ladies in the kingdom sub-chancellors; whose care 
it shall be to provide instructors of real merit. The élasses are to be 
distinguished by age, none by degree; for, as their, qualificatiog shoold 
be gentility, they are all equal. The instructors should be waren, except 
for the languages. Latin and Greck should not be learnt ; for the frown 
of pedantry destroys the blush of humility. ‘The practical part of the 
sciences should be taught, as for instance, astronomy, In. history. the 
ladies would find that there are other passions in man beside love.” And 
then after some remarks on novels and romances, which he sums ap by 
excluding from the ladies’ colleges “all novels that show human mature 
depraved,"—much as Plato banished poets from his model Republic,—he 
concluded by enumerating the good effects which the examples of female 
virtue would produce not only on the “girl of the period,” but on persons 
of the opposite sex, This essay is mentioned in Tom Moore’s * Life of 
Sheridan,” but as it does not appear in the published collections of his 
works, “Sylvanus Urban” may be pardoned for placing it on permanent 
record here, 


‘Wuar clastic consciences some strict church-gocrs enjoy! I live within 
a stone's throw of a church anda chapel, and the number of cabs and 
carriages that pass me on Sunday mornings—especially such damp ones 
ag we have lately had—full of godly folk going to pray that their hearte 
may be inclined to keep the law that prohibits the performance of work 
‘by Servants and eattle on the Sabbath day, impresses me with the belie 
that there is a yast deal more practical unholiness among goody people 
than they would have us believe, If you tax them with it they say that 
they must ride to church or stay at home, and that they hold the firet te 
be the Jeast of the two evils. Thus the fault is reflected upon those whose 
duty it is to arrange and furnish places of worship and those who onght 
to provide for the comforts and convenience of worshippers. Why should 
we, who must go wet-coated to church sometimes, be compelled to ‘sit in 
our watery garments, and soak our fect in the drippings from our 
umbrellas? Every church ought to be provided with proper receptacles 
for the weather shields that our climate renders necessary, either in the 
pews themselves, which are now most strangely deficient in this particular, 
or in some duly appointed vestibule, under the charge of an authorised 
attendant. Of the space that is sacrificed and the moncy that is spent 
upon adornment of ecclesiastical buildings, surely a little might be spared. 
to make them more fit to receive Christians than they now are, Cold, 
dreary, cheerless unfitness seems to be the highest aspiration of the 
designers of church interiors in the present day. 


A rriixp of ours has a very fine dog of the retriever breed. All who 
saw it advised that it should be sent to the Birmingham show, A ‘month 
ago it was resolved that this advice should be acted upon. The 
who had known the dog for years, was thereupon instructed to get the 


ail 
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animal into condition. Thomas began his work with tender care, dressing 
the dog’s coat, and looking after him with unusual attention. Nelson 
grew dull and moody under the treatment, and at last, when he was put 
‘into a new collar and saw himself dragging a spotless chain, he refused to 
‘notice his master or any ane else, “The dog evidently felt that he was the 
object of some wretched design. By-and-by the time for his removal 
arrived, Thomas patted him and coaxed him, but Nelson resisted all 
friendly appeals, though he permitted Thomas and a couple of other 
‘servants to lift him into an open light cart. The coachman chained his com~ 
panion to the seat, and away they started for the show. When just upon 
the borders of the family estate, Nelson suddenly leaped upon the coach- 
man, pulled him down upon his back, and seized the reins in his mouth. 
The horse, a quiet, steady beast, continued the even tenor of his way, and 
Thomas, in a wholesome fright, dared not interfere with the dog, which 
continued to exhibit ugly signs of desperation, Failing to stop the horse 
‘by means of the reins, Nelson, plunging to the full length of his chain, 
seized the horse's tail, and by this time Thomas coming to the front, 
turned the horse round, and drove home, unmolested by Nelson, who, 
‘however, regarded him with a watchful and threatening eye. “1 knew 
he'd never go, sir," said Thomas; “he never meant to go," and he did 
not go, The story is worthy of a place in “ Jesse's Ancedotes.” 


Iw the life of Perey by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A., prefised to“ the 
Folio MS" lately published, mention is made of Dromore having been, a 
century before Percy's time, the scene of the labours of Jeremy Taylor, 
who held the see in conjunction with those of Down and Connor, and is 
there buried. It ix in contemplation to erect a chancel there by way of 
‘memorial to the author of * Holy Living " and “ Holy Dying "a Bishop 
whose praise is in all the Churches—should funds sufficient be raised for 
the purpose. The Church population at Dromore is one of the largest in 
Ireland, amounting to 3,700, Mr. Pickford’s memoir of Percy has elicited 
from Mr. J, Payne Collier an interesting account of a personal recollection 
of the Bishop some sixty-five years ago, which is recorded in Notes and 
Queries. Mr. Collier also prints there a Morning Spring-Song,” which he 
imagines Percy to have capfed from some old lyrical work which had fallen 
in his way, though he has ransacked in vain to find it in the pages of 
Merrick, Drayton and Danicl, From internal evidence, it would not seem 
as if the arrow ever issued from the quiver of the Bishop, It has far more 
the joyous ring of old Herrick, who wrote— 


‘And that same flower which smiles to-day, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
OF’ SYLVANUS URBAN. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


MR, URRAN,—In looking over that very excellent work by John Henry 
Parker, Esq, F.S.A., &c, “An Introduction to the Study ef Gethie 
Architecture,” I came upon the following passage (p. 98), “At the sane 
period,” (1195-1205) * but continuing later, we have Glasgow Cathedral, 
the work commenced by Bishop Joceline, in 195: he was buried in the 
crypt, Which proves the completion of that part of the work, one of the 
finest crypts in existence.” Now, MR, URRAN, there is one oF two mis 
takes here; Joceline was not buried in Glasgow, but “he died at his old 
abbey of Melrose, and was also buried there, 1199. Again, Joceline did 
not commence this building in 1195, (or * between 1189 and t192 we find 
him anxiously engaged in the restoration of his cathedral,” the former 
one having been consumed by fire (igme consumpta). ‘To build his few 
one he seems to have imported (probably from England) one of the church 
building fraternities, then so common there, for which he obtained the 
royal protection ; he also at the same time formed.a society: to collect 
funds for his building, which was also sanctioned by the king “This 
building of Jocelinc’s being consecrated in 1197 also shows the anisiake 
of the above 1195 date. 

Again, this crypt of Glasgow Cathedral (the present one) seems notes 
have been built by Joceline, but by a successor of bis, vie, Bishop Ber 
dington, between 1233 and 1258. 

‘The style and character of the work of Glasgow crypt Is too florid to 
be so carly as Joccline’s time. There is a transitional pillar agar 
south-west corner of the said crypt, which looks like part of an older’ 
ing than the present ; it i about 6} feet high, over all, including ae 
pedestal, 21} inches broad and 5 inches thick, shaft 4 fect 1 inch high and 
47 inches through narrowest way, the shape being the “vesica 
sharp pointed oval; the capital is omamented with foliage, 
abacus, 6} inches thick, is octagonal, with the lower part chamfered of 
by a slight curve, with « small moulding on the Square close” above 
chamfer, the abacus is 31 inches across. ‘This pillar is supposed by local 

















antiquaries to be part of Joccline’s building ; it is attached to the wall. 
Mr. Honeyman, architect, who, in 1854, published a small panyphiet on 

“The Age of Glasgow Cathedral, and of the Effigy in the Crypt” (whieh 

effigy he proves to be Robert Wischeart’s, the “ Warlike Bishop 

is very decided in his opinion that the present crypt and choir are the 

work of Bishep Bondingvon, and vbat the nave is later stil, 
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_ Billings, again, say# that the whole lower division of the western end 
These two assertions look like contradictions, but 1 be~ 

Eppa asicreayay oe Supposing that Bondington really built 
the query arises, upon whar site did he build i? 

may haye built fis crypt on 4 new site immediately 

dof Jooline's building. Bondingion, desiring a new 

for his contemplated change in his cathedral services, 

‘one, on the completion of which he introduced the 


also established the liberties and customs of Salisbury as the con= 
stitution of Glasgow Cathedral, 

About 1260, therefore, we would have Bondington's new crypt and 
choir connected to Joceline’s building, Joccline’s portion, however, must 
haye been greatly altered since then, for assuring Billings to be correct 
in his above saotaton, ‘he also says that “the entire body of the nave 
‘is of much later 

‘The base of a naye is very plain, ao mouldings, but merely three dis- 
tinct slopes with a square break between each, which contrasts strongly 
with the more elaborate bases of the crypt and transopts ; the junction of 
the two bases is plainly scen outside of where the Norman pillar is 

1 shall say nothing further regarding this, but 1 consider that Glasgow 
Snell (which is the only one entire on the mainland of Scotland) 

to be fer more thoroughly examined and explained than it has 
yet poy 

_ There is some fine and curious work about it. On the east end of Lady 
‘Chapel, the two northern and two southern lancets have the tooth orna- 
ment deeply cut, running up beween the shafts; the capitals of the 
forthera ones especially being exquisitely carved, having a succession of 
pairs of doves pecking, enclosed in foliage, shaped into something like an 
‘ornamental heart. The capitals, also, immediately to the east of these, 
have grotesques, finely wrought, having the head of man, body of a 
and Hons’ clawa, and appear as if looking out from underacath the foliage 
above. 

‘The woth ornament is seen on face of arches leading from aisles of 
choir to nave, At two centre windows of cast end of crypt, the tooth 
‘ornament is also found finely and deeply undercut ; these two windows 
fare formed each of two lancets, which are connected on outside by a 
‘dripstone, which forms one pointed arch above, leaving a space which 
might have been pierced for tracery, but is not, 

‘Thore is no tracery in windows of crypt. In choir above, however, 
plate tracery is found, some of it of rather uncommon pattern, so far as 
‘Lam aware, several cyes having the form of a pointed trefoil arch, sup: 

by a row of small shafis, lying at an angle of about 45 degrees; 
‘approach at base—the shape of eye reminding one of a mitre. 

‘Every person must be struck with the diminutive appearance of Glasgow 
Sipe tle lll aaa account of the want of 

¢ “hese, however, and not so very long ago cither, existed ; 


A eeley that they did not form part of Jocetine’s. 
, and were only about Goo years old, they were quietly termed 
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to make room for—nothing! { most heartily join with Billings is his 
denunciation of this act of Vandalism, 

‘As a centre finial there is now stuck up a paltry cross in. place ofthe 
old Scottish lion which formerly sat there, It is a great pity that these 
and other landmarks, after having, through the courage of the craftsmen 
of Glasgow, escaped the storms of the sixteenth century, should in this 
nineteenth century have been tora down with the exlighéened sanction 
of those in authority. 

It is.a question with some whether our Scottish cathedrals and monas 
teries, built before the War of Independence, were of English or conti- 
nental construction, 1 therefore hope, by-andsby, to hear the opinion of 
Mr. Parker upon this point, 

T believe that he has fallen into the mistakes I alluded to, by imadver 
tently taking for granted as correct some remarks he bas read somewhere 
on the subject, he not having seen Glasgow Cathedral himself, or having 
had his attention particularly drawn to its history. 1 hope, however, be 
will now find an opportunity of examining it for himselfi—T aun, Ses, 


Peres, 






PARISH REGISTERS. 

Mx. Untax,—The following entry, somewhat similar to the ome you 
noticed in your number for January, occurs in the register for this 
parish —" 1674. Jan” 10", John, a negro servant of Mr. Pepperill, about 
the age of nineteen yeares, upon declaration of his faith before the enn 
gregation, was baptised.” This entry is the only one of the kind inthe 
whole set of registers, -Yours, &c., 





Bovinger, near Ongar. BRE 


OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 





SIR R. MAYNE, K.C.B. 


Arr the close of Iast yeur died, at his residence in Chester Square, from 
the effects ef an operation for an abscess, Sir Richard Mayno, Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. He was of Irish extraction, 
and was born in 179% He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
afterwards at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, where hetook the usual degrees, 
and being called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, he joined the Northern 
Cirenit. On the establishment of the new police, in 1829, he was 
Appointed, together with the late Col. Rowan, joint Commissioner of the 
Force; and in that position he had placed upon him the responsibility, 
not only of organising the force itself, but of providing the raw material 
‘out of which it was composed. In spite of the great unpopularity of the 
scheme, he succeeded in the task Iaid upon him ; dnd he received the 
Order of the Bath in recognition of his public services, He was a man 
of untiring energy and business habits; and bis popularity is shown by 
the fact that a large sum of money has been subscribed among members 
of the police force which he commanded, for the purpose of erecting a 
moaument to his memory. 








THE KING OF SIAM. 


We do not usually lock to royalty, and especially to the royalty of 
semi-civilisation, to furaish instances of scientific martyrdom. ‘Yet did 
the Supreme King of Siam die under circumstances that justify us in 
eiting bim as such an instance. Journeying to Hua Wan, to view the 
solar eclipse of August last, and to assist the French expedition in select. 
ing a station for its observers, he was attacked with fever, produced, it 
was thought, by junglc malaria. Eight Siamese men of rank who accom- 
panied him were similarly prostrated, and all have since died. The 
keing rallied and lingered till the first of October last, when the fever ter- 
minated fatally, Asan Oriental monareh he was a remarkable man, He 
was born on October 18, 1804, and educated at a Buddhist monastery. 
He studied all the Indo-China dialects, in middle life acquiting the 
Freneb language from Roman Catholic missionaries, and English by 
the assistance of missionaries from the United” Siates; he becune an 
extensive reader of European-and American publications. His reading 
‘engendered in hima taste for our European customs, which, as far as 
possible, he introduced and adopted in his court. When, and with what 
‘view, he commenced the pursuit of astronomical science, we know wots, 
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whether as a hobby or from the thought that it would bring benefit to his 
country and people. Certain it is,that as an astronomer, at layin 
deserves a higher place than we should accord to a mere amateur. 
contributed to the Bangkok Calendar calculations of eclipses and nae 
tions of stars by the moon, and otherwise so distinguished: his im the 
science that the Royal Astronomical Society elected him, in 1856, one of 
lts honorary fellows. Subsequently her Majesty sent him 2 present of 
books and scientific instruments in acknowledgment of the 

gifts laid at her fect by the Siamese ambassadors of 1857. His reign as 
Supreme King commenced in 1851, when popular acclamation called fim 
to the throne which, for twenty-seven years, had been held by an usurpery 
his brother, The bent of his mind influenced the acts of his governsnenty 
and to his enlightenment and liberality are to be ascribed the advamce- 
ment and prosperity that marked his reign, and that must ewert a happy 
influence upon the future well-being of the country. His regal same was 
Somdel Phra Paramandr Maha Mangkut, which signifies his Majesty the 
King encircled with the Great Crown. His eldest son, Chau Fa Chels 
Longkorn, has succeeded to the throne ; let us hope that he inherits the 
parental virtues, 


ROSSINI. 


In November last died, in his apartments in the Rue de Ia Chaussée 
dAntin, Paris, aged 76, Giacomo Rossini, the eminent composer. His 
death was not unexpected at the last, for his health had been gradually 
declining for some time previously, and he had already passed the allotted 
threescore years and ten. Though Italian by bith—his mative pact 
being Pesaro,—he was thoroughly French in all his ways and eymj 
perhaps because that nation appreciated his genius 0 well; be this as it 
may, however, it is certain that nowhere did he feel so much in his own 
clement as in the gay and brilliant Parisian society, among the highest 
circles of which he was always a well-received and welcome guest. 
Among his greatest friends were Auber, Meyerbeer, and Gustave Dont 
all of whom, together with many other men of note, he used te entertain 
liberally at his summer residence at Passy. Strangely enough, Aber useil 
to foretell in what order they would die; namely, first Meyerbeer, thes 
Rossini—which prediction came true; Auber, the surviver, is still hale 
and hearty, although senior to the two who have gone before him. “Te 
Viennese admired this great composer's works almost as much as the 
Parisians. However, he seems to have had little sympathy with German 
taste, as his music is of a less ponderous and grave style than that ct 
Mendelssohn and Becthoyen, their two greatest composers, In Lendot 
Rossini was well received ; he spent but five months én our eapéial, but 
in that short time he received no less a sum than 10,000/,, which iss 

in proof that we are fot unwilling to reward foreign 
eee, we have so little native merit on whieh to lavish it Rossini 
was twice married : his first wife was a Mdlle. Colbrand; she died in 
1845, and two years later he married Malle, Olympe P@insier, wb sus 
sires him. Mosé in Egitto” may be called his chefd'aawns, although 
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Poa nod eae ae in fact, so-many, that in this limited. 


At Naples “Semiramide” and “La Donna del Lago," also 
“Tancredi” and “La Gazea Ladra." Guillaume Tell,” is a charming 
operetta, which, compared with his great “ Stabat Mater,” shows how he 
could excel in different styles, Rospini’s admirers will be glad to hear 
that the inhabitants of his native place have resolved to erect a statue to 
the memory of * the Swan of Pesaro.” 


PRINCIPAL FORBES. 


ON the last day of the old year there died, at Clifton, at the age of 6a, 
James Dayid Forbes, D.C.L., and L.L.D., sometime Principal of the 
united colleges of St. Salvador and St, Leonard at St. Andrew's, He was 
son of the late Sir William Forbes, Bt, of Pitsligo, N, B, ; was born in 
1808, and was educated at the University of Edinburgh, where he gained 
early distinction by his devotion to natural science, In 1833, he was 

ted. Professor of Natural Philosophy in his University, and while 

this post he published his “Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” his 

“ Norway and its Glaciers,” and his “ Papers on the Theory of Glaciers.” 
‘He was also a large contributor, on subjects connected with his favourite 
science, to the Transactions of the Royal Societics of London and. 
Edinburgh, from whom he had received both the Keith and Rumford 
medals, He had resigned his Principalship a few months only before his 
decease. 





BARON DE ROTHSCHILD, 


Towanps the close of the month of Navember, died, at his residence 
at Paris, the Baron James Rothschild, aged upwards of 7a. He was one 
of the sons of Nathan Meyer Rothschild, the founder of the house which 
bears his name; and he had lived nearly all his life in Paris, where he 
was responsible for the administration of the branch house of the Roth- 
schilds, Mis connection with affairs of state in France dated from the 

, and he was in confidential relations with all the ministers of 

‘period, whom be aided with his counsel and intelligence. His action 
‘was not less during the reign of Louis Philippe, when he gave the greatest 
i ‘ways in France. The revolution of 

the general turmoil of the times, he 


helped to save the commerce and industry of the country from an addi- 
tional catastrophe; and, itis said, that the Bank of France and the house of 
Rothschild proved, at that time, the two pillars on which the state leant: 
“for support. He was commonly called “the King of Bankers and 

J and his taste and judgment in the fine arts were 
“mitted to be as sound and unquestionable as they wore in matters 
finance. He was generous and charitable, and extremely devete’ to Wie 
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family. In the Revolution of July he subscribed 12,000 francs for the 
wounded of “the three Days,” and no less than four times that amount 

for those wounded in the Revolution of February, although his a of 
‘Suresnes had been destroyed and sacked by the ungovernable mob, 

was a sound and sensible financier, and was thoroughly opposed | vat 
modern system of the Crédit Mobilicr, and, indeed, to all crude and rash 
speculations. He died so rich, thar legacy duty of 502,0004., at the rate 
of ene per cent., was paid on his property. 


M. BERRYER. 


Pinkke ANTOINE BERRYeX, the most eminent legal orator of modern 
France, who died at the close of November last, was the son of Pierre N. 
Berryer, a eclebrated advocate in his day, who was counsel for the 
doomed family of Louis XVi. He was born in 1790, and commenced bis 
career at the bar when little more than just of age, In early life he 
proclaimed the fall of the great Napoleon, and mounted the white 
cockade. In 1815 he gained his first laurels as an orator while associated 
with his father in the defence of Marshal Ney: he subsequently defended 
Generals Debelle and Cambronne, About 1830 he was chosen a member 
‘of the Chamber of Deputies, and from that time forward: he acted as the 
strongest and most chivalrous supporter of the Bourbons, He 





used his fnfluence in dissuading the exiled branch from risking valuable 
lives in making hopeless attempts to regain their hereditary crown, He 
satas a Deputy for many years, representing the constituency of Marseilles; 
and in 1854 was clected a member of the French Academy. He defendat 


Louis Napoleon after his unsuccessfil attempt to invade France at 
Boulogne in 1840, and eighteen years later stood up in defence of the 
Count de Montalembert, when prosecuted by the Imperial Government, o8 
account of his powerful pamphlet contrasting the free institetions ef 
England with the despotism of the French Empire. In spite of thik, 
however, and of his strong and undisguised Legitimist opinions, be 
retained the friendship and regard of moderate men of all parties, and #9 
lately as 1863, he offered himself—along with M. Thiere—as a candidate 
for the Corps Lexislatif, and took the oaths of allegiance. In his oratorical 
powers he has been compared to the present Earl of Derby when in the 
prime of life. In November 1863 he was entertained at a “given, 
in his honour by the Benchers of the Temple and Lincola's Ian—a dinner 
sit which his old friend, Lord Brougham, was present: and on 

to his own country he received a similar honour from the Bar of 

and Bordeaux. M, Berryer married early in life, but became a widower 
many years ago, He has teft a son to inherit his name> He was 

to the tomb by a great many public bodies, including many 

the French, and also of the English Bar: the officiating minister was St 
Dupantoup, and no less than eight funeral orations were delivered over 
his grave. _ 
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CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A CHAPTER HY THE WAY. 


RE have been travelling for Cissy’s benefit, and change 
of scene brings back some of her wonted cheerful- 











ness. It has come to Mr, Kenrick's knowledge that 
the Rey, Paul Felton is about to be married, ‘The 

engagement has becnashort one, but the lady has money, She is 
a widow, and will no doubt know how to take care of it, I hope 
my son and the parson may not meet, Tom might forget himself. 
‘There will be little chance, however, of an encounter; for Tom has 
at last got into the Line, and is to go to India with his regiment, 

‘This northern air is good for intellectual work, and physical labour 
too, for that matter. We are staying in Edinburgh for a few weeks. 
‘The season i wonderfully favourable for travelling. February. never 
came in so mildly and with such Spring airs. ‘There is a chilly blast 
in the wind now and then ; but it is open, genial weather generally, 

Bess has drawn up her chair“ fora good chat.” “ We must make 
up for lost time,” she says; “I have been pitying your sufferings 
most ae 
* His sufferings!" says Mrs, Kenrick, in her quiet way; “ your: 

has been romancing. Do you think it is likely that he was ever so poax? 

And if he was, I have no patience with such revelations to. Sele 

Vou IL, N.S. 1865, 

—_ 
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“T suspect those highway scenes are touched wp with what father 
calls local colour,” says Cissy, with something of her former spright- 
liness. 

“Mrs. Kenrick has Jong been of opinion that the career of her 
husband is a very remarkable chapter in biographical and general 
history,” I say. 

“Pray do not quote that any more, Christopher ; J have been too 
often reminded of my folly.” 

“Oh, by-the-way,” says Bess, suddenly, “why do you call our 
mother ‘Sarah’ in your chapter by the way?” 

“Do I call her Sarah?" 

“Yes, indeed you do.” 

“ Perhaps it was a slip of the pen,” I say; * perhaps it was a weak 
device to bafile the reader, ‘Thackeray often miscalled his characters; 
I think he mentioned the circumstance ina ‘Roundabout Te is 2 
common thing for novelists to forget the names of their heroes and 
heroines. You should sce their proofs, and the queries in them, 
where one lady is sometimes called by halfa-dozen names; ose 
time Sarah, then Esther, then Susan, then Julia." 

How absurd !” says ‘Cissy 5) “fancy an author forgetting his 
heroine's name!” 

* Perhaps I did not forget Mrs. Kenrick’s name,” I reply. 

“Tam very glad if you did, Christopher,” says Mrs. 1 
wish you had forgotten all our names, and indeed you 
have written the story at all, if L had known whatit would be." 

“TL will not! deceive you, ladies and gentlemen; this is no 
story of exciting adventures, of moving accident by flood and 
field, of most disastrous chances," I say, nodding pleasantly at 
Mrs, Kenrick, 

“1 believe you have committed your own preface to memory for 
the purpose of quoting it to annoy me," says the lady. 

“I willa round unvamished tale deliver of my whole course of 
love,” I reply. 

“ For goodness sake, Christopher, be quiet,” she says. 

“You must have suffered those sad chances im the battle, as you 
call it,” says Cissy, with an expression of sympathy and sorrow. 

“In the way of a cordial and truthful! narrative T find some 
formidable difficulties," I say, still quoting and looking at my wife 
Amongst the chiefest is the fear of wounding Mrs. Kenrick’s pride, 
and lowering the dignity of my family." 

“You silly old goose !” exclaims my wife, giving me abearty kiss, 
and laughing at Bess. ihe 
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“Tam sure T cried heartily over that chapter in which the hero (I 

‘will say the hero, not father) fears he will go mad, and wonders if 
Esther is true to him.” 

“ There is a stroke of true genius in that bit of description," says 
Bess. 

“Thank you, my dear,” I reply with mock solemnity, 

“That picture story is something like the case which has just 
occurred at Worcester, where a working man bought a painting for 
six pounds, and sold it for seven hundred and thirty guineas.” 

“ Tt is a little like, Bess; only that poor Abel Crockford has not 
sold his picture, and the one is a Proccacini, whilst the other is sup- 
posed to be a Velasquez.” 

* And if that in your study at homeis not Abel Crockford’s picture, 
Pama Dutchman, as Father Ellis says,” Bess replies. 

“ Hush, Bess ; don’t let us anticipate, as the liners sometimes say; 
you are disturbing a future incident of my story, ‘There was a casc, 
some years ago, where a Reading tracesman thought he had made 
his forme by the purchase of a picture at-a low price. He was 
offered a thousand pounds for it, Judges in art said it was the 
lost Velasquez, ‘The Reading man refused « thousand pounds for his 
prize, sold his business, and took his picture to London, where he 
exhibited it, ‘The work did not prove a sufficient attraction to sight- 
‘seers, and the picture was seized for the rent of the room in-which it 
‘was exhibited. In the middle of the night the poor Reading man got 
through the window, cut the picture out of the frame, rolled it up, 
made off with it, and exhibited it in another part of London. Finally, 
the man went mad and died, and his picture was sold by auction for 
fifty pounds.” 

“T hope you told Abel that story," says Bess. 

“Tdid" 

“And I can guess what became’ of his picture.” 

“Then don't,” I reply, 

“And have you still more troubles for your hero?" esks Mrs. 
Kenrick. 

“ He comes to terrible grief in the next few chapters; but the sun 
will shine by-and-by,” I reply. 

_ “Have you any manuscript in hand ?” asks Bess, 
“Dhave." 
| “Then instead of a good chat, 1 propose that father reads us a 
| further instalment of his life and adventures.” 
/ # Yes, yet; I second the proposition,” says Cissy. i 
Content," I say; “that is, if Mrs, Kenrick’s silence may be con- 
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strued into assent, and on one condition,—T must not be interrupted, 
or asked to make alterations in the text.” 

“ Agreed,” says Bess. 

I look for some reply from my wife. She only nods her head, and 
says, ‘Go on, Christopher ;" whereupon I read to my family erties 
the following chapters. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
ONCE MORE AT STONY-HEARTED STONYFIELD, 


Tr was not until the nextday that I reached Stonyfield. 1 journeyed 
thither partly by train and partly on foot, The latter part of the way 
I chose to walk, and the familiar country smiled upon me, in the early 
morning, as I neared the old town. 

Nearly five years had elapsed since that little fellow with his lidle 
bundle stood and looked up at his father’s house and bade it good- 
bye in the autumn mist. 

It had seemed to me like fifty years instead of five; bat mow aa I 
approached my native town once more the past was like a dream, as 
if I had never really run away at all. 

The spring sunshine was lighting up the fields and hedgerows, and 
ashing on the brooks and ponds of the well-known country round 
Stonyficld. Here and there black patches of coalland with small 
mountains of fuel and pit-gearing disfigured the landscape; but these 
only made the green fields seem all the greener and the lark's song 
more fresh and welcome. How bright and sunny and radiant, how 
hopeful and sweetlyscented that moming was I shall never fonget. 
And yet it isa black, biter day in my memory, a dark dismal day, with 
@ pall in it and a funeral bell, The trees were putting forth new 
buds, and all the colours of autunth shone out in the bursting leaves, 
all the colours of autumn touched with the fresh beauty of spring. 
‘They seemed to welcome me back again, the giants of the neighbour: 
ing woods, stretching out their arms to me like old friends; and £ 
met on the highway two farmers whose faces I knew. Nearer still to 
‘Stonyfield I encountered several factory women going to their work, 
and passed a group of pitmen who had been in the bowels of the earth 
all night, One of them had plucked a handfal of primroses; the 
others were carrying pieces of wood and coal. ‘They were alll lively 
and merry, and so was I until I stood upon a hill and saw the town 
in the distance; and then all the old heart-break came Back. All 
my persecutions, all the little indignities I had suffered made then 
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selves into « small army and marched in procession before me. ‘The 
dirty-red houses stood up in the early smoke of tall chimneys, and 
the harsh chureh-bell tolled out the hour. My heart sank within 
me. Twas hopeful no longer. That dream with my mother's sad 
voice in it came up in my memory. “And J love him too." The 
words, and the sad, sad tone in which they were repeated, were in my 
mind. TI seemed suddenly to remember all the tender things which 
ray mother had said to me in childhood. I saw myself on her knee, 
I heard her singing “ Robin Adair” in a sweet soft voice. And it 
came into my mind that I should see her no more. 

T walked on until I entered the town, It seemed to me to be 
smaller and dirtier and more contemptible than ever. I loathed it, 
and yet how I loved those trecs and brooks and meadows beyond 
the reek of the Stonyfield chimneys. When I came to my father's 
house it was eight o'clock. ‘The shop was open. The same old 
books and pictures, the same miscellancous things, the same small 
panes, the same counters, the same desks, the same stool, the same 
chairs, nothing altered, except that old man who was opening his 
‘morning letters. 

I went boldly in and stood before him. 

“Who are you ?” said the stern voice of the old man, who raised 
his eyes from the desk. 

“Your son, sir,” I replied, calmly. 

“You are no son of mine,” said my father, showing me a pale 
wrinkled face, 

T noticed in a vague, blank sort of fashion that his hair was very 
grey, and that he was dressed all in black. 

“J say you are no son of mine,” the same stem voice repeated, 

“Would that I were then!" J said in a penitent voice, “I have 
‘suffered very much.” 

“You have chosen your own way—walk in it,” said my father, 

“7 came to ask your forgiveness, and my mother’s,” I replied, and 
I trembled when the soft, kindly word, mother, escaped my lips. 

“ Your mother is dead,” said my father, with solemn deliberation, 
dead and buried, God rest her soul !" 

‘I staggered for a moment under this terribly hard blow, but some 
how I knew that she was dead when I saw his grey hair and black 
clothes ; and it had been in my mind long before that I should never 
See her again. It was a hard, sudden blow, nevertheless, to be told 
of her death in this cold bitter spirit, and my heart was stecled against 
my father, Kecovering myself, I retumed his calm gaze with = 


glance of defiance. 
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“ And is this the way in which you tell her son that she is dead?” 

“You broke her heart,” said my father, 

“Oh no, no, nol” I exclaimed, “that is crael, very cruel” 

‘She talked of no one but you when she was dying.” 

“God bless her !" I said. 

“She pined after you in secret.” 

“ My poor mother |" 1 said, 

“ You must be punished for your ingratitude." 

*T am punished, I am a miscrable outcast!" I said, all my fine 
resolutions of firmness and defiance breaking down. 

“Have you anything more to say?” my father asked; “I have 
business to attend to.” 

‘* Father," I began, intending to make a penitent, dutiful, and 
affectionate speech, if only out of respect to my mother's memory; 
but the old man cut me short. 

“Don't father me; you are no son of mine, E tell you." 

T bowed my head and Ieft the place, and walked on through the 
smoky town with a benumbed sensation about my heart that seemed 
to make me impervious to all sense of sight or feeling. 1 walked on 
and on, I was not in pain, there were no tears in my eyes, no choking 
sensation was in my throat, I was like an automaton, with legs and 
arms and no heart, no mind, no brain, no pulse, Howlong Iremained 
in this condition I know not even now; but for a time I must have 
Jost my senses, and it was long before they all came back again. Far 
in the afternoon I found myself sitting on a highroad with sever! 
people round me, 

“He's been in a fit,” said one. 

“Nowt of the sort,” said another, ‘he's nobbut lad a drop too 
much, I wouldna moind being ina fit of that sort ivery day of my 
loi” 

“The young man is not well,” said a kindliee voice, “he will be 
better soon, don't crowd about him.” 

“What is the matter?” I said, looking round in astonishment 

“Ah, thot's what we want to knaw, thon's been getting drunk, 
young whipper-snapper,” said a rough looking fellow, one of the 
Stonyfield gamins, of that class whom I had had to fight at every 
street corner when I was a boy. 

I leaped upon him like a tiger and gripped his throat with 4 
deadly clutch; but the people parted us. T could have naurdered 
him ; for I felt just then that Stonyfield had murdered me, 

“Oh what a vixen |" said a woman. _ 

“The brute 1" said another. ~a 
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“Gie him adommed) good hiding,” sid’ cockey-looking boy to 
the one whom I had seized so suddenly. 

Who'll do it?” 1 said, shaking off the man who had held meby the 
arm, planting my left foot firmly down and clenching my fists, ready 
to revenge all the insults and cruelties I had suffered in Stonyfield 
upon the first comer, 

At this moment there arrived upon the scene a lady and gentleman 
who had evidently been out for an afternoon walk. A.dog was leaping 
‘on in front, and the group about me was thus increased. 

“What's going on here?” said the gentleman, adjusting a pair of 
light spectacles. 

“Ho, ho, ho, haw, haw," exclaimed the lively youth, who had 
suggested that J should receive a good hiding, “he wants to put it i! 
the paper.” 

“Silence, you brute!" exelaimed the gentleman. 

“Ho, ho, haw, haw,” shouted the youth, running off. “Specs, 
specs, ho, ho." 

‘The Stonyfield youth varied his amusement by throwing a stone at 
the dog and nearly hitting a woman, whereupon another youth threw 
‘astone at the other youth, and got up a fight with bis brother in 
consequence. During this encounter Mr, Noel Stanton came up to 
‘me and said, 

“Why, it's Christopher Kenrick.” 

“Indeed,” said. his wife, (formerly Miss Birt) “and a nice disgrace 
he is to any one; come along, Stanton,” 

“What is the matter—can I assist you ?” said my old Editor. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Stanton," I said. 

“You can only assist him to a fight—that seems to be his idea o 
happiness," said a bystander, 

Noel received this remark with an uncomfortable shrug, and I 
glanced sorrowfully up at my Lindford antagonist. He took me 
aside, despite his wife, who looked contemptuously at me from a 
little distance, 

You are in some trouble," said Mr. Stanton. “I am the editor of 
the Stenjsiet? News, and the lady who was Miss Birt is my wife: if 
Tecan do anything for you, my address is No. 10; Coaldust Crescent.” 

Thank you, sir,” I said. 

Come, come, Stanton,” said his wife. 

‘Stanton plucked up his collars, adjusted his spectacles, offered 
‘Mis. S. his arm, whistled his dog, and went his way. 

_ The little crowd of lookers on dispersed. 1 found that I was, 
the outskirts of the borough, and it was nearly evening, 
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When it was quite dark I entered a wayside in, and found: 
lodgings for the night. In the moming Fasked how far it was to 
Lindford. 

“ Thirty miles,” said the host. 

“Straight on?” T asked, 

“Yes, this is the old coaching road.” 

“Is there a railway station near?” I asked. 

“Yes, 2 mile off." 

And I started on my way towards Lindford. Ido not know why 
it came into my head to go to Lindford, unless it was that the name 
was 80 familiar tome, I hardly thought of Esther or Mrs. Mitching, 
oranybody. Idid not seem to care for anybody or foranything, 1 was 
too indifferent about myself to take the trouble to commit swicide, or 
I might, perhaps, have got into a river, or thrown myself down a 
pit. I trudged along the road in a mopish, apathetic, careless way, 
until T was faint with hunger, and then T bought some bread ata 
village, and went on again until night, when I entered another inn, 
and obtained a lodging. 

It was an old-fashioned bed-room, this second one in which I slept 
‘on my way to Lindford, and there was # picture of “ Our Saviour 
Blessing Little Children” on the wall, ‘That beautiful story of the 
Man of Sorrows had always touched me in my youth, and the sight 
of the picture struck a tender chord in my heart I fell upon my 
knees for the first time since I had heard of my mother’s death, All 
my own sufferings at once paled before the memory of the Master's 
sorrow. If I had been rejected, if my heart had been seared, how 
had Christ suffered, and with what sublime magnanimity had He 
borne His cross. Who was I that I should complain and curse my 
wretched fate? I prayed eamestly that God would forgive me my 
sins, and guide me in this my hour of tribulation, As I prayed I 
came to myself again. That dull, apathetic numbness about my 
heart softened, and I saw my mother’s face and heard the gentle 
words of my dream, “I do love him, I do love him.” Amd then 1 
thought of Esther, and wondered strangely if God would reward me 
for all I had suffered by bringing us two together at the last! 

What strange dreams I had that night, varied by terror and 
happiness, struggles with demons and rescues by angels, I must 
have slept well at last, for I did not wake until nearly eleven o'clock, 
and I felt something like my old self again ; but still sad and weary 
and anxious, and fearful about the future, and sorry for the past, 

Thad only two-pence after I had peid for my bed 80 I took no 
Dreakfast, but spent the whole of my capital on some bread at the 
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‘next village, and walked on as fast as I could, hoping to reach 
‘Lindford at night, but quite uncertain about what I should do when 
T got there. 

‘Oh, what misery might have been spared to him and to me, if my 
father had only relented for one moment in his manner towards me 
T teamt in after years that cold and harsh and cruel as he had 
seemed to me, there was a soft corner in his heart, where some of 
the true paternal nature still nourished a fond thought of his wayward 
‘son, His was one of those strange natures which is ever erying, 
“justice,” “duty,” “ obedience," and which lays its heavy hand at 
once upon any who fall away from the hard, beaten path of 
principle and duty, ‘Honour thy father and thy mother,’ my father 
had Jaid down as the one command for his son; obedience, strict, 
severe obedience, no frivolity, no boyish waywardness, 1 broke 
‘down under the discipline, and it was right, according to my father’s 
‘theory, that I should be punished. ‘There came a day when he was 
sorry for me, nevertheless, ‘The more the pity that he thrust back 
his betrer nature when the penitent son was ready to throw himself 
at his feet. 

Fathers, be generous as well as just to your children. A tender 
‘word now and then to that boy in the Stonyficld printing-office, 
would have made him as happy as the prince in the fairy tale. 

‘Some little consideration for the bent of Christopher Kenrick's 
genius would have made that old shop, with its old-world books and 
‘songs, 2 paradise. Even Stonyfield might have been endeared to 
his memory had justice been tempered with generosity, and paternal 
discipline softened with patcrnal tenderness, Kind fathers make 
kind sons; when they do not, then is the son accursed ; let his sins 
be upon his own bead. I can say this honestly and fearlessly, though 
T did run away from home ; for the memory of those sufferings of iny 
carly youth has in it a pang of bitterness even in my later days, I 
can Jook back and pity my own poor little self with the pity of a 
‘man who has suffered and is strong. 

‘This by the way. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1 AM PENNILESS AND HUNGRY. 


I musr have lost my way, for at night-fall when I inquired how 
Yor it was to Lindford, I had still cight miles to go, I crept 
‘an ott-house where there was some straw, and slept the sleep 


“the weary and hungry. Tt has often occurred to me since 
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that I might have been locked up, under the vagrant laws, for 
“wandering abroad without any visible means of subsi 

What would they have done with me, the justices? Perhaps some 
blundering, hard-hearted idiot might have sent me to gaol. Chris 
topher Kenrick, Esquire, of Hallow, gentleman, author, artist, and 
J. P., might have been condemned to a week's imprisonment, as 2 
vagrant, for being penniless and houseless. ‘That crime is terrible 
in the eyes of some of my own brother magistrates. The Rev. 
Paul Fulton (who is just now appointed to the commission of the 
peace) would have given mea month, Dimes and dollars, dollars 
and dimes, an empty pocket is the worst of crimes. But an 
empty stomach too, dear friends, what a terrible thing that is; 
how it gnaws at your heart-strings, and. twists all your better feelings 
into hard, bitter knots} 

I got up in the morning, and happily sneaked out into the highway 
before Mister Farmer found me on his straw; and out on the 
highway I felt so pitifully hungry, and wretched, that I nearly came 
to begging for some bread at a cottage. The blood of all the 
Kenricks revolted at the notion; but it was rather a weak revolt, jt 
only crimsoned my check fora moment, and then rushed back to 
my heart like a haifstarved garrison retreating after an unsuccessill 
sortie. 

Here was I, the son of a well-to-do father, the heir to an Ihonow:- 
able race of men and women, a young man_ of litesary promise, 
proficient reporter, a musician, something of an artist, and one who 
could be husband to a beautiful rich lady; here was T, this accom+ 
plished gentleman, starving ; yes sir, literally starving. I say it fear 
lessly, howsoever much my family say now blush at the declaration. 
I did not beg, but I very heartily wished I had my fiddle that 1 
sight play a tune by the way, and see if anyone would pay the 
minstrel for his melody, “ Oliver Goldsmith, the beloved ofall men, 
travelled throughout Europe,” I thought, “and paid his way with 
flute melodies ; why should not I, Christopher Kenrick, 
to Lindford?” I was in a weakly satirical mood, and tried to think 
how much a roadside cottage would pay for “Robin Adair,” ant 
what an ancient set of quadrilles would bring at a publichous, 
where a jolly farmer was watering his horse, and quaffing a jug @ 
als, 

Oh, but it was heartbreaking work, and by the time that D hat 
walked about four miles, I began to think I should faint by the way 
and die. I paused to rest neara quiet bend in the toad; and my 
eyes fell wih a soothing, gentle kind of impulse upon the grecn 
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Jawan of an old country house; my eyes rested on the grass, and 
then wandered, with ivy and spring rose-buds, up the sides of the 
house, and away amongst its old gables, in which a small flock of birds 
were secretly building theirnests What a quiet, retiring, kind-looking 
old place it was, with white blinds and halfopen windows, with 
stunted smoking chimneys, with trees peeping over lichen-covered 
roofs, with spring breezes wandering about it, and moving the blinds 
as they went in and out of the little diamond-paned windows, “If I 
had only my violin," I though would play ‘Robin Adair! to 
this kind-looking house." “Sing it," said my poor, empty stomach, 
“sing it, Kenrick, and they'll give you sixpence ; there is a village 
beyond, and bread and cheese for sale." Again the blood of the 
Kenricks struggled into my cheeks; but I was very hungry. 

Pulling my hair about my forehead, slouching my hat over my 
tyes, buttoning my collar up round my throat, and assuming an 
awkward gait, that I might thus disguise my person, I pushed the 
gate aside, stood nervously upon the green lawn, and began to sing. 
T remember hearing a weak, trembling, hollow voice sing or say, 
“What's this dull world to me?” and that is all. I must have 
fainted, a3 1 had feared I should, from sheer weakness and hunger. 
When 1 came to myself, I was sitting in an easy-chajr in a comfort- 
able little room. A mild, soft-eyed old lady was by my side. On the 
table there was wine and meat, I stammered out all sorts of 
apologies. ‘The lady begged me to eat and drink, and 1-did so with 
an eagerness that I was ashamed of 

And this was at once one of the darkest and brightest hours of 
‘my life. Who says Fate guides us not to our fortunes? Who says 
a merciful Providence doth not stoop sometimes to put a poor mortal 
in the way that shall lead him to happiness ? Tt was a lucky nook that 
green wayside retreat; it is still a bright spot in my memory on that 
dark road from Harbourford to Lindford. Heaven knows it was high 
‘time some gleam of sunshine should light on me! As I left that old 
house I saw, whom do you think ascending the staircase, whom do 
you think? For a moment I nearly shouted with joy. Justas I was 
‘passing through the hall a voice that I knew startled me. I looked 
up and behold there was my darling on the stairs, leading a child by 
the hand; there she was, my blue-eyed, round-faced, graceful, gentle, 
‘Esther. [ bent my head, and pot on my ugly gait, she did not know 
oo EE eye, and it went straight to my 





f ii Gctsercomn fa the road, and on my way, I wondered why Esther 
was here. She has married Mr. Howard,” said a miserable, sneaker 
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ing whisper, for a moment ; but I denounced it as false and wicked. 
For all that, I stopped a butcher boy on his way to the house, 

“ Who lives there?” I asked. 

“ Lady Somerfield,” said the boy. 

“Do you know the young lady there?" I said, with cunning 
deference. 

“What, her with the blue eyes and the soft voice?” 

“Yes, yes," I said, cheerily. 

“ Should think I do!” 

“Do you know her name?” 

“ Yes, I know her name.” 

“What is it, sir?” 1 asked, with eagerness, but still deferentially, 

“ Miss Esther Wilton.” 

“God bless you, God bless you!” I shouted ; dashing into his 
hand one of Lacly Somerfield's two halfcrowns (which she had slipped 
into my pocket), and nearly shaking his arm off. 

How strong I felt, I could have hugged that butcherboy, and 
carried him in my arms, 

“ Good-bye, good-bye,” I said, waving my hand to the astonished 
youth. 

How my thoughts rattled on. “Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, once more,” I said aloud, “Now, Kenrick, be btave, there 
is luck in that wayside house; be brave, and you will conquer yet!" 

I thought how the first halfsovereign I got I would buy a present 
for Lady Somerfield, to wipe out the stigma of alms. Was that mean 
or high-spirited, generous, proud, or what?) I cannot decide eves 
now. 

“ What is Esther in that house,” T wondered ; “ governess OF com 
panion? Has she rebelled against’ the undue influence of Emmy, 
with regard to Mr. Howard, and left her home? Has she bees 
forced to go out to earn her own living, because she won't marry the 
rich suitor? Is she still true to Christopher Kenrick?” My heart 
said she was, and my memory endorsed the affirmation with & 
thousand treasured confessions of the Lindford maiden. “They 
made me do it, T do love you." Dear, faithful, true, loving words, 
my heart set them to a sweet tune, and I sang them all the way to 
Lindford. 

It was bore in upon me that the tuming point in my fortunes had 
come, and it was so; but there was a hard, rugged road stil to be 
mastered. I cared not for that, if there was a reasonable hope at 
last of reaching that goal, whence Esther and I might go on eat. 
hand together for the remainder of life's journey. 
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‘Lindford looked quite bright and cheerful as I entered it that 
‘evening on foot. None of those bitter memories which crowded on 
‘me at Stonyfield, broke in upon the welcome which the old city 
seemed to give me. Crossing the common where I had walked with 
the girl in the lama frock, I stopped to watch the sun setting upon 
the fine old cathedral, and tinging the waters of the quict, peaceful 
river where Esther and I had sailed amongst the weeds and rushes, 
gathering waterlilies and making love. 

‘The shops were all open and the gas was lighted. I stopped to 
peep in at Mitching’s and think of the past. My dress was travel 
stained, or I should have entered at once. The windows did not 
look so well filled as of yore, and the shop was not so neat; but 
‘there was the old smell of Russia leather, a perfume which to this 
day always conjures up in my mind the picture of that famous shop, 
with a mmaway boy peering in at the door, 

From this point I went straight to Mrs. Nixon's, She came to the 
door herself, with a candle in her hand, the usual rainbow in her cap, 
the old pin in her eye (it represented a clever ophthalmic operation, 
that pin) and her customary selfassertion of manner, which made 
her at once the terror and envy of her neighbours. 

“ Who is it?" she said, after a short pause. “I know the face.” 

“ Christopher Kenrick,” I said. If my fortunes had not been so 
Tow T should have said Mr. Kenrick, and effected an entrance at 
once. As it was, I hesitated on the doorstep, and said “Christo- 
pher Kenrick, and I hope you are well, Mrs, Nixon.” 

“Yes, Well, as times go, thank you. Come in. Don't stand 
there.” 

Tn former days she would have said, “ Come in, sir," and been as 
Obseywious asa due sense of her own importance would have per- 
mitted ; but she could see at onee that T was not a flourishing 
member of society, and she treated me accordingly. 

“Why, lor bless us! how thin and pale you've got,” she said, 
when we were within that little back room which ‘Tom Folgate and I 
called the spider's den. She used to sit there, and spin her webs, 
we said, and dart out upon poor flies, who were attracted by the 
notice of “ Genteel apartments, with attendance.” 

“ Can I have a bed-room, Mrs. Nixon?” I said; I am not very 
well off; but [can pay for my lodgings." 

“ You always did pay me,” she said, in a patronising way; “and 1 
will trust to your honour again, though it is more than I can say 
‘of some people as was grinder in their ideas and stuck up. Where 
haye you left your luggage?” 
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“ Ihave none, at least none of any importance ; ‘and Thave walked 
some distance on foot,” I said. 

“ Have you got no change of things?” 

T felt myself getting angry at these questions ; but T controlled my 
feelings sufficiently to reply calmly and courteously, 

“JT have not, If you object to let me have a room, Mrs, Nixon, F 
‘must go elsewhere.” 

“Qbject! not I, indeed. We've all gotten our ups and downs; 
and Iwas only thinking as when you went away you left a waisteoat, 
a shirt, and some collars behind. People that has been in the 
habit of letting lodgings regular would have considered them perqui- 
sites; but, when you go up to your room, I'll lay them on the bed 
for you, and you can testify to the difference between professed 
lodgings and them as is brought up ina higher state of life. Next 
year T shall go out to my husband in America, and have done with 
lodgings, I'll light you upstairs ; and, perhaps, you would like a cup 
of tea?” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs, Nixon,” I said. “This is, indeed, 
kind. ‘Has Mr. Folgate left you?" 

1 began to feel anxious about things that had happened during my 
absence from Lindford. 

“Lor bless you! Left me? He's bin gone from Lindford this 
many a month—cighteen, at least ; and didn’t you know?” 

“T thought he might have gone to Russia,” I said, but I did not 
know.” 

“Ab, deary me!” she said, tossing up her rainbow ribbons, and 
nodding her head at the ceiling; “it's a queer story—a very queer 
story.” 

“T know litle or nothing of Lindford since I left ity” 1 sald, 
encouragingly. “I shall be glad to hear all the news.” 

“Til tell you all I know,” said Mrs. Nixon, “when you come 
down,—ah, deary me! Lor bless us!” 

Tt was my old bed-room. ‘That was kind and considerate. Tf Mex 
Nixon had treated me with more personal respect I should positively 
have liked her. I drew aside the window blind to look at Esther 
Wilton’s dear house. There were lights in all the other windows but 
in these. By the glimmer of an adjacent gas-lamp 1 could see that 
the house was shut up, and “To Let" written upon it. [closed the 
blind with a sigh, and picked up my old waistcoat and the other 
things which Mrs. Nixon kept for me. How familiar they looked 
Esther had lain her dear head once upon that waisteoat. Iikissed the 
place where her brown sunny hair had been, and when I descended 
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the stairs in that welltemembered garment (it was a black velvet 
with tiny grey spots upon it), E felt as though Esther's dear hand 
was upon me. 

/ "In the first place Mister Folgate owes me seven pounds fourteen 
shillings and twopence halfpenny,” said Mrs. Nixon, after tea; “and 
I 'spose that's gone for good, and that's not a comfortable thing to 
have on your mind ; but, however, thank goodness, I can get over 
‘it. And didn’t you know as he had eloped?” 

“Eloped!” I exclaimed, thinking to myself,—and that is why 
Wilton’s house is to let,—* Emmy and Tom have cloped 1" 

“Yes! lor, the dluster and noise as it caused in Lindford. First, 
Mr. Folgate was missing, and then Mrs. Mitching.” 

Mrs Mitching!” I’ said. 

“Mrs. Mitching," she said, as though she revelled in the name,— 
“ Mrs, Mitching.” 

T did not understand what the woman meant. 

“They went scparately, and met at Liverpool, where they was fol- 
lowed to by the police, but without no effect.” 

“Tom Folgate eloped with Mrs, Mitching?" 

“ Lor bless us! Yes; it was in all the papers.” 

“Then, that was what Fitewalton fancied I knew, and which he 
would not repeat.” 

~“ Fitzwalton | that's him as was the brother-in-law of the young 
tadly that Mr. Stanton married ; and wasn’t ita wedding! Deary me! 
why ail Lindford was there, And to see the bridegroom a-wiping his 
‘plasses, and pulling his collars up every minute! If it wasn't as good 
as a play T never see one.” 

Mrs. Nixon laughed heartily, and flourished her capstrings at the 
‘remembrance of this wedding scene. 

“And to see the lady a-looking round, as if all the men in the 
chureh was envying the gentleman in the collars! Well, it was fun, 
‘though she was a pretty girl for all that, and a nice, pleasant face, 
which might have done better than take up with a newspaper 
fellar—begging your pardon for once, Mister Kenrick, as you know 
T always thought higher of you than the common run of such 
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_ Tt was deftly done, and clever of Mrs. Nixon, to call me “ Mister 

Kenrick” at this junctare, though I was too much interested in what 
| she was telling me to care whether she put her news to me offensively 
 ornot 

“It’s been a great break up, Ican assure you. PoorMitching | 

‘He wis took ill, and he's gone quite silly, poor man !—quite im- 
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becile ; and he’s in this very house, under my care, and a melancholy 
object ta see: always a-waiting for his wife, till it makes a body as 
has a heart fit to cry, and long to kill that heartless woman, I am 
not one as is given to weakness, having been so long obliged to 
make my own way in the world, and knowing what it is; bot 
my heart bleeds for that old man, though it's true an old man 
shouldn't have marticd a young, flighty girl He'd only just gone 
to sleep when you came in, and he wakes up in the night like 
child.” “ 

“ Terrible news!” I said, “ terrible news!” and then I remembered 
a hundred little circumstances which indicated something more than 
mere friendship between that pretty, fascinating little woman and 
Tom Folgate. Before I could ask a question about Emmy Wilton, 
Mrs. Nixon, who seemed to relish her narrative, dashed on into 
further details. The bearer of news, bad or ill, usually takes a 
portion of the importance of his tidings unto himselé. Mrs. Nixon 
seemed to swell with oracular power. Her eyes flashed, her cheeks 
were red with excitement, her ribbons were in a perpetual Gutter; 
and she awed me with the vastness of her gossip. 

“Knowing as that affair between you and the youngest is put off, and 
as none of the others care a button about you, it won't grieve you 
much to know as the Wiltons was not long in coming down from 
their stuck-uppishism. Them two megs—poor squinchy things! with 
their noses up in the air and their gowns in the mud fone on ‘en 
is keeping a school, and the 'tother is living on the bit and sup as the 
mother has got left to her, It's a mercy as you didn't carry on your 
notion of marrying into that family, which it is always luring the 
candle at both ends; but that married brother got the best of em at 
last, and burnt his end right up to within an inch of the “tother; 50 
they had to sell up and go away, and the old woman is living in a 
Jittle house at Fleetborough." 

Whilst Mrs, Nixon took breath I asked, with a5 much unconcem 
as J could assume, what became of Miss Esther. 

“She's companion, or something, at Lady Somerfield’, a few miles 
off, as the late Lord S he knew her father; they lived om bis 
estate, I think, It's a nice child, Esther, if it was not for the family, 
and good-looking enough ; but a bit dollish. They say as young 
Squire Howard made her an offer, but it’s the pride af that 
say 50, because, of course, she'd have jumped at him if he had. It 
was @ fall for Miss Emmy, that ‘lopement of Mr, Folate ; but pride 
always has its falls, and I niver stopped saying as the Wiltons would 
have theirs.” 
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“ And where is Emmy Wilton?” 
_ “Oh, lor bless you! she braves it out. She's governess at Doctor 
Sharpe's, Uphill, and strats about as if nothing had happened, as 
proud ag Lucifer, and cuts the megs, I'm told—though I admires her 
spirit for that.” 


‘And this, in substance, was the news on which I went to bed that 
first night of my retum to Lindford, How rapidly events had 
developed themselves! The occurrences at Lindford, for the time, 
thrust the miseries I had endured.during the last few days out of my 
thoughts, Even my dead mother, and that terrible encounter in my 
father's house, were pushed aside by those two desolate houses: that 
‘one in the High Street, and the other over the way, with “To Let” 
wpon it, ‘The disparity of the age of Mitching and his wife had 
struck me, boy a5 I was, when first I saw the lady on that memorable 
day when Mr, Mitching announced to me, in presence of his charming 
wife, that I should give them the benefit of my experience in the art 
of printing and publishing on the morrow, What a pretty, piquant, 
swanlike little fairy the woman was! Then I remembered that 
famous party, and how I sat in the church-porch, and heard a voice 
say “Good bye, dear ;” then I remembered how the lady had spoken 
to me of Tom and Emmy Wilton; and I could not help thinking 
how shortsighted I must have been in those days. Poor old 
Mitehing ! his young wife was the idol of his life ; and, now that it 
was broken, no wonder his weak little brain was tumed. Dear, 
‘pompous old gentleman, with his gold-rimmers, I shall never forget 
‘him as he used to stand, making specches at me, and belicving him- 
self to be an orator, with the sweetest and dearest and prettiest little 
wife in creation. 3 

T put out my candle and looked over the way, and thought of the 
Wiltons, and I could hardly realise all the changes that had taken 
place. 1 forgave Emmy for her unkindness to me, and my heart 
ached for ber. “They made me do it." Surely Tom Folgate had not 
helped Emmy to believe that I had behaved badly in visiting Julia 
Belmont! 1 had often thought that something might come between 
Emmy and Tom to prevent their marriage ; but that Mrs. Mitching 
would be the evil genius of Emmy's life 1 never dreamed. Tom, 
somehow, did not believe in Emmy, Perhaps it was because he did 
‘not believe in himself, He never trusted her implicitly, and he never 
thsted himself. Emmy, like a little woman of the world, no doubt, 
tried to burry on the engagement into matrimony; but whether she 
‘esed more than the customary arts of the sex, I know not. I think 
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‘Tom might have been conquered by loving, gentle, tender wiles pbut 
Emmy was proud, and a trifle worldly, And what was Tom Folgate? 
Passion’s slave! A wayward, uncertain fellow, without moral ballast, 
and yet one of those manly-looking, outspoken, hot-headed, generous- 
seeming men whom men like, and whom women admire, Dlased to 
love Tom Folgate. I had a sneaking affection for him, notwithstand- 
jing that elopement;. but he behaved like a villain, anduhe has two 
Dlighted lives to answer for. So far ax Mrs. Mitching is comcered, 
she made.as much love to-Tom.as he made to/het 5. her sin. be upon 
herown head; but poor Mitching and Emmy Wilton, he blasted their 
lives entirely. —~ 
What a break up it was! It seemed to meas if L.wasian old man 
in.sorrow. What experiences I had had. None so youngy Eithought, 
could have seen the way strewn with so many wrecked hopes And 
yet the moon, “like a silver bow. bent in heayen," shone out serenely 
as I stood at the window contemplating that sign of misery,“ ToLet" I 
watched it sailing on with a bright sentinel starin company; J watched 
it calmly pass over the spot where the river slipped away through the 
meadows ; I watched it glimmer upon the-red roofs of the High Street; 
1. watched it shine on that white ghostlike board over the way, 
and L spelt ont the letters once more, “ To Let.” Then I thought of 
that. sad house at Stonyfield, and the churchyard and a silent, 
prayerful hope escaped my lips, that God would turn. my father's 
heart towards me; and I saw my. mother’s, pale face in. that Har 
bourford dream, and heard her poor, broken voice... ‘O.moon 171 
said, “what a bitter lot is mine!” The pale queen” only sailed on 
with her attendant star; but there was something hopeful,, never- 
theless, in the clear bright night. Perhaps Esther, 
locking out into the moonlight; and I stood in fancy by her side 
with the moonbeams tenderly clasping her dear lithe figure, and the 
ivy of that old manorhouse rustling in the low, 
“Iwill be true to thee, Esther,” I said aloud ; and Trepeated over 
and over again thosc dear words in pencil, They madeamedo taal 
do love you.” —— sm 
Iclosed the window at last ; and soon afterwards the moon shone 
into the room, as if it had heard my complaint, and was sony 
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Said ‘CHAPTER XXV. 
EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


WNP rasiois periods of my life Phave attempted to keep a diary; 
‘but only when the tenour of my way has been broken in upon by 
ee aed Se ee 
‘affecting my own career, 

) For some time, commencing immediately after Mrs Nixon's extri- 
ordinary narrative, I made a series of notes in’ my commomplace 
book, from which I transcribe the following extracts -— 

May 2.—This day I saw & most touching and pitiful sight Thad 
‘been out in the morning, and returned to dinner. © Coming to Mrs, 
‘Nixon’s house, saw an oldman hiding round the corner. He peeped 
about, to see if he were being watched. ‘Ther came out Mrs. Nixon, 
‘making @ sign to me to notice what would occur, With & great show 
‘of mock caution she peered round the corner, and then the old man 
got cunningly behind ‘the yard door. It was poor Mitching {that 
selfsame George Mitching, Esq., who used to pin me down with bis 

5 that same tender, confiding old gentleman, who told 
‘me ‘that it was a proud and blessed thing for anyone to win the 
‘esteem and good opinion of Mrs. Mitching. He was a poor, foolish 
imbecile now 5 he spent ‘half his time in pretending to run away and 
hide from Mrs. ‘Nixon, and!the other half in asking-when Mrs, 
‘Mitching would come back. “She is # very long time,” he said, in 
a complaining voice, when he came into the house. “ Ido wish she 
would come. ‘Wewill give a grand party when she docs come.” He 
fooked at me in a maudlin, silly fashion through the same heavy 
glasses that he had always worn, but hedid not know me. It made 
my heartache tosechim. ,... Imus leave these lodgings; the 
‘sight of poor old Mitching is a perpetual torture to me. “ Ont of 
doubt, Antipholis is mad.” 

‘May 3.—Met Cator Manners, manager of the Binaord ‘Theatre. 
Condoled with me; lent me a sovereign, and engaged meas prompter 
at the splendid salary of one pound a week, “until I can better my- 
self” Tam to assist Mr. Manners in his correspondence (he has three 
other theatres besides Lindford),.and make myself gencrally useful. 
Hare written to Esther at Lady Somerfield’s, and put all my heart into 
it. A court of law would laugh at jt. How is it that people laugh at 

‘ing? Surely it is the best-and purest and noblest impulse 
of our nature For my own part, there is nothing that I would not do 
for Esther Wilton, My enthusiasm, in this respect, is redoubled since 
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1 permitted those mercenary ideas about Julia Belmont to creep into 
my mind. If had never seen Esther Wilton I wonder if I should 
have been in love with Miss Belmont. 

May 4.—Joy! Letter from my dear girl, Very short, very sweet, 
and the last words are the dear old pencil words over again, “ They 
made me do it. I do love you." Iam not to come and see her yet, 
for reasons which she will explain. She is still my own dear Esther, 
Hazlitt’s maudlin passion for “S.” would not have been more satisfied 
with a tender return than my own true love is with this dear letter 
+... Abel Crockford sends me an order for two pounds, on 
account, he ‘says, of the things in his possession. He is a good 
soul. His picture has been mentioned in a newspaper, Affi. Might 
not an interesting tale be written with Abel for its hero: “ The Story 
of a Picture?” There is much character in Abel Crockford. Wonder 
what has become of my other stories; are they bread on the waters? 
Will they tum up again after many days? And how? through the 
‘butterman, or in type, and printed ? 

May 6.— More matter for a May morning.” This is my lucky 
month. How strange, in the midst of my speculations about these 
stray manuscripts, to find that one has been used. After the play, 
last night, went with Cator Manners to drink whiskey at the Shaks- 
peare Inn. Picked up a newspaper,—saw, quite accidentally, a quo- 
tation from The Athenian Magazine, headed, “Fathers and Sons," 
and at the bottom, “ Christopher Kenrick.” I shouted hurrah three 
times, and then showed the paper to Manners, The extract was 
from one of the numerous essays I had written at Crockford’s. 1 
made an excuse to leave the Shakspeare as early as possible, I went 
out into the street, and almost cried for joy. My thoughts seemed 
to influence my legs; I walked and walked and walked until [ was 
in the country, away from gaslights, almost unable to control the 
proud and grateful throbbings of my heart... .. Tam very suc 
cessful at the theatre, Wonder if Esther would object to my being ah 
actor. Julia Belmont used to praise my reading. Mrs. Wiltoa told 
me that newspaper persons were as bad as theatricals.. ..- 
Men, To write an essay on “ The Stage," and show that the drams 
represents the highest order of art. Believe this has been done; but 
no matter, do it again in a fresh, light, trenchant style. What 4 
charming, sweet, delightful Miranda Esther would make t with C. K. 
for Ferdinand. “O, most dear mistress!" I would find a real 
Caliban ak Stonyfield, where such devils abound . Called 
this day at the Lindford Herald, ‘The house is in the hands of a new 
firm, The editor said the paper would represent “the other side” of 
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polities in future. He talked of the great and glorious liberties of the 
people ; gave me the date of Magna Charta, and declared that, if his 
pen could influence the course of national events, the new year should 
eee the undying splendours of an enlightened and 
having its foundations deeply laid in the hearts of 
iaowiansranian independent people. I said, “Good morning, 
Sir," and wondered, supposing he had ordered me out of his room, if I 
could have “ floored him" as easily as I did Noel Stanton in those past 
days. Fancy poor, dear “specs” marrying Miss Birt! Iam getting 
quite brisk and lively, The sun is rising in my heart. There are 
shadows now and then,—dark ones; but I begin to see the light,—I 
begin to see the light 
May 8, Sunday.—Diil not think my clothes were good enough to 
be scen at church in. I despise myself a little for staying away on 
this account. Took a long walk, and prayed camestly and thank- 
fully in the fields, surrounded by the most sublime and beautiful 
evidences of Divine power. ©, the beneficent budding Spring! 
Composed part of a jubilant welcome to the season :— 


Joyous, flaunting, tender Spring, 

Songs of hiope to thee 1'l sing, — 

‘Walt them, Zephyr, on thy wing, 

‘And whisper Esther's name. 
* : ° 


Hail | Mother of the flowers, 
Dear saint of leafy bowers s 
‘Thy tears are Summer showers, 
‘When blossoms droop and fade. 


Shall polish this up “for music”... . . ‘This morning got a cheque 
for three pounds from Ze Athenian Magazine, with a kind note, 
saying that the editor desires to hear from me again. He thall,.... 
Mem. To write a supernatural story. I begin to believe in all manner 
of strange things I have no doubt my poor mother appeared to me 
in ¢Aat dream. Her death is what Fitzwalton alluded to in the letter 
which offended me. Was it not some mysterious power that Ied me 
from Harbourford to Lindford, past that manor-house, and showed 
memy dear Esther... .. Ihave sent to Lady Somerfield, in a feigned 
Rasderiting, « beautifil copy of  Quartes,” and inscribed it, “From 
‘one to whom Lady Somerfield was very kind when the sender was 
poor and fll, and could not sing * Robin Adair.'" Poor Kenny! you 
have had some hard trials, and you have behaved tolerably well 
under them, ‘There was one of your ancestors who fought the 
Saracens: he had a long, hard miserable time of it; but he was a 
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soldier,—wore mail and feathers; and. yow are « soldier, too, Kenayy 
“Stand firm!" Remember the grand motto‘of the Kenrick, 
May 10.—Have been too busy to write in’ my diary, must dice 

continue it altogether soon, Should like to keep itm little while 
longer. . .. . Have removed from Nixon's, the sight of poor Mitching 
unmanned me, and made me unfit for work, ‘Esther is anxious ty 
“tell everything " to Lady Somerfield. before T'sce her, especialy ss 
Lady. S. seems to have noticed that Esther has had! a great’ many 
letters lately. ... + I have worked “like any nigger.” Written two 
papers for Athenian, one is accepted ; offered my services to’ almost 
every publisher, and yot bright prospects of inereahing works 2. The 
other night played a little part at the theatre, company being short, 
‘everybody complimented me; manager, for some- reason, is anxious 
I should get up in Claude Meinotte; am doing so; very’ 
language, but a fine play for all that, and. confess I like: it much. 

++» Have written to my father and senthim the Athenian, Thope 
it will touch him ; the more independent I begin to feel in money 
matters, the more desirous T am that the sun should not go down on 
my father’s wrath: he is an old man. My poor mother, what would 
she have been like, I wonder, if her own nature had been allowed to 
develop itself; I think, a kind, considerate gentlewoman; but my 
father's strong, firm will, entirely neutralised hers. He overawed her 
with his own severe nature. My mother must have been well brought 
up, Her father was a clergyman of Stonyshire, .... What on earth 
could there have been in my boyish conduct to have estranged me 
so terribly from my parents! If Lever had a son, it would give me 
the greatest possible delight to see his genius developing os if im its 
own kindred soil, amongst Border ballads and fairy tales, amongst 
books of plays and quaint old essays. Iam sure T was pot a bad 
boy ; therefore my miseries were undeserved punishments, unless they 
were to serve some good purpose which an allwwise Power had in 
view... Thave seen Emmy Wilton. I bought some new clothes, 
and called upon her at Doctor Sharpe's She refasetl to see me 1 
called again, and she came into the little fusty drawing-toom, into 
which I was shown. We both looked nervously at each other, IT 
put out my hand, she took it, and burst into tears; burst into 
tears, and sobbed as if her heart was breaking. T could 
for some time, At last I said, “Don’t cry, Miss Wilton.” I did 
not know what else to say. By-and-by, when I had sat down 
beside her, with a hard portrait of Dr. Sharpe looking tee eset 
she said, 

Can you forgive me? You know how I have eed pene 
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“Forgive you, O yes 1" Texid. “1 should never have forgiven 
you if Lbad lost Esther; but I have not.” 

““Iitried my best to get her away from you; but it was for her 
own good, I wished to see her rich." 

© Pray do not talk of that, Emmy}; 1 was in the wrong but I did 
not know it at the time.” 

+L thought you were, but I was too glad to get an opportunity to 
advance Mr, Howard's suit’ Esther seemed to give way, but she did 
not, and she would have died first.” 

/“'The dear girl!" T said. 

“We have all come down, you sec, as Mrs. Nixon predicted, —the 
fiend 1” said Emmy, having overcome her tears, and evidently deter~ 
mining to give way no more. ‘It is a grand triumph for our enemies; 
‘but Ddon't care for them. You are afraid, I see, to mention your 
friend Tom Folgate ; you needn't be. 1 always doubted him. He 
‘was most emphatic, by the way, in denouncing your conduct. T 
don't think E should have written so strongly to you, had itnot been 
for him." 

“And I thought he really loved me,” I said. 

“He loved nobody," Emmy replied, her eyes flashing. “You 
think I did not either, but you are mistaken. 1 did; and I was 
proud of that man, proud of his strong limbs, proud of his command- 
ing manner, proud of his ability, and I should have been true to him 
to the last, and under all circumstances.” 

‘Her voice trembled, and there were very nearly more tears in) her 
eyes I put my hand tenderly upon her shoulder, and said, 

“Emmy, let us be true friends ; brother and sistep——" 

“Not brother and sister!" she exclaimed ; “ that means hate, not 
love.” 

“Friends, then, Emmy !” 

Yes, friends,” she said, and I kissed her. 

. . * . * 
' Strong-minded though she be, that girl will fret her heart out 
about Tom Folgate. She loved him and was proud of him, All her 
hopes centered in him ; now her future is as blank as mine would 
have been if 1 had lost Esther. 

May 14,—An article by Christopher Kenrick, on “The Drama,” 
has appeared in the London Stoge newspaper, and the Editor has 
‘written to the happy writer thereof for more “copy.” Bright and 
blessed sunshine! And I am to sec Esther at the end of the month. 
‘Tmay write a5 often as I like. She has “told Lady Somerfield allt” 


+. Cator Manners tells me he has been talking with the Lindford: 
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Herald proprietors, ‘They say their Editor is a fool, and Mr. Manners 
has advised them to engage me. “It is very likely they may write 
to you," he continues; “they know nothing of newspaper work ; 
builders by trade, and have been successful ; they bought the Henait 
from Mitching’s trustees, and some other people have the booksel- 
ing business, The Editor is a local man, an amateur architect and 
political agent, and a conceited and ignorant ass, 1 shall make you 
an offer to stick to the stage ; but you can do what you think best: 
T shall only make one condition, and that is, that you play Afalmwe 
for me this month, and give me a fortnight’s notice whenever yor 
leave.” “ My dear sir,” I said, “there is my hand on it, and T shall 
for ever hold myself your debtor." 

May 15.—The proprictors of the 2ZeraAi have made me an offer, 
and I have given Manners notice, I am to conduct the paper in 
my own way, and it is to be independent in politics, What a rush 
of good luck! 1 am worth this day in hard cash, three pounds and 
ten shillings, I do not owe a farthing in the world. Ihave got my 
“fiddle and things" from Harbourford, and returned Abel Crockfond 
his money. To crown all, my father has acknowledged the ‘receipt 
of my letter, and commended my article in the Aéhenian. Towight 
Lam really happy. If it were not for those shadows of the past 
coming up in black regiments to darken the sunshine, [ should be 
perfectly happy. At the same time, if it were not for these shadows 
I might not understand what happiness really is. Rochefoucasilt 
says, “‘it isa kind of happiness to know to what extent we may be 
unhappy.” I can fully appreciate the deep philosophy of that maxim, 
and it is equally true that one is happy by comparison with previous 
or contemplated miscrics. ‘To be good is to be happy,” according 
to one sage, whom I have encountered in books ; but that is only a 
partial truth ; to be good and yet be persecuted and [misunderstood 
and thought bad, has something of misery in it..... fem, fora 
sketch or essay, ‘The Miserable Good and the Happy Bad” An 
opening for metaphysical discussion, What is good? What is 
happiness ? 

May 16.—“ Julia Belmont will appear for one week only, im a 
round of her famous characters!” The engagement is to begin next 
week ; and Mr. Manners tells me I must play Ghamde Meinotte 10 
her Pauline. I reply that it is impossible. He reminds me of our 
agreement. Why can he be so absurd, Task. His leading man 7 
say, would never permit it. That gentleman’s engagement, 1 am 
informed, will be concluded the night before the “ Lady of Lyons” 
is to be played, which will be the end of Miss Belmont’s week. His 
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place will not be filled, because two stars join at Witham for a 
‘month on circuit. I am to be announced as a distinguished amateur, 
“ his first appearance on any stage." Manners cannot think why I 
‘ein object, is satisfied I shall make a great success, and that this will 
be an opening for me to a new and splendid carcer, despite my 
engagement at the Hered. He is satisfied that I shall desert the 
press forthe stage, If it were to play with anyone else but Miss 
Belniont, I tell him I would not object, and indeed should be glad 
of am opportunity to test my abilities, The manager is astounded 
beyond all expression ; thought I had a sneaking kindness for the 
lady; felt he had been doing me a double service; had thought 
more about me in the matter than himself. ... Whyam I persecuted 
by this woman? On second thoughts, am I persecuted? Let me be 
Just to Miss Belmont -as well as to myscl£ If I know anything of 
such matters, she is in love with me, or I am a vain fellow who ought 
to be kicked. Yet women do fall in love with men, and why not 
Julia Belmont with me?.... Is this a double plot, this Lady of 
Lyons" scheme? Did Cator Manners write and tell the lady T was 
here? Or has she found me out through Abel Crockford? I would 
‘not risk the chance of annoying Esthet or even Emmy again forall the 
gold of Peru. By the way, did anyone ever see any Peruvian gold ? 
T never did, ©, this love! my days and nights are days and nights 
‘of longing to sce Esther, to look into her dear eyes once more, to 
hear her sweet voice, Can it be possible that Julia Belmont should 
feel any such desire about me? Me! A poor, sallow-faced, melan- 
choly beggar such as Lam. The idea is absurd ; yet I have felt her 
hand tremble in mine, and scen her cye light up at my presence, 
Titania never saw Hottom’s long ears and snout when she embraced 
him. Loveis blind. If she do love a miserable wretch like Christopher 
Kenrick, I pity her, Then why do I not pity Esther? That is 
different ; we are betrothed, we have walked together hand in hand 
beneath the stars; we have heard the whisperings of that gentle river; 
we know each other's innermost thoughts; we have sworn in our 
hearts to be faithful ever... ... I must be as good as my word with 
Manners. Shall I tell him all? All? All what? That 1 think 
Julia Belmont is in love with me, and I with another? Absurd. 
Shall T see Emmy and ask her advice? Or Esther? No, I am not to 
see her until the end of the month. Why not explain myself to Miss 
Belmont? And be snubbed, perhaps, for my condescension, 
May 18.—Have written a silly but honest letter to Julia Belmont, 
explaining my position with regard to Mr. Cator Manners, but more ; 
‘referring to my unalterable attachment to Eathet Wiliam. 
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T hope T have done this in such a way that you shall not for = 
moment imagine that T know her own secret: It is absurd for me to say" 
it even to myself that Julia Belmont is much attached to CG. KP She 
thinks it was my pride that led me to leave Harbourford » but she is 
a woman of the world, and able to conquer any wayside passion of 
this character, At all events, she will understand upon what terms: 
we meet again. ... How long the days seem that shut me out from 
Esther. . .. Cator Manners has been here, and full of chat about 
Julia Belmont. She has told him many times that she would never 
marry, Why? Did I not know, he asked? “The bar sinister, my 
friend, this is the miserable shadow-on her life; though hardly"a soul 
Knows about it, the legacy recently left to her is the deathgift of = 
repentant futher,” Good Heavens! I exclaimed. “ Bah! what does 
it matter," replied the manager. “She is the most noble-hearted git 
‘in the wide world”... Mew. Delicately treated, this secretiof Juiz’ 
Belmont's would make a fine story; work out the sudden discovery’ 
of her misfortune at an important and critical period of ber history; 
and trace the effect of the baneful truth on a highly: sensitive and 
moral nature. Shop again—! am as bad as Falstaff, tuming diseases 
to commodities ; but one must labour in one’s vocation. 

May 23.—Met Miss Belmont at rehearsal. | She greeted me most 
cordially; but I thought she seemed sad. I know she received my 
silly letter, though she never answered it: 1 must have appeared 
very confused in my manner. This would be put down to the arduous 
part of Claude, which I had undertaken. Somehow I felt sorry for 
Miss Belmont, and yet this seemed to be presumptuous, She might 
marry a score better fellows than I, if it pleased her: s.. Twas perfect 
in the words, I did not attempt to act, though we arranged several 
special points, Cator Manners was delighted s he said I ehould make 
name on the stage, and Miss Belmont praised my histtionie in 
telligence. ... Courtesy compelled me to see the actress to her 
lodgings after rehearsal, Although she is rich, Miss Belmont has not 
changed her rooms. It recalled the past in a rush of strange sense 
tions to see that little sitting-room once more. ‘There it was, a8 of 
old—the square piano, the fluffy sofa, the wicker chais, the: Laize- 
covered table, Just the slightest attempt had been made to remove 
the general littery character of the room, but this only seemed to 
bring out the ordinary features of the place in’ stronger relief“ 
see you remember it,” suid Miss Belmont, looking round the room as 
she flung herself carelessly down upon the sofa, with a palpable 
effort to appear cool and indifferent. “Shall I ever forget it?” I 
replied. “ Yes, yes,” she said suddenly. * You have already forgotten: 
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that poor girl in the curl papers, who told you to kiss -her hand at 
parting," And then the great actress, the rich worldly lady, buried 
her head) in the apoplectic pitiows of the old chintz sof, and-cried 
like a disappointed child. The situation was most embarrassing. I 
kneeled: beside her and kissed her hand-again. She looked up at 
me tenderly, like a mother might, and said, “ Don't be angry with me, 
Kenny, itis all over now; let us be good to each other, and 1 will 
try and Jove Esther Wilton for your sake”... And this woman 
could take her own part in the great world, fight her own way, and 
‘enact tragedy on the stage with almost masculine force. 

May 24.—Tt was a brilliant house, and never) did woman look 
Pauline better than Julia Belmont. — If my dresser is to be believed, 
Clande was worthy of hers Manners sent.a pint of champagne into 
my dressing-room. 1 drank it almost ata draught. With an effort 
of will I threw my whole soul into the part. I wus Claude Melnotte, 
and! Julia my Pauline, my Esther, my love. ‘Wealth to the mind, 
wealth to the heart, high thoughts, bright dreams, the hope of fame, 
the ambition to be worthior Esther.” The foot-lights seemed to blaze 
Up into my eyes, the audience was a small sea of faces and colonrs, 
T saw nothing distinctly; but J felt the impulse of some hidden power. 
I was “called” with enthusiasm at the end of the first act of the 
gecond scene, and went on with Miss Belmont; but I saw nothing. 
Manners came to my dressing-room, and almast wept for joy. “You 
will be a great man, Kenny.” A thrill of sympathy ran through the 
house as Julia Belmont spoke those tender words to the disguised 
Mefmotte, in the last act : 


“Tell him, for years I never nursed a thought 
‘That was not his; that on bis wandering way, 
Daily and nightly, poured a mourner'é prayers. 
‘Tell him even now that T would rather share 
His lowlicat lot,—walk by his side, an outcast 5 
Work for him, beg with hiss,—live upon the Tight 
‘Of one kind smile from hin, than wear the crown 
The Bourbon Jost |” 


Great, hot tears rolled down the woman’s cheeks as she uttered the 
speech line by line, ‘They stung me for a moment like daggers; but 
all my heart was in my eyes with sympathy, when looking up at me 
With a strange smile of real resignation, she said, 
“Shall f shrink 
From hitn who gave me Lérth ?—withhold my hand, 


And see parent perish? ‘Tell hien this, 
And say—that we shall meet in beaven \" 
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‘The curtain went down amidst thunders of applause, and the call for 
Belmont and Clause was tremendous, ... Whilst I was dressing to 
go home, Cator Manners told me it was the langest and most fashion 
able house he had ever seen in Lindford. “Lord Daffeldt and 2 
pafty were in the stage box; Sir Manfred Carter was in the dress 
circle, and Lady Somerfield, with a select party.” “Lady Somerfield!” 
I said. “Yes, and you were too much for one of her lot; a young 
lady, the prettiest girl I ever saw, nearly fainted, and had to go ont 
into the lobby." I listened with breathless attention now. “I got 
water for her, and when the lady, who went out with her, tamed 
away for a moment, she asked me inthe sweetest way if “Christopher 
Kenrick was not the name of the actor?” “And you sid?” T ex- 
claimed. “That it was,” he replied. “A curse upon you, Manners” 
I shouted, hurling the prince's hat and feathers at his feet, “you are 
my evil genius.” .. . T have apologised to Manners; how should he 
have known any better? And what wrong did he do after all? Why 
should I shrink at Esther discovering her love in Afelnedfe? But I 
will send a note by messenger to Lady Somerfield’s, and follow me in 
his footsteps. 
“* Te must be done this afternoon, Hark, 

“The princess comes to hunt here in the park, 

And in her train there is a gentle lady 

When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 

And Esther they do call her: ask for her 5 

And to her white hand soe thou do commend 

This seal’d-np counsel.” 


(To be continwed.) 





* THE IRISH RAILWAYS. 


HERE seems to be, for once, a chance of a really great 
question coming before Parliament without being treated 
as one of party ; and, what is more remarkable, the ques- 
tion is an Trish one. It is not, of course, the Church, and 

not the land; but it is the means of traversing the land now provided 
by the thirty-nine railway companies by whom Ireland ig at present 
afflicted, and which may hereafter be provided by as many companies 
more who are authorised to afflict it further as soon as they can, 

Mr. Disracli has expressed very forcibly his sense of the vital im- 
portance of the subject ; and it was, we believe, less from any public 
pressure than from his own conviction of its necessity that he ap- 
pointed the Commission which has recently presented its second 
Report. Mr. Gladstone has said, emphatically, that he “knows of no 
way in which a benefit can be conferred upon an entire community 
better than by the cheapening of railway communication.” In the 
Lords, the Marquis of Clanricarde has given his opinion that no 
measure of greater importance to Ireland, except, perhaps, that of 
Catholic Emancipation, has been taken in hand since the Union 
than the proposed measure for the purchase of Irish railways by the 
State. In short, there is a general concurrence of opinion amongst 
leading public men as to the necessity of dealing with this matter 
from an Imperial point of view, 

From a merely financial point of view the question is not a large 
one; but it is quite well understood that the question is by no means 
one of finance only, but of principle, The Lords of the Treasury, 
however, looking at it first, like good men of business, in a financial 
aspect only, instructed the Commissioners to direct their inquiry to all 
facts which they might “ consider that a prudent person or company 
should be acquainted with before entertaining the question of pur- 
chase a8 & commercial speculation.” The Commissioners, whose 
special knowledge of, and long connection with, railways gives great 
weight to their conclusions, have acted carefully in the spirit of their 
instructions, and, with the help of a staff of engineers and accountants, 
examined every mile of railway, every engine, every depot of carriages. 
_and wagons, and the books of every company in Ireland. ‘The veal 
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is a set of tables marked distinctively with nearly all the letters of the 
alphabet, from which “‘ My Lords” can hardly fail to Iearn all they 
wish about the real position and value of the lines. If, after due 
study of these tables, their lordships of today decide to “go in,” as 
the phrase is, for the speculation their predecessors had in view, we 
hope they may drive a good bargain, but not an tngenerous one 
‘The terms of the bargain to be driven are, however, as we a 
small matter. What makes the questiona largeone ts, cme 
tion of that stimulus which @ statesmanlike tnode of dealing with it 
‘may give to: the material progress!of the great mass:of the Irish 
people. 

‘We may expect, accordingly, that early in the present session the 
reports which have been made by the Commissioners will become 
the subject of conversation in the House’; and that conversation will 
receive much of the public attention.” ‘The present is therefore not 
an unsuitable time for glancing briefly at the present position’ of Irish 
lines and at the general aspects of the question, 

In looking at a map of Ireland (and the maps contained in’ bine. 
books are usually so good that one wishes some Member would move 
for'a new atlas) we hardly know whether to be more surprived bythe 
extraordinary extent of country still untouched by railways, or/by the 
extraordinary ‘places 'to which railways have been made.” No one 
who has travelled at all on Trish’ lines can’ fail to: remember the im- 
pression of weariness and desolation, which was too often” 
upon him by the country through whieh he passed, as he moved 
from one large town to another. The interminable peat morases 
grow to haunt one, by and by, like’ distressing dream, out of which 
we struggle to awake in vain. ‘The passage from busy life—as busy 
life is reckoned in Ircland—to busy life-again, through solitude 
broken ‘only by here and there a few huts, which make the waste 
more desolate, compel the stranger to look eagerly for the iaterme- 
diate Ballynashandrys and Bullymooneys, and he generally finds 
Bally (whatever its termination) disappointing. f « 

‘There are at the present time 1900’ miles of railway at work in Ire 
land, of which 500 miles only are double, the remaining 1400 running 
mostly through a country of the ¢haracter we have described, and 
finding a single line of rails usually rather more than’ the trafic 
requires, 

‘This system is in the hands of thirty-nine distinct companies, each 
with its own board, scerctary, and staff, and éach (forthe most part) 
making it its object to work as awkwardly as possible with its next 
neighbour, These lines have been constructed at a cost of twenty 
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seven and a half millions sterling, or an average of fourteen thousand 
pounds per mile,—a price much below that which we have got into 
ie marnk paving for our great English railways; but at which the 
thirty-nine Irish railways, nevertheless, cannot be considered cheap 
vatticles. Indeed, we suspect they are thirty-nine articles to which no 
one of the subscribers any longer pins his faith,—the Commissioners 
estimating the net divisible profits arising from the whole, and avail- 
able fordividend amongst the preference and ordinary sharcholders, 
at about half a million a year, 

_ There are half a dozen independent companies in England each of 

whose respective capitals exceeds that of the whole of the Irish rail- 
ways The London and North-Western alone disposes of a net 
revenue of more than three times the amount which the Irish com- 
_panies divide amongst them, The Great Western (whose forte, un- 
happily, is not. revenue) finds work. for 852 engines, while Ireland 
‘has only 461 within its borders. 
. ‘The North-Western, with nearly double the capital, and more than 
‘treble the revenue.of the Irish railways, is managed by thirtydirectors 
with a result of order and profit ; and would (some people think) be 
managed still better if the directors were about half as many. 

‘The Irish railways are managed by 333 directors, 70 auditors, 13 
general managers, 35 secretaries, 17 accountants, 10 traffic managers, 
35 engineers, and x2 storekcepers,—with the very natural result of 
bankruptcy to the shareholders, disappointment and irritation to the 
public, and, speaking generally, return. of chaos, 

__ Lord Clanricarde complained in the House of Lords, last year; that 
in very many instances the charges for the conveyance of goods from 
‘point,to point.in Ireland were actually higher than they were before 
railways were made; that cases could easily be brought forward in 
which the facilities of intercommunication formerly enjoyed. by the 
public had been restricted instead of increased ; and that the railway 
companies entered into agreements with each other, with canal.com- 
“panies, and steam-packet companies, which were most pernicious to 
the public interest. 
~ His speech was the occasion of the Treasury issuing an instruction 
to the Commissioners to call for all existing agreements relating to 
traffic between the companies ; and, though the copies of agreements 
appended to, their report are few in number, there arc instances 
enough in them to justify all Lord Clanricarde’s strictures. 

We find four of the Irish railway companies, for examnple, entering 
‘into. an, agreement (now in. operation) to pay to a Glasgow. steam: 
packet company the sum of 4004 a year, in consideration of the 
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‘is not 2 question now of taking up undertakings out of which pro- 
‘prictors are making too good a thing, Te is a question of trying 
pone totally new system of working, such undertakings may 
‘be just made to pay their way. It isa question, further, if even a 
Hittle loss might not be wisely risked by the State in view of the 
it and progress of Ireland. 

“The first point which the Commissioners had to consider, there- 
fore, was, what prospect the Trish railways Have of amelioration from 
within, and they hardly conceal that they estimate such prospect at 
“nil.” The traffic increase for the last three years has been 20 little 
in itself, and accompanied, if not caused, by so considerable an in- 
‘crease of capital expenditure, that net earnings may be considered to 
have remained stationary. ‘The companies are, in fact, in a vicious 
predicament. ‘They know quite well that their income can only be 
increased by a large and general reduction of charges, which for 
while would involve them in Joss, and from which their lines would 
need time to recover. They know that, if they fail to mect their 
debenturts and fixed charges, that Iaw of credit which declares that 
“so long as. aman can pay he need not; but as soon as he cannot 
he must,” will bring them down as unrelentingly as the law of 
gravitation, and land them in the Bankruptcy Court. In short they 
simply dare not reduce because they cannot possibly tide over the 
time necessary for their reductions to take effect. 

“The Irish companies, in short, and the Irish people, have about 
resigned themselves to the continuance of general paralysis through- 
out their railway system, wnless a stronger power than their own 
take the whole matter in hand. 

“The erguments, so far as we have heard any, against interference, 
seem to be always based upon false premises, and on analogies which 
do not exist. The true objections to the measure have, in fact, yet 
to be brought forward, and do not appear to be quite ready. 

A cry is attempted to be mised that the Irish question is not 
‘merely what it seems. We are told that behind it stands a much 
greater question entirely unconnected with Ireland. ‘That there are 
distressed companies in England and Scotland. That if the State 
‘reaches out its hand to the Irish companies, it will be called on by: 

to take an equally paternal interest in the Chatham and 
‘Dover, for example, in the Great Eastern, the North British, and 
‘other undesirable properties. ‘That for these and other reasons the 
step is, un premier pas, to be by all means avoided. 
asrenoee ts this is, that there is really no analogy at all 
‘and English railways, and that the absence of (is 
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analogy has always been recognised y-thar what i> proposed is nd 
first step ar all—that Treland has always been treated in the way 
that a rich country in) good ‘credit treats its, poor and «undeveloped 
dependencies,—that on this principle the State advanced large mums 
of money for the construction of Irish canals.and the improvement of 
Trish river navigation. On the same principle it has from tine to 
time advanced loans; to'the Irish milways. (and. stands their creditor 
now for upwards of a million), without. which loans many of them 
would probably never have been made. In short, if any analogy 
does exist between [rish railways and’ those of any other country, 
that analogy is to be sought in Canada, or in India, where we hayé 
already, with the very best results, long since accustomed ‘ourselves 
to the intervention of the State. 

‘The arguments in favour of interference are, on the cilrensliendy 
strikingly obvious, not the least being that the State cam do, with: 
out ultimate loss, that which the companies cannotdoatalk - —- 

Mr, Monsell calculated the market value of the railways im 2867 at 
19,500,000/ Mr. Laing. put it at 20,000,000/ | The net revenue is 
given now at 897,502/. per annum, twenty-five years’ purchase of which 
{in accordance with the Act of 1844) would be 22,437,5$e4,, to which 
would have to be added something small for lines now, producing 
nO net revenue, Taking the cost at 23,000,000/, and putting she 
interest om that sum as high as3} per cent, the anoual charge iy 
85,0007, leaving a clear profit on net revenue of gm00k per 
annum, ’ 1 

‘The Commissioners, after certain calculations of another: kind, 
name the sum of 88,0004 a year as what they think may be saved by 
the State from the amount now paid by the companies for borrowed 
money, and 32,0004 a year as the saving to be effected by the con 
centration of management. 

"The late Mr, Dargan, many. years ago, calculated that ‘fom 
190,000/. to 120,000/. a year might even then, when the system was 
much less extensive, be saved by consolidation, . 

‘These several estimates, made by different men on Giterent data, 
correspond, it will be scen, with remarkable closeness; and there | 
can be little room to doubt that if the railways were taken as they 
are, and continued on the present tariff, they would leave a certain | 
amount of profit to the State,—such profit arising entirely from the | 








high position of the national credit and the advantages of Tae 
centration. 

The question, therefore, is narrowed to the consideration of 3 
amount of temporary loss, for the good of the Irish people, may be 
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tnvolved in a) very great and general reduction of charges, and how , 
long it may take to enable the growth of trade to overtake that loss, 
© Inieto this patt of the subject that the second Report of the Com- 
woissioners is almost entirely devoted.: ‘The comparisons which are 
drawn, and the'calculations, which are tabulated with much minuter 
ness, relate almost entirely to the railways of Belgium, where the 
means of locomotion, both for goods and passengers, are Sheaper 
than in any other part of Europe, 

‘The main) lines of that country, after being constructed by the 
‘State, have’ been for upwards of thirty years entirely under State 


‘management: 5 
©) Where fittes have been constructed in Belgium by independent 
companies, the tendency has always been, and still is, towards amal> 
pemation.. Comparatively few of the lines are worked by the owning 
company, the greater'part of those not belonging to the State being 
worked by one of two large companies formed specially for working 
the Belgian railways, or by foreign companies whose own lines are 
chiefly beyond the Belgian frontier. 

Both the people and the Government of Belgium are so well satis: 
fied with their experience, that the question is now under discussion 
of an ‘immediate purchase of all the railways belonging to indepen» 
dent companies, so.as to vest in the State the exclusive control over 
‘their traffic and charges. 

‘The lines now owned and worked by.the Belgian’ State havea 
wnileage Of 635 miles. They were constructed at a cost of a little 
‘over ten millions Sstetling, the money for making them being bor 
rowed, on the principle of redemption by periodical payments, For 
may years, while the lines were still uncompleted and their traffic 
undeveloped, expenditure exceeded receipts ; for the last sixteen 
years, however, the balance has been a steadily increasing one on the 
other side, until, not/only have the accumulated losses becn all wiped 
off, but at the present time 19 per cent. of the original cost has also 
been redeemed. There seems every reason to believe (judging by the 
‘recent rate of development of traffic), that by the year 1885, at latest, 
the whole of the capital of the milways will have been repaid, and 
the State will be at tiberty to apply the revenue derived from them to 
the reduction of taxation, 

_ No part of ‘this history is more encouraging than that of the great 
checks which, from time to time, have been given to the increase of 

| receipts by reduction of charges, and the way in which revenue Ras 
recovered from such checks, In 1852, the receipts exceeded the ex 
penditure by only twenty-cight thousand pounds. In 1844, that exer 
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had increased to a hundred and fifty thousand, In 2855, avery great 
and general reduction in the rates mares traffic was made; and in 
1856, the receipts showed only si: 

over expenditure. Brown itfict, ne, they alle 

until, in £864, there was an excess of three hundred and seventy-four 
thousand pounds, In 1865 and 1866, reductions, on an equally 
liberal and comprehensive scale, were applied to the passenger traffic. 
‘The excess revenue fell again to a hundred and eighty-three thousund 
in 1867, with an enormous imcrease in the number of passengers 
carried. For the whole of 1868 the returns are, of course, not yet 
available ; but, as far as they have gone, they show a progressive me 
covery, which is perfectly marvellous, and bids fair in the result to 
exceed that which was formerly shown by the goods traffic, 

‘The principle which has been so successfully adopted in all these 
reductions is, that the charge per mile shall decrease in proportion 
to the distance travelled ; a natural principle, which obtains more or 
less on all milways, but on no other system has been carried out so 
thoroughly. The Belgian Minister of Public Works sums up the re 
sult of his operations by saying, that in cightyears the average reduc 
tion in the charges for goods traffic has been 28 per cent—thoughs 
on some descriptions of goods, it has been as much as So per cent, 
‘That the public have economised upwards of 800,000/,,0n) the cost 
of carriage, while the Treasury has realised 2g1,2404 profit, after 
paying the cost of working, and interest of new capita 

At is, however, in passenger fares that the’meaning of high or low 
always comes home to a community most intelligibly, » And even be 
fore the recent reduction took effect in Belgium, the scale\of charges 
‘was such as to make an English or Insh passenger envious ‘The 
old—and, as it is now considered, exorbitant—change in that country 
‘was, for first class, 13d, per mile ; second class, a little less than nip 
third class, about ¢¢. ‘The effect of the reduction which bas been 
made is shown thus on a journey of 155 miles >—First class is re 
reduced from 16s, to 6s, ; second: class, from 22%; to.gs. 2g. 5 thind 
class, from 8s, to 35. —— 

At these rates, a third class passenger would travel from Birming: 
ham, or Worcester, to London for a7. 6d jm first class. Sapo 
for 5s. # 

An Belgium, third class carriages are also attached tovexpresartzii, 
at an increase of 20 per cent, upon ordinary third class fares 

‘These reductions, for the sake of experiment have not been ape 
plied on all Belgian railways alike, and an official report gives 
statistics showing the increave of traffic both on lines: to-which the 
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reduction has been applied, and on those to which it has not. The 
increase in the number of passengers carried on those lines where the 
reduction has been made averages 92 per cent. On those lines 
where the fares remain unaltered it averages 2 per cent. 

‘The pecuniary result of the reduction of fares for the year ending 
goth April, 1867, was a loss (in comparison with that of 1866), of 
71,000/ In the next twelve months this was more than recovered, 
by an increase of 82,000 The returns for the year, which will end 
‘goth April, 1869, are waited for with confidence. 

Unhappily, however, we cannot change Ireland into another 
Belgium by adopting a Belgian tariff, the circumstances of the two 
countries being widely different, While Belgium is the highway of 
the transit trade to Germany, and the great European Continent, 
Treland has a trade which is almost entirely local and agricultural. 
While Belgium teers with coal and iron, Ireland is poor in those 
reat sources of national wealth While Belgium has 442 inha- 
bitants to the square mile, and sees its population rapidly increasing, 
Treland counts only 171 to the mile, and sees that number dwindling. 
While the thirteen largest towns of Belgium show a population of 
nearly 2 million, and arenear to each other, the thirteen largest towns 
of Ireland show a population of three hundred thousand less, and are 
wide apart, with a thinly scattered intermediate peasantry, ‘The 
population of Ireland in 1841 was upwards of cight millions, now it is 
five and a half. 

‘These, certainly, are grave facts, and calculated to check the most 
sanguine. But, on the other hand, the shipping of Ireland exceeds 
that of Belgium tenfold, pointing to a vast agricultural trade. ‘Those 
who know Ircland well, speak hopefully of the prospects of develop- 
‘ment of its minerals, if capital can be tempted into the country. 
And, surely, the fact of one-third of its people having left it within 
the last twenty-eight years is enough to warn us that no experiment 
aust be left untried which may help to keep the remaining two thirds 
from following them. 

It is impossible for us here to follow the elaborate comparisons 
made between the present charges ‘of Ireland and Belgium, Every 
newspaper has made known the substance of the recommendations 
with which the Commissioners conchide their second Report.. They 
are clearly of the opinion, which has already been expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Laing, that, if anything is to be done, it | 
‘must pot be alittle thing ; and that a s/igA¢ reduction would be simply | 
so much money thrown away. The scale of passenger fares which 
they propose for Ireland is as nearly as possible that im operon ma | 
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Belgium vefore the late reductions—rst class, add pee ‘mile; ged 
class, 70, 5 grd class, de. "The reduction proposed im goods taflic is 
nimost as comprehensive. We do not like their recommendation to 
make no distinction between “long "and “short” traffic. Hut their 
Suggestions are on the whole so good, that we do not quarrel with 
them for being no better, That the reduction is liberal, is‘ shown by 
the estimate that the loss it would involve im the first year would be 
645,000/, or 42. per cent. of present gross receipts; against which, of 
course, has to be set.the saving Of 120,c00/ gained by reduction: of 
staf'and rate of interest, leaving the estimated net - deficiency for the 
first year 525,000/, if the traffic should remain 

No one, however, cain suppose fora moment that the traffic would 
not exhibit a considerable and immediate increase ; and we are justi: 
fied by all experience in expecting that this increase, though not in 
50 large a proportion, would afterwards continue year by year. ‘ 

In short, the conclusion to which the Commissioners have come 
after very careful consideration is this =~that 

At the expiration of e/even years, the receipts from the increased 
traffic will be of sufficient arnount to pay all working charges, cost of 
increased rolling stock, siding and other accommodation, interest on 
Horrowed money, and on capital advanced to meet losses incurred 
during the eleven years’ period, and leave a balance in favour of the 
Exchequer.” 

In the twelfth year of working the clear profit to the State is est 
‘mated at Sojo00/ ; in the thirteenth, at 9o,0004, and so increases 
progressively,—the calculation being made on figures which even the 
least sanguine would scarcely think too high. 

Such profits, when they arise, would, of course, be available for 
repayment of moncy advanced during the period of loss. 

During that period of Joss it is worth remembeting, too, that the 
Irish public would ‘pay for the increased traffic of twelve years 
%2,000,000/ less than they would have paid at) existing rates; 
receiving thus a remission of taxation, in its most direct and sensible 
shape, to the extent of a million a year. 

Such results are surely very appreciable, and by no means Utopian 
‘The indirect good which would be done to Ireland ‘by a judicious anil 
{generous settlement of the railway question, is a good equally appre 
ciable and still more certain; but its yalue cannot be expresbad i 
figares. 

We believe that those who are likely to oppose the adoption of a 
comprehensive measure are mainly influenced by a groundless fear of 
the possible evils of Government management, and by jealousy of the 
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increase of State power and patronage. It is to be remembered, how- 
‘ever, that State ownership does not necessarily imply State management, 
against which, indeed, the present Premier has expressed himself in the 
niost emphatic way. There could, of course, be no. difficulty what- 
ever in arranging for the management of the lines byah independent 
company. It is not our province to pretend to say precisely what 
form Government action should take. Even Mr, Mcl.aren’s scheme 
+f a compulsory amalgamation, with management by Commissioners, 
and a division of earings on the basis of past averages (the principle, 
indeed, on which the amalgamation was based by which the English 
North-Eastern was constructed) is better than no scheme at all. We 
‘only say that, let Governnient do what they will, they cannot possibly, 
in doing it, commit so great ‘an error’ as they will commit if they do 
nothing. 
Rowgrr Hupson, 


WHY DO WE WRITE? 


SONTRIBUTIONS should be legibly written” ‘That 
odious sentence! It stares me in the face every 
where, Open what magazine I will, except the 

ia 


every variety of type, the hard, remorseless commandment 
editor, and of every publisher—* Contributions should be legibly 
written 1" It haunts me by day; I dream of it by night tis 
never out of my thoughts. What am I to do? I cannot write 
legibly. Do what I will, I shall never be able to write so that my 
friends can read my correspondence with anything like pleasure, 
unless I write in a feigned hand ; and writing in a feigned hand, 
writing like a forger, 1 generally contrive to commit myself, say 
things that I never intended to say, things that I would give my 
head to unsay as soon as I have posted the letter. In the way of 
scribbling I am, I think, a match for most men, Give mea ream 
of copy-paper, and a box of broad nibbed pens, and I am a match 
for all the scribblers within the four seas—at least I am egotistic 
enough to think so, But writing, legible writing—that is beyond 
me. The postman brings me my letters back from the Dead Letter 
Office, with a note written across them in the primmest of bards— 
“Not to be found.” I write to a stranger, and he cuts my signature 
out of my letter, adds “esquire” to it, and sticks it on his reply. 
Editors return my MSS. with thanks, and generally send me with 
the retumed manuscript a significant line of print—* Contributions 
should be legibly written.” Of course they should. I know that 
But suppose you cannot write legibly, are you to hide your light 
under a bushel? To keep your contributions to yourself? To give 
up all thoughts of distinguishing yourself in Jetters, or art, or politics? 
To take to shooting, or fishing, or whist, or emigrate to a part of the 
world where they have not yet grown so fastidious about writing, as I 
fear we have? These are scrious questions, to me at Jexst, and I 
shrewdly suspect to hundreds and thousands more, who possess every 
accomplishment that a gentleman ought to possess, except this on¢, 
that they do not know how to use a pen, have never been able to 
write legibly, and never will be. 
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[have heard illegible writing justified as a mark of genius. That 
of course is a very flattering theory, I wish I could think it true. 
But like most of these flattering theories about disagrecable eccen- 
tricities, it has one fatal fault, Jt is inconsistent with notorious 
facts, Men of genius do not, I believe, as a nile scribble. They 
waite legibly. Thackeray we all know was a beautiful penman. He 
prided himself on his writing. He could write the Lord's Prayer in 
‘a legible hand on a bit of paper not bigger than a sixpence, I never 
heard that Charles Dickens had a contribution returned because it 
was illegible. “ Douglas Jerrold’s copy was almost as good as copper+ 
plate ;" and my friend, who, in his own graphic style, is sketching 
the career of “ Christopher Kenrick" in these pages in a masculine, 
clear, and flexible hand, tells me that one of Jerrold’s friends, “Shirley 
Brooks, writes plainly, and with very little revision.” Lord Lytton’s 
manuscript is written in a carcless scrawl, but it is not illegible, 
though from interlineations and corrections, perhaps now and then 
puzzling to printers; and Mr. Disraeli writes in a large and angular 
running hand, legible enough if not particularly elegant. And most 
of our lealing politicians are excellent penmen, Mr. Gladstone 
seems to write as he generally speaks, in a hasty, impetuous manner. 
But-with all his haste and impetuosity his writing is perfectly legible, 
Tt is an Oxford hand. Lord Derby writes, what I may perhaps: call, 
an aristocratic hand—at once elegant and legible. Lord Russell 
writes a Jadylike hand. It is like everything else about the Earl, 
small, and occasionally puzzling, but not inelegant. Mr. Bright's 
Ietters are as distinctly and regularly formed as this print. Lord 
Stanley's despatches are as legible as large pica. You may run and 
read them, Every character is fully formed ; every “i” is dotted, 
every “t" crossed. You will find no sign of haste or slavenliness 
in his MS. I might go on in this style through a dozen more names. 
But it is not necessary, I have cited enough cases to prove my 
point, that illegible handwriting is not a mark of genins, or even of 
superior intelligence. I know, on the other hand, that there are 
many men of genius who write and have written exccrably. Sir 
John Bowring is one of these. It is said that Lord Palmerston once 
sent back an important despatch of Sir John’s to China, with a 
Tequest that it might be copied in a readable handwriting; and Lord 
‘Cowley, our late Ambassador at the Court of France, wrote so 
hastily and so illegibly that Lord Granville, I believe, once asked his 
Lordship to keep the originals of his despatches for his own 
information, and send copies to the Foreign Office. “Lord Lye 
Heton, who moved a clause to the Reform Bill thot ndoody duos 
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have a.vote who could not write @ legible hand, writes so Megibly 
that the clerks at the table could not read’ the tesolution ‘which 
he handed in;” and Christopher Kenrick adds) that “"Yoni Taylor 
writes as if he had wool at the head of his pen.) Amd these imeti 
are the types, T fear, of a far larger claks than the first set of 
politicians and authors whom J have enumerated. In this age 
of haste and hurry illegible scrawls are the’ rule, and plain intel 
ligible handwriting, handwriting that it is a pleasure’ to see and ‘to 
read, the exception|; and it is im the interest of the mass ‘of the 
scribblers and serawlers that I ask this question—Why do we write 
atall? But not in their interest alone, for it is a question that must 
often suggest itself to the minds of the plainest of writers, 1 authors, 
aiitics, and journalists, to politicians, and clergymen, and mem of 
business—Why must we write ? for there is nothing over which more 
time is now needlessly wasted, and, what is more, generally time of 
the highest value, than in the work of transcription, either for the 
press or for the business and correspondence of life. 

Remarkable as this age of ours is for many’things, perhaps there 
is nothing by which it is mere distinguished thon by the wariety and 
ingenuity of the devices that have been struck out from time to time 
to economise labour. Half the powers of nature have been pressed 
into our service, We have made the'sun our artist. ‘The lightnings 
of Heaven are our messengers. Walk through our manufaectories at 
‘Leeds, of Manchester, or Birmingham, and sce what the ingenuity of 
man has done to lighten the burdens of mechanical labour, Look 
at our steam engines, at our Nasmyth’s hammers, at our automaton 
machines, working with a regularity and precision’ that almost be- 
speak life and intelligence; and one is lost in admiration of the 
diversified ingenuity of the human intellect. But take up a pen in 
the first glow of enthusiasm to describe what you have'seen, and how 
sharply, how exasperatingly you are brought toa stop! You are full 
of thought. You are teeming with information. If you could ‘only 
stereotype your facts, if you could only photograph your thoughts, 
what a vivid and eloquent paper you might write! You touch a pen, 
and the inspiration is gone. re you have writen a dozen lines 
your enthusiasm has cooled, your facts are all in confusion, your 
thoughts have all vanished. ‘The charm is broken; and’ you throw 
down your pen in disgust. What is this mystery? ‘That you are 
not a trained writer? That you have no imagination? ‘That you 
do not understand the art of expression, are not a master of 
picturesque and vivid phrases? Partly this, perhaps; but partlyand 
mainly, J believe, the mechanical difficelty of writing, Vou cannot 
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-trystallie’ your’ thoughts las they arise, and then teproduce them ow 
‘paper in all their original freshness by the slow mechanical process 
of writing. «To do this you must go through the drill of a Roman 
soldier, “You must accustom yourself to work in heavy baie 
must go throagh a process of severe mental disciplines 

The art of writing igj/1 believe, the only art in which we! are still 
two'or three thousand years behind the age. Except that we have 
abandoned papyrus and the stylus, and now use paper, and either 
& grey goose quill or a Gillott’s steel pen, we are still as Plato and 
Aristotle were: Exeept that we have ceased to use parchment, we 
are still in the state of the old Saxon chroniclers, sull in the state of 
the clerks of medieval times, to whose industry and skill in penman- 
ship we owe those illuminated MSS, which are’ the admiration of 
scholars and archwologists, and the envy of every Jaw stationer in 
Chancery Lane. Why is this?) Why must Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Motley still labour over their histories as Herodotus and Tacitus did 
‘over theirs? | Why must Tennyson still sit at his desk hour after 
‘dn writing out those Idylls of his, as we know Virgil sat down to 
write his, as we may, perhaps, presume Homer sat down to write out 
his battle pieces, his description of Achilles’ shield, and his account 
‘of the parting of Hector and Andromache? Why should Mr. Stuart 
Mill still be chained to his desk for the best years of his life; in order 
to [present the world with a system of political economy, and a 
system of logic? Why, in fact—and this is my point—must we still 
write out our thoughty as Aristotle wrote out his thoughts? Why 
does the pen still Jag far behind thought? Why do our thoughts 
still’ outstrip our power of expression by the slow and tedious process 
of writing? ‘Does this slow and tedious process represent the highest 
attainable point of human intelligence and mechanical ingenuity? 
And arewe doomed in this goa-head age of ours to waste years and 
‘years of our life in what, after all, Is only clerks’ work ? 

~ Tt is casy enough to translate thought into action. Generally it 
Fequires ‘only a word. Look at that picture of Kinglake's, of the 
Emperor Nicholas sitting alone in his solitary and’ plainly furnished 
room, and governing his vast Empire by a telegraph needle. A few 
jerks of the handle, which governed the action of that needle, 
tnimamitted an order from St Petersburgh to Sebastopol or Warsaw, 
to Siberia or to the army of the Ukraine; and half the diplomatic 
and commercial correspondence of Europe is now transacted through 
the same agency as the Czar governs the destinies of All the Russias. 
‘Provinces are bought and sold, the fate of millions is fixed, as far a8 
it can ‘be fixed by kings and governments, treaties are negodared, 
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war is declared, or peace is proclaimed, by a few mystic: symbots 
flashed along a coil of copper wire, stretching through thousands of 
miles of ocean, across deserts, and over great continents. Yet with 
all this the man who wishes to speak to his fellow men through signs 
like these must still give up hour after hour, week after week, often 
year after year, to the work of writing out his thonghts in a set of 
hideous hieroglyphics. Look at the Duke of Welli 

What hours of dull, hard, mechanical work those volumes Tepresent! 
And all those hours were either hours stolen from steep or from the 
time that ought to have been given up to health and relaxation, 
‘They were so many hours taken out of the writer's life. Looking at 
those volumes one wonders how the man who found time to write all 
these despatches found time, also, to fight-all the battles that he 
fought, and to look after the ten thousand trifles inthe management 
and control of his army, which we know he did look after, and apon 
which his success in the field frequently depended. It was the same 
with Napoleon, He worked at his desk like a clerk, He was hardly 
ever without a pen in his hand, except when he was in the saddle 
Perhaps Wellington and Napoleon might have economised their own 
labour a great deal more than they did by the employment of 
secretaries, although, as it is, they kept their secretaries generally as 
hard at work with their pens as they worked themselves, 

But the highest kind of litertry work cannot be dane by the aid of 
secretaries. I know Sir Walter Scott could walk about his stedy-at 
Abbotsford, and dictate chapter after chapter of his novels to an 
amanuensis, But Sir Walter Scott is the only man 1 know in 
literary history who could do this. Charles Dickens tells us that 
when he had made up his mind.to write a Christmas story, he shut 
himself up in his study for six weeks, put his whole soul into the 
work, and came out again looking as haggard as a murderer, And 
that is the condition under which most literary work must be done. 
Take Macaulay's History. It was the pride and pleasure of his life 
to write this ; and we all know with what ambitious hopes he looked: 
forward to the accomplishment of the task which he set himself—to 
bring down the history of his country to. period within the memory 
of men still living, and with what bitter regret, after years of labour, 
he narrowed his hopes to the reign of Anne, It must be a saddening 
sight for any man who knows what literary work is, to look through 
Macaulay's manuscript, to run his eye through his first rough draft, 
“ absolutely illegible (as Prescott tells us) from erasures and corre 
tions, de standing for castle, and all on that plan,” to contrast that 
with the fair copy which he afterwards mace with his own hand for 
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‘the printers, and then to think of the hours and hours of labour, of 
mechanical hard work, of what I may perhaps call mere 
clerks’ work, which that rough draft and fair copy represent. 

I know Macaulay's style is in the highest degree artificial, a5 
‘aitificial as Charles Dickens's ; that it is not a style'in which any man 
could write, as Sydney Smith, for example, wrote many of his articles 
in the Adindurgh Review, with his girls around him in the drawing: 
room of an evening, chatting over the last novel or practising a new 
Piece of music on theipiano ; that it is not a style in which any man 
could have dictated a single page to a secretary, for it is a style 
which must have involved constant revision, alteratian, and recasting 
of sentences. But if Macaulay could only have poured forth his 
‘vast stores of thought, of anecdote, and of historical information, 
fn the sparkling and epigrammatic English in which he talked at 
‘Rogers's breakfast table, he might have left us a complete work instead 
of a mere torso, or might perhaps even now be among us to enjoy 
the'splendid fame of the most brilliant of historians, But, tied down 
to his desk, compelled to draw up first a rough draft of his work, 
and) then to rewrite it by the slow and tedious process which, under 
our present system of writing, must characterise all work which is to 
live and to be read ‘ns we still read Tacitus, and Horace, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Scott, those hours which might otherwise have been 
devoted to original research or composition were necessarily pre- 
occupied in the work of a copyist. 

“Of course there is short-hand. ‘That is, to. those who can use it, 
and train their thoughts to express themselves in its characters, a vast 
economiser of Iabour; But man, after all, is a creature of habit, and 
to most men thinking'in short-hand would be about as hard a process 
akvthinking in French or German instead of their’ native tongue: 
Pethape, with practice, a man might accustom himself to think in 
shorbhand; just ashe may accustom himself to think in French or 
German, and then, having disciplined his thoughts into this habit, 
accustom himself to dictate those thoughts to a short-hand writer, 
‘This plan is practised to a lerge extent in the conduct of commercial 
and legal correspondence. But that, after all, is obviously a round- 
about way:of economising labour. In point of fact, it isa plan for 
economising the labour of an author at the expense of a secretary— 
transferring the mere clerk's work from the author to a clerk; leaving 
precisely the same amount of work to be done, only leaving it to be 
done by two sets of hands Perhaps that might be better than the 
present system, for it represents a better division of labour; but there 
will still'remain ‘the same amount of work to be done. You canna 
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hand your short-hand notes to the printer) Eh 
out as of old; / and this brings me back tothe 
to raise—Why must we still write? Why cannot an éuthor sif down 
in the full flood of inspiration, run his hands over the keys of a writing 
machine and, like Liszt, play off, impromptu, ani article for the Gentle 
man or an exany for Once a Wacky of aichaptes inthis evel la 
love scene, a quarrel, a murder, or ‘a bit of dislogue?) “Why should 
he be compelled to sit down at a desk and, pen in hand, go throwgh 
the odious penal labour of writing out his hong Lear 
[rocess of transcription # revise 
‘The orator, in the full flush of cacitementyetanda wpitat cael eae 
of Commons and pours out in an hour a stream) of 
eloquence, and epigram that he could not write.our in) Jong-hand in 
five or six hours. Contrast Charles, James Fox in the House of 
Commons, speaking that splendid speech of his on thé Westminster 
Scrutiny, with Charles James Fox in his library, writing his" History 
of the Revolution.” On his legs in the House of Commons; address 
ing Mr, Speaker, his thoughts are as free as airs he touches every 
‘note in the gamut of eloquence, is overwhelmed hy his flow of words, 
electrifies his hearers by his passion, his logical keenness, and his wit; 
and pronounces a specch that will live as long as the English language: 
Sitting quietly in his library at Holland House, with nothing but the 
“bust of Pallas” before him, or the portrait of Addison, ahd with 
books only for his companions, the: brilliant and. practised orator of 
the House of Commons writes whatis, tomy thinking at least, the 
least readable book ever written by a man of genius |) With a pen in 
his hand Fox, who in thé House of Commons never wanted a word, 
and rarely wanted the right word, was continually being brought toa 
standstill for want of an apt phrase to express his ideas, had to cudgel 
his brains for the word he wanted, had to go out and stroll about the 
garden with a note-book in his hand, to collect and systematise his 
thoughts, and often only got through a single page of his work in a day: 
Of course, there are many men who are the exact reverse of Fox in 
this—men who, if you only give them a pen and a quire of foolscay, 
will sit down anywhere,—in the cabin of a-Cunard. steamer crossing: 
the Atlantic, or in the morning-room of a clab,—andowrite as freely 
amid all the hubbub of conversation as if they were in their own 
stucly; and yet these men, if you ask them to say half a dozen words: 
in the form of a speech at a dinner table, will be almost flustered: 
‘out of their wits,—will hesitate, and hum and ha, and throw their 
thoughts together in a manner which might excite the derision of the 
orators of the Temple Forum, Theodore Hack was one 
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‘He coald write a squibbish article for /oin Bud anywhere: in a 
smokingroom, ata breakfast table, in a travelling carriage, or in. the 
subeditor's room, He talked at a dinner-table, like Foote, till fox- 
hanting squires laid down their knives and forks to listen; and after 
dinner, with a select circle, he would get on the table and go through 
@ parliamentary debate upon any topic that might happen to be 
uppermost; mimicking the tones, and gestures, and language of Peel, 
and Canning, and Palmerston, and Grey, and their companions, with 
‘marvellous fluency and skill, Yet this man, after all, could hardly 
put together a dozen sentences in the form of a speech of his own in 
acknowledgment of 4 toast to his health at a lord mayor's dinner, 
And Theodore Hook is only the type of a class. I know a journalist 
of note, a brilliant writer, a deep thinker, a man who possesses, pro- 
bably, a8 keen and vigorous an intellect and fluent a pen as any man 
‘on the press, who once came forward as a candidate for the tepresen- 
tation of a great commercial constituency, which, if intellect and 
‘information were all that is required in a parliamentary representative, 
few: men could bave more fittingly-represented, and ruined all his 
prospects by sheer incapacity to give expression to his ideas—ideas 
which, with a pen in bis hand, he could have worked up into a 
thoughtful and striking political article, 

‘Probably all that Theodore Hook needed to make him a ready and 
sparkling debater, an orator, like Sheridan, at least, if not an orator 
like Fox, was a little of that pmctice which developed the genius of 
Fox and Sheridan alike; and it is possible that, with a corresponding 
practice in the opposite direction, the great parliamentary orator 
‘might have trained his literary faculties till they were as powerful, 
as elastic, and as bright as even those of Gibbon or Macaulay, But, 
asa rule, a. man.who distinguishes himself as a speaker rarely makes 
any mark as a writer; and there are few great writers who have dis- 
tinguished themsclyes as speakers. Macaulay isa case in point. His 
speeches on the Reform Bill are equal, in point of literary beauty, to 
any of his essays, and superior, infinitely superior, to the general ran 
‘of the Liberal speeches that were delivered on this topic. Yet we 
know that those speeches made but a very slight impression on the 
‘House of Commons, where they were originally delivered ; and even, 
after years of practice, Macaulay never distinguished himself as a pars 
Tiamentary debater, The reason is obvious. It lies on the surface. 
‘Tt ig the business of the writer to concentrate his thoughts. It is the 
‘business of the orator to diffuse his thoughts In speaking a man 
gives rein to his fancy, to his imagination, to his wit, to his passions. 
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double that time. You see clearly enough, bet da 
‘observation or criticism you mean to take; “No kasi 
are going to work up to. You are at no loss for ideas, 


two hours and a half, 

Or to vary the illustration, look at the work of o 
reporters, What an immense, what a needless waste « 
Jabour is there in this! Tn reporting you have the notes” 
eats ones ees ameter 
this all our daily papers have to keep in’ the pe 
Commons ania of ten6e ‘teen men,’ mes isse/th 0 
high education and trained skill; and here they are all 
Session, night after night, writing out in Tong-hand, at the % 
a column, in three hours, speeches which they ha 
the rate of perhaps three columns an hour, It 
ought not to be. Supersede our present system of long’ 

~ and you save a third at Ieast of this labour at once, 
‘great deal easier to throw out an offhand bi 
than it is to suggest a code of signs for the 
system of long-hand writing. Bovis os 


the weak link in the chain of our present system. 
all the labour of transcribing short-hand notes 
to be gone through, A reporter may now walk it 
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or Manchester, and read off to the clerk, at the 
ans fifty or sixty words « minute, his notes of a speech 
of Mr. Gladstone: or Mr: Bright; and atthe other end of the wire 
| --dn Fleet Street or the Strand, a little needle plays off the mystic signs 
lessgasiesteretisze To the telegraph clerk these dots are as 
| Gntelligible’as the short-hand notes which they are reproducing from 
| athe reporter's note book. He can read them off as easily as he may 
read this type, But you cannot pass these slips of dots to the 
| printer.) ‘They must all be written out for him in long-hand. Why is 
- this? T have answered the question by anticipation. It is the 
"printer's fault. He can read almost anything in the way of manuscript 
“that is fegible; and I speak on this point with experience, and there- 
fore with feeling, for I owe more to the compositors than most men. 
“But at present they cannot read signs, hap-hazard hicroglyphics, or 
jie dots ; and this is the point to work up to, the object to 
aim at in any fature attempts that may be made to economise the 
‘labour of transcription in the preparation of our newspapers, or in 
general literary work, Educate the printer to read a system of signs 
” itike those which are now read off at sight by every clerk in our 
i offices ; and a reporter with a bookfull of shorthand notes 
may sit down transcribing machine and work off a speech of 
“three or four columns im the time that he now takes to write out a 
third of thatamount, a leader writer with the speech passing through 
his hands in the form of a telegraph strip of paper, may turn to 
another instrament and work off his comments in the form of an 
“article, and a critic fresh from the opera or the theatre may play off a 
column of compliments or criticism without cven taking off his gloves. 
An ingenious Yankee, I see, has done something towards realising 
this pleasant dream of mine. He has taken the type-setting machine, 
‘which made its first appearance, I believe, at the Exhibition of '51, 
fitted itemp with an electrical apparatus, and brought it to such a 
‘degree of perfection mechanically that the reporter or editor may 
take’ his seat by the side of the instrument, and set up his own report 
‘or article in type, or if he wish, instead of setting type, produce a 
matrix—by operating a scries of arms and levers, having type 
attached, and made to strike upon a moveable plastic surface, from 
which a stereotype plate may be cast ready for press in a few minutes 
after the composition of the article or the delivery of the speech. 
aepiene plan. for superseding the printer altogether, and though 
" possible that we may do that one day, I have no hope that it 
ll be done in my time. No; what we ought to work for is a plan 
fof abbreviating the labour between the writer and ine 
Vou. Ih, N.S, 186%. 
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WEEPING STARS: 


UHEN New Years come the merry night 
Bids all the stars to smile in space; 

But when the old ones take their flight, 
‘They stand in tears upon her face. 





Yes, yes in fears for what we see 

We may believe. Behold they weep, 
Atleast it seemeth to to me, 

As here I lonely vigit keep. 


There is a sympathetic bond, 
Linking all matter unto mind; 
And objects near with those beyond, 
‘A truth which he who seeks may find. 


‘Things seen and unseen have their times 
‘And tides of feeling; and the years 

When flitting, pause, to list the chimes 
Which fill the stars’ bright eyes with tears. 


‘To some the sun is but a seed 
‘That blooms in the diurnal sir; 

F look upon the tiniest weed, 
‘And recognise a sister there, 


And loving all things for the love 
Which all things seem to bear to me; 
I comprehend why stars above 
Have souls of finest sympathy. 


Epivard’ Capenn. 


STEEPLE-CHASING. 


OT many years ago we remember, as, doubtless, will 
many readers of Zhe Gentleman's Magasing, to bave 





an 2 inaptly nor untruthfully then, as The Juggernast er 
of this yam; beneath which the bodies of men, women, and tender 
children were ruthlessly cast year after year, as the only means by 
which the wheels of the huge machine could be made to move forthe 
advantage and benefit of the individuals who constituted the com- 
mercial community of this country.”” 

In those days, not yet so very remote among the past illustrations 
of our then much-boasted civilisation, there were mo enactments to 
restrain the individuals whose interests propelled that 
Juggemaut; and, had the latter been so left to the unchecked 
exercise of their selfish will and ways, the hecatombs of British 
children alone, sacrificed to their rapacious lust of gain, would 
soon have culminated in an aggregute infinitely more mamerous 
than Superstition ever cast under the wheels of the Juggernaut of 
the Hindoos, 

In the England of the present day there is yet another Jugger- 
naut, which, set in motion from February to December in each year, 
moves through the length and breadth of the land, remorselesily 
eTushing out beneath its wheels one of the noblest races of homes 
ever founded by the art of man, Though differing in the victims 
utilised and immolated, the motive power that propelled the Englis 
Juggemaut of the days to which we first alluded, and that which sete 
in motion the wheels of the present one differ in Hetle, 

Within the last twenty years, the increased passion for gambling, 
which had brought Englishmen of all classes to consider their once 
duly-esteemed and noble breed of race-horses in no better light 
than as instruments for its sordid gratification, has Become the dark 
brand on our national character; and finds writers who, in designing 
flattery of the popular vanity, ascribe the all-pervading 
the day for the sport of horse-racing, now supplemented 
mercenary horse murders of the civilised barbarity called "; 
chasing,” to the preeminent national quality and ethnical 
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that distinguishes the English people as “the most horsey nation 
earth.” 


epon 

Tt has been, perhaps, somewhat cynically, though not altogether 
‘untruthfully, observed bya moder writer, that the appetite and diges- 
tive powers of the ostrich are as nothing compared to those of national 
selflove: it may, therefore, be inferred that the attribute of pre-emi- 
ence in horseyness was one to the especial taste of a vast majority 
of readers of all classes, who would accept that dictum of the dis- 
cerning scribe as praise in the highest ; and quite exculpative of any 
excess of a quality so distinguishing according to their notions in a 
national point of view. 

‘The meaning which the writers intended to convey in that refined 
vernacular of the stables was, doubtless, most comprehensive of all 
that in the present day the “stable” recognises as denoting the 
‘close propinquity of social relationship in tone and manners that has 
of ate years elevated it to that equality of footing with the higher 
classes of English society, which the intimate association of interests 
and a congenial standard of thought and action have conduced to as 
aresult so natural, and illustrative of the so-called “levelling upward” 
principle of the times we live in. 

‘That it should be thought, moreover, to imply a host of very credit- 
able characteristics, honourable alike to the individual and the nation 
at large, was as doubtless, also, the writers’ object. It would, of 
course, be considered a trite and racy denomination, universally 
understood to express the all-surpassing ethnical attribute of pro- 
pensive love and affection for the equine race, which is coincidentally 
inborn in every Englishman with his attributed belief that, as a 
Briton, the unerring knowledge of the nature and faculties physical 
and moral, of the horse is native to him beyond all men upon earth; 
enabling him to discern and estimate their merits or defects at a 
glance, and to measure their capabilities and power of endurance 
with a judgment and humane regard for their conservation un- 
equalled by any other people, as demonstrated by his conception of 
the uses to which the Creator designed their generous instincts and 
noble powers should be applied. 

‘That the thus proclaimed discovery of a national quality so com- 
prehensive could be turned to account by those who had the cunni) 
to manipulate this modern phrenological development of the English 
cranium, may be inferred from the constant attribution thereto of 
the increasing passion for “the manly and healthful sport of the 

and the ardour with which its honours are emulated 
for by “ gentlemen riders” in the present day, despite the yortarial 
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carpings of a Christian humanity, and of that hyperreiined sentiment 
which would deprive a sensational-loving public of an amusement a0 
disinterestedly proffered both by the caterers. andthe performers. 
‘But, happily for our nation’s repute; many English gentlemen, 
in the sense in which that designation | still implies all Beitish-bom 
men bred in that regard for the principles of honowriwhieh makes 
gentleness and manliness twin feelings, and rectitude nfthowght and 
action the Tule of life, judged. differently of this 
attribute of our horseyness in, the present days nay, money who 
cordially agreed. also with the, opinion recorded) last year by the 
undergraduates of Oxford in their Union Debating Society, that, the 
“turf” as at present conducted, was undeserving of the countenance 
and support of Englishmen. 6 — lle 
But it is far from our purpose to descant here uponethe turf! de 
and er se, a8 an institution perverted from its original commendable 
purposes. ‘The sordid vice which bred the misuses, umprincipled 
devices and degrading contaminations that.of late pears have been 
Jet in from all sides at full ood upon the “turf” by the apathy of 
those who have: its curatorship and administration will be its own 
and dest physician, or like most other great vices, bring its avenging 
Nemesis..‘To these, in the opinion both of eelealelaee 
men, they are best left. io lee 
There are, nevertheless, sides Bde populbickeptat Atami 
verted, as of many. other things, which are more accessible to 
amendment and the influence of the logic:-of facts when these 
‘bear less directly upon the whole, than upon an excrescence of Iater 
growth that has been allowed to disfgure it; the conservation of 
which is, not. only, unnecessary to, the interests of the thing feself, 
as an originally constituent part of it, but seriously detrimental to 
them. Our object, therefore, in the present instance was mare espe 
cially, to. show by such) facts. as are. incontestible, 
error committed in past: yearseby» the anembers of the Jockey 
Club. in) -permitting. the unsportsmanlike jexcrescence of the 
inhuman Steeplechase to. be engrafted -upon the “turf? as a 
constituent part of that once esteemed, and. yet redeemable national 
pastime, ao ee 
‘Though the origin of abuses, as well as of uses, ise subjectofsome 
prplecarrempamreiaapramptaiedpent\ish 
of ascending or descending consonances, as 
customs of a people as in the products of nature, yet 
not pemmit-us to:trice back that of the modem : 
years’ before that expressive name had been 
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hounds. which “, peprenuisiaen of vanseEaA hur ata 
sirmulated in 





English bunters,. wager-matches between such. of the latter as ex- 
hibited, the combined: qualities-of jumper, weight-carsicr, speed: and: 
endurance, were naturally enough made now and. then. by their 
‘respective. sportloving owners, in the same manner as the annals of 
‘the turfsbow that the owners of race-horses were then frequently wont: 
ee emama ‘on the flat. 
icoea: those ineicestelwegersmetches bctwoan the.iosproved. English 
reeaniihewicancésbe eighteenth century. is distuntly and:faintly, 
teflected theorigin of the present numerous steeplechase meetings, 
wherein oft-times twenty horses and upwards, the. majority, bred. for,, 
and:tmined: to flat-racing alone, to four, five, and six-years old. (with 
here jandtherey, perhaps,» a, preliminary cross-country, winter train- 
‘ing of-anfew weeks, only), are-made, too frequently, to contribute 
towards the .eolution..of the questions, now, often asked: What 
decomes.of the five, six-year old, and aged. race-horses and mares 
which won a good repute-as two and.three-year olds? And. how 
is it,¢0 few ate now heard of winning races of note, or in. training at 
s to contest. them,,.when,-in the natural.order of things, 
aaribenisndsaprabeninsaiek incr come 
should be at theinbest?” 
_ That steeple-chasing is. ‘of English origin and. growth, and pot an 
‘introduction to <us- from, abroad, as. was, and still is the. belief 
no doubts, and as little, that at the period we 
have referred. to, indicative. of its rise, that it. sprung from. spirit 
and, preeminence, in such sporting fents as, 


become 2 

abi fo anything li Las 
But in this kind of cross-country race “at thik speriodiitatoamb 
be borne: ine tind the, obstacles, were nob as now arfifiainlly.con- 
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structed and augmented ; and the separate lines of progress pursued 
by the riders, were over such obstructions, as incidentally lay in 
their way,—greater or less, for one or the other as chance might 
have jt In that feature, therefore, the steeple-races of the iperiod 
still retained some analogy to the fair cross-country riding of the 
hunting-field, and not as now, obstacles devised purposely by the 
study of man to augment the perils of the race, and humanely 
increase the obstacles beyond the leaping powers of an otherwise 
good and able horse ! 

The competitive spirit of the class of country gentlemen and 
Sporting characters who in that day, also, hunted more for the sake 
of the “ hard-riding part” of hunting than from a genuine sentiment 
for the major interests which the ever-varying events of the hunting- 
field afford to the real lovers of the sport, found therein a suitable 
opportunity for the exhibition of what they considered the quality- 
criterion of a first-rate rider. 

But these break-neck wager-matches{were by no means, as mow, the 
result of an established custom and organised system, They originated 
most frequently over the bottle, when the respective speed and fencing 
capabilities of two or more horses were disputed, and spontancously 
appointed for trial, fora small stake on the partof the owners Of 
the kind we may adduce the mad. December night-side in 1803, of 
the cavalry officers quartered in Ipswich, who, in their nightshirts 
over their uniform, with night-caps as headgear, rode their weird, 
phantomike ride of four and a half miles to Nacton Chureh for a 
“pony,” as an example of the illimitable folly and recklessness with 
which, in those days of “ barrack society" and srofertiomal culture, 
the English officer would seek an outlet for the effervescence of bis 
animal spirits after the potations of the mess. 

‘Though at the risk of being taunted with “dwelling upon a scent,” 
we will readily incur it, from the conviction that, in the present day, 
alone by a reiterated and oft-recurring exposition of the sordid cmelty 
of steeple-chasing—the most disgraceful, modermstyled “ National” 
sport of England—it can be duly held up to the execration of society, 
and run to earth like prize-fighting, as a stigma upon our civilisation. 
‘That we seek, therefore, in the pages of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, 
to address this subject to the carnest consideration of that portion of 
society whose higher culture imparts to them a loftier sense of mation 
ality, and of what & creditable or unworthy of being designated and 
upheld as a national custom, will, we trust, be thong eee 
choice of tribunal. . 

Denounced last winter in the columns of an influential public 
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journal some reminiscence of the disgraceful horse-murders of 
4866 at the Croydon and other steeple-chases may yet linger 
in the minds of a few of our readers. But the frequency with 
which the like revolting circumstances have long constituted, and 

the distinguishing feature of this ignoble sport of English 
“ gentlemen riders,” has become so familiar in the numerous localities 
where they are “established fixtures,” that the general public might 
‘be induced to believe from the few instances in which the disgraceful 
incidents attending them have of late years been exposed, that they 
are actually as popular with all classes of the community, as con 
ducive to “the improvement of our breed of horses," and to the 
tnaintenance of “a healthy condition of the Turf," as their pro- 
moters pretend, in furtherance of their own mercenary views and 
interests, 


We know,” however, and the knowledge is derived from many 
trustworthy sources, that such is virtually not the case; and that in 
the same manner as the majority of the present day flatrace meet- 
ings are got up and prolonged to nearly mid-winter, solely in the 
interest of clerk, course, and stewardships, for the benefit of the owners 
of inferior horses, licensed victuallers, &c, &c., o these proclaimed 
popular exhibitions of unsportsmantike and fool-hardy horseman- 
ship, which so frequently convert the fair fields of Britain into 
@ horseshambles, owe their “get up” and increasing reproduc- 
tion in the present day, to similarly sordid speculators, who under 
the specious pretence of gratifying “the popular demand for the 
‘sensational sport,” do a good stroke of trade for themselves and 
their congeners. 

‘Though few voices may have been raised of late years against 
the inhumanity of this practice, yet our readers must not therefore 
imagine it has attained its present pretentious legitimacy to the title 
of an approved English national sport, without loud disclaimer from 
many of our sporting countrymen in the past; for it has been sternly 
rebuked and denounced as barbarously cruel and unsportsmanlike, in 
days when those who countenanced it were much less actuated by 
the venal feelings of its present promoters and abettars English 
gentlemen and sportsmen truce, whose social standing and repute as 
bold but humane horsemen in the field, gave no litte weight to the 
‘written expression of their sentiments, have recorded them without 
fear or reserve ata period of our social history when its deplor- 
able practice had grown to the dimensions of a fashionable sporting 
frenzy, under the patronage of many of the highest noblemen of 
the land. 
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‘Those opinions have not only lost nothing intruthfal farce by 
the lapse of time, but they: arviet RE Oe eee 
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the opinions of some of those authorities;—to adduce 
well meriting to, be recorded anew, and, brought to the cognisance of 
such of the present day public who /have a proper regard forthe: 
repute of our nation, for that manliness. of character and intrepidity, 
which are never more admirable and worthy of-respect thanswlien: 
attempered by that merciful regard whieh, next to the sufferings:of 
our fellowemen, extends to those lower animals thar contribate so: 
largely to our necessities, and to. those rational-wses and pleasures 
which are alone within the Iegitimate domain of their utilisations 9) 
The steeple-chase installed at Liverpool, 1839,nder theehigh- 
sounding. but mendacious mame of “Grand \Nationaly” the: now 
adopted titular style for every petty mecting of the kind gotup, onof 
previous “ fixture,” near London and. inthe provinces, wag.the first 
high. carnival: of horse-murder * that exhibited those notable devices: 
of prepense cruelty which have-up»to: the :presentday been resorted 
to by the ingenuityof man to mske the natural obstacles of the course 
“fitted for use,” in the sense implying increase, of-peril to: life and 
limb of his fellow-men and those of the horses, solt-took place under 
the patronage of « nobleman of exalted rank, and of the unreproving 
countenance of a large assembly of persons of both: sexes of the 
most cultured classes of the land. om wor es) eae 
‘The civilisation of that daylooked down upon the scene of human 
abuse of God’s creatures without a blush of shame.or a pang of 
remorse that they were there, But for the: 
voices of some English gentlemen were soon raisecin stern zepmoot 
of its inhumanity. We pass overall further notice of the: first 
Liverpool Grand National,” to reproduce an early-evidence of suck 
Teprobation ina letter addressed to“ Craven |!,for publicity-io the 
periodical be founded, so ably conducted, and enriched: with so 
many valuable contributions. It refers) to-anvexhibition that came 
off shortly after, and which further contributed, 
decade of the present century such, an, 
reckoning of its improved civilisation, 














"The pace had been killing, and Dictator fell dead after 
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ee ms saps ts \ Mikarrnld Halt, Bolford, Mare’ 13, 1839. 

. “Sir,—I wish to record, through your wicely-cireulated pages, my 
sentiments of the painful exhibition T have this day, for the second 
time, witnessed—the Northampton Steeplechase. The opinions I 
formed, on seeing the-death of my old acquaintance, Gnmeldi, at 
‘St Alban's, in 1835) 1 have this day seen reason to strengthen; and 
Indo hope that, as Ihave lived to see the commencement of this mad 
parsuit—L will nov-call itssport—so I-may live to sec its termination; 
as I boldly affirm that it is no criterion of the best horse, but a mere 
game of chance, and gambling transaction. From many quiet and 
observant farmers, I heard the following remarks >‘ This is a cruel 
exhibition, with not one feature to recommend it; and. if the good 
sense of Englishmen docs not put it down, 1 hope the legislature 
wil? 

““Dowill quote froma work now ‘before me; language bearing 
‘entirely :upon this point:—‘ The steeplechase is a relic of antient 
fool-hardiness and cruelty, It is ridden at the evident hazard. of the 
life of the rider, and likewise that ofthe lifeand enjayment of the 
horse.' 
~*Nimrod/ my early acquaintance, has done honour to his head 
and heart in the recorded way he has expressed himself upon it ; and it 
is the duty of every man, who values the most generous of all animals, 
‘the horse, to raise his voice against it, 

Woe worth the chase—woe, worth, the day, 

‘That cont thy life, my gallant grey.'—Siote : 
‘Bat enough; my purpose is answered. Ifyou insert this, let itappear 
“literatim et verbatim ;' my shoulders are broad enough to bear the 
2 a ating Swed “Joux Hxskern Leruorince 

“PS, Notwithstanding the high bred pleasantry of Lord Chester- 
field, Tam bound to add; LT believe the tajority of the spec- 
tatort were disappointed with: their day's recreation (many dis- 
gusted). The third impediment to the horses was ‘the river Nen, 
twenty-seven feet wide,-and requiring an exertion of ten yards to 
‘clears this reduced the field from twelve to two, who struggled on 
thelr tortuous ‘course, Mason ad be genie AS 
pace a'fast jackass could have kept.” 

US apt dee ept ie m 

+ The mom de Alwme of Me. Applebey, the Well-known and much ¢yteemed 
Sportsman and Aieradar, author of “On the Condition of Hunters," Remi- 
‘iscences of the: Crack Siders of England,” "* My Horses," and other wores, 
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The second Liverpool Grand National, in 1840, drew from 
“ Nimrod" a public expression of his sentiments in regard to eins 
chases -— 

““It is well known that I was never favourable to ‘aera 
steeple-chasing. In fact, 1 have always looked upon it as the most 
cruel, the most unsportsmanlike, the most cocktail pursuit ever 
entered into by English gentlemen; and more especially so by that 
portion which comes under the denomination of real sportsmen, 
Each succeeding year has strengthened the force of this impression; 
still, although J have occasionally given vent to its influence, to « 
certain extent, it is now only that I am induced to speak boldly out, 
in consequence of what has just taken place at Liverpool, in a 
disgusting exhibition of this nature, absurdly designated the * Great 
National Steeple-chase.’ I do this without the slightest 
for the result, from a confidence that I shall be backed and supported 
in my opinion and censure by nine-tenths of the true sportsmen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Let us lock at steeple-racing in all its 
bearings, and in all its repulsive forms, 

“In the first place its cruelty. We can have no right or authority 
to call upon an animal—as we do in this case—to perform for us 
more than his natural powers, assisted by what is called high bodily 
condition, enable him to do, without extreme danger to his life, or, 
at least, great temporary suffering. ‘Think of the number of excellent 
horses which have been sacrificed to this, miscalled, diversion! 1 
am afraid to state the number, lest I should not be correct; but the 
list 1 possess is a long one. 

“But these noble animals have not been sacrificed unheeded, or 
unlamented, by a vast portion of the public, ‘The celebrated surgeon 
of Charles Street, St. James's Square, Dr. Wardrop, obtained the heart 
of one of the victims—the well-known and victorious Grimaldi, who 
died from a rupture of it, after passing the winning-post. 

“«Tt was of uncommon dimensions,’ said he to me, ‘larger than 
that of Eclipse; but it could not stand steeple-chasing. It burst in 
the moment of victory!" 

“Then what said Mr, Haycock to me? Imean the equallycelebrated 
Leicestershire yeoman, one of the best sportsmen and horsemen of 
the day. ‘In the last steeple-race which I rode, ‘said be, ‘I saw 
three horses engaged in it, lying on the ground in the same field, 
and one, sitting up like a dog, with his back broken!{ I have made 
up my mind never to ride another,’ 

“T cannot think steeple-racing can be classed among objects of 
amusement. It isa part of man’s nature, unless he be one of the 
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corpus sine patore kind, to feel sympathy for his fellow-beings, though 
‘strangers to him, when exposed to hazard of life or limb, which is 
assuredly their position in steeple-racing. Death, indeed, has ensued 
in two cases; broken bones in several; and others have received 
injuries, the consequences of which will be felt by them to the last 
hour of their lives, 

“Next, let us look at steeple-racing asa field for betting. Why, 

it is nothing short of a matter of surprise to me, supposing all to 
‘be right, or ‘on the square,’ as-the term is, that any man should 
tisk a sovereign in so dangerous a game ; still less, that he should 
back one particular horse, and at odds, against a field of a dozen 
or more, as Lottery was backed at Dunchurch, That he is a very 
superior horse, and had a very superior jockey on his back, does 
not admit of a doubt; nevertheless, an over-reach in deep ground, 
a mistake at a fence, or being knocked down by a competitor, are 
all chances against him, which do not exist in legitimate horse- 
racing. 
“Press of time will not permit me to refer at length to the kind 
treatment of animals—the horse especially—by the Pagan world, 
both ancient and modern, But this much I will say, if steeple- 
meing and its abominations be persevered in, in our part of the 
‘Christian world, it will be justly subjected to the charge of cruelty, 
and of cruclty under the patronage and by the encouragement of 
those persons who, from their rank in life and their education, ougtit 
to be the last either to sanction or to encourage it.” 

We think these excerpts from “ Nimrod's” recorded sentiments on 
the subject will convince every unbiassed reader by whom the know- 
Jedge of their expression may have been ignored at this distance of 
tiem. As was graphically conveyed in an cloquent leader of the 
Daily Telegraph, in July last (we quote from memory), cruelty is per- 
petrated by “no creatures of prey, they kill, and there’s an end," but 
by man alone, in whom “it blasphemes and distorts the lofty gifts of 
intellect and reason.” But in how much more, we ask, when perpe- 
trated from lust of gold, under the specious pretence of a manly, 
healthfal amusement, by men professing Christianity and the culture 
of civilisation ? 

Animal anguish so inflicted, and blood pitilessly shed under the 
influence of motive so sordid, and pretence so preposterous, “are 
never dumb." That they have pleaded “ to the great and ever open 
ear of heaven,” and ofttimes obtained in various shapes, a fearful 
retribution or life-long admonition, we believe, and could cite many 
instances that adumbrate such a belief Let, then, we say, all men at 
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merciful minds unite to stop the further practice of eruelty in this 
country, in the savagely sordid sport of steeple-racing. 

Of the ladies of England we ask, are you less gifted with those 
tender feclings of humanity which comprise a merciful sympathy for 
animal sufferings, than was evinced years ago by your sisters it 
Treland, who refused to grace a rice-course with their presence until 
the cruel practice of “heats,” then customary, in steeplechases was 
abolished? Emulate them, we pray you, ladiesiof England, by 
abstaining to countenance a “ sport" in which. man despotically in- 
flicts sufferings upon the horse which are disgraceful to mankind; 
and by using your influence with your husbands, sons, brothers, and 
friends, to withdraw their countenance from the abominable practice 
of steopleracing. ‘Then, without appealing to:the legislature for its 
suppression as disgraceful to our civilisation, the Christiam nations 
of the western world, and the Pagan peoples of the east;—world- 
known from all time for their kindly usage/of animals, and of the 
horse in chief,—will accredit the abolition from our land, of so ene 
an amusement, to the generous spontancity of the British public. 
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the subtle charm of it. The words quoted may simply 
be apt, a8 serving to express a thought forcibly or with 
meatness; but the mind will relish them from a quick 
recognition of that aptness, a5 well as from detecting in quotation x 
certain aroma of learning, analogous to the pleasant scent of Russia 
bindings a library. A happier use of quotation is when it affects 
the mind like a pun, causing surprise ora lively sense of incongruity, 
and! so" affording unexpected pleasure, Of a yet higher order is 
‘the quotation "0 applied as to carry with it all the force of an 





epigram. 

» Tnvany case quotation gives an agreeable mental stimulus, if it 
“has ‘only the merit of being felicitous. That is the point to be aimed 
aty and it is not to be reached without taste or culture. ‘There is a 
quality irr the human mind which enables it to derive pleasure ftom 
sitnple iteration.” This is the secret of the charm of the roraiu in 
Song jit explains also why, on the stage, the repetition of a eentence 
gives it, in time, the piquancy of a joke. This quality accounts for 

Soca ear nalegeemaeneme ‘But to quote effectively is an 

art) “fe who ventures to quote should have a delicate perception of 
‘fitness; bordering onthe fastidious, Not only should his passages 
be chosen daintily, but he should: discriminate between kinds, and 
‘Rave an inétinct'in application. For example, the quotation which is 
sintply used toogive force to an expression or to help the’ turn of @ 
sentence) Taust/not be hackneyed. A certain amount of familiarity in 
‘its sound’ is well; thatarrests the attention, and helps to give zest. 

But it should be more rare than that which is to be changed in the 
adlembie of wit into something brighter than itselé Where a qaotation 
is to’ be used ia epigrammatic fashion, no matter for its age, or how 
seommon place it maybe, the manner of its use will give it a momen~ 
tary freshness and brilliance of which itvappeared incapable, 

As illustrating the: quotation in its simplest form, that is,as a help _ 
to! the rounding ‘of a period, I may cite what was said of Louis 
_ Philippe by an antagonist, in £834, “He endeavours to steer between 
_-the two. antagonistic: principles of monarchy and revolution ; ‘he is, 
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therefore, obliged to appeal alternately to the one and to the other; 
his Janguage is that of the bat— 


Je suis oisenn—veyer mes alles 5 
‘Je suis souris—vivent les ants 1?" 


As an instance in which force and intensity were the result of quo- 
tation, I may recall to the reader’s mind Mr. Gladstone’a 
‘of a famous passage in Tennyson to Mr. Lowe's conduct in respect 
of reform. Admitting that Mr. Lowe was faithful to vcs 
after a fashion, he said that— 


“Tis honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith wofaithfal kept Tim falsely true” 


‘The effect of the passage was immense ; but it-will be seen that its 
sole merit lay in stating concisely and forcibly what it would) have 
taken the speaker a very long time to have put into his own words. 

Of quotation simply involving a pun, or play upon a word, an 
example was afforded in the House very recently, in the course of 
the debates on the Boundaries Bill. Mr. Bernal Osborne, speaking 
of Mr. Russell Gurney, Recorder of London, as the real presiding 
genius of the commission, said, “It appears as if the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the Government was enacting the part of 
Hamlet, and, in his difficulty, said, ‘ Bring me the Recorden'™ ‘The 
quotation was not exact, but the pun was seized on, and: pines of 
laughter resulted. 

‘The epigrammatic form of quotation goes far beyond this, Heri is 
an instance of it. In the course of conversation at/a literary club, 
allusion was made to a member more remarkable for brilliance’ than 
principle ; given to borrowing money, but above the weakness of 
returning it “And yet,” said a miserly old member, * I once lent 
him ten pounds, and he returned it.” Never!" exclaimed/one of the 
listeners, “ you—once—lent a man=ten pounds? Why this is his 
tory!” “Not the ‘history’ that ‘repeats itself’ ak vo Beige 
the old member's quiet rejoinder, 

‘There is a capital story told of a popular author, hase ipalsett 
withhold, and respecting whom it will be sufficient to state here that 
he was educated as an artist, but afterwards devoted himself to letters 
Ata friend's house he one evening met « young painter, and the next 
day was anything but charmed to receive a picture by parcels délivery, 
accompanied bya note requesting 4 written criticism on iti “The 
painting was execrable, and our friend at once returmed jt with an 
intimation that he was too busy to attend to the young man's request. 
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But the painter. was not to he put, down, s0, easily. , Next ayn a 
Feeyeriipinren and another, © 





ther, : 
you, an article upon it but, a8 L write, line from vennyson occurs, 
to me which you may take both as a,criticism and motto, It.is from, 
“The May Queen — 

4 And if it comes three times, Ttake foe's rien J!” 


“Thé temptation to Scriptural quotitidi’ ite be avoided, though, 
even the’ Puritinis were’ not Very setupilous ‘in ‘hig’ respect. | Twill 
Te to give two exxmples only, At the thine ofthe “Huke’ or” 
Wellington’s death, if Will be reriembered, Disraéti Ventived Yo adapt” 
from the French, a8 appliéablé t0'the occation, ai oration which Bind” 
‘been spoken ut the famnetal of Genel SE Cyr. ‘The discovery of the 
source of the orition raised a storm, which was all the ‘nore unfor” 
tunate as the Conservative party had sustained "a: seried of ‘mishaps 
just about that time. “Who then Could repress a smile) when there” 
appeared in a Liberal paper an article on the subject with the motto, 
“But Benjamin’s mess was five times so much as any of theirs?” 
‘The other quotation to which I have alluded was used in the course 
of a discussion on the irreligions tone ‘of the newspapers of the day. 
“They not only do not help'us,” said a young’ clergyman, “ but! from 
their worldly tone, they actually stand in the way of those who #eek 
to Christianise the nation.” “Exactly so," retorted a clever young 
‘barrister present, “but it must have been always so, you know; you 
will sce it recorded, ‘They could not come nigh unto Him for the 
‘At least half our popular quotations are from Shakspeare, and 
perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say that of the Shak- 
popular lines half are from Hamlet, Poor Guest Tomlins 

‘used to tell an amusing anecdote aprogos of this. During the run of 
Fechter’s impersonation of the Danish Prince at the Lyceum, two 
languid swells, who were evidently quite in the dark about Shak- 
speare, occupied seats in the stalls. Having yawned through three 

acts, exchanged views on the drama. “ Haw—how diye like 
it?” one asked, “Not bad," drawled the other, “No! but— 
| haw!—dooced full of quotations, aint it?" Shakspeare’s want of 

Vor. 11., N. 5. 1869, 36 
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iy of nacaeaiey it $ used, ite 
-epigrim or the severity of d sarcasm, fF 
ly easy, But instances are few in comparison’ where the 
force fon appl quotation’ is ‘destroyed by another; the adver~ 
avercome | ya superior master of his:own weapon. There 
‘occurs to me asi illustration of what zy be termed practical eapping, 
that ig, where an effect was destroyed, or sought to be destroyed, by 
an adroit attempt to “cap” it'on the part of am antagonist.” Every 
one recollects Burke's farmous: dagger-speech ;’ that oration’ in which 
he gained so great’an ‘effect’ by working” himself up*to! a fury, and 
then flinging a, dagger at his feet on the floor of the House. That 
elect, they tell us, was almost destroyed by the happy audacity of an 
x ‘who, starting ‘up At the moment, inquited, ‘Could the 
honourable gentleman oblige us with the for? also?"* "The romance 
stati Totbogger om gone 7 the-wit had reduced it tow mere 
The a 
best eee instance of capping was offered during the debate 
on Mr. Gladstone's Reform Bill in) the Commons some two ‘years 
since. In the peroration.of his speech Mr. Gladstone, modifying a 
famous Tennysonian passage, called on the House to 
“make 
‘Tho bounds of freedom wider pot 
ria 1! By dhaping some suguat decree ; 
| | DoKeep the theone urahakeo still, 
rit Broad based upon the peuple’s will." 


Bea eS Sere laan Mr. Lowe'rose, and declaring 
himself equally desirous of securing peace and prosperity, demurred 
to the bill before them as unscasonable, and taunted Gladstone with 
being conscious of this when “he mutilated the Laureate's stanza, by 
Jeaving out the very lines that expressed the true: state of the case, 
viz, that stability and content were only to be secured to’ her 
Majesty's dominions, when 

* Statevmen at her council met, 
Who brew the sessons sehen to tobe 
Circasion ky the heard.” 


‘The records of House of Commons’ debate are full of instances of 


















» Speaking of knives, and to an extent aprofor to this tale, I may mention that 
‘within the memory of a literary friend, this startling announcement was to be seen 
in the window of & public-house at the comer of Clare Market,—*' To be seen 
within, the fork belonging to the knife with which Margaret Nicholson attempted 
to stab his Majesty, George 111.” Something like a curiosity, that! 
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capping, but it is, chiefly in the way.of quotation. from the classics... 
It was the favourite amusement of. fone Ryn 
English writer, was, almost. infra te ‘The change of taste, in this , 
matter is worth noting. In. our day, Tennyson. is quoted in the) 
‘House as often as Horace. To¥]sy 09) Sar 
‘Two words further, in. regard to, quotation. A great 
it should be accurate. Nothing offends the scholarly mind moze, 
than looseness in this respect. Yet. there are’ same, fat 
scarely ever quoted correctly, , Take, as,an sem hat. Leow, 
Milton's * Lycidas”—. 6 Jerre eve Coe tindt 
of dr lal anntgratryia 
sew et New “pt aan 
Almost invariably it.will be found) that, # elds? 
“woods.” Yet this is done at the expense, of he .popk\ whesia 
virtually made to repeat himself, seeing. that fresh fields "| is,almost, 
identical with “ pastures new.” Milton was the very lastiwelten to: 
fall into an error of this sort. Men 
‘The most amusing instance of misquotationwhich has come under. 
my notice of late is this rendering of the famous linein Keats 











‘The owl with all his feathers Bad @ coll.” 


‘The substitution of “had” for “was! is very simple, but how 
utterly it drives out the poetry! 

While felicitous quotation is always attractive, there is nothing 
80 offensive to good taste, as the habit of quoting for mere quoting’s 
sake: the abuse of the principle as exemplified in feeble authors and 
writers of newspaper paragraphs, There is no justification for a 
style which is a mere mosaic of popular phrases. It is neither clever: 
nor smart, and is probably merely adopted from poverty of idea and 
language. Orit may result from an indolent falling back on con~ 
venient forms of expression, since it is always so much easier to 
use the old worn coinage, than to strike out phrases fire-new from 
the mint of one’s own brain. Whatever the cause, the effect is 
detestable. The reader finds himself in the position of a man cross 
ing a turbid stream on stepping-stones, his anxious care being to 
hop from one quotation to another without endangering himself or 
his author. : 

Wittiax SAwyen 
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‘aresliving ‘nia time when the» forces of morality are being 

relaxed in various directions, Admitting that there is a 

‘great deal of what might be termed professional misogyny 
‘at work inthe construction of essays on women, there is no doubt 
whatever that /in manners and dress ladies give some occasion for 
‘those wonderful anatomical dissertations which are vigorously read 
by themselves. ‘To say nothing of the bold nomenclature of the 
smodern toilette (which is very significant and. suggestive), no one 
with the least expericace of London society can miss perceiving the 
gradual slackening of the rules by which ordinary intercourse between 
ladies and gentlemen used to: be regulated. This intercourse may 
“be comparatively described as being as different from what it was, 
‘as the minuet from the waltz, And here we have more than an 
‘iustration. » However we may get accustomed to the deux-temps or 
‘the polka, which is again turing up, we cannot cover the fact from 
our eyes that the licensed embracing permitted in round dances 
‘must, asa matter of necessity, disturb the purer instincts of a 
young girl in a: manner which would cause our great-grandmothers to 
‘blush through 'theirpaint. We shall be told that to the pure and 
simple all things are pure and simple ; but, as we know, this would be 
as good an excuse for any sort of immodesty that could be desired as 
well as for dancing. We do not complain of drawing-room dancing, 
‘we only point to its sensual development as a sign of the times, 
‘which must be taken into account. 

“Ivis-also worthy of remark ‘that the very best poetry of the day 
is strongly tinged with voluptuous colour, Without particularising, 
‘our readers'can bring to mind numerous proofs of this assertion ; 
and this voluptuous colour is quite new—as new as mauve or 
‘magenta. The elements which go to compose it entirely belong to 
‘this period, the sort of heat generated in it is produced from com- 
‘Dinations which did not enter into the subtle chemistry of the writers 
ofthe Elizabethan, or.any other era, in literature. In the first place, 
‘it is discharged of coarseness, it is prepared for delicate cars, it is 
‘carefully perfumed. Still there is in it the constant yresence of = 


= 
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sort of unconscious and indefinite body worship. The poet who 
writes of his mistress gets too close to her; he is no longer satisfied 
with comparing her lips to mubies, her cyes to stars, and representing 
his own condition as extravagantly affected’ by thote attractions, be 
swoons and flimes, raves and pants, and in his paroxysmal fervour 


his, read ah 
Tih Ea clralylo allah We a abt fled toes 


example 5 necegoetoslahreema ae 
this kind of impulse is to be found... Even inv the smi 





Se hat tes pet ats Jn soe eee 


has been handed, down, to us. . But, in the, 
true to nature, the minor versifiers commit, 
heads. where the, stronger, brains’ manage.to keep cooly. and) the 
worst of it)is, that there is almost as.appreciative a public. for the 
Philip who is drunk as for the Philip who issober i 60) 
‘Turning to the stagey we find. that, the 
require another Matthew Pryrme, or Stephen Gossan to dealpwith, 
‘What a change from the times when men acted. women's parts: 9) 


aided C vi aired arate veginNiN ett 
a tc caua te 
= i) serene tcoay am 
Now-the burlesque ladies hue ‘the, gentlemen into, pel 
Appoint themselves in such a, way. as to. exhibit | 
acrobatic. powers to.the best advantages. ‘Dey rokiench ome 
to do this, and vie with, each other: in the boldness sith whichythey 
AoW prance and.gatnbol before the publics A, 
come upon.the ballet, which might be called. r 
this degrading show there is seldom am attempt,at, ansthing buts 
group in. which the women incline towards a..centre, \withythelr 
toes directed :towards: the faces .of pepe 
there is a variety, it may consist in the fescennine v 
cuncm,. There is no effartavartistio grace-orstudy; encheperformer 
represents 1 nai 
~ tec 
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wi er eng time to Ppt rate 
Feige practi it. might be said that ghey 
been mistaken, for, a man had her demeanour, bern) 3 tittle, more 
Mpodest, but, she evidently knew. the. tastes. of hetraudience,,. She 
crooked. ber knees, round a, 
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show, which zeserabled nothing 30, muchas a.Dutch farce, described 
-by,Smollett, This was followed by the bringing forward of a, brage of 
swell known monsters, supposed. to, haye Rasen ieee 
sity.) What struck bit, as remarkuble about this disagreeable, sight 
vofrasy that, the, idiots. were .attencledl bya. young lady dressed, in 
j-tightsand 2 short jacket; who held 2 wand in her finger and pointed 
f0,the deformities of the gibbering, little objects under, her charge. 
‘Here. was a, stsoke.of, gevius.on the: part of the, managers of, the, con- 
_ Sern, indicative of a knowledge and experience of their age not often 
_Serpassed | It, would be difficult.to combine more completely provo- 
catiyes for the most depraved appetites; and, the consequence..was 
that the drinking went on with the greatest, briskness, and the sodden- 
tainted jokes. becamefoyler_and more obtrusive; under the influence 
of the precious, spectacle, in int lnshaod curiosity were tickled at 
cone sight. 

Can we descand to a lower deop 2. ‘There is a.newspaper, from 
which the owner derives,an income sufficient to enable hin 10, keep 
an extensive country house, out.of which we, could.take advertise- 
ments,of the most, shameless and abominable character. . ‘This 
_ diabolical broadsheet, presents its myriad, readers,each week with a 
eprintiof.a choice murder, in which there is almost invariably.a. female 
45% victim... The artist not only sepresents the scene with all the 
horrors he can have the least excuse for inventing under the circum- 
. Stanoes, but he inakes.it a point to expose the figure of the female 
subject with an indecency, rendered absolutely appalling: : bythe 
) eSituation in which she.is exhibited... This is the sort, of seed pon 

which. our, birds, feed, and it-is no. wonder that-they:should 
) Until, inselfdefence, we are obliged to haye them 
bspenesesaacen: jnretesaiad the purlicus of; tke \orvniyiiim hore 
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police) of papers, devoted ‘ p 
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their profession. Tt is net iin he vines of tipper to 

to the Blueskin literature ‘whieh | aecompante) ones 

‘reeords, tit init also "the ‘risiacet ob Sheena 
\isteNLehy abated e001 se er annie ten ale 


“Phere was a notice in a recent mimber Of this" joumal oF worm 
‘Whiose flame fas’ been as notorious as that Of the Gace” fimows!Ano- 
yma! Temiy be remarked that there fin D 
‘ofthe Kind to wear the'varniahed onbuts of: 
but it is not 80 generally known that it i onl 
‘Wionths that’ regular Wemif’momide Class hak sprung 

‘We borrowed the fame, but we had not thé set ‘to ‘which’ 

Our Aeteria consisted’ mostly of ignorant’ girls” from » 

blishments, the daughters ‘Of broken’ down’ tadlésmes, or domestic 
‘servants. ”’ From these’ the ranks of rostitution, both high ‘and Tow, 
‘were mainly recruited. But, within’a Short period,”a remarksble 
change in the manners and’ customs of this Class’ showed the introduc 
tion of a different clement. “The Women ‘becatne’ miore* Cautious in 
style, and were approached with much more audacity by their patrons 
‘They fell into # kind of organisation, similarto what exists in Paris, 
and even contributed amongst éach other to get up private balls, 
sending out invitations to those whose addresses they were acquainted 
with at the West End clubs’ It will astonish some simple and old- 
fashioned people, who were in the habit of speaking of Doll Tear- 
sheet, to learn that tickets for these festivals were not only sought for, 
but that the recipients of them had had their names scrutinised bya 
committee; and so far from some young gentlemen hiding such 
favours in their pockets, they were glad to boast of them, and elaim 
advantages over’companions who were not sufficiently in the fashion 
to be so honoured. What this all tends to, we cannot venture to 
prophesy. Reckoning up these few facts, along with the amazing de- 
scription of novels with which some ladies have favoured us, we 
cannot certainly congratulate ourselves upon the purity OF our times, 
‘even when contrasted with others. We are’ not stich hypocrites as 
‘our ancestors, that is the best we can say; and in some of oer mis. 
takes there isa leaning towards artistic truth and liberalism. “But we 
badly want a reform in our amusements, ahd a decidledly “more 
vigorous application of Lord Campbell's Act. ‘That’ the thealtes 
‘would ‘not be worse attended if the actresses tesembled 
“of nondeseripts we may be pretty sure. ‘The 
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comedy is sustained are well filled, and the managers have no cause 
to regret that they have depended on the brains of an author, instead 
of on the legs of a page, for attracting money to the doors. With 
reference to hot poetry, the evil will cure itself, and it is not an 
oppressive one just now; indeed, its follies often bring us more 
precious thoughts than the soberer movements of the cool Words- 
worthian neophytes, who were satisfied with caressing clouds, where 
the modern rhymer proclaims his partiality for a mere woman. This 
is not an easy theme to pursue with safety and duc candour in a 
periodical intended for general reading. I can therefore only hit 
‘one or two blots, but they appear to me sufficient to prove a state 
of things which English society would be all the better for alleviat- 


ing, by peremptory and drastic treatment. 
Ww. B 
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administrator, cneé Spokeri of a5 leader “of the Conservative party 
see eee ant bmusque, soldierlike 
flavoured with attic salt, were the delight of the House? 
the mew men can replace Bernal Osborne, the audacious 
who has said: more -witty things than'any man in St. Stephens, 
ose wit generally sugars and enwraps’ a great deal of good 
argument?» Who will, make up to us the’ loss we have 
i Roebuck? that man of fceble frame and superb self- 
reliance, —the Alexander’ Pope! of: English politics, as’ Osbome is its 
Samuel Butler—atrabilious,. irritable, sensitive, and. ¢gotistics, but 
) pointed, and-incisive? = Who- did: not wince, if not -quail 
under, that accusing! fore-finger, pointed: in turn at every part of the 
Sate erie ents einsenet sieeesicncs meats 















is) speech on’ the losses) of: our. army) before 
2 Samuel Laing ‘may be, in the opiniom of some, w self 
ake rati financial) adventurer; but who spoke on) fiscal and 
financial topics with wider knowledge, or with greater clearnessyand 
t of itlustration?.-—Exlward Horsman's tall, gaunt) figure is: no. 
_more. seen, below the gangway, in the scat he coveted, but ‘did snot 
_ always obtain, next to the diminutive member for Sheffield.» “No 
_ mote shall we hear his gloomy vaticinations, or his elaborate reviews: 
‘of the: political situation, to the discredit: of ‘everybody—his: long 
midnight orations, heavy-with)the fumes: of the midnight oil, yet 
(polished. by the file of the  ekilfirl: rhetorician, and abounding in 
ingenious: antithesis) Who, like him, cat spend «month in: writing 
of gloomy jeremiads, and can then come down and 
 Tepeat two or three-volumes of type without the omimion of a word, 
and without assisting his memory by a single note? Of the loss of 
John Stuart Mill lessmeed be yid,' because party politics -mayygive 
him back to philosophy without’ single regret, and because the 
insight he Ass obtained into the arcana/of representative government 
omay help him. as much as»Gibbvon's captaincy:of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers assisted the historian ofthe: Roman: Empire. | Yet we 
‘miss the fine bald head, the thoughtful features, the profound atten- 
| tiony the encouraging “hear, hear,” to the young Liberal member 
isos think, and>the \pitying, compassionate smile, when Con- 
| - servative orators undertook to quote him to hiss own confusion. 
| © Nor, among lessen lights owhohave disappeared from the -parlia~ 
_ ‘Mentary-horizon, cx F forget that we have lose Sir W. Heathcote, the 


“batonets, the amiable, fine-tempered satcenat 
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of Sir R. H, Inglis in the ee ee 
William Jackson, a hard-headed, self-made man, who has written Bis 
name in the history of Birkenhead, and of many ra 
of the great railway time; cx-Lord Advocate Gordon, 
stable ned cone of tee ee 
Carr Glyn, the shrewd City banker and consistent’ Liberal member 
for Kendal ; Sir George Bowyer, a constitutional lawyerand a Paladin 
‘of courtesy, although he did suit and service to one party in the 
guise of another ; Henry Baillie, ¢o long the 
tative of Inverness-shire, a clear, selfpossessed speaker, whto saw men 
of far inferior ability pass him in the race through some want of tect, 
or temper, or pliability; Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, most accom- 
Plished of Scotch members, who declined a peerage at the hands of 
Lord Derby, to meet with a humiliating defeat in Perthshire from/an 
English stranger, the son of a Liverpool merchant; Mr, Smollett, 
descendant of the great novelist, a retired civil servant/of Jobm 
Company,” whose dry and caustic humour found vent in some 
remarkable speeches on Indian subjects and home politics; John 
Abel Smith, head of the great City banking firm of Smith, Paywe 
& Co, in later days the pale, venerable advocate of Permissive Tem- 
perance Bills, but in his “hot youth” very near upon picking a 
quarrel and forcing a hostile encounter upon * Vivian Grey,” when the 
latter first stood on the hustings at Wycombe; PoulettScrope,one of the 
mildest-natured, most accomplished men in the House of Cormmions; 
Sir John Trollope, a model Conservative country gentleman ; old 
John Steel, of Liberal Cockermouth, the best judge of port wine ts 
the House, who succumbed, not to a husting's contest, but to grim 
Death, ‘Tacitus says that “women weep for their friends, but men 
remember them.” It is pain and grief to miss so many old familiar 
faces” from the House; and the new men, however full of promise, 
do not as yet supply the void. Many of the men I have named have 
given the best years of their manhood and age to the House of 
Commons, and few men can adequately realise how mach political 
experience and constitutional tore are acquired during this Jong 
period of parliamentary service! —_— 
After a General Election we usually reckon upon seeing about one 
hundred and seventy new members, In this Parliament the number 
is much exceeded. ‘There were fifty-three seats redistributed by the 
Reform Acts. ‘The new constituencies naturally turned their eyes (0 
new candidates, and provided themselves with 


representatives known: 
to the locality, who had sot yet sis the Ht ee 
that well-known men like Ms. Hubbard, Mr. Baill I 
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Captain Hayter, drop out of the political firmament through dis- 
franchisement, while the newly-enfranchised boroughs send us 
strangers and, so to speak, “nobodies." The result is, that we get 
the large number of two hundred and iwenty-eight new members in 
the present House of Commons. New and often young faces oceupy 
the seats which we have been accustomed to see sacredly reserved 
for the magnates of Parliament, ‘The new men seem much interested 
and impressed: by the genius Joci, and faces of great intelligence and 
intellectual vigour are seen among them. They have their spurs to 
win, and they mean to win them. I never felt more certain of any- 
thing in my life than that the first Parliament after the new Reform 
‘Bill has brought a number of young politicians into St. Stephen's who 
will. shed new lustre upon our glorious House, and become a part of 
its history, 

, There are more young Englishmen than cyer who devote them- 
selves to. a public career. Do they propose to themselves a light 
task? Do no great social political problems demand from them a 
solution? Mr, Mill, in one of his carlier speeches, enumerated the 
great evils still waiting to be dealt with by the Parliament of this * 
country. I wish you could print them in letters of flame, to attract 
the eyes of our young M.P.’s:— 

1%» The Curse of Ignorance, 

0% The Curse of Pauperism. 

»3. The Curse of (preventible) Disease. 

4. The Curse of a whole population bom and nurtured in Crime. 

I don't want to preach to our young Members, but I can't forbear 
adding a remark once made by the best nobleman of his day, who 
said that a young man who wished to be useful in his day and gene- 
ration need not wish to be born in an age in which there was greater, 
graver, and more serious work to do. The Fydel family have, T 
admit, never made much impression on these deep-seated evils, but, 
for that matter, has any one else? They are somewhat out of my 
Tine; and I handsomely and unreservedly make a present of them to 
the young Members, evidently fond of hard work and full of hope 
and enthusiasm, who filled the benches of the House of Commons on 
the first night of the Session. 

‘The first glance round the House was depressing. Tt seemed as 
if these strange faces had no right to be there, and to shoulder away 
such numbers of older, more experienced, and certainly betterknown 
men. Not very pleasant, moreover, to a reserved and quiet man is 
the prospect of having to make the acquaintance of all these new 
‘Members at sometime or other, But if the first aspect of the benches 
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corridor will bring you within hearing of Lord Derby. House of 
Cocamons talk and gossip is the most delightful in the world. Every- 
‘vapid and flavourless to an old M.P. It is abun- 
with the personal clement, but it is redeemed from 
by the immense importance of 1 issues with which you are 
pits ik and the grandeur of the traditions which surround you, 
‘The House of Commons’ demands every year larger and larger 
sacrifices of personal exse and comfort from its members, But then 
every year it is growing in power, becoming more predominant in the 
‘State, silently dwarfing and menacing the Upper Chamber, taking 
into its own hands more and more of the daty of the Executive and 
Administrative, and transforming England into a virtual and un- 
acknowleriged Republic, tempered and adorned by a great and con- 
stitutional Queen, and regulated by the balance-wheel of an illus- 
trios Second Chamber of rank, wealth, and vast social influence. 
We are all justly proud of our functions and dominating position, 
yet if I were disposed to moralise, E should say that never had) a 
representative assembly in a Christian land less cause for over- 
weening vanity and conceit, when we remember the depths of 
ignorance, vice, and wretchedness of Targe masses of our population. 
‘The Treasury bench fills carly, and its crowded state gives point 
and significance to Mr. Headlam's announcement, opportunely made 
to-night, that he will early call attention to the accommodation sup- 
plicd by the present House, and to the report of his committee 
thereupon. When secretaries, and law officers, and undersecre- 
taries are jammed together, so that there is hardly room for the 
Premier, Mr, Gladstone arrives, fresh as the camellia in his coat, and 
looking equal to any amount of work. He is cheered by his fol- 
lowers, ‘The mover and seconder of the Address—in a deputy- 
Hieutenant’s uniform, and the old courtalress respectively—are at first 
the observed of all observers ; but they are comparatively unnoticed 
when two ministers are obscrved to be scated together, who raised 
terrific bursts of Jaughter and cheering at each other’s expense 
‘only two or three sessions ago. Members gaze with unappeasable 
curiosity at the Right Hon. John Bright, President of the Board of 
Trade, and the Right Hon! Robert Lowe, Chancellor of her 
Majesty's Exchequer, who sit’ "cheek by jowl,” as the vulgar have 
it, on the Treasury bench, and ever and anon exchange amicable 
remarks, We could not forget that the one had called the other the 
“intellectual gladiator" of the House, and that the ‘intellectual 
gladiator” had talked at his friend as a “mischievous demagogue.” 
So much truer is it.in politics than in friendehip. that you should 
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speak of your enemy as if he might one day become your fricnd, 
and of your friend as if he might one day becom e 

It fg impossible to look along that first Ministerial b 0 
admitting the tremendous debating power and : 
broadside, ‘The Premier himself is a three-hundned. 1 
be the largest piece of ordnance known, Lowe 
proved against each other the prowes mhich they will now. emplor 

—“how long?” it would be too curious to : 
common foe, Cardwell, precise, clearheaded, and fluent; 
the silver-tongued ; Layard, the impetuous and 
Nineveh” ; Moncreiff, the rotund and rhetorical Lord 
Bruce, Goschen, Stansfeld, Ayrton, Baxter, Otway, Gr 
these are colleagues of whom no, Prime Minister, 

Nor is this oll the debating strength at the back of the Premicr, Om 
the second bench are two ex-Ministers, not inferior in weight and 
ability to the best of his colleagues. Sir George Grey, fertile in 
resources and an experienced administrator, sits behind the Gover 
ment to give it the benefit of his counsel ; and next him is Sir 
Roundell Palmer, who has abstained from. seizing the splendid prize 
of the Great Seal, because his conscience is tender in the matter of 
the temporalities of the Irish Church. ‘Truly, Mr, Gladstone, when 
he looks down the Treasury bench, and casts a glance 

feel some confidence in the number, valour, and skill of the army 
he leads forth to battle, 

Yet, when Mr. Disraeli rises to criticise the Queen's speech, how | 
speedily he tranquillises the apprehensions of his friends. Under bi 
casy, pleasant, almost patronising air, towards the Goverament, there 
Jurks a consciousness of power which possibly occasions secret mis | 
givings on the Treasury bench. It is impossible to deny that his 
recent tenure of power, his attainment of the premiership 
great orator his rival, his consummate tact, not only in managing 
his party, but in leading the House, have inspired his followers 
with increased confidence in his boundless resources, His brilliant 
success is just of that kind to nerve him to higher deeds of 
daring, to give new point to his sarcasms, and a higher fight to his 
thetoric. He is himself a host, nor are his troops in other 
badly officered, If Lord Stanley declares upon any 
nected with foreign affairs, that our policy has been inji 
House of Commons will hardly believe Mr. Otway's 
contrary, In Sir John Pakington and Mr, Corry, the new Secretary” 
for War and the First Lord of meyer 
not to be pooh-poohed, and who will insist upon 
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‘attained without any diminution of efficiency, Mr. Hardy is quite a 
match for Mr, Bruce in Home Office administration, or Mr. Gosehen 
in Poor-Law legislation, while he is a better debater than either upon 
church questions Lord John Manners now and then dashes into a 
debate with no little success, and has made the rafters ring as loud 
as anybody, in his time, with friendly plaudits. Mr, Ward Hunt is 
a “general utility” debater, and is voted by ‘everybody to be a 
pleasant, unasiuming, good fellow. 
Mr, Disraeli, moreover, has two ex-Ministers on a back bench, 
with whom he can trump Sir George Grey and Sir Roundell Palmer. 
Who has more weight with the House than old Mr. Henley? or 
who hat greater credit for amiability and good intentions than Mr. 
Walpole? These two parliamentary magnates. still remain constant 
to their third bench on the Conservative side, They sit together, 
and the ex-Home Secretary supplies the missing links which the 
deafness of the venerable Member for Oxfordshire causes him to 
Jose. Mr. Henley's independence of thought and homely originality 
‘of expréssion always secure for him an eager hearing, and perhaps 
if Mr. Distacli had his pick and choice of the men behind him, he 
would rather leave a Liberal orator in the hands of Mr. Henley than 
of any one else. 
The strange aspect of the House this scasion is not a little in- 
creased by 2 new arrangement of the seats under and in the front 
gallery. The front seat on the floor of the House under the gallery 
has always been reserved for peers, Here, as the place of the 
gretest distinction and convenience, the late Prince Consort listened. 
to Sir Robert Peel's speech on abolishing the Corn Laws. Here the 
Prince of Wales if found halfacozen times at least every year, and 
especially when the great debates of the session culminate in a 
division. Here, the Royal Dukes of Edinburgh and Cambridge 
take their places by his side. Now, royalty is driven from the floor 
into the gallery, and the peers must follow, Members have the 
| first and greatest right to their own house, and as the Speaker will not 

hear of a new House of Commons in his time, declaring that it will 
be impossible to get a larger house, in which every one will be so 
well heard, and as the new Government refuse to find the money 
for anew building, Mr. Layard has set to work to gain thirty-six 
additional seats for members, ‘The believers in omens must needs 
shake their heads over the fact that the first act of the new and more 
democratic House of Commons is to “turn out the Peers” ‘The 
victims of this case of “eviction in high life” will be accommo. 
dated in the front row of the gallery, now allotted to wmhawadors 
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&c., and a second bench also along its entire length will receive 
the overplus of peers and distinguished visitors Royalty would 
much prefer to occupy the old seats, which were cozy and in shadow, 
and from which it could hold conversation with individual memibers, 
while in the gallery it will sit in a most prominent place, and in the 
flood of light which pours down from the roof. On the other hand, 
the royal princes will escape the seeming indignity and teal incon 
venience of being tumed out of the House on a division being 
called, and of meeting a crowd of members at the door and perce: 
lating slowly through the assemblage until the hall outside was 
gained, ‘The distinguished visitors in the Ambassadors’ Gallery wll 
not leave their places on a division; but the royal party have bees 
able hitherto to come and go so quietly and unobtrusively during a 
debate, that thoy are likely to take the change to Beart, and to be 
rather less frequent in their attendance in future, “Phis we should 
regret, for the best orators, we observe, speak with more spirit and 
vivacity in the presence of the heir apparent. 

‘The debate on the Queen's speech was 2 contest with swords of 
lath. Of a very different character will be the debates to be it» 
augurated when this sheet meets the eyes of Mx. Urman’s readers 
Rapier and broad-sword, carefully polished and sharpened, will then 
be taken out of the parliamentary armoury, Ringing cheers on one 
side will be answered by counter-cheers on the other. “The chiefs 
will taunt and mock each other, like those of Homer, and the whole 
nation will watch the fray, and array itself either on the side of 
Achilles or Hector. A 

Encvaus Evorn, M.P. 


No PEACE. 


ep 


HE ashes of our perished sires 

Are blown about, or damped by rain; 
The earth is tom by sullen fires, 

The ocean writhes as though in pain, 
‘There is no peace ; the winds are heard, 

From cast and south, and north and west ; 
‘The forests with the storms are stirred, 

‘The clouds a moment never rest. 





‘The mind of man is never still, 
Weak men are smitten by the strong ; 
The sands are scattered from the hill, 
And right is fettered aft by wrong. 
‘The rage for conquest never tires, 
And human lives like waves rush on; 
While gold the hearts of millions hires, 
‘Their idol and their greatest one. 





Our virtues lesen, vices grow, 
‘The voice of discord ever raves ; 
In many a sad and ghastly row, 
War's victims sleep in nameless graves 
Where concord should abound there wakes 
But fiery passion—hideous greed ; 
A turmoil as when thunder shakes, 
‘The mountain and the river reed 


‘The moans of ocean in the night 
Like human murmurs blend and sound, 
As though in darkness, or in light, 
Great misery grasped the whole world round, 
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‘The earth and sea alike are filled 


With awful truths—with hopes and fears ; 
‘The nation's cries are never stilled, 
But roll through ail the solemn years. 


The discords of the great and small 
Are mingled in one endless roar; 
Our hopes, like fire-sparks, rite and fall, 
And reach the ravaged heart no more. 
‘Things seem at rest that are not 50, 
‘There is no peace on land or sea ; 
While centuries come, and centuries go, 
Man's solemn woes will ever be. 


S. H, Brapevry, 


A Few Turr MEwmorIEs. 
No. IL. 


T is difficult for any enthusiast to get away from his Doncaster 
> theme. The Moor,—with its long line of stands; its historical 
Red House, where we have so often stood with poor Mr. 
“s Robinson, watching the Portland Plate horses marshalled for 
the start; and “the hill” which breaks the flat so beautifully,—looks 
more the real racing thing than any other course in the kingdom, 
‘The hill especially is big with the memory of Bill Scott. Here, in 
"37, his horse Epirus (belonging to “the remarkable young 'un," as 
he always termed Mr, Bowes) rolled into the ditch, and threw him 
into the course right on the track of Harry Edwards on Prime* 
Warden. His collar-bone united quick enough, but when, next 
year, he was on Don John, the first St. Leger winner ever trained at 
Pigburn, and reached the spot once more, he sent out his horse as if 
with a savage determination to be by himself this time in front, and 
Lanercost and every horse in the race felt it “like an electric 
shock.” The brothers Scott have always been specially connected 
with Doncaster, and it is no wonder that there is a regular rush from 
all parts of the Moor at the Tucsday morning exercise, when the 
Whitewall fly, with the white horse in, is seen coming across it to its 
well known post two distances from home. Pethaps The Wizard 
never surprised Doncaster much more than when ‘Taraban, with poor 
Carroll up, took the Jead ar starting in the Doncaster Stakes, and won 
byahead. The chestnut was full of port wine that day, which he 
had drunk most greedily. ‘They had tried whisky, but it passed off 
‘too soon ; and they gave champagne in vain to General Peel between 
his Ascot Cup heats 
‘There could have been no finer treat than seeing Blacklock go the 
first two miles in 3°37 min, of that fourmile race over this course, in 
which he fairly galloped the St. Leger-winning Duchess to death, 
Old Yorkshiremen may well hate to hear him and his blood abused, 
‘They tell how he went four miles at the same pace without a falter, 
reaching further and further, as it seemed to their enraptured vision, 
at every stride. His queer forelegs and short tail, and “halfmoon 
head," did not improve him, but his stride was what they \oved, 
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Little Joey Munyard, at Brompton ; and the sceret of the sale field 
is thus defined by cynice: “Take chestnuts a5 big as a mountain 
and as much white as you can yet on them to Doncaster, so that the 
‘buyers can see well—those are the things to sell.” 

From Doncaster we get over the Trent, and away to Newmarket. 
‘We once walked across the country from Ely, and a weary dead 
level way we found it. Except as a quiet contrast, the heath never 
hhad the same charm for us as the two great northern meetings, as 
everything is changed since 1842, when the rail only came to Bishop 
Stortford. Conolly (whom we had seen the year before, the lion of 
the Wolverhampton meeting) died of brain fever that week, and 
John Day, Robinson, and Chifney, were all in the saddle. Old John 
won that day on Canadian, which was soon after the subject of an 
action against the fourth estate; and we found “Old Sam” giving a 
three year old a bye-canter for Mr. Thornhill’s benefit. “ Crocky " was 
there With his expressionless face and glassy eye, and his roll of white 
linen round his neck; so was “Crutch Robinson,” with his broad 
Lancashire; and Gully, upright asa lifeguard and grave as a Den- 
man, on his cob, by the side of the cords, with his card in his hand, 
and his cigar,—whose fire was as eternal as that of the Prytancum— 
between his lips Every ancient landmark of wood or brick was 
there then, little brick bams for weighing-houses, with windows like 
those of a bad cow-shed, mere pumps for betting places, on one of 
which Mr. Pedley’s voice was often heard “supreme.” "The mag- 
nates of the Jockey Club had only the ring, a few country people, 
and the fowls of the air as their audience ; no cheap visitors to dis- 
turh their repose by defying Starling and his myrmidons,. The 
present noble army of roughs was undreamt of, or in its boisterous 

somewhere, Mr. ‘Thornhill could call up Chifney after the 
canter, to the side of his phaeton, of which he filled about five- 
sixths, and left a sixth for his wife, and talk without being earwigged ; 
and Lord Exeter looked almost happy with his clear cut, pale, 
patrician features, as he rode towards the Ditch stables, with Sam 
Darling, or Mann, at his side and his umbrella under his arm. 
* The Squire” could linger near the Ditch stables after the races, and 
have a trial, and scarcely a soul, save “a solitary horseman" 
trotting back to hall in Downing College, would see him, ‘To par- 
ticularise events is a bootless task. We never saw a finish for 
steadiness and measure like that of Chapple’s on Landgrave for the 
Cambridgeshire Stakes, and strange tosay, the horse was subsequently 
stolen from Mr. Gratwicke. He was heard of on Salisbury Plain, 
‘Dut after that, all trace was lost. “Where dvd the dave stow got 
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Gentle shepherd, tell me where?" ‘The prettiest sight we ever 
saw there was Lord of the Isles, led dancing away with a perfect 
network of veins in his beautiful coat, after winning the Two 
‘Thousand, and the Marquis of Anglesea dashing offer him Tike a 
boy, to pat his quarters, "The saddest was Teddington, after be had 
been beaten under 9 st. 7 Ibs., for the Cesarewitch, led off then and 
there for a race over the Beacon course, under ro st, and pulling ap 
with Weathergage, both broken down, behind Kingston A 
brighter and more perfectly trained horse, to the eye, we never saw 
stripped than Blue Gown, when Wells and he Joined company with 
Birdeage before the last Cambridgeshire, For Criterion excitement 
nothing equalled the day of Mountain Deer, when the little “Squire” 
almost went crazed, and galloped his pony into space, waving his 
stick anc shouting when the colt went to the post. 

Our first recollection of Epsom is in 1842, when the horses 
started out of The Warren, and the Surrey cavalry” came changing 
‘over the hill to get a view of the race at both ends. Attila’s beautiful 
white-reach head, of which old Herring was wont to speak with suck 
rapture, was in front, some two distances from home, and the big 
brown Robert de Gorham, with a quart of Gorhambury ale inside 
him, essayed to catch him in vain. Job Marson, then quite = 
youngster, was third on old Mr. Allen of Malton's Belcceur, and the 
fourth horse, Lord Westminster's Auckland had a peculiar interest 
for us, As a yearling, he and a black filly were almost boiled alive, 
coming by the North Western, from Moor Park to Eaton, ‘The latter 
was the most fearful object we ever beheld, and she soon died; but 
the colt ripened into Auckland, a pretty fair colt in his day. It was 
said that the railway were glad to compromise with the Marquis, and 
that 3000 guineas was the sum, Caldrenick was the bubble of that 
Epsom day, and Old John could not even make a decent fight of it 
up to the road, while the thin tailed Rover, with the rubyfaced 
Macdonald up, made a comical pair in the ruck, Sam s 
and his nephew Frank Butler, finished together fifth and sixth, for 
when his uncle was concerned Frank's bump of veneration was large, 
and he always liked to be near him in a race, and take @ lesson in 
the creeping business. None of those twenty-four jockeys Ge 
now, and fourteen are in their graves, Bill Scott, or “ Black 
always looked remarkably well in Colonel Anson's “all ene 
his dark complexion was such a fine contrast to his jacket Attila 
did no good. We believe that he did not leave a foal in 
land, and that he died in the ship on his passage out 
extra at Goodwood, and the wanton cutting up which Scott gave him 
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on that occasion, virtually broke his heart. Herring and Lord 
Chesterfield quarrelled about his picture, and the former always 
calculated that taking the horse cost him z0o/, 

‘Those were grand days for the road. Each dmg seemed to have a 
man on it, whose whole study had been neat chaff, and bad riders and 
policemen caught it heaviest. We were never more pleased than 
with the calm objurgation of the funny man to a policeman, who was 
talking to a servant-gitl over a garden wall in Epsom :—*O/, Kobert1” 
As for an old lady who had got among the Philistines by mistake in 
the railway, when some one asked a wayfarer out of the window what 
o'clock it was by his gaiters, she went into such a fit of laughter, that 
her husband had to pat her back to bring her to, As regards scenes 
in the paddock, we have seldorh seen a greater mash than there 
was when Voltigeur, the lusty hope of Yorkshire, showed there 
all “ready to go for't brass," We always think of poor Frank 
manceuvring to go last out of the paddock, on the little chestnut 
and the big, bay, as Wells in the cherry jacket did in after years ; of 
Beadsman, as the very plainest, and Wild Dayrell as the biggest of 
Derby winners ; of Catherine Hayes, the very pick of Oaks mares, 
both in look and hill creeping ; of Blink Bonny, looking short and 
ragged as a jo/. hack; of Kettledrum, with a skin like satin; of 
Ellington, looking as illnatured as colt could do when he was 
saddled ; of Blair Athol, who might, to the eye, have been six weeks 
in work; of Klarikoff, who was sold for 60004, smothered in a 
railway fire, and buried in a sand pit near Doncaster, before he 
was three weeks older; of Savernake, stepping proudly acroas the 
sward with his flag up, and looking very different to his potbellied 
Doncaster self; and of Hermit, the despised " Barebones" of a day 
of snow and hail which broke the heart of Lord Hastings, though 
as he said toafriend not long before his death, “I never showed 
it—did 12” ‘There are many groups, too, that will rise up before 
us, Sydney Herbert, that handsomest of Englishmen, in that black 
surtout and white trousers which became him so well, lolling full 
Tength on the grass with some other cabinet ministers, and starting 
up and ninning to look at a favourite; Mat Dawson in vain trying 
to get the saddle to his mind on Buckstone, because Mr. Merry, from 
an idea that it will impede the action of the shoulders, won't hear of 
a breast girth; Mr. Mciklam walking out of the meadow gate with 
‘Tor Dawson behind Stilton, with Carroll, not bigger than an ape, up; 
Marlow, and the fat, goldenchaired Palmer, the poisoner, following 
Nettle out of the same daisicd meadow, the latter little thinking that 
the rope was already made which was to hang ‘ima in She weet 
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“Merzie month of May;" poor John Osborne, 

Saunterer’s side, and throwing up his hands 

“<Z Avot nothing of hin” and yet knowing too well that’ Jackson had 
his black as safe in money fetters as if he were hamstrung; and 
Joyous old Pam, who had ridden down, chaffing Baron Rothschild 
about his “great camel, King of the Vale," and getting countered 
about his “ scrubby little Baldwin." OF course Pam had the best of 
it, as “the camel” fell, and Saccharometer fell aver him, and thence 
came paralysis and death to poor Lord Strathmore. 

Lanercost was poisoned the first year we ever looked on Ascot, in 
days when every one had to “walk through the forest,” from Slough 
station, to get there. The Kirby chocolate jacket pulled up in des 
perate distress, while Beeswing forged a-head, and Mr. Ord was 
avenged on Bob Johnson, who swore by all his gods that he wouldn't 
come south with her—* You may gung yersel” “The pair were six 
times pitted against each other, and the horse had three to two the 
best of it, and there was a dead heat aswell. We have never had 
such ig antagonism gince, and never shall again. “The brown, 
as a specimen of an English cup horse, and she as a sweetly 
turned mare, were almost unique; and it was worth a firepound 
note to see them walk to the post together, even with such moderate 
artistes 28 Noble and Cartwright in the saddle. Curiously enough, 
she was never put to him; but her owner preferred Sir Hercules amd 
Galanthus, before he became convinced that Touchstone was the nick 
for her. Mr. Charles Davis, the Queen's huntsman, used to sigh, 
as the stands lengthened and the gazeboos grew higher, for the good 
old times when lords and Jadies promenaded on the course between 
the races, and when Fitzroy Stanhope and all the bucks of his gene- 
ration were young. With the crowd, Ascot has more especially lost 
its charm, as of all courses it is one of the worst for foot people fo 
see the finish. ‘Teddington and Stockwell, West Australian and 
Kingston, and ‘Tim Whiffler and Buckstone were such struggles as 
few would have cared to miss. General Peel pitched ominously = 
mile from home, and when he did crack at the stand, he seemed i 
stop in his stride as if his heart had burst. How a horse who ran the 
cur he did in the Doncaster Cup the year before, finished level with 
Ely the first time, neither of his trainers nor his jockeys 


can explain, 
‘The meeting of "53 was the one we alwiys liked ie 
‘Teddington's Cup there was an opening finish chy 
nuts, both cracks, but very different to the eye, Ephesus and. 


Alfred Day won that remarkable stakes in which he 
the Palmerston green jacket nearly half a distance: 
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Ilex and Weathergage, those two stickers, had a fine struggle “ once 

j" and Frank Butler won one of his grandest finishes on Ninny- 
hammer. The New Stakes is, after all, the heart of Ascot mecing ; 
‘Dut, somchow or other, the winner always fails over the Derby. One 
year we thought we had found something delightful at last among 
the dark ones as they saddled, and it proved to be Musjid; but he 
and his Derby second, Marionctte, were only third and nowhere. 
Never did such a good-looking trio as Kingston, Hobbic Noble, and 
Buckthorn come out for it; but the same curse was on the winner, 
“Hobbie,” when he arrived at Epsom with 6,o00/. on his head and 
a prizefighter st his heels. Even Thormanby, great as he was at 
weight and a hill, failed by a neck to break the spell. One of its 
recent lucky winners was Clydesdale, but his legs went; and Alfred 
Day seldom “ rode for clear life” as he did on little Alvediston, when 
things looked lowering at Danebury, and all the family money was 
on, It was only a head after all, 

Our next jump is from “the royal county” to Sussex, but we 
anust look in at Mitchell Grove on our way to Epsom. It lies some 
four miles away from Ham House. You pass an old lake rich in 
coots and dabchicks, and ride up a longavenue cut out of nut woods, 
where Lord Leaconfield’s never draw, and which once formed part of 
the Goodwood country. From thence you emerge on to a sort of 
park run wild, with clumps of trees and underwood, amid which 
many a rabbit 


“ Fondles ity own harmley face," 


and then skirt a road on the hillside, which takes you past a deep 
grove of beeches, right into the dell, ‘Phe old manor house, with its 
turrets and great gates, seems to have shrunk from its original size, 
and on the height in front is the clock-tower, which takes no note of 
time, except by its cupola, which has rotted from the bottom and 
sank to one side. Harry Hill, and Lea Farm, and Old Greys, lic 
on its northwest side, opposite to Findon, Here was old Forth's 
domain, and he strolled about that large thatched drive, or sat out 
cogitating under the shadow of his favourite tree some new surprise 
for Epsom. He never menaced touts with pitchforks, but he once 
took a much more effectual revenge. When he once saw one of 
those ambessidors up a trec, he simply called to the lad on the 
favourite, “ Come dere, Loy» don't you see that horse is lameT™ and tied 
his handkerchief so tight around him, that the horse limped in his 
walk. Of course, two messages went up by the coach that night, one 
to lay,and another to take. He was n great belvever in Qemtiny. A 
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parse lay in the compartment of the railway: 

it to go to Merry Monarch’s Derby, and he : 

Frederick, Foig-a-Ballagh, Little Wonder, Merry 

were all trained by him here, but he and Heaps eyo. 
been missing from among the liying. Rama, and a host of other 
winners, have repaid Goater’s care singe then, and toute have to 
guide their ways with diseretion. The spot has also contributed 
Governess to the Oaks’ roll, and very heavily Mr, Gratwicke paid 
for letting a jockey see over the stable, when she went rather amiss 
that summer. At times that Sussex squire bad a8 many as fifteen to 
sixteen horses in training, but his devotion to them proved his end. 
The cold wind nipped too shrewdly when he tried Preceptress with 
Bony, and he never looked up again, and the pycbald penn 
task was ended, 

Ic is quite a treat to see Goodwood in August, when all the races 
are forgotten. 

‘The guns of the naval review at Portsmouth were discoursing their 
wild music in the distance as we left Chichester, whose cathedral 
spire is reared once more above the late Duke's resting-place im the 
Lady Chapel. The dust and scurry of a race crowd, and the flying 
chaff of the tinker, take all the marrow and beauty out of a walk. 
‘Thence as we strolled down the wellremembered road, under the 
giant clms, 

© Whose self-simne shavlows flecked the swan 
An days of good Queen Anne,” 


which enjoy the lower ground, as the beech of barrel and staves 
utility does the downs, and past thatched cottages, rich with clematis 
and honeysuckle, or clusters of the cottage vine, we felt that 

at last, after a quarter of a century's selfdelusion, the real delights of 
Goodwood, The cedar of Lebanon spreads its arms so widely over 
the road at Waterbeach inn, that on a winter's night men have to sit 
up with it, like the gardener with the sick eaetus, and sweep the 
gathering snow from its branches. John Scott's horses have always 
stood here as far back as when Homsea and Carew took the Cup in 
successive years for Lord Chesterfield, Messrs Payne and Grevile’s 
team always went to the house, ‘The Dairy, Singleton, Shebbingtony 
Westerton, and all the farm-houses round, take in s 
both farmers and men jealously hold “a watching brief" to 
their stable wing About thirty can be taken in at the 
Mr. Clark, the under-steward, resides, and he has enough to: 
them and finding pails. He could only accommodate Ely by empay= 
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‘ing the guano house ; but Tom Oliver was delighted, and vowed when 
he ushered his bay into residence, that “ it was as big as all Notting- 
ham race-course,” and when he had won the Cup, he declared to Mr, 
Clark that his horse never ran so well, and that the smell of the 
guano was the tonic which did it. 

‘Once under those beautiful elms and limes, and we arrive at the 
scene of many turf tales. Charles XII. striding past Hyllus in their 
thousand guinea match ; Robinson sailing home on Envoy to the 
utter dismay of the * House Party," as the Duke had not dropped a 
word about his chestnut over the claret at night ; General Gilbert 
winning on The Tiger ; Cotherstone helped a cripple off the course 5 
‘Tthuriel lumbering home by himself, while Red Deer and the rest man. 
the wrong course; Lord George standing with folded arms in the 
weighing house, and giving one of his jockeys a look under which he 
quails; Alice Hawthorne, with “ Sim” in the pea-green, slipping along 
like a hare at half speed ; Van Tromp leading Cossack a weary Queen's 
Plate dance, and Lord and Lady Eglinton meeting the tartan jacket 
on its return to scale ; John Day bidding the pigskin farewell on The 
Hero; Dervish dying inch by inch, despite all Alfred Day's nursing ; 
‘The Wizard quite happy to be stopped without any aid fom Sam 
Rogers's formidable check rein ; Saunterer and Fisherman having 
their third and last grand duel ; and Ely coming back to scale with 
his gay head in air, and Cambuscan owning him his true master at 
last. 


After all, it is the carlier days of Goodwood we love best, when we 
lived by Bognor, and walked through the cornfields across the plain 
from the sea, or rode down from Fetter Lane by Falkner's coach. 
‘The old Duke was then in being, and he and “ George" were starting 
upwards of fifty horses from the house stables at a mecting, ‘The old 

_ steward, father-in-law to Frank Butler, in a black coat, seemed to be 
clerk of the course, and the labourers, in smock frocks and staves, 
kept the course in their own queer fashion, refreshing themselves with 
green apples and ginger-beer, often looking on with rapture and awe 
at that pea and thimble, which they were told to suppress, and cheer- 
ing, like country gentlemen behind Mr, Disracli, whenever the house 
stable won. ‘The old Duke liked to sce them there ; but thieves 
‘multiplied, and the A’s grew inevitable. 

‘The Duke began racing in 1824, with Dandizette, by Whalebone 
{second for the Oaks), Hurly Burly, Spree, and Miss Craven, the 
Gncestress of Baleine, Physalis, and the other Glasgow roans. 
‘Helenus and Hampden were his somewhat dubious paddock sultans, 
and out of fourteen or fifteen brood mares there was mo Vine 
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of blood he liked better than Artis by 


wri a beautifel head, hut eather Uphtol ese 

Still, no mare could have run more gamely in a | 

with Dandizette’s half-sister and Brocard from Tattes 
won her first eleven races for the Duke, and died of en 


at Hampton Court paddocks, a few seasons after she had foaled The 
Corsair, Linkboy, by Aladdin, a purchase from Mr. Nowell, was his 
Grace's first Goodwood Cup winner, but it was Mus, whoue forte was 
1} miles, which brought the Orange Cup to his sideboard, His 
Grace had been aid-de-camp to the Prince, and 
special value on this trophy, The big Bizarre was a very remarkable 
horse, and good either for a short course or a distance. 
the stud, and was then trained again, won mees, tried one ¢ op 
stock, and beat him at the weights, 

Lothario was a small, clever, and nice tempered horse. me Ft 
at Newmarket was his best performance, and Lord Exeter was 39 
astonished at his defeat of Phlegon by a head, that his lordship 
backed him ever after. Red Deer, own brother to Red Hart and 
Red Hind, was very bloodlike, slow, and a great stayer, Red H 
on the contrary, began badly, but had great pace when he: 
action,—a clipper if he got the best of it, but he seldom did.” | 
aay thought it impossible that he could beat Conyngham over 

A. ¥, forthe Grand Duke Michael, and yowed he would le: 
whistle before he gets to the bushes,’ and John Kent 
him an even sovercign that his colt was not in front any p 
way—and won it bya head. ‘There was no nicer and 
mare than Refraction, and she did her greatest thing in| 
when carrying 9 Ibs. extra she ran a dead heat with Queen Pom 
being left at the post. Officious was very fast and never] 
Ghillie Callum was far better than either The Nigger or Bee 
on the latter of whom the party put 15,000/, in the Port, 
finished a dead heat with Knight of Avenel. Hernandex was 
ful, lucky horse, who could not “act” on hard ground. 
Hind and The Nigger won the first Triennial Stakes at 

His Grace liked stable time better than either races oF | 
Stradbroke matched for him, and Newmarket, Goodwo 
were almost his only battle fields. He did the thing ina p 
at Goodwood during the race week, and the trumpeter, 
the corner stand “ sounded for the assault” the mi 
flag went down. When Lord George died, his Grace seen 
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Jess about horses, and Red Hind’s temper and Ghillie Callum's 
reak down sadly disappointed him. After a short period of “ Mr, 
Gordon,” the whole thing was given up. A future winner of the 
Derby, Wild Dayrell, was sold among the yearlings, The Wents, 
father and son, took to farming and winning with their Southdowns at 
the Smithfield Club, and nothing but the plates of “ Borneo, late Do 
the Boys” and William the Conqueror were left in the racing 
stables, 


id 


On the Cup day, Lord March's visitors from Molecomly joined the 
house party, and as many as eighty would dine in the large ballroom. 
‘The Duke of Bedford, Lord Waterford, Lord Exeter, Lord Jersey, 
Lord Eglinton, Lord Clifden, Lord Glasgow, Lord Derby (who 
always proposed the Duke's health), Lord George Bentinck, Lord 
Winchelsea, Mr. Grevile, Me. George Payne, and Mr. Gratwieke were 
all there ; and Admiral Rous would read out the list forthe next day, 
when the ladies had left. Lord March, Captain Pettat, Lord Win- 
chelsea, General Gilbert, “The Squire," the Hon. A. Villiers (with 
his Jong legs and peculiarly dusky leathers), Count Battyhany, Mr. 
Scobell, Lord Howth, Major Richardson, and Mr. Percy Williams 
were all gentlemen riders,“ The Captain," as the lastnamed was 
generally called, was in greatrepute, as he could ride 9 st. 12 Ibs,,and 
the trainers and Lord Georgeyised always to say that he could get the 
Jast ounce out of a horse, Hence he had Alice Hawthorne, The 
Oure, Pyrthus the First, Red Deer, Red Hart, St Lawrence, and 
Bellissima, and some rare cocktails through his hands. Many of the 
gentlemen jocks formed the house party ; but those who were in great 
requisition for the light weights seldom cared to “ aggravate" them- 
selves by coming in to dinner, and often “walked” instead. ‘The 
Duke always kept a place near himself for such absentee jockeys, 
and would ring for a cup of tea, and gravely hand them a peach to 
cat with it, when they appeared, after their toils, at dessert. The 
trainers didn’t like the heavy weights, with a strong week before their 
horses ; but on Thursday and Friday they had plenty todo, and even 
Lord George would enter three horses and run them all, 

In earlier days, when Mr. Delme Radcliffe was in the saddle, there 
was a Cocked Hat Stakes ; but they never descended to bonnet abs 
surdities, Still, if you ask gentlemen jockeys of a past generation 
which course they loved best, you will find that they were fondest ot 
the Bibury, and always talk with enthusiasm of the hill from old 
Day's; when they “come such a clatter into the bottom.” 


H. H. v. 
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Overdo’s intention was that her own younger brother, Mr. Bartholo- 
mew Cokes, a country sqvtire, should have the well-born and accom. 
plished heiress Now Bartholomew Cokes was an ass. 

‘Such an ass, in fact, as one has hardly had the good fortune to 
see, He had been utterly spoiled by his mother, and allowed to go 
rambling about to the houses of the tenants, who were naturally glad 
to please the young heir, and his tutors could do nothing with him. 
‘He learned vulgar songs, and would sing them at all times and 
Places, and follow a wandering ballad-monger half over the county, 
to pick up his trash. His other tastes were childish—not childlike 
—and a puppet-show, in which the characters discoursed in the 
most unseemly manner, was perfect bliss to him. When I have 
added that he was as greedy asa bad sort of schoolboy, and as self- 
conceited asa bad sort of schoolmaster, that his curiosity was un- 
bounded, but that he was too frivolous even to wait for the explana- 
tion which he asked so eagerly and impertinently, you will have a 
tolerable idea of the lover whom his clever sister had chosen for 
Grace Wellborn. He was tall, however, and not bad-looking. 

| Having been told by his sister that Grace was to be his wife, he 
| had made up his mind on the subject, and spared himself and the 
young lady any trouble in the lovemaking way. Poor Grace, who 
wasa girl of sense and some spirit—not more than is wanted in a 
happy home (a point which heroine-makers mostly forget)—had sub- 
mitted to the match, having no choice; but she had the most utter 
contempt for her clownish suitor, and I believe was silently casting 
| bout for means of eliverance. ‘They came in a single morning, a 
| fact which I should have kept a secret, but that the description of 
| Mr, Cokes must have satisfied everybody that Grace could never 
become Mrs, Cokes. e 
‘They came in a curious mannes, and that this may be quite under- 
| stood, it is necessary for me to conduct you, as my informant con- 
| ducted me, into the low scene of which I have spoken, and among 
the vulgar people. 1 may as well say that I shall not take you 
} everywhere that he has taken me, nor shall I let you hear a great 
‘many things which I was obliged to hear, Qur ancestors were not 
| particular, provided they had a good story and a good Jaugh, and 
| the best proof that they saw no harm where we see much vulgarity is 
| fact that the gentlest and purest women, whose own language 
‘at need into exquisite poetry, were depicted as present at con- 
which 2 man in his study now passes over as defiling 
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being locked up by a tailor for the gentler custody of a wealthy wife. 
‘Mr, Winwife has a rival, another gentleman, named Mr, Quarlous (£ 
think you may sub-hear “ quarrellous"), who is a jolly, noisy, bawling 
fellow, ever reacly to banter or to fight, and much better handicapped, 
one would think, in the race for the widow than the more refined 
Winwife. But the elder lady is not without protection against 
aristocratic suitors, She has her Charles Honeyman, her spiritual 
director, in the shape of Rabbi Busy, an Elder, and also a baker, from 
Banbury, a marvelously faithiul type of the hypocrite religionist, and 
perhaps the best portrait of the kind among the hundreds which the 
dramatists have delighted to give. He, too, has his designs on the 
widow, but he certainly does not seck to please her by complimenting 
her family, for the loving little married couple tell with indignation 
that Rabbi Busy has declared a proctor to be a claw of The Beast, 
and that every line he writes, when it comes to be read in the bishop's 
court, is. a long black hair combed out of the tail of Antichrist, 

‘The gentlemen are on capital terms with Mr, and Mrs. Littlewit, 
they pay her all sorts of gallant attentions, and fool him by grave 
commendations of his absurd epigrams, and the Littlewits do not 
seem to care which may win the widow, provided the hated Rabbi be 

| discomfited. Moreover the gentlemen, though rivals, are upon the 
frank and generous terms of the friendship which the old dramatists 
are 50 fond of picturing. They would fight one another, with some 
reluctance, but cach would fence his best; meantime cither would 
draw, at 2 moment's notice, in defence of the other. This flavour of 
| ehivalry comes to the refinement of many a play in which there is 
not much else to please one. While the four chat, in comes Mr. 
‘Cokes’s servant, a fiery little attached wretch, named Waspe, who has 
a doglike fidelity to his silly master, but who abuses him, and every 
‘one else, without a tittle of respect, and flies into the greatest mages 
at the slightest provocation, or even when anybody agrees with him 
without permission. He has come for the licence, and is dreadfully 
tude because Mrs. Littlewit, who has been sent into the next room for 
it, cannot instantly find it. To his enormous wrath, he is followed to 
the proctor’s by his master, and Mrs. Overdo, with whom comes 
Grace, who has not only the mortification of secing her intended 
exhibit himself a3 a most intolerable fool, but that of noticing that he 
| is canght by the prettiness of the proctor’s wife, whom he audibly 
| wisheshe could marry. “So do I," sighs poor Grace, and the gentle- 
| men hear her, and take note both of her beauty and her unhappiness. 
_ Mr, Cokes, however, has not much thought for his licence, or his 
old love or his new one. His heart is set upon one gread Gi\eds : 
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much—not very much. We may be religious in the midst of the 
profine, so it be eaten with a reformed mouth, with sobriety and 
humbleness, not gorged in with gluttony or greediness—there's the 
fear. For should she go there as taking pride in the place, or delight 
jin the unclean dressing, to feed the vanity of the eye, or list of the 
palate, it were not well, it were not fit, it were abominable, it were 
not good." Should not Mr. Chadband have known this Rabbi, would 
‘not Mr, Stiggins have loved him? But more. An inspiration seizes 
him. He will go himself. Yes. “In the way of comfort to the weak, 
Fwill go and cat. I will eat exceedingly, and prophesy. There may 
be a good use made of it too, now I think on’t: by the public eating 
of swine’s flesh to profess our hate and loathing of Judaism, whereof 
the brethren stand taxed. I will therefore eat, yea, T will cat ex- 
ccedingly.” 

And so, for all sorts of reasons, interest, love, whim, curiosity, 
gluttony, and religion, and Grace on compulsion, everybody of whom 
we have yet heard goes to Bartholomew Fair. 

Grace’s guardian, Justice Adam Overdo, is there before them. He 
‘has disguised himself, however. Into the head of that great unpaid 
has come the idea that if, instead of trusting to foolish constables and 
sleepy watchmen (who have vilely misled him) for information touch- 
ing the wickedness of the wicked, he could see it with his own eyes, 
he should come at the trath. He has done much justice in the chair 
of the Court of Dustyfeet, the Court of Pie-Poudre. But now he 
will see things at first hand. So he has made himself up a3 a known 
madman, Arthur O'Bradley, and likens himself to Junius Brutus. 
‘Thus hidden, Justice Overdo penetrates into the fair, visits the booths, 
talks with the wicked, and comes to extraordinary grief, But we will 

| not stay with him in the evil society into which he gets, only let us 
write that his first discovery is that of « civil and virtuous young man, 
whom he regrets to see in bad company, and hopes to reform, and 
make a clerk of; this meritorious youth being really a most impudent 
and accomplished thief, named Edgeworth, whom you shall hear of 
| again, Let us leave the poor justice, for our Gentlemen have arrived, 
‘They heard that Miss Grace and her party were coming to the fair, 
and being light of foot, they soon distanced the majestic Mrs. Overdo, 
and her loitering, staring, fly-a.way brother. By way of filling up the 
time, the noble spirits promptly proceed to an exchange of Billings- 
gate with a most dreadful old woman, a pig-seller, and Mr. Quarlous 
condescends to fight one of her touts and bullies ; but, catching a sight 
of the approaching ladies, the Gentlemen fave the sense not to be 
caught in a vulgar brawl, so they disappear. ‘Chen, into the whiter atte 
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_ The Gentlemen think that they must do something besides walk 
about and wish for Grace; so, catching Edgeworth in « theft, they 
compel him, under threat of the law, to commit another, They sct 
‘him to pick Waspe's pocket of the marriage licence, which he was 
obliged to bring with him, as he could not leave his master, Then 
they join Grace, and behave so gallantly, that she tells them frankly 
of her condition, and says with a pretty plaintiveness that those who 
cannot work their fetters off must wear them, She expresses the 
confidence of a lady in the respectful intentions of gentlemen, ‘is so 
secure of her own manners that she will not suspect theirs,” and 
accompanies them to a more retired part of the fair, where the 
conversation continues, and where, after a little while, the Gentlemen, 
more and more delighted with her, show their manners by drawing 
their swords, and preparing to fight for her. Then Grace rises into 
alittle heroine. She will be made no swordsman’s prize, But she 
owns, poor child, in her despair, that sooner than be yoked to the 
dolt who is just then the Iaughing-stock of Bartholomew Fair, she 
would take almost any husband. She slily says that doubtless she 
might marry a fool and manage him; but she must have a husband | 
whom she can love, or she cannot live with him, The gentlemen 
honour her, are both men whom a lady could like, but they cannot 
suppose that after two hours’ acquaintance, she could so forsake her 
modesty as to say which she will take. And after a little maidenly 
hesitation, very graceful, and the declaration of both gentlemen that 
they will implicitly obey her orders, she declares that she will leave 
the matter to chance. Each shall write downa word in a pair of 
‘tablets which Mr, Winwife has just brought. The first comer shall 
‘be asked to mark one of these wards, But they are not to demand 
to xc which, until they shall have conducted her home, and they are 
te yow to be good friends as before, whichever wins, The vow is 
made, each writes a word, and the first comer is ‘Croubleall, that 
madman. Grace, in much trepidation, asks him to mark one word, 
which there is great difficulty to get him to do without Justice 
‘Overdo’s warrant, but at last he docs it, and returns the tablets to 
Gmce. But whose word is marked Grace reminds them that they 
are not to ask. 

The gentle Winwife keeps faith, but the impetuous Quarlous 
cannot wait, and a wonderful scheme comes to him. He has got 
the licence ; Edgeworth stole that without an effort. So he hurries 
away in search of Trouble-all, and changes clothes with the madman. 
Then be throws himself again in the way of Grace, with whom 
Winwife has remained, and with an imitation of (he wane wast's 
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NOTES & INCIDENTS. 


& SOME: 1S a very old saying, and one that 
SYLVANUS URBAN hopes his kind =~ 
hit IN" friends will never forget—for it has 
now been a periodical practice with 
them to cut him and come again 
for nearly a century and a half. 
‘The cutting of books and periodi- 
cals by machinery, has of late been 
mooted several times in the jour- 
nals, yet the question has never 
been finally settled, even for cheap 
literature. In America it is the 
universal custom to issue books 
maimed; in France never. Here 
we cut our pamphlets, railway 
volumes, directories, almanacs, 
and guide-books, But as regards 
‘valuable books, we still reserve for the expectant first reader the gratifying 
sensation of cutting up ashe gocs. There is a pleasure inthis akin to that 
‘experienced from the first whiffs of a choice cigar, or the fresh sparkle of 
a newly opened bottle of Moselle, It is not given to every one to handle 
a book with tact and delicacy, much less to cut it up sharply with a fem 
Band and clear-cut to the very back of the page. Some very practical 
renders desire all books to be cut at the edges, a predilection which 
‘obtains also with the indolent and impatient, who skim rather than dive . 
into books while the real lover ef good books prefers that they be kept 
imact—the sheets being alone folded and sewn—contemplating hereafter 
the replacement of the first jacket or dishabille suit, with « binding of 
amore ambitious pretensions. ‘The invention of the Guitlo- 
tine-machine has rendered tho cutting of books very facile, 
and very many fine margins have of late been curtailed of 
their fair proportions by the rapacity of the binder, who 
delights to sce his shaving-tub well filled with the spoit— 
afatal damage to a good book ; and fully illustrated in the 
pamphlet that is despoiled by the broche and the knife, 
stitching taking the place of “sewing” and a cut edge of the virgin paper. 
Brochures are not books, and from their trivial nature may te emp. 
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‘of Servius Tullius, between the Coelian and the Aventine Hills; one of 
the galleries in the Circus Maximus, together with its staircase, has been 
‘brought to light; and another excavation in the sand on the bank of the 
‘Tiber, has brought to light a considerable portion of the tufa wall known 
as the “Pulchrum littus” of the Roman kings. Further excavations at 
‘the lower end of tho Port are being made under the auspices of the Baron 
‘Visconti; My, J. H. Parker, too, is busily prosecuting the researches on 
which he has so long been engaged. The Corporation of Rome have 
voted £600 towards carrying on the investigations of the Mamertine 
Prison on the plan commenced by the Archwologicat Society; and 
some of the Roman princes are busy in excavating another part of the 
wall of Servius Tullius, near the Railway Station, ‘The Archwological 
Society, we may add, has not laboured in vain this winter. Hitherto,” 
Says & correspondent, “every object that they have sought has been 
found ; and they have thrown considerable light on several vexed quee- 
| tions in the history and topography of Rome, especially the true site of 
the Porta Capena, of which the classi¢ poots so often speak ; the principal 
chambers of the Mamertine Prison; the Lupercal of Augustus ; and 
several Castella Aquarum, or reservoirs for aquedacts, previously un- 
Inown: also the source of the Aqua Appia and Aqua Virgo, and the 
line of their subterranean conduits, to a considerable extent This is 
pretty well for one season, and with very small means at their disposal’ 
‘They have now appealed for help to the archeologists of all nations, on 
the ground that Rome is the natural centre of history and archmology, 
‘and that there is, or ought to be, a noble emulation among different 
nations as to which shall contribute to the greatest extent in order to 
‘escertain its carly history, and bring to light its antiquities, “It is 
hoped,” adds the correspondent already quoted, “that the national 
jealousies of Europe, which have hitherto done so much mischief at 
Rome, may be turned to a profitable account.” 


‘Look to your hosiery! The ery against scarlet hose and mauye shirts 
is nota false alarm ; and it is to be presumed that the gentlemen who 
have been advertising in the Zimes for information from “all persons 
who have suffered from wearing coloured socks, or other coloured surface 
clothing,” have good reasons for prosecuting their inquiries. Of the 
polsonous character of some of the dyes used for these articles there can 
be no doubt. A French chemist has been investigating the point, and 
has brought the subject before the Paris Academy of Sciences, Picture 
to yourself a grave assembly engrossed with a discussion upon fer bas de 
swie rouge? Bluc-stockings in solemn session upon red stockings, The 
doctor, Professor Tardieu, had been consulted by a young man whose 
feet were inflamed and ulcerated from the wearing of rod socks; and, at 
about the same time some other cases came before him of like evils, 
evidently traceable to a like cause. So he took his patients’ chawssettes 
and extracted the colouring matter from them by chemical wersncw. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





INEDITED MEMORIALS OF DR. JOHNSON, 


Ma. UnnAN,—There seems to be a fitness of things in inviting, through 
the medium of your Magacinc, the attention of your readcrs, to some 
original and inedited documents which I have before me, relating to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and his family. 

His intimate connection with the carly establishment of your publica- 
tion, and the contemporary acceptance af my grandfather's contributions 
“i! ty’ antiquarian trade,” may excuse the attempt of a native of Lichfield 
to deduce, from the documents referred to, some evidence in vindication 
of the social circumstances of Johnson and his family, of which, f think, 
the text of Boswell and the Commentary of Croker, have hitherto con- 
veyed an unworthy estimate. 

In note 2, page 4, Croker says,— 

“There seems, however, considerable diiiculty in arriving at a satisfictory 
‘opinion as to Michael Johnson's real condition and circumstances.” 

But the compiler of  Johnsoniana” docs not experience that difficulty, 
for he states (page 465) that— 

“The circumstances of Michuel Jotinson appear to have been for many years 

arrow, bot by untiring industey he at length acquired! some litle pro= 
Bey, which he lit by speculating in the msnafaiure of parchment, and became 
a banktupt in 173t, whilst his eon Samuel wax at Oxfond.”” 

‘There is not merely no authority for this conjecture, but the facts 
on record decidedly point to a more favourable appearance, as to the 
real condition and circumstances of Michacl Johnson. Moreover, the 
Conjecture must be received with hesitation when the assertion that 
Samuel Johnson was at Oxford in 1731, the period of his father’s mis- 

proves to be untruc. He quitted College the rath of December, 
1729, and never returned. (Croker, note 2, paye 13.) 

An attention to dates will scarcely justify the inference that “ the cir- 
‘cumstances of Michacl Johnson were, for many yeurs extremely marrow." 
Om the contrary, they afford evidence of carly success in business, and 
consequent responsibility as a citizen, 

Tn the note above referred to (note 2, page 4), notwithstanding the 
“considerable difficulty,” Croker inevitably arrives at the correct conclu- 
sion that “for near fifty years Michnel Johnson occupied a respectable 





* In the observations I shall have to make, my references will be to Croker’s, 
edition of Beswell’s Joliason. 4 vol., 8ro, Murray, 1843, 
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His diligence either at home or abroad, by no means warrants the con- 
usion that it was ompulaary by peasan of th aarronetaa of Sg cl 
Seramancen for, from. ancient times, even to those days "pediar" was 
almost synonymous with “ tradesmap,” peel areata eteeciameeees) 

ly books, was common. At all events, it was the common, 

‘because successful, practice of Michael Johnson, as the following address 
jane by Boswell or Croker) in one of his sale catalogues will 
show s— 


+o all gentlemen, and near W 1 pave bad 
several auctiSns in your Dpimool a Giaseten Fenton 2m, 


and persons 
Prusnes sekdom cessing fast they are etree ll we ae Calls ey ar acter 


the lst books of the beat kind of that sort, for Tamiliey and. young 
seas, &e: But in the body of the aie eee clean cratheruodlen, Bise 
tory; and for the.learned in divinity there are Dre “Faylor, 

sd Prec, the est of tht Kod id to pene the ie 
Nave added a sore of fine pictures and pa ngs; and, Uy the way, T would 
desire them to take not notice that the pictares shall ways be: it up by noon of that 
ay they ate to be wold, that they may be viewed 

eet an tb vik poe eares nat isetengsod ala eis ae 
Your humble servant, 


ho, 7 
“ Printed for Mich. Johnson, 1717—18." Jari 


To the assertion that he sold his books in Birmingham market every 
week, because there was no bookseller’s shop there, I am isdlsclia ‘to 
demur, because we afterwards find (page 2t) that at the time of Michael 
Jobnson’s death there was an established bookseller and proprietor of a 
iewspaper, of great respectability, named Warren, And it is very impro- 
able that Birmingham, with a population far excceding that of Lichfield, 
should have no resident bookseller, when Lichfield had two at least. 

‘This remark brings me to the explanation of my conjecture, that 
Michael Johnson was articled to John Bayley, who was an established 
‘bookseller at Lichfield in 1686, 

have already given my reasons why I conceive that Michael Johnsen 
smust have arrived at Lichfield a1 an early period, and must have learnt 
his trade thare ; and as it is on record that John Bayley was in business at 
that period, that it is improbable that there should be another bookseller, 
and that none other is mentioned in the extant records of Lichfield, the 
conjecture as to Michael Johnson's apprenticeship is, 1 submit, Oe: 
supported. Some circumstantial facts are available to strengthen thi 
inference. 





John Bayley was churchwarden of St, Mary's parish the same year that 
Michael Johnson was overscer. If this was premeditated, what could be 
‘more reasonable or creditable than that the confidence and respect enter 
tained by Bayley for his former apprentice and assistant, should have 
influenced the association of the two in the conduct of parish affairs ? 

The following events and dates, from public records, serve to establish, 
not only the main question of Michael Johnson's success asa trader and 
position a3 acitizen, but show also a premeditated association with Bayley 


= 
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bia mother was 30 Warm snd s0 ber that he took upon himself « debt of 
‘which, though small in self, was then considerable to bim.” = 


‘Upon this Croker remarks (note 4) :— 
“Dr, Johnson ‘no doubt, an affectionate son, and, even to indifferent 
om, the most charitable of men : but he penises which Bovwell laviation aon thes 
particular affair are uncalled for, ax the debt was ary fh Joon 
mother’s as his own, Tt has 
property to expect after his m 





on has 
‘his and the foture interest on the’ morgage 


‘Boswell’s chronology and Croker’s logic are both at fault. 

The disinterested affection of Samuel Johnson, was not manifested in 
his paying the arrears of interest due in 1743; but in taking upon himself 
the responsibility of the debt [n 1739, when, though embarrassed himselt, 
he voluntarily mortgaged his reversionary interest to pay his mother’s debt. 

Again (note 6 page 113), Croker impugns (not very courteously) 
Boswell's record of the “reverential affection” of Samuel Johnson for his 
mother, and says,— 

——"‘though Jobncon may have been in theory an affectionate son, there is 
reason to fear thit he had never visited Lichfield, and consequently, not seen his 
another since 4737." 

It would have been well for his argument if Croker had given his 
“reasons” for " fearing,” because they would have become very untenable 
when opposed to the evidence for knowing, which the bond presents. It 
‘was executed at Lichfield, by Mrs. Johnson and her son, in the presence 
of each other, and in the presence of Catherine Chambers, Johnson's 
“dear old friend” (his mother’s servant), and Walter Robins (Mr, Levett's 
clerk), on 31st January, 1739. And as we know that Johnson visited 
Ashbourne about this time, I think a future editor of Boswell, by the aid 
‘of Johnson's subsequent letters to his mother, may venture to say that 
there was a practical character in his affection. 

Another interesting document \ipon which I beg to offer some remarks, 
is an inedited autograph letter from Nathaniel Johnson, to his mother. 
It is without date, or place from whence it was written, 

‘The first portion of it relates to details of the bookselling business ; in 
which it appears he was, at the time, engaged on behalf of his mother, at 

| Burton-upon-Treat, 

‘The letter was probably written soon after his father’s death, when it 
became necessary to collect such accounts as were duc to him. But the 
‘most interesting part of it is that which relates to his own circumstances. 

It is a significant fact, that Samuel Johnson never mentions, or alludes 
| t@ his brother in his correspondence ; nor does Boswell in his biography, 

or Croker in his notes, show that, in conversation or any incidental 
manner, he recognised him, 

_ The tradition, from Samucl Johnson's contemporaries is, that Nathaniel 
{being the very antipodes of his brother) was of ordinary understanding, 
ywrong-headed, wilful, and irregular in his habits, was thoroughly disliked 

and frequently reproved by Samucl. 
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Do you mean francs, or should the so0,000 be 50,000? the former of 
these alternatives would make his property about $,000,o00/, the latter 
about 3,000,000/, 

Excuse the liberty, but 1 know you wish to be accurate. 
Fan. 29, 1869. AL Hann 


[itis most unlikely, and indeed impossible, that even a Rothschild should 
have died worth “fifty millions sterling,” We have been at some little 
pains to test the fact alluded to by our correspondent, who will doubt 
Jess remember (1) that the French /évre is an ambiguous term, and (2) 
that it is by no means certain that the legacy duty payable in France 
‘only one per cent., as apparently he assumes to be the case. It is 
probable that the late Baron died leaving property worth about five 
millions sterling; but fc {s impossible to ascertain the truth more 
definitely, at all events at prosent—S, U.] 


UMBRELLA RECEPTACLES AT CHURCH, 


MR. URBAN,—In one of your “Notes” this month you say, * Every 
ehureh ought to be provided with proper receptacles for the weather 
sbiclds that our climate renders necessary.” Jt usually rains in Glasgow 
‘on Sundays, which may account for our providence in this little matter ; 
but weather or no, in the church I attend every pew has its weather 
shield receptacleviz., a brass rail and a shallow tin vessel, in which 
the umbrellas are placed as you take your seat. ‘To leave those indis- 
pensable companions in the vestibule would require a greater stretch of 
faith in human nature than we have yet attained in Scotland, 

Yours, &c:, 
Glasgow, 4th February. Trea. 
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‘These he maintained until he accepted the mastership of the York and 
Ainsty in 1853, with which pack he has ever since been closely identified, 
and with them his last breath was spent, for he literally died in harness, 
As a master of hounds he was without a peer: his patience, complete 
self-control, and determination, coupled with the great popularity he 


the management of one of the eas re For 
years he had acted as his own huntsman, and the quality of the sport 
enjoyed by the hunt fully testified to his success in this department. He 
‘was equally fortunate in the pigskin, and his victories at the Hunt Races at 
Doncaster, Malton, and Thirsk prove him to have been little below the 
first fight; while, as a breeder of hounds, his success at the Great 
Wetherby Hound Show, in August last, whereat he took all the chief 
prizes for young hounds, with his Nestor, Nosegay, and Novelty, repre- 
Sents a feat altogether unprecedented. ‘he subject of our memoir was 
‘born at Lofthouse Hall, ncar Knaresborough, on August 22, 1824, and was 
‘consequently at the time of his deceas forty-fifth year. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle to the baronotey in February, 1833; was gnietted as a 
Cornet in the Horse Guards in £843 ; promoted to the rank of Liewenant 
in 1845 ; and left the service in 1847. In politics he was a staunch Con- 
servative, and took an active part in promoting the return of the Tory 
candidates for Knaresborough and the Eastern Division of West Riding: 
‘at the recent clection, He was unmarried, and consequently the tithe 
becomes oxtinct, the estates falling to the Duncombe family. He was 
essentially a Yorkshireman in his tastes and habits, and in bis death the 
inbubitants of the broad shire will have cause to mourn the loss of a 
liberal landlord, a thorough sportsman, and a true friend. 











ROBERT KEELEY. 


_Axornen long-famous actor is dead. Mr Robert Keeley expired 
‘at his residence, Pelham Crescent, Brompton, on the 3rd of February, 
aged 74. Mr. Keeley was bora in 1793, at No. 3, Grange Court, Carey 
‘Street, Lincola’s-inn-fields, “When very young be was apprenticed to Mr, 
‘Hansard, the printer, and like many others, gave up the composing stick 
to become an actor. At the age of twenty he made a first appearance 
at the Richmond Theatre, Surrey; from thence he went to Norwich, 
where he was a favourite ; and then, with true histrionic ambition, he 
sought the London boards, obtaining an cngagement at what wasthen the 
‘West London, and is now the Prince of Wales's Theatre. Low comedy 
was his forse, and he soon made his way up the theatrical ladder. Mr. 
Keeley never sacrificed gentlemanly fecling and conduct to buffoonery ; 
and to this may be attributed much of his success. He played at Birming- 
ham; returned to London and made a hit as Zeferefle in * Giovanni 
in London ;" joined Eltiston’s company at Drury Lane in 1818; and ap- 
peared at the Adelphi in 1821. Here,as emmy Green, in “Tom and 
Jerry "—the sensation piece of thar day—he developed those abilities 
which made him famous, Subsequently, he played for several wexsoms ay 
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Gildermire, the winner of the Oaks, such a dressing in the Great York- 
shire States ; while among others may be named Blackthorn, Sprig of 
ad ‘Terrific. Mr. Jackson stood out prominently from his 
class by his genuine love of sport, and his marked impulsiveness. He 
was not a mere cold bettor, but a thorough sportsman ; and his wild 
attachment to the colours of Lords Glasgow and Zetland, however they 
might influence his “book,” and his toud shouts of joy when he saw 
ither bowling over the Rowley Mile, or careering in front of the 
field down from Tattenham Corer, were uncommon characteristics. 
At the Sime time he was an enthusiastic follower of the hounds,and with 
the Bramham Moor, or the York and Ainsty, rode as straight as an 
arrow ; even on the flat he matched himself with Neptunus against 
Fordham on Levity, but was beaten ; and he was an ardent lover of 
cricket, in connection with which few who saw it will forget his play at 
Newmarket with the professional Diver, when the latter wielded a broom- 
Stick, and the bookmaker, who won, a bat. He lived for many years at 
‘Catterick ; but about seven years ago purchased from Mr. H. S. Thompson: 
the estate of Fairficld, where he formed a magnificent breeding stud— 
including some splendid mares and Blair Athole, for two-thirds of whom 
he gave about so0o/.—that would in time have rivalled that of Middle Park. 
But consumption had marked him for its own; the stud had to be sold last 
year; and Mr. Jackson dicd, at the early age of forty-one, on January 26, 
leaving a widow and six children, for whom he had made ample provi- 
sion. He was buried on the 2nd of February, in Cattorick churchyard, 
near the racing-ground where he first imbibed his passion for the turf. 





JOHN STEPHENSON, 


‘Tite grave had scarcely closed over ane of the greatest of modern turf 
speculators, the famous “ Squire of Fairfield,” before the racing world 
was horrified to learn that another, who, of late years, occupied, in the 
‘same ling, as eminent a position, and was as remarkable a character, had 
perished by his own hand, On the moriing of Tuesday, the oth of Feb- 
mary, Mr. John Stephenson, who resided at Bayswater, rose at an early 
hour, and, stating that he wished to write some letters, went downstairs 
to his Ubrary, where he was found shortly afterwards with his throat cut. 
For some time past it had been observed that his demeanour on the 
race-course, and at the betting clubs, had been, even considering his 
aay excitable temperament, singularly wild ; but latterly he had be- 

come greatly depressed, anxious, and haggard, and fears were by many 
entertained as to his mind being utterly shaken, Not a few, on hearing 
it ils terrible fate, were disposed to attribute it to severe losses during 
fac cehsaea or the gloomy prospects of that which was about to open; 
‘surmises were incorrect. Mr. Stephenson was, at the time of his 

Blac pistons of sunke mesos and Bis "book on the Darky he only 
‘event on which hie had speculated, was satisfactory enough. His 

gad end can only be attributed to overtaxed powers acting on a nature 
abnormally excitable and prone to become “ worried” by petty vexations. 
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CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CRITICISM AND GOSSIP-—A CHAPTER BY THE WAY. 


Zaye ROM Edinburgh to Durham. The latter is an out-oftthe 
} way city, but picturesque beyond deseription. By the 
advice of Bess we have taken it «n roufe, and are staying 
here for a week. We had not been in the place an hour 
before Father Ellis dropped in upon us. 

“What am I doing here? Visiting a brother cleric. Why should 
T not make holiday as well as other people?" said the reverend 
gentleman, his eyes sparkling and his checks glowing with health. 

‘The Reverdnd Berkeley Ellis is quite a picture. ‘Tall and portly, 
with grey hair and a white beard, he looks like a patriarch ; but 
there is a youthful twinkle in his eye, and his full, ruddy cheeks have 
all the glow of robust middle age. He is not more than forty-five, and 
yet we treat him as if he were a sage of seventy, 

“Tam delighted to see you, Father," I say ; “you shall clear up 
for us that point about the blood on the stairs at Holyrood. We are’ 
fresh from Edinburgh, and full of historical crotchets,” 

“ Riddle me no historical riddles," says the Father, promptly; “1 
am out fora holiday, I tell you, Let us go and see Finchale Abbey, 
and talk of Bede.” 

“Yes, that is the best thing to do,” says Bess, 

‘Mrs, Kenrick is out with Cissy. They are at the beac 

Vou 1, N.S. 1369. 
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Bess, the Father, and myself, go fora long walk, We are alll full of 
chat and gossip. I never remember the Father being so bright and 
lively, He called the Rey. Paul Felton a bad name, and said he 
was to be married that very day. Tam thankful there is no prospect 
of my son Tom encountering him. It would be most reprehensible 
if Tom should pull his nose ; the boy is Sele ee 
what ig due to a clergyman, in respect’ of his cloth. is in 
London, preparing for his Indian journey. 

In the evening after tea we are quite a happy family party in the 
northern city, and this is our talk. 

Father Bltis, Vike the story, It is good, honest work,—no sen- 
sationalism, no murders, no bigamy, 

Myself." Woit for the end," I say; you do not know what may 
be coming. The subtle novelist may be reserving his blue 'fire for a 
grand flare-up at the last. 

Fisther Ellis, Does Mrs, Kenrick still object to the story ? 

Mrs, Kenrick, Yes; 1 am paying the penalty of admiring my 
husband's genius. 

Father Bilis, You ace afraid the Hallow folk will pot tke you <6 
well because C. K. had to fight his own way, and got stained a little 
with the dust and mud of battle. 

Mrs. Kenrick. My vhoughts were for the children, Mr. Bilis 
Christopher, in my mind, is too high above the world and | 
ness for me to care what Hallow thinks of him. Hallow and Hi 
shire ought to be proud that he condescends to live in the © 

Father Eltis. Bravo! Spoken like a true wife! And Hallow is 
proud of him, is it not, Miss Bessie?” 

Bers, Lhope so, We are, 

Father Ellis. We axe, indeed. 

Miseif. 1 wish T were worthier your pride. Ivis pardonable vanity 
for my wife and children to be proud of me; but I have done 
nothing, nothing. ‘The standard of excellence, which I raised for 
myself throughout life, towers up mountains higher than. in 
have reached, or ever shall reach, Tam content, and. therefore 
happy, as who would not be with a good wife, wna | 
and children that are blessings ? 

Father Elis. “Happy man be his dole!" 1 like! shows, faa 


from your diary, sir. Genuine, T suppose? ane | 
Myself. You are too much of a gentleman, Fs 
my word. If I were to say “No,” you would be puzzled 


“Yes,” you might not be quite satisfied even then, 
Cissy (interrupting). I-knew they were coloured, 
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told mother so when I found ber actually crying over one particular 


‘entry. ~ 
Mrs. Kenrick, Cissy, dear, do not be so impulsive ; you will be as 
had as your brother. 
Bessie. Te your eatly literary career, father, did you ever meet 
2 


Myself. Yes ; and he gave me an encouraging word of advices he 
was struggling himself in those days. I remember travelling with 
Etty to York one day after I-had been introduced to Thackeray. The 
author would, I fancy, sooner have been the artist. Etty was telling 
mé how he picked up his model for Joan of Arc. The picture had 
been waiting for a woman's face, and the right one he encountered 
accidentally in Westminster Abbey. His niece followed. the lady 
home, found out her address, and Etty painted her by the consent 
of herself and father, a doctor ef London. 

Father Ellis, Vo painted rapidly ? 

Ayself. Nery. Lonce saw him at work. 

Cissy, You will tell us something about your art studies, and.your 
successfull and happy days, Your troubles seem never-ending, 

Myself. Happiness, as a rule, is not interesting in print. ‘The 
Tepose of success, quict success, wants incident, 

Cissy. What becomes of Tom Folgate and Mrs. Mitching ? 

AMyseff. Ab, that is a sad story to come ! 

Mrs, Kewick. Poor Mitching! I remember seeing him myself, a 
sveak, maudlin old gentleman, with wandering grey eyes, ‘That 
woman deserved all the dreadful things which could-befal her t 

Father Ellis. Not said with your usual charity, Mex Kenrick 

Mes, Kenrick. There are bounds to charity, Mr. Ellis, 

Father Bilis, Trac, trae ; tet us change the subject: Whowas it 
that said Durham looked as.if it had been down 2.coal-pit, and had 
forgotten to wash its face afterwards ? 

Bess. Very good. 

Father Bilis. Noy Uthink it was Leigh Hunt, Miss Bess. 

Myself. A very weak joke, Father. 

Father Bilis. Which? My repartee? Lhave been taking.o lesson 
from Happy TAvughts. 

Mysxiif. Unhappy Thoughts would. be a good subject,—the melan- 
choly thoughts of a man of genius. 

_ Rather Bllis.. Omnes ingeniosos medancholicas,, Vou would have one 
write the.work only during-his, melancholy moments, A good idea. 
By the,way,, when you write a.story, do_you, plan it out and.arrange 
all the incidents before hand? 
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Afyself. Sometimes, 

Father Bltis. Your characters master you now and then, and will 
have their own way ; you confess as much in one of your books. 

Myself. Yndeed? 1 do not remember it, 

Father Ellis. have heard other novelists sty so. Tt reminds one 
of Dryden's confession that a rhyme often helped him to an idea. 
Somebody says that language, the servant of thought, often becomes 
its master. I have experienced that in writing sermons, 

Mrs. Kowrick, Forgive me for interrupting so interesting a topic, 
Mr. Ellis, by saying good night. Don't imagine I wish yow to Ro. 
Christopher is sure to sit up an hour longer yet. 

. . ° . . 

Cuadtauee aia sit wp an hour longer; in good sooth, he was not 
in bed until the cathedral bell had tolled out the hour of two in the 
morning: and all owing to the most astonishing proposition of Father 
‘iis, which is duly set forth in the following complete note of our 
conversation, opened as soon as the women were gone by my 
reverend companion. 

Father Ellis, Kevrick, we are old friends and true friends, 

Myself. 15 that a new discovery? 

Father Eliis. T have a plan for bringing us still closer together, or 
separating us perhaps for ever, 

Myself, You speak in riddles, Father, 

Father Eltis. Cal me not father. Tam in no wise entitled to so 
venerable a distinction, either by age or position; and just now T 
have no wish for the special honours of age. 

Myself, I hope the whiskey has not disagreed with you, old 
friend ? 

Further Ellis, Nothing has disagreed with me, nor is anything 
likely to do so under your mahogany tree, as Thackeray ealls it, —x 
capital song that, by the way; one of the Mayhews sung it amonget 
some friends of mine whom I used to visit in town. 

AMyself. Indeed; you were quite a buck in your young days, 
father. 

Fiuther Rilis. No; but I was in a good literary set, have dined 
Often at the Johnson Club, and the Garrick, when it was in its old 
quarters; knew Thackeray—one of the most charming conversa 
tionalists I ever met,—and Macready, whom Forster, of the Guild 
of Literature and Art set, used to imitate. I once spent a day with 
Tennyson; I have seen Lord Brougham in 2 passion, and heart 
Dizzy talk sarcastically of the Conservative press; 1 have bint vl 
the quarterlies ; and —— | 
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Myself. And write still, for that matter; but you had something of 
special importance to speak about when you reminded me that we 
are old friends and true‘friends, 

Father Eilis, Thad; and T never in my life found it so difficult to 
say what I wish to say and must say. 

Mysef, Out with it, old friend; Iam sure it is nothing that will 
disgrace the church ot yourself. 

Father Ellis, Or you, I hope. It is this, sir: T want your permis- 
sion to offer my hand to your cldest daughter, Bess. 

Myself, What! Why, you're drunk, Ellis. 

Father Eilis, Not at all, my dear boy ; not at all. Pm in love, not 
in liquor. 

Afvself, In love! Excuse my laughing, Father. And does Bess 
now of this? 

Father Bilis. She does ; we have talked it over any time this 
twelvernonth. 

AMiyseif. Pather Ellis, is that right? Ought you not to have 
spoken to me before? 

Father Ellis, 1 would have done so; but Bess objected. She 
said fyou would treat it as a joke; and, by Jupiter, she is right! 
Not that I sce anything to laugh at, 

Mysdf. Well, perhaps there is nothing to laugh at; only it is a 
very ocd notion for Bess and you, 

Fisther Ellis, Why, why, wy friend ? 

Myself, Yess has long been looked upon as the old maid of the 
family, and you as the father confessor. 

Father Eitis, O\A maid! What call you old? She is only just 
over thirty ; and I'm not ten years older, Why shall we not mary? 
We can afford it, 

Myself, 1 have no objection, friend ; but be sure you know your 
own mind. 

Father Ellis. Nay, Kenrick, do not laugh at me. Our marriage, if 
it be not a hot lovematch, like your own, will be founded in esteem 
and respect—a union of dear friends, who have confidence and trust 
in each other, and who will be helpmates and companions in a higher 
and nobler sense, perhaps, than is generally meant or understood by 
those who marry in the hey-day of youth, 

Myself, Vlaugh no longer, friend. You have my full permission to 
offer your hand to Bess, and a father’s best wishes and prayers for 
your happiness, 

Father Bilis, My dear Kenrick, 1 thank you heartily. Supposing, 
‘Bess has really made up her mind, may we fix an early day? 
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penniless and) hungry, 1 wondered how much it would pay for 
® Robin Adair, 

‘There must be some mystery here, it seemed to me, Were all my 

plans of happiness once more coming to an ending? Was 
this visit of Howard to my dear girl the result of last night's business? 
Perhaps he was at the theatre ready to take advantage of Esther's 
sudden and just jealousy. I hated Julia Belmont for a moment in 
amy heart then, and it was well for him and for me that Cator 
‘Manners was not within earshot. Was this fellow Howard at Lady 
Somerfield’s for the purpose of making another proposil for Esther's 
hand?) Was it alla plot, or what? Had Esther deceived me from 
the beginning? No; the very thought was an outrage. ‘There could 
be nothing but truth in those dear eyes that used to look into minc 
in the old days at Lindford., She had just received a letter from 
Julia Belmont ! What did that mean? There was evidently treachery 
somewhere. 1. congratulated myself that an explanation must be 
close at hand. 

Lwalked on with my troubled thoughts until I eame in sight of 
that ivy-covered house which I had blessed many « time in my 
prayers. Evening shadows were beginning to fall upon the tender- 
Hooking landscape. My first impulse was to walk straight into the 
house and ask for Miss Wilton; my next impulse, prompted by an 
unworthy jealous thought, was to act the spy. “And be arrested, 
perhaps, for trespassing," suggested Caution; “why not bribe the 
servants?" Qpportunely there came out of the house a man who 
evidently had authority in the servants’ hall, He was showing out 
a brother butler, and he stood at the gute for a few minutes after 
his friend. had gone round the tuming in the road. 

T did not offer his magnificence of the kitchen a bribe; but when he 
had strutted back again, I quietly entered the thrubbery and crept 
close to the drawing-room window, where two people were talking. I 

the soft voice of one at once; it was Lady Somerfeld’s, 

“T wonder you have not more pride, Howard," said the lady; 
“your branch of the family belongs to the tamest of the Somerfield 
Tot, or you would have stood upon your dignity long since. Tam 
very sorry that 1 ever introduced the girl here. Your eloquence ought 
‘not to have conquered my own judgment in the matter." 

“1 know Dam a great fool, Lady Somerfield ; but I cannot help it” 

Fool! Your infatuation is simple lunacy. ‘The young lady's 
coolness is certainly not flattering to you.” 
 “Ttis that which stimulates my love. 1 could make any sacrifice 
for her, and I think my affection would be pure and \adinge 
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“Romantic youth! And has she refused you again, after last night?" 

“T have not yet given her an opportunity of refusing, If these 
were not such prosy days I would carry her off, my lady; I would 
compromise her reputation, and then honourably marry ber.” 

"Fie, fie!" said Lady Somerfield. 

“You infernal scoundrel!" I said, between my teeth, and it was 
happiness to me at that moment to think that I might enjoy the bless- 
ing of a moment's danger for Esther's sake, ‘That dramatic business 
of the previous night had got into my brain a little, Oh, t0 hear 
Esther cry, “Help! Kenrick, haye I no protector?” Would T 
spare the fellow as A©ednotte spared Beawseant? 1 clutched a laurel 
branch and squeezed the leaves almost into pulp. 

“Te was a cruel device that theatrical business; but how well the 
young man played !” said the lady. 

“ Wretched pleb!” said the gentleman, 

“ And yet you are in competition with him for this girl, penniless 
ax she is, and without even the pride of blood and position on her 
side; and I am weak enough to help you in your folly. Cousin, 
this nonsense must end at once,” 

“Te shall,” said the gentleman, 

‘There was another voice now, It was Esther's How my heart 
heat! I crept so close to the window that 1 was nearly in the room. 

“ Lady Somerfield,” said Esther, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
“T must go home, if you please. I have taken the liberty to order 
your carriage.” 

“Indeed, Miss Wilton! What can have happened?” said the lady. 

“J have leamt that it was through Mr. Howard that you were 50 
good as to give me a home in your house; you were cognisant of 
what he is pleased to call his love forme. I despise him! And he 
was mean enough to take part in a weak, silly plot to injure me in 
the estimation of Mr, Kenrick, and to make me think ill of him, 
Mr. Howard knew of this performance last night, and was permitted 
to come to your box in order that Mr. Kenrick might see him with 
me; Mr. Kenrick was induced to play that part with that Indy to 
confirm my stupid jealousy. 1 know everything; here is a letter of 
explanation from Miss Belmont, who is engaged to be married to Mr 
Cator Manners.” 

Esther was quite out of breath with her little speech, and I erept 
close within the curtains, my heart beating wildly and my brain ina 
whirl of excitement. | 

“You interpret events so strangely," said Mr, Howard, a | itde 
duskily, —— 
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“3 fear there is a great deal of truth in Miss Wilton’s interpreta- 
tion of events,” said Lady Somerfield, calmly ; “and I am very sorry 
indeed that I am mixed up in so weak and foolish an intrigue, 1 
can only say for my cousin that he has a sincere admiration for you, 
and would think himself a blessed, happy creature for life if you 
would consent to marry him. It is true that upon his representations 
to me, and the late Lord Somerfield knowing and respecting your 
father, that I was induced to see Mrs. Wilton, and offer you a home 
here; and I have so high a regard for you, Esther, that I shall be 
wery sorry indeed if you should really leave me.” 

“Tam deeply sensible of your ladyship's kindness,” said Esther; 
* but I should be unjust to myself, to your ladyship, and to another, 
if T remained here an hour longer.” 

Twas surprised to hear my darling speak with such spirit, and at 
this moment it was in my mind to rush from my hiding-place to say 
that I should be unjust to them all if I remained in hiding a moment 
longer. It would have been a good point to make. I fele half 
ashamed at being a listener; but what I heard gave me so much 
happiness that I would not interrupt the dialogue. 

“ Miss Wilton, you have my consent to take your own course. It 
is ten miles to Fleetborough ; you will startle your mother by arriving 
there at ten o'clock at night, and without previous notice.” 

* Pardon me, Lady Somerfield, I must go; under all the circum- 
stances, I think there is no other course open for me.” 

Will you permit me to say, Lady Somerfield,” said Ms, Howard, 
“that I am deeply grieved that you should be subject to any annoy- 
‘ance on my account, And I need not assure Miss Wilton that [ 
would not in any way have offended her for the world.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Howard, I only wish for Lady Somerfield's 
‘consent to go home.” 

“You have it, Esther ; but you cannot go alone." 

“If Miss Wilton would honour me to that extent, Fleetborough 
is only a litle out of my way, and J could see her home, [ 
should accept her condescension as a token of forgiveness for 
any uphappiness | may have caused ser, and I shall be happy 
to be the bearer of any message from Lady Somerfield to Mrs, 
Wilton.” 

Te was the work ofa moment. All the subtle, designing cowardli- 
‘ness of that little speech crowded into my understanding, My love 
for Esther, my joy at her faithfulness, my admiration of her womanly 
spirit, and my romantic indiscretion hurried me into a rash but 
dramatic situation. Quietly parting the curtains that hong down, 
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/“Areyou satisfied, Esther?” Dasked. 
fes,” she said, looking at me in the kind, loving fashion of our 
Lindford days, 

“Six, I rely upon you with regard to my detuded cousin’ Howard," 
said Lady Somerfield. 

Pant pecictatesmpepen you with: regard tovmy dear Miss 
Wilton, and Doffer-you my abject apologies: for 2 most uncourteous 
‘entrance into your house.” 

‘Mer ladyship: bowed with graceful case; and) smiling her forgive- 
ness, pointed to the open door. I took my leave, 





‘Mf this» had been a mere story for the libraries,—a romance of 
incident, and nota veritable history,—I should have made Esther 
Wilton leave Lady Somerficld's that night, in her ladyship’s carriage. 
‘On the way, Mr. Howard woulil have attempted to carry her off, and 
C. Kewould suddenly have tumed up to rescue her, Or Emight have 
preferred to interrupr the conversation just as T really did, and when 
Dilefe the: house D could: have watched it-all night, and prevented an 
attempt at abduction as the bell was tolling the solemn hour of twelve. 
‘Better still) perhaps, ina dramatic sense, I-might during my wateb 
heave witnessed a burglary at Lady Somerfield’s, and seized the robber 
att a critical juncture; only to discover in him one of my early charac 
ters in the romance who had gone to the bad. Fancy, for instance, 
‘Tom Folgste tured robber! He may come even to worse grief 
than that, 
~ But thisis of course a true history, and I must therefore adhere to 
the regular course of cvents. When 1 left the house, the sun had 
gone down, and it was nearly dark, I hid myself once more 
amongst the laurels, determining not to leave the place until Mr. 
Howard had departed. In about an hour a’ horse was brought to 
the front door, Mr, Howard got on his back, and in a few minutes I 
heard the last sound of the animal's clattering hoofs on the hard 
highway. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 


“THIS DAY SHALL TE A LOVE-DaAY.” 


_ Preermorovcr is badly named; it is not fleet in any respect. 
‘Even its river is slow and lazy, creeping through the town and under 
the bridges as if there were no sea waiting for iv beyond: the great 
wide marshes. Fleet! nothing is fleet here> even the air is sluggish, 
and the church bellsare slow-sounding, dreamy things. SqacKn gy 
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about the streets in a confidential way, and pigeons flop down upon 
you, as if they are assured by long experience that nobody will take 
the trouble to molest them. ‘The streets slumber, whilst contemplative 
shopkeepers stand at their doors and look on. Yet, the clerks in 
the Proctor's offices had sufficient animation left amongst them to 
Jook at me with surprise when I made inquiries about marriage 
licences, as if they perceived the shadow of some good joke in 2 
person taking the trouble to get married. 

‘The weather was hot, perhaps that made a difference ; but it was 
hot on both my visits to Fleetborough. I do not for « moment refer 
to the listless, drowsy, dreamy character of the town as a reflection 
upon theplace. By no means: J loved it for these somnolent charts 
teristics. ‘There was something soothing in the quiet air of the town, 
1 felt as if I had taken, with it, an opiate which would bring rest and 
pleasant dreams, But L loved it most for the dear sake of Esther 
Wilton, whom I metat her mother’s house in the afternoon of the 
day upon which Lady Somerficld had brought her home. 

Mrs. Wilton had betaken herself to the retirement of a pleasaat 
cottage in Fleetborough, and Miss Barbara resided with her; the other 
“ meg," the thin and dainty Priscilla, remaining in Lindford to asst 
her aunt in training the minds of forty young ladies whe were forty 
nate cnough to be pupils at “The Seminary for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, Uphill, Lindford.” 

Miss Barbara received! me. She jerked a how-doyoudo into my 
face, and asked me to sit down, in the same breath. She looked red 
and rosy; the crow’s feet about her eyes were pink and streaky, like 
the lines in winter apples, 

‘Has Miss Esther come home?” I asked, 

“ Yes,” said Barbara ; “ she has,” 

“Is Mrs, Wilton at home?” 

“ Ves," said the elder “ meg"; “she ig” 

“ Can I see her?” 

“ Yes" (in the same jerky fashion) ; “you can.” 

* Will you show me to her?" 

" Yes," she said, opening a door close at hand ; “there she is.” 

Mrs. Wilton was sitting by the window in a little parlour over 
looking a small garden, A woodbine had climbed up to the window= 
sill, and sent forth a dull, sluggish perfume, which was almost pain- 
fully sweet. -* 

“T hope you are well, Mrs. Wilton?” 1 said, taking her hand. 

“ Better than I have been," said the old lady, who did mot seem to 
be altered in the least ; “better, considering all the trouble I've had” 
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‘T was determined not to delay what 1 had come prepared to say 
about Esther. 

“ Tt is a long time now since [ first spoke to you about marrying 
Esther,” [ said, with an abruptness that seemed to make the old lady 
much more wakeful than she was when I first entered, 

“ Yes," she said, inquiringly. 

“ T was a boy then, a foolish, presumptuous boy, perhaps, in those 
days. 1 am a man now, and with more than a man's common 
experience. If Esther is willing to marry me at once, have you any 
‘objection to our union ?” 

“You are so very sudden; and I am sure I should be the last 
to—" . 

And then she wept, just as she had done at Lindford years before. 

“ My husband was nothing like so old as you—I mean my first 
husband ; and I don't know that we were too young, though it is 
always time enough to begin troubles. You know what losses I have 
had, and all through being too good to my children, they say; but 
what is a mother to do when her only son asks her for what is 
his own ?——" 

Mrs, Wilton wept copiously as she contemplated her difficulties, 
and just at the conclusion of her last outburst, Miss Barbara, without 
the slightest warning, came and bumped herself down in a chair close 
to her mother. ‘This disconcerted me for a moment; but IP ignored 
the lady; I continued my proposition, a3 though she had not been 
present. 

“ My income, Mrs. Wilton," I said, “is now sufficient to enable 
mie to give your daughter a home at least equal to the one she will 
leave ; and I need not, I hope, say that have no mercenary feelings 
with regard to this marriage.” 

“ Esther will have a thousand pounds," said Barbara, fiercely, 
some day ; and five hundred down on her wedding-day.” 

© Which I shall be happy to hand over to Mrs. Wilton for her own 
benefit,” T said, returning the “ meg’s” defiant gaze, 

“ You think I hate you, I suppose,” she said, quickly, crossing her 
arms; but I don't.” 

I do not think anything about ir,” T said. 

“You are sure, eh? Don't make any mistake. 1 admire you. 
Mother!" 

“ Yes, Barbara," said Mrs. Wilton. 

“ Let Mr, Christopher Kenrick have your daughter Esther." 

“Tam sure I have no objection, if it is for her own happiness,” 
said the old lady. 
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‘Esther to me; and I forgave Barbara Wilton for all she had done at 
Lindford. 


Esther was just budding into womanhood—round, dimpled, rosy, 
blushing womanhood. Her thick brown hair rippled over her 
shoulders ; a small gold brooch clasped a black lace collar round 
herneck, permitting her full, round throat to come out in rare white 
contrast ; and she wore a limp, clinging dress of the dear old Jama 
-colour, but it fell in sweeping folds upon the floor, She was.a pic- 
ture of innocence and beauty, and I could show you 2 little picture 
in which the studies of ‘* Marguerite" and “ Miranda” are sketched 
by an affectionate, loving hand from my dear girl. 

How happy we were, thus restored to one another in that dear, 
stupid, sleepy, old Fleetborough, I cannot pretend to say. What 
stories we had to tell each other, what explanations to give, you will 
readily imagine. We sat by each other on the great square sofa, and 
talked until evening, and no one disturbed us. Esther wept and 
laughed by tums at my adventures. When she wept there was a 
sweet excuse for kissing her into smiles again, Oh, how fast the 
hours. sped on! 

‘Te seemed as if we had only been a few minutes together when 
‘Barbara came in and said,— 

“You'd better come and have some tea,” marching out again after 
this intimation with the formality of a drillsergeant. 

We adjourned to the next room, and there sat down with Mrs. 
Wilton and Barbara to a liberal Midland tea, in which fresh butter, 
eggs, pikelets, brown bread, pork-pie, and marmalade, were temptingly 
displayed at the foot of a bronze urn that towered above the table 
-and emitted a sluggish curl of steam. 

It was a pleasant little room, furnished with the comforts of = 
amiddle-class house;—an easy chair, 2 chintz-covered couch, an old> 
fashioned sideboard, a few engravings, and a score of books on some 
hanging shelves. The evening songs of happy birds came in at 
the window with thescent of woodbine; and although Ecould not see 
ait, Dfelt satisfied that there wasa little garden outside, half flowers, half 
vegetables, hemmed in by a wail, beyond which there were meadows 
| and scattered houses and the slumbering river;—that same river 
which bad borne my boat at-Lindford amongst the weeds and rushes 

‘and waterdilies that rustled beneath the bow, and made a hushing: 

lullaby music to those early words of hope and fancy of the Lindfont 

Jovers, " 

_ During: tea, in artful,indizect words and whispers (the candles were 
not lighted, and no one noticed Esther's blushes ut tngad®), Batoare 
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the sume mind when F tell her what I think awedding should be. 
Generous girl, to mention Julia Belmont so kindly; but not more 
generous than the actress, ‘That letter, it was a noble thing. ,... 
Mew., wo write a paper on “Women and Men," the leading idea 
being that a gooi woman is far better than the noblest man. Query. 
How is it that the proverbs of nearly all nations are against women? 
‘Look this up. Shedspeare makes his men say fierce things against 
women; but what dear, delightful, noble creatures he has painted! 

Sieve 2—1 am worth this day sixty pounds, and I have moneys 
owing tome. With my present prospects I am justified in going 
into debt for furnishing. I have no doubt about it. Wonder if my 
father will make a present to me. Shall I go and see him? Why 
not? Say, Sunday next. It makes me shudder to think of that 
interview when he told me my poor mother was dead. Cruel, cruel, 
Bitter day! Letme not dwell upon it If there was nothing but 
summer in our lives we should not understand the blessings of the 
suri and the flowers. My winter is over, I think; but I can never 
forget the ice and the snow, and the chill and bitter winds. .... Cator 
Manners has called upon me, He has been in love with Julia 
Belmont any time this five years, and been rejected twice. She wished 
| for that engagement with regard to'the Lady of Lyons, and com- 

manded him to coach me up in the part, He cannot think why, He 
| knew she had a fancy for me, {t was her wish that he should induce 
| me to come upon the stage for good. Obeyed her up to a certain 
| 


















point, but strove to put the Hereéd/ in my way of agceptance. Has 
no objection to tell me all, now that it is settled. Knew 1 was in 
Jove with Miss Wilton, and had told Miss Belmont so, hoping to 
imake her not think anything of me, She had vowed to him, over and 
over again, that she would never marry, and he thought ¢éaf might be 
the reason which he had previously explained. Was free to confess 
now, that the mystery he had alluded to was no mystery at all; there 
| -was no bar sinister in Miss Belmont’s escutcheon. I told him his 
‘eOnduct was the conduct of a scoundrel. Said he knew that, Did 
‘not know anything about an arrangement to get Lady Somerfield's 
party to the theatre that night, Had known young Howard for years. 
Did certainly tell him privately who the “ amateur" was a week 
before the night of the performance. Was going to marry Miss 
Belmont, and was a happy man; she, “a blooming young lady with 
| ten thousand pounds to her fortune.”.,.. It was Howard's own 
idea, then, bringing the Somerfields to the play in order that Esther 
eee me in the arms of Julia Belmont, Was the actress really 
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away when she married Cator, hoped I should make a good husband, 
and was in every way agreeable and amusing. Surely I must be 
mistaken about her being in love with me. I shall put it down Gnally 
to my own vanity, I was almost piqued that she seemed so cheerful 
and happy about her marriage with Cator. He came up just before 
the train started ; she kissed him when the engine whistled, and 
waved her hand to me. “God bless her,” said Manners, gazing after 
the train. “She is the best woman in all the world.” What a 
miserable dog he would have been if I had happened to think so in 
Harbourford, when my worser angel said, “Marry her, Kenny!” 
‘There! I am at it again...., Afem, 1 must have a studio in my 
house; I shall put up my easel again, think of Abel Crockford, and 
paint, I hope some day to have a picture hung in the Academy. 
Shall also cultivate music, if ever I have enough time, Fear T am 
building castles in Spain..... Am receiving many compliments 
about the Heraid, It is certainly a model little journal, nearly all 
original matter; the work done up to a high standard, ‘The press 
should be above the petty littlenesses of ordinary life. Am studying 
political economy—a hard lesson, but it gives precision and point 
tO one’s style. I prefer the realms of fancy and imagination to 
the sober world of fact, but.a journalist should accustom himself to 
both. Afém,, for an essay on “Style,” showing the futility of 
“Rules of Composition.” How lasting are the works of the truly great. 
| Cicero's philosophical works are quite fresh in the present age. And 
| Shakspeare will be juvenile and Apropos a thousand years hence. 
Blessings on the bard and on all good books! How the memory of 
| those Stonyfield volumes crops up to remind me that E owe much of 
my literary taste and enjoyment of books to that old shop of my 
| father's where I first read Shakspeare and the Border Ballads, 
| fie & —Who says Friday is an unlucky day? All days used to 
| be unlucky in my life; none are unlucky now. Besides, it would 
never do for me to think Friday unlucky. The Heuéd is published 
om that day, and it is already advancing under my management. 
| Friday unlucky! Yesterday was Friday, As soon as the Herald was 
out I went to Stonyfield, and once more presented myself to that 
Strange old man, my father, “O thou, the carthly author of my 
blood." He took me by the hand, and said he was glad to see me, 
‘He was not affectionate in his manner; but he said I had redeemed 
the past, and he was proud of my literary achievements. Poor old 
man! He led me into that little inner parlour, where my mother 
| nursed me when l wasachild. It is strange how the memory of a 
| happy time overtops miserable associations. AIL my young, ‘he 
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_ walking there in the twilight ; and I shall never forget how happy 
two young people were one Sunday evening, walking down that leafy 
Jane in Junc...... Have had a very heavy day's work, and it is 
past midnight whilst Iam making this note in my diary, Shall go to 
bed and dream Iam a great author. By the way, I have had some 

| strange dreams lately. The other night I was with Tom Folgate in a 
house where a woman had died of want; and when I looked upon 
the body, it was that of Mra Mitching, and her face was uglier than 
the ugliest Stonyficld drab. Horrible idea! Another time, I saw 
Abel Crockford in some dire trouble about his picture, which tumed 
‘Out to be a copy of Velasquez, and a bad copy, too. “ Neyer mind, 
Abel," I said; “it is worth two hundred pounds as a copy, and I 
will find you a customer for it." Afem, * Dreamsand Dreamers" would 
‘be «good subject for an article, tracing out the idea of the unbounded 
character of the human mind which makes a world of its own during 
sloop... .. To bed, and I hope I may dream of Esther, 

June r4-Had ‘no time to write in my diary fora week. Havetaken, 
what house docs my diary think? That lite place in the Bromfield 
‘Road, where Fitewalton lived. Miss Birt (I beg her pardon, Mrs, Noel 
Stanton) will surely be angry when she knows this. Must write to the 
Stonyfield editor, by the way. He has sent me a short note, in which 
he says that he had heard of my visit to Stonyfield, and is surprised at 
my not looking him up. What a pleasant little place this will be! 
On the ground-floor there is a dining-room, drawing-room, and a 
kitchen, all snug and handy ; upstairs are three bed-rooms, an attic, 

| and a little room that Fitzwalton used as a study, and which C, K. 

will use as 0 study, if Esther does not object. I should like to putup 

amy ¢atel in the garret, but J must talk all this over with my dear girl. 

‘My landlady is helping me in the furnishing : it is an endless, trouble- 

some, pleasant, delightful, thing—getting a house ready for her you 

Jove, preparing your first home, your ow, own home, as a girl would 

s3y..... The Herald has been threatened with an action for 

‘libel, but there is nothing in it; I am too careful, even in the height 

of journalistic excitement, to perpetrate a libel. Ze Briton has com- 

smeticed my series of papers on “Plodding and Plodders"—a peculiar 
title, but a good subject. Have serious thoughts of writing a novel. 

Am getting quite into the hack spirit of literature, but shall give that 

up when T am rich; for example, Masters & Appollos, the publishers, 

‘Proprictors of The Saye, sent me a picture for their “SeaSide 

Annual” ‘They wanted not only a poem written to the picture, but 

to the proverb which the poem is supposed to illustrate —“ Love me 

Tittle, love'me long.” ‘This is the result.of my hived muse — q 
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T'll woo thee not in words of passion, 
AML Task is in my song 5 

Til woo thee in the good old fashion— 
Love me little, Jove me long. 

I will be true unto thes ever, 
Guarding thee from ev'ry wrongs 
Nought from thee my faith shall serer— 
Love me little, love me Long. 
Fiercest flames the soonest emoulder, 
Gentle liking waxeth strong 5 
Every day youth groweth older— 
Love me little, love me long. 


How different to my sentiments in regard to Esther—* love'me much, 
and love me ever,” 

June 27.—Have arranged for a week's holiday, Noel Stanton will 
write two leaders for me, and run over in the middleTof the week to 
give my journalistic lieutenant some further assistance. “To-moror 
morning I go to Fleetborough. On Monday there is to be a very 
quiet wedding in that old church with the high-backed pews, and 
then, hurrah for London! Esther has approved of all my plans. 1 
think, if T said, “My dear, T shall want a small piece of your fitile 
finger,” she would give it me. We are not fashionable rich people, 
or of course we should worry ourselves to death with a grand 
wedding and a continental journey... ., Selden exactly hits my 
own opinion about marriage : “ OF all the actions of a man’s life his 
marriage does least concern other people, yet, of all actions of our life, 
it is most meddled with by other people.” ‘There will be no meddling 
with me ormy marriage. Except with regard to my father and Emmy, 
it is to be a secret until the bells begin to ring, and by that time we 
shall be in the train for London; and then, ob, for a happy holiday 
week |—* Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 

June 29.—Sunday night at Fleetborough—amidnight in my bedroom, 
the last night of my bachelorhood. ‘To some fellows there would be 
just one little pang of regret at changing all the freedom of a single 
life, despite all the joys of the married state. I have no regrets; 
then I have no bachelor haunts to give up, or partly relinquish ; E 
belong to no smoking coteries, no pleasant clubs. ‘This great change 
with me means what it should mean to all men who work and look 
forward to a career of prosperous labour: it means that I shall have 
1 companion, a partner to cheer me on and help mewith sympathetic 
encouragement. I feel and think like an old man, though I look 
‘very young, they say, and especially when I wear that new bite coat 

and a white waistcoat, 1 am only twenty-two,and my wife is ninetees 
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—too young to marry, some would say. I am forty in experience 
and trouble, and Esther forty in consideration and thoughtfulness. 
“A poor doll,” that wretch Nixon says she is, simply meaning not 
good at bargaining for butter and groceries, and such like, 1 suppose, 
A horrible fiendish woman, Nixon ; what will she say when she hears 
Tam married ?.... Leaving Lindford yesterday morning I dropped 
the wedding-ting which I bought, in a clandestine way, through a 
London jeweller; I had not courage to go into a shop at Lindford 
for it. How is it we can all do and say things on paper that we are 
too bashful to do or say in person. I was wearing this dear ring, 
and dropped it on the Lindford platform. “What is it, sir?” the 
porters asked. “A ring,” I said; “I must find it;" and thereupon 
everybody began to search, Fora moment I thought, “It is a bad 
omen to lose that ring,” and I felt quite miserable for ten minutes, 
at the end of which time I spied the ring near a few bright rose 
eaves that had fallen from a lady’s bouquet. “If it isa bad omen 
to lose the ring,” I said unto myself, “it is a good one that I am the 
person to find it, In the ‘Language of Flowers,’ what do roseleaves 
signify?” I asked Esther the question ; she did not know, but was 
sure the sentiment was a happy one...., I tried the ring upon her 
finger this afternoon, and felt like a long-expectant heir who had 
come into a splendid heritage... .. This chamber ix evidently 
the spare bedroom of the house; it has been used by Esther. 
‘There arc a few trinkets about; a toilet bottle and a ring stand 
that I could swear are hers; some little womanly touches here and 
there—a pretty maton the dressing-table and another on the drawers, 
which are like her handiwork; and on the mantelpiece a small 
bouquet of freshly gathered mignonette, daisies, and lilies of the 
valley... . Good-night, most sweet, most rare wench! be thy 
happiness my constant care; an’ I make thee not a good, tue 
husband, fillip me with a three-manned beetle, as that sack-and-sugar 
‘rascal in the play hath it. What, O albpotent prompter, Time, wave 
thy magic wand, and whilst I sleep, and dream, perchance, let the 
transformation scene gradually disclose its rare and magic beauties. 
‘Let the music play gentle, propitious, inviting airs, whilst Little Boy 
‘Blue, or some other happy wight of fairy romance, lies down in his 
worka-day clothes, and risesupin the morning sunshine a true prince 
‘of the blood royal, with a ready-made darling princess at his side. 
Away, away, dark sober mists of Bachclorhood ! Come, come amain, 
‘the sunny light of love and sweet hymencal hours. 


(To be comtinwwed,) @ 
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“The Tower of London," so far from satisfying our wants, is 
calculated rather to excite our curiosity as to the annals of that building 
so which Gray alludes when he writes, 


Ye Towers of Julius, London's ancient shame, 
‘With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 


Although we may not be disposed to place much credit in old 
writers who identify the ‘Tower with the work of Julius Cxsar—a 





Tho Dively Towers 


legend taken up by Shakspeare and other pocts, down to Thomas 
Gray, and handed on by the tradition which speaks of “ Cecsar's 
Tower ”—still, as Mr, Dixon eloquently urges on its behalf, it is the 
most ancient and historic of all the fortresses and palaces of Europe, 
save and except the Castle of San Angelo at Rome, to which, indeed, 
it stands in a very analogous position. The Roman Wall, and 
other remains which have been found éw sifu, show that the place 
was occupied by the Romans two thousand years ago, as defending 
athe entrance of “Augusta Colonia" or Londinium; but the silence 
‘of all Saxon chronicles as to the existence of any extensive fortification 
0e8 far to prove that if any fortress stood here before the Conapan, 
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it must haye been a poor and mean one, and that we must look to 
the Norman era for its real foundation. Tt can now be only just 
celebrating the eighth century of its existence; but still, as Mr. 
Dixon remarks,— 

“Set against the Tower of London—with its eight hundred years 
of historic life—all other palaces and prisons appear Tike things of 
an hour, ‘The oldest bit of palace in Europe, that of the west front 
‘of the Burg in Vienna, is of the time of Henry III. ‘The Kremlin in 
Moscow, the Doge's Palazzo in Venice, are of the Fourteenth 
century. The Seraglio in Stamboul was built by Mohammed 11 
The oldest part of the Vatican was commenced by Borgia, whose 
name it bears, The old Louvre was commenced in the reign of 
Henry VILE; the Tuileries in that of Elizabeth. In the time of our 
civil war Versailles was yet a swamp, Sans Souci and the Escurial 
belong to the Eighteenth century. ‘The Serail of Jerusalem is a 
‘Turkish edifice. The palaces of Athens, of Cairo, of Tehran, are 
all of modern date, Neither can the prisons which remain in Gect as 
well as in history and drama—with the one exception of St. Angelo, 
in Rome—compare against the Tower. The Bastile is gone; the 
Bargello has become a museum ; the Piombi are remoyed from the 
Doge's roof Vincennes, Spandau, Spitberg, Magrleburg, are all 
moder in comparison with a jail from which Ralph Flanband 
escaped so long ago as the year 1100, the date of the First Crusade” 

No doubt William the Conqueror would not allow very much 
time to slip by after winning the battle of Hastings, before taking 
means to secure and command the port and city of Landon; and to 
Gundulph, a Benedictine monk, the pupil of Lanfranc and friend of 
Anselm, and afterwards Bishop of Rochester, London owes the 
commencement of that Tower which was destined to be at onee itt 
glory and (if we follow Gray) its “ancient shame.” ‘Those who hare 
visited Rochester will not have been slow to notice the sisterly 
likeness, both in plan and detail, between the great Keep which that 
prelate raised on the banks of the Medway and that which stands on 
the northern bank of the Thames bélow London Bridge. 

‘The great Norman Keep, now commonly called the White Tower, 
formed a main part of the royal palace from the reign of Henry L, orat 
all events from that of Stephen down to the age of the Tudors; so that 
the story of the White Tower is in some sort that of English society, 
as well as of our sovercigns ‘ Here,” says Mr. Dixon, “were kept 
the royal wardrobe and the royal jewels; hither came with their 
goodly wares the tiremen, the goldsmiths, the chasers and embrei- 


l derers from Flanders, Italy, and Almaigne. Close by were the Mint, 
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the lions’ dens, the old archery grounds, the Court of King’s Bench, 
the Court of Common Pleas, the Queen's Gardens, and the Royal Ban- 














‘Ground Flan of the Tower of London. 


queting Hall: so that art and trade, science and manners, literature 

and law, sport and politics, here found themselves equally at home.” 
Henry Iff, spent much of his time in the Tower, and much of his 

wealth in adding to its strength and beauty; bis name is ances. 
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Gate. Nowa royal barge, with 2 queen on board, was going forth 
im her bravery of gold and pennons; now a licutenant’s boat, 
retuming with « culprit in the stern, and a headsman 
standing at his side, holding in his hand the fatal axe.” 
We have not time or space at our command to follow 
‘Mr. Dixon through the many successive scenes which he 
brings before us in the thirty-odd chapters of his work. 
We are, however, especially delighted with his sketches 
of “ The Good Lord Cobham,” “ The King and Cardinal 
Fisher," “The Nine-Days Queen” (Lady Jane Grey), 
The Pilgnmage of Grace,” “The Murder of Northum- 
berland,” and “ Princess Margaret." Nearly all the inci- 
dents involved in these chapters, the very titles of which 
tell their own tales, are most graphically and tersely re~ 
presented, so a5 to present the effects of a succession of 
lie interiors. Nor is the chapter which he 
devotes to “ Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley,” at all infee 
rior in point of interest; and we must claim for Mr. Dixon 
the credit of having been the first to prove that Cranmer, 
during his imprisonment here, was lodged in the Gate- 
house, which then was known as the Garden Tower, but 
now asthe Bloody Tower, The cold and the misery of 
‘that place of confinement broke Cranmer’s gpirit, no 
doubt; so that, to use Mr, Dixon's words, “the priest 
who at Lambeth had been little less than @ hero, became, 
when removed to Oxford, little better than a craven.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh is the last occupant of the Tower 
to whom Mr, Dixon introduces us, He thus speaks of 
him :-—* Though Raleigh was now lodged in the Tower, 
with three poor servants, living on sf a week for food and. 
fire, the men in office considered him far too strong. His 
fame was rising, instead of falling. Great ladies from the 


streets and ships came crowding to the wharf whence ,fWAtninser. 
they could see him walking on the wall. Raleigh was. 

# sight to see, not only for his fame and name, but for his picturesque 
and dazzling figure. Fifty-one years old ; tall, tawny, splendid ; with 
the bronze of tropical suns on his Jeonine cheek, a bushy beard, a 
round moustache, and a ripple of curly hair, which his man Peter took 
an hour to dress Appareled as became such a figure in scarf and 
band of the richest colour and costliest stuff, in cap and plume worth 
@ ransom, in jacket powdered with gems ; his whole stixe, form cp 
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to shoe-strings, blazing with rubies, emeralds, and pearls; he was 
allowed to be one of the handsomest men alive. The council got 
alarmed at the crowds who came down to see him. Harvey was 
thought too careless; and a strict gaoler was appointed to abridge 
the very few liberties which Raleigh then enjoyed.” 

It is quite possible that Mr. Dixon may be contemplating another 





Landing-place on the Stairs, White Tower ; the spot where the Hanes of the 
Trincos wore discovered, 


volume, which shall treat of those State prisoners who during 
the last three centuries have made the walls of the Tower famous— 
the noble sinners against the tyranny of the House of Stuart, and 
the scarcely Jess noble adherents of the Stuart cause in its decline 
and fall—those Jacobite lords and Highland soldicss, who having 
drawn their swords in the cause of Prince Jamie or Bonny Prince 
Charlie, here met their fate like Christians and brave men, and 
shed their blood on Tower Hill—the Derwentwaters, the Bab 
merinos, and the Lovats. Mr. Dixon's book has no illustrations, 
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except a very admirable ground-plan of the Tower as it stood in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; but his style is so vivid and picturesque, that we 
scarcely feel the need of the illustrator’s art. ‘Take, for instance, his 
account of the vaults under the White Tower. “The vaults lie 
underground, with no stairs and doors of their own, Some picrcings 





Fraumage and Call in the Beauchamp Tower, 


in the shell Jet in a little air and still Tess light. These vaults were 
the old dungeons of the keep—the home of pirates, rebels, and 
persccuted Jews. One of these rooms, the cross chamber, is darker 
and damper than the other two. It was called Little Ease, and is, 
in fact, a crypt beneath a crypt, When the Tower was full of 
prisoners, these vaults were uscd as prison lodgings, even in the 
‘Tudor and Stuart times, A few inscriptions can still be maced in 
the stone; one of which is that of Fisher, a Jesuit Father who was 
concerned in the Powder Plot. There is some ground for believing 
that Little Ease was the lodging of Guy Fawkes, On the north-east 
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young Princes in 1435, who, he believes, were not only smothered, 
but also buried, within the Tower, He argues very strongly in favour 
of the identity of what is known as “The Bloody Tower” with the 
scene of their murder; he points out the ancient tradition which has 
always assigned a certain small chamber within the walls of that 





particular tower as the spot where the barbarous deed was done; 
and he observes, that express mention is made of it as the scene 
of the muniez in a complimentary oration in Latin, addressed to 
James I. by the authorities of the Tower, on his visit to that place 
within one hundred and twenty years of Richard's usurpation, He 


“Tt was always a sequel to the tradition of the murder of the 
Princes, that ‘the priest of the Tower’ had buried their bodies in 
some concealed place, as we know from Shakspeare; and, surely, it 
‘was not unreasonable to infer, when two children’s bodies, corre- 
sponding in age and in period of decay with the date of the murder, 
were discovered in Charles IT.'s time, by some workmen, ashes 

Vor, 1. N.S, 1369. 
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‘very precautions taken at her execution to exclude the public gaze 
from so savage a deed, imply that the nation at large held her really 
innocent of the charges for which she lost her head by the axe of the 
executioner, 

But the name of the Beauchamp Tower-is associated with the story 
of other noble and unhappy prisoners whom their near connection 





Little Kase. 


with royalty in the Tudor times consigned to the prison and the 
scaffold. The youthful and beautiful Lady Jane Grey, a few years 
later, became an inmate of this same Beauchamp Tower. Of her 
Lord de Ros remarks >— 

“ Few victims of a barsh and croel exercise of the laws 'of treason 
have excited more interest than Lady Jane Grey, Her entire inno- 
cence of all personal guilt, her devotion to her ambitious parents, and 
her position as a young and tender bride, all combine to render her 
story one of the saddest of those which stain the annals of the Tower. 
‘That her father was, to all intents, guilty of a deliberate and deter- 
mined act of treason cannot be questioned, nor that he deserved a 
traitor’s doom; but it seems to have been a needless severity to 
involve her in the same fate as her father, when no other crime could 
be alleged against her than a reluctant obedience to the solicitations 
and authority of her parents.” 

Lond de Ros devotes a long and most interesting chapter to’ the 
history of the Gunpowder Plot, and its connection with the Tower of 
London; and he gives an illustration of the interior of the Council 
Chamber in the Governor's House, where Guy Fawkes wax examined. 
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and put to the rack ; and from which same room it is beliewed thar 
the Earl cual at ae ee 2 Go ee 
sentence of death for his share in the Scottish Rebellion of 

The illustrations of Guy Fawkes’ dungeon in the White rae 
called “Little Ease” and of the door of bis dungeon, are of 
more than ordinary interest. We are glad to notice that Lord de 
Ros is not ashamed to own his conviction that “oppressed and 
insulted as the Roman Catholics had been 
disgraceful to any civilised mation, yet the large majority of their 
body showed great abhorrence of the measure proposed by the 
conspirators, and expressed but little sympathy for the fate of the 
leaders of the Gunpowder Plot." Such a fact deserves all possible 
publicity in the cause of historic truth, 

We have neither time nor space to follow Lord de Ros through the _ 
most interesting and instructive chapters in which he tells the — 
melancholy story of the Earl of Arundel, and those of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, of the Karl of Kildare, of the Princess Elizabeth, of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, of the Seven Bishops, and the victims of the two Scottish 
Rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and how, after the suppression of the 
latter outbreak, and the execution of Simon, Lord Lovat, the heads 
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man’s axe and block became a subject for antiquarian study, and no 






longer a living power and influence in the nation, The 
which Lord de Ros gives us of these once fearful 
instruments of arbitrary power in the hands of Tudor and 
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even of Hanoverian Sovereigns, will now serve to call up feelings of 
pity only, not of fear and terror. 

As might be expected, his lordship does not bring his work to a 
close without recording at length the story of the murder of the 
Harigills by Lord Stourton and that nobleman's execution for the 
deed; the execution of Lord Ferrers for the cruel murder of his 
steward 5 the committal of the late Earl of Thanet to the Tower for 
high treason at the end of the last century, and his imprisonment, 
and the incarceration of the Cato Street Conspirators, almost within 
our own remembrance, in the same place, His lordship’s chapters 
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‘on the ancient armour and the ordnance in the Tower are naturally 
enough full of interest, for he writes as a soldier upon a soldier's 
subject ; and we must not conclude without owning that we have 
derived great pleasure from the chapter which he devotes toa history 
of the Tower Menagerie, Very many of the ancient feudal customs 
are still observed at the Tower, in the internal arrangement of the 
fortress, Just as they were in the days of the Plantagenets: witness 
the following extract, with which we conclude this paper :— 

“The ceremony which accompanies the closing of the Tower 
Gates is of very ancient origin, and had reference to the safety of the 
Royal Palace, as well as to the security of State prisoners. A few 
minutes before midnight, the ycoman porter attends at the main 
guard, and applies for the ‘escort for the keys.’ “This consists of a 
party of six privates commanded by a sergeant, who accompany toe 








ALL Foo.s’ Davy. 


HY the First of April should have been specially 
devoted to the service of All Fools, is not yery clear, 
‘That all Fools should have a day set apart for their 

. especial honour is reasonable and intelligible enough, 
there arc so many of them, and they fill occasionally positions of so 
much dignity and importance ; but for what special reason the First 
of April should have been chosen as the féte day of fools is a very 
doubtful point. The Hindoos from time immemorial have bad their 
fools’ commemoration, the feast of Huli, on the thirty-first of March, 
and it would certainly appear as if there ought to be some old 
legendary reason for this particular time being so generally selected, 
History and tradition, however, are alike silent on the subject. The 
French (a Frenchman is nothing if not daring) dash boldly into 
etymological vagaries, and have pretended, by 2 somewhat forced 
perversion, to derive their poisson a’ Avril, anglick April Fool, from 
passiondArril. “The Encyclopédie des Bons Gens, however, while 
offering this explanation for the consideration of such of its readers 
as may be credulous enough to believe it, cautiously expresses its 
opinion that it is not worth much, and propounds another solution of 
its own. 

‘This story has it, that a prince of the house of Lorraine, confined 
in one of Louis the Thirteenth’s prisons, made hig escape on the 
First of April by swimming across the moat, and is accordingly 
commemorated as a folsson a’Avril to this day. Why this should 
be so is not very clear, inasmuch as the jailers, and not the 
‘prince, would have been the April fools on the occasion. A later 
version of the same story would appear to be the correct one, Here, 
the prince and his wife escaping in the disguise of peasants on the 
First of April, were recognised by a servant maid as they were 
passing out of the castle gates. She immediately made for the guard 
room, giving the alarm toa sentinel by the way, but, unfortunately 
for her, though happily for the fugitives, although she may have 
forgotten that it was All Fools’ day, the soldicrs on guard had not. 
‘The information was treated with the utmost contempt, the soldiers 
declining to be made game of, and while the royal prison ‘meskers 
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‘bat you have something on your face!” to be answered, “On my 

- face! where? what?” and with a smile of gratified triumph to reply, 
“Your nose, madam. ‘This is the First of April,” is to retail one of 
the oldest and most complete “ sells” appropriate to the day. ‘The 
Washing of the Lions at the Tower, if brought to the notice of the 
intended fool by some such card as “Admit the bearer to view the 
‘washing of the lions on the First of April, 1869, at twelve precisely,” 
is, if swallowed with an easy and unsuspicious credulity, an excellent 
way to manuficture your fuisson d'Avril, and has indeed been more 
than once adopted on a grand scale and with distinguished success. 
You must be careful, however, not to season this fish with the sauce 
‘of assertion; you must by no means venture on any statement that 
the lions will absolutely and positively be washed. Similarly, to 
induce any one to visit Trafalgar Square, on the First of April, by a 
distinct assertion that the statue of Lord Nelson would descend from 
his column with the aid of his coil of rope, would merely be the 
triumph of reckless and unblushing mendacity over sheer stupidity. 
On the other hand, by dexterous hint and inuendo, to persuade the 
fool to take a special room at Morley’s to view certain extraordinary 
sights not actually specified, would fulfil the conditions of the festival, 
and the landing of such a fish would be a just cause of satisfaction to 
the April angler. 

‘The old-fashioned schoolboy tricks were good in this respect. You 
‘were sent to the cobbler’s for strap oil; you were not told anything 
as to the nature of the article, neither, indeed, were you actually in- 
formed that the cobbler sold it. If, therefore, your unassisted reason- 
ing powers were not sufficient to lead you, first to inquiry, and ulti- 
mately to discovery, you were a fool, and richly merited the applica 
tion of strap which it was the cobbler's pleasure to administer. It 
should be obvious, again, to the meanest capacity that pigeon's milk 
is not an article in common domestic use, and he who is fool enough 
to go fetch it, deserves to be treated accordingly. 

‘Harder and more malicious is the conventional deception of the 
‘Scotch April Fool. ‘The selected sacrifice, deluded by false promises, 
is persuaded to take a letter, and if also a heavy parcel so much the 
better, to a distant joker. Arriving, he presents his credentials, which 
are gravely received and opened. The letter, as the recipient well 
knows will be the case, contains the simple words, “ Hunt the gowk 
another mile ;"and the gowk, or ninny, is accordingly persuaded to 
‘continue on his bootless errand for another mile, and yet another, 
by successive wags, until he either gives in from sheer fatigue, or 
‘becomes with disgust aware of the real state of things. 
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Such proceedings as these should be condemned, if for no other 
reason, for their shortsightedness, inasmuch as the gowk, who in the 

nature of things must, in the first instance, be of. 
nature, will probably, soured by his bitter experience, become sus- 
picious and churlish, and strongly averse to running of errands, and 
to putting himself out of the way to oblige his neighbour, = 

‘Too much care cannot be employed in the selection of 2 fool, or 
gowk, as it occasionally happens that immediate and painful physical 
vengeance is wreaked upon the incantious joker, For instance, when 
you meet Jchu rattling along, big with conscious pride atthe meatness 
of his equipage, and salute him with, “Hit sir! your wheel,” it is 
well, when the unconscious butt pulls up abruptly, with the startled 
cry, “Eh? what? What's the matter with my wheel ?"—it is well, 1 
say, to remember, before completing your jest, that a cut from a whip 
Jash is not pleasant, and can be administered occasionally from very 
unexpected distances. London street boys have a fine appreciation 
of this prudent policy. They fly from before the fool without even 
waiting to observe the effect they have produced. It ie true that, 
under these circumstances, the wag loses half the pleasure of bis 
joke; but discretion is, no doubt, in these matters the better part of 
valour, and critical contemplation cannot always be cnjoyed with 
impunity. But it is, at all times, sufficient satisfaction to the 
London street boy to know that he has succeeded in making himself 
thoroughly disagreeable and obnoxious. 

How aggravating he can be, he himself is scarcely able to appre 
ciate, He wants the finer sense to know, how painful is the position 
of an April Fool, especially if proclaimed to be so, publicly. Anda 
painful and degraded position it is. For what can you do? No man 
really likes a joke at his own expense, even when it happens to be a 
good one; but to be taken in by some stale old 
slang, is exasperating to the last degree, You are sold. ‘The hoaxer 
is off with an exulting chuckle, and an exulting whoop of triumph, 
down the next street: you look hastily round to see if 
fiture has been noted. by the public, and oe 
a sweep, a bricklayer, a shoe-black, and several dirty children 
are in ecstacies of appreciation, while even the polic 
sauntering by, allows the muscles of his face to relax 
official sternness, and treats himself to a smile at your 
feel as if for the rest of the day you would be an 
April Fool inscribed in legible characters upon you. 
absolutely nothing whatever to be done. No. 
Jectual superiority, no moral contempt for the 
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avail you in this strait, You have been made an April Fool. Sheepish 
you feel; sheepish you needs must look. If it so happen that the 
offending boy is not quick enough in making good his retreat, and if, 
haply, you are befriended by Fortune to the extent of being able to 
avenge your wrongs by a good bang with your umbrella, then, and 
only then, you will have the best of it, and may go on your way 
rejoicing and with deliberate step. In the other event it is better to 
conceal your mortification with the best imitation of a smile you can 
muster, and to make off as fast as possible, It makes so very much 
difference whether the laugh is on your side or no. 

No one but the genuine Londoner can know how intensely and 
cruelly aggravating the London boy can be; and I feel sure that the 
artist who drew an April Fool cut, which appeared in Punch some 
years back (to the best of my recollection it was Mr. Tenniel), must 
have seen in London streets the incident he illustrated. A gentle- 
man, adored with moustaches of unnatural symmetry—moustaches, 
by the way, were not so universal then as now—is walking with a 
charming young lady, presumably the girl of his heart. A terrible boy 
accosts him with, “ Hi! captain! ‘There's one of your moustaches 
dropped off” The nervous raising of the hand to the lip, produced 
by the terrible consciousness of the reality of the danger, is followed 
by the fatal “Yah! April Fool!” The young lady’s suspicions are 
evidently excited, and it is difficult to imagine a more painfully 
embarrassing situation than that of the unwilling hero of the scene, 
‘This hoax, although not exactly corresponding to the canons laid 
down in the earlier portion of this treatise, is, nevertheless, in its 
‘way, a very perfect specimen. 

Tris just as well not to attempt to make April Fools of those in 
authority ; it is advisable, indeed, to avoid any appearance of such 
anattempt. ‘This truth must, after a time, have become sufficiently 
plain to the French lady, of whom a well-known April-Fool story is 
told. ‘This personage, who, it must be confessed, appears to have 
been no better than she should have been, was accused of stealing a 
qwatch, and stoutly denied the charge. In especial she was very posi- 
tive in her statements that the watch could in no way be found at her 
Jodgings, and earnest in her request that some one might be sent to 
search them. The magistrate, ungallant enough to doubt this asser- 
tion, despatched, after some hesitation, an officer to search accord- 
ingly. The precaution was presently justified by the return of the 
‘messenger, bearing the missing property. This was an awkward 
situation; but the lady, nothing daunted, and remembering that the 
day was the first of April, burst into a well(eigned { of laughin, 
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and, loudly proclaiming the excellence of the joke, derided the 
tip-staff and magistrate as veritable fvissons @ Avril, The magi 
tate, however, who was evidently a prosaic sort of person, did mot 
fee it, and intimating that all was fish that came to his net, sent the 
unlucky joker to jail until the next first of April, to meditate om the 
obtuseness of officials, and the advisability of suiting your jokes to 
your company. 

So long-lived are customs attached to particular days, that it is very 
probable that April Fools, together with Guy Fawkes and Jack-im-the- 
Green, will survive through many gencrations, although the observances 
‘of the day may be more or less modified by special circumstance 
At any rate, the idea of an April Foot is at the present day so strong, 
that he would be a bold man who would start any enterprise on the 
First of April, and to be married on that day would call down all 
sorts of jeers on the heads of the devoted couple, In this latter case 
the jokers could appeal to precedent, and to an important precedent 
too, The most famous marriage recorded to have taken place oa 
All Fools’ day was that of Napoleon the First and Maria Louis, 
which cannot be looked upon as.an instance of successful matrimonial 
speculation, and is undoubtedly an example to be avoided. It seems 
singular that Napoleon, well knowing how fatal in French estimation 
is the power of ridicule, should have Iaid himself open to the ill- 
natured jokes of the Parisian fargeurs on an occasion of so much 
importance to himself and his dynasty. 

‘Timour the Tartar is said to have died on the First of April. No, 
young gentlemen, who only know this warrior in his penny plain asd 
twopence coloured phase, I am not making April Fools of you. 
Some of the authorities really assert that the great Tamerlane finished 
his career on All Fools’ day. Of course the authorities differ. ‘They 
would scarcely be authorities if they did not, and as to such a date 
ag this contradiction is obviously proper, if only to keep up the 
charter of the day. 

A French writer on All Fools’ day, who had evidently been much 
maltreated by the wags, waxes excessively bitter as to the “matusvaises 
plaisanteries" in vogue, for which he predicts early extinction, and 
takes refuge in a piece of gastronomic advice. “Du reste," he siy5 
“Te vrai poisson d'Avril, c'est le maquereau,” He must have forgotten 
the salmon. ou 
Cuartes Dickens, Jus. 
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FEGRD AY dics, and Night, its mourner, 
Wrpp’d in sombre robes of woe, 


sere 
ey ) Enthrals us with the mystery 


Of her mission here below, 
Filling our souls with yearnings 
For a higher life than ours, 
And crying still the warning 
‘That our stay is but of hours. 






T listen to her teaching, 
And I rise to kiss her feet; 

But from beside her, Memory 
Comes, and chains me to my seat, 


Unbidden rise before me 
Mocking phantoms of the past : 
They shiver me, they chill me 
With the shadows that they cast, 


Why should ‘Thy face for ever 
Haunt anil scare me with fierce eyes 
Wild with the pain and mis'ry 
Of despair's unutter'd cries ! 


T know I wrong’d thee living, 
Were thy death, too, at my door, 

‘Thou, beholding my repentance— 
Even thou wouldst spare me more, 


And for ever shall the Night, 
Wipe with gentle hand the sign 

Of the sin—and of the anguish— 
From every fuce but mine? 





A GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


'T can scarcely be doubted that a spirit of pure empiricism 

lies at the foundation of English character, and is a peculiarity 

of English legislation. We boast of being what is called a 

practical people, We trouble ourselves very little about 
causes or principles, hence we are fond of compromise, and prefer 
politieal mending and social patchwork to fundamental changes, 
even when it is acknowledged we are wrong. Let a hole in our 
Political or social garment be fairly seen, and no matter how rotten 
the cloth, how obsolete the cut, how ill adapted the fit to present 
Grcumstances, we set about industriously to mend it with the newest 
and often most unsuitable materials, altogether forgetful that we may 
be carrying into practice the well-known parable, and making the 
Tent worse than it was before. We might illustrate these observations 
by reference to recent action, both in Church and State. Bishops, 
clergy, and laity have had their rest disturbed and their passions 
roused by the lighting of a few candles at communion. » Thousands 
have been spent in the endeavour to put them out, But does any 
reasonable person imagine that the errors they are supposed to 
represent will be extinguished with the candles, or that the gratifiea- 
tion of such a childish whim is likely seriously to affect the progress 
of truth and practical religion? Under panic of invasion, also, we 
are erecting fortifications which will cost us millions, without 
remembering that the true defence of a nation consists in the epirit 
and organization of a prosperous and healthy people, At the present 
moment we could, in a single day, raise earthworks at any threatened 
point sufficient to cover every effective gun we possess, and every 
trained artilleryman we could find to work them, 

But of all the subjects which have been treated empirically with 
sad results, the relief of the poor and destitute is incomparably the 
worst. For centuries we have been persistently treating symptoms 
instead of the causes which produce them. We have looked to an 
unlimited exercise of benevolence for the cure of poverty and want. 
We have been taught to give as if it were the test of our love to God 
and man, Under these teachings our ancestors have raised an 
unassailable fabric of 49,000 endowed charities, with an income of 
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shall not live by bread alone, The most perfect ministration to his 
physical wants is not all that he requires. The deepest distresses 
are not soothed by money, but kind words and sympathising looks 
soften the hardest pillow. It is a sad characteristic of English 
charitable institutions that they sever the giver and recipient. On 
the part of the giver there is no sense of personal sacrifice, of service 
rendered, and of benefit conferred. On the part of the recipient 
there is no opportunity for gratitude, and no interchange of those 
kindly sentiments which are as necessary to the education of the 
nich as they are to the clevation of the poor. Such charity has lost 
its double blessedness. It is startled into fits of enthusiasm by the 
horrors of a plague, or by a dearth of work. It is aroused by 
advertisements and circulars Millions are poured into the coffers 
‘ofa thousand institutions, with a sort of gencral and indefinite hope 
that good will come. Subscription lists of noble Christians are 
paraded in reports, and amongst them are many who never saw a 
pauper dwelling, and never gave up one moment's pleasure to the 
welfare of the poor, 

‘And, lastly, we have a gigantic and costly State machinery for 
dealing with pauperism and crime, on principles which, from their 
nature, are only applicable when the evils are developed, and, for the 
most part, beyond the possibility of cure. Here, too, there is an al- 
‘most total absence of all that is human. From the first moment of 
distress, the pauper is brought in contact with a cold and heartless 
system, There is no onc to relieve him from the pain and degrada- 
tion of laying bare his wants before the relieving officer, or of 
parading them before a board of guardians. Admitted to a work- 
house, be is associated with the lowest and vilest of his kind. The 
master is paid, the matron is paid, the doctor is paid, the nurse is 
paid, and even the clergyman is paid. Disinterested philanthropy is 
almost entirely absent. No wonder that Christian ministers hold 
themselves aloof from this heartless organisation. They generally 
condemn its inefficiency, and try to supplement its miserable short- 
comings by measures of their own, which consume their valuable 
time, and seriously interfere with the efficacy of their spiritual minis- 
trations, Whilst Christian people, excluded from all share in the 
public system of relief, are driven to the distribution of tracts and 
soup tickets, which breed contempt instead of gratitude, because they 
haye no obvious relation to the relief required. 

Tt may be safely stated, that misery and crime cost twenty millions 
annually, and that they, nevertheless, increase. Pauperism has ad- 


aac mente eecetinnis te crete: of populatatas it, 
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of personal sympathy between the rich and poor. Charity in money 
‘cannot grapple successfully with any form of destitution Nov evil, 
for example, has attracted more attention, orexcited « wider-sym- 
pathy; than the neglected condition of the destitute and homeless 
children. Without exaggeration, it may be said thatthere are 100,000 
whose homes are wretched, and) whose school is in the ‘street. 
Gigantic efforts have been made to raise funds Royalty has been 
‘eulisted in the laying of foundation stones. Forty institutions are 
doing their best to grapple with the: evil; but, after’all, less than 
‘s000 victims are at this moment under treatment. 

Tris obvious, however, that this i8 not the way to-setabout th 
‘cure Indeed, the public may be congratulated upon so great a 
faifure. ‘The cost of raising homes and refuges to the extent required 
would be tolerable as compared with the result. We should have 
‘created a larger evil—we'should have put a premium on parental 

should have loosened the ties of parental love—and we 
should have destroyed parental responsibility, 

But the folly of this tinkering system is not confined to charity. 

never passed a more demoralising measure than the 
‘Houseless Poor Act. It was bad enough, doubtless, to observe the 
wretched vagrants sleeping on the door-steps, and to know that they 
preferred to dic in the’ cold and windy archways to entering the 
‘workhouse. But the enactment of a right to food and lodging 
‘without reference cither to the previous’ circumstances which led to 
destitution, of to the possible future of the applicant ; to offer it more- 
‘over'in such a way as to foster the spirit of vagrancy by enabling 
ithe vagrant to pursue his wretched calling under the segis of the law; 
in fact; to provide him with-a convenient network of hotels, was sure 
‘to produce @ greater cvil than it was intended to relieve, Throughout 
‘the country vagrancy has cnormously increased, and in the metro- 
Polis where 600 per night were entertained six years ago, there are 
‘more than 3000 now. 
© The question of what isto be done must be seriously entertained. 
‘Tt is absolutely ruinous to Ict this cancerous ulcer pursuc its course 
unchecked. Ina few years neither property nor person will be safe. 
‘Whetr Hyde Park railings were pulled down, we had « specimen of 
‘brutal force not to be forgotten; and some who know the temper 
Of the East End poor, are not devoid of fear, should the pressure of 
‘their miseries exceed endurance point. To be successful, however, 
‘in out treatment, we must ‘be careful lest we are again misled as to 
| “the cause. “There are those who would persuade us that the evil is 
unavoidable in old established states, in which they affirm there's & 
202 
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‘The rich parish of Marylebone pays more to the poorrate than 
the whole of Oxfordshire; and the parish of Lambeth 6oo0/ per 
annum more than Bedfordshire. Whitechapel is the residence of 
the industrial classes, and pays more to the poor-rate than the whole 
of Herefordshire. The small union of Holborn, covering 164 acres, 
and containing 40,000 inhabitants, pays one thousand per annum 
more for the relief of the poor, than the county of Westmoreland, 
which is nearly a quarter of a million acres in extent, and contains 
60,000 people. ‘The sime little union pays nearly twice as much as 
Rutland; although there is not a labourer or artisan in Holbom, 
who, if industrious and trustworthy, cannot cam, with greater certainty 
and case, three times the wages that he could in any of the counties 
named. 

"The advocates of this theory af overpopulation look to emigm- 
tion as the legitimate cure of pauperism. But is not this remedy 
even more unwisely empirical than all the rest? No country in the 
world will agree to receive our paupers; and to transport a million 
able and independent men, would but increase the relative proportion 
Of the classes who do not carn their salt. Emigration simply emas- 
culates the country of its really productive element. It takes away 
the very flower of the operative classes, whose presence here confers 
a far wider advantage upon humanity than can be gained by their 
‘expatriation. It leaves a heavier burden of weakness, blindness, 
impotence, idleness, drunkenness and vice, to be provided for by a 
fewer number of honest, industrious, and frugal persons. Emigration 
is the natural remedy for over-population, where population is 
equally productive and the competition fair. Under these circum- 
stances, the question is one for the consideration of individuals, and 
may be left to the spread of intelligence, teaching people where 
in the world the most comfort may be obtained by the least exertion. 
‘So far from relieving pauperism, emigration must inevitably make it 
worse. 

So likewise it has been asserted that derangements of the money 
and labour markets are causes of pauperism, which of necessity will 
require relief. If so, we may indeed despair, for whilst the opportunity 
of employment depends so largely on the profit which capital requires, 
it is absolutely certain that large masses of people will be thrown 
‘out of work from time to time by the introduction of machinery, the 
transference of manufactures to more convenient localities, fiscal 
changes, and @ hundred other causes over which the labourer has no 
control. But, in fact, is not the question again reduced to one of 
personal resource? ‘There are thousands of individuals of whom *e 
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scope. of profitable industry as the philosopher feels the infinity of 
knowledge, » For such men capitalists have never ceased to quarrel, 
‘because the profit on their industry is never determined by their rate 
of wage. These are the men who save for a rainy day, and look 
forward to the time when they shall no longer work. The prospect 
of trouble does not ruffle them, because provision has been made 
for it. 

‘Tum, on the other hand, and observe the mature of the material 
‘of which the pauper class is formed. The breeding is promiscuous. 
‘The principles of natural selection, thwarted by human interference, 
fail to obviate the teadency to degradation, Idle habits and tainted ~ 
constitutionsare alike transmitted from sire to son, Born in 
wretchedness. and filth, reared on unwholesame garbage, exposed to 
unhealthy influences, half of these starvelings die before they are 
three years old. Forced in the hotbed of penury and want, the 
survivors acquire an unnstural precocity of intellect and a too-early 
physical maturity, which makes them men and women of the world 
atten years old, fathers and mothers when scarcely in their teens, 
and decrepit wastrels before they are old enough to be responsible 
in law, Whilstthe population is thus increased with undue rapidity, 
the average age of the community is lowered, and: its productive 
-eapacity:reduced. A walk in Bethnal Green or Whitechapel would 
convince the most sceptical that its pale and stunted inbabitants are 
altogether useless and unprofitable. If yousmeetym- man of fair 
stature and ruddy countenance, be sure he is an immigrant The 
recruiting-sergeant fails to find recruits amongst the East End natives, 
and is it reasonable to expect the capitalist to employ his leavings ? 
What folly then to speak of competition in the labour market. No 
man. in his senses would propose to race a spavined pony against 2 
sound and welltrained: racehorse. The crippled pauper is equally 
unable to maintain his position against a newly-imported and healthy 
Inbourer fresh from his country home. In the London labour 
anarket this form of natural selection is continually going on. Phy- 
‘sical ability displaces weakness whenever they come im contact, and 
ag the Jatter is a consequence of urban influences, the contest 
becomes more and more unequal in successive generations. ‘The 

of the people follow their diminished capacity for 
work: ‘Itisas ridiculous to sct a navvy on making match-boxes or 
Bowersticks asia sharp-witted but feeble Cockney to make a-tailway, 
‘The latter lives by his knowledge of human nature and his wits,—by 
begging, cheating. thieving, costermongering, and the like. If men 


are physically children they must do childrea’s work, and. also he 


others for support. Such is the physical history of a 
pauperism ; such are the eauses of its continual accumulation. — 
This physical aspect of the question is, moreover, more important 
than the moral, inasmuch as it is necessarily 
Existence is the prime necessity. Self preservation is the first law i 
nature, Food and shelter stand before every other consideration upoa 
earth, and the want of them forms the most serious temptation to 
robbery and crime. It would never do to put a starring man to 
the last extremity, If the condition of the criminal be made more 
eligible than that of the destitute, there would be = premium pet on 
crime. The policy of relieving destitution is justified as much by 
selfish considerations as humane. Nor is it wise or) 
poor sink into absolute destitution before we help them, ‘The down: 
ward course is always, unfortunately, the easier, Tt is fifty times 
easier to convert an independent ‘man into pauper, than 0 
yaisc a pauper into a state of independence. Want of food soon 
destroys both physical and mental energy; it is no 
ness, and cannot long be relied upon as a stimulus to work. AB 
industrious man may soon have his health and productive 
destroyed by starvation, or by trifling distresses, which 
outset, be easily relieved, And one tempted by want page 
mission of a single crime, may be induced to live thereby. From the 
costly slough of sickness, pauperism, and’ crime, the been 
difficult and doubtful. 
‘The physical are also much more closely mixed 7 enna 
causes of pauperism than is generally supposed, 
are chiefly ignorance, idteness, extravagance, improvidence, 
ness, dishonesty, untruthfulness, selfishness, and moral cowardice — 
‘These cannot be dealt with without first providing 
of existence and the power to work. Thus it is impossible to 
astarving people. A badly fed labourer is like a stean 
ashort supply of fuel, which creeps along a level, but is 
stand-still by an ascending gradient. If the physical 
suffices to procure the bare necessaries of exi 
mouth, where is the opportunity for frugality and | 
amount of prudence and selfdenial will enable a 
fulfil his duties as a man, nor save him from the 
rushes into matrimony to gratify his brutish insti 
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ones which cannot be thoroughly repressed. Nor can one quarrel 
with the drunkard who goes to the public-house to relieve by a fleet- 
ing stimulant the intolerable depression caused by debility, unwhole- 
some dwellings, and want of food. Lastly, it is acknowledged that 
dishonesty and untruthfilness are the effects of idleness, whether 
induced by habit simply or by physical defect, 

Whilst, however, the importance of food and physical development 
requires to be much more fully recognised, the moral causes must not 
De let alone. We have not space to do them justice now. It may be 
marked, however, that it is just as difficult to feed the ignorant and 
idle asto teach the starving. To do so, would but confirm them in 
their unhappy and dependent state. The body, the habits, and the 
mind must be fed equally and together, in order to ensure a real advance 
towards independence. Still moral defects exist alike in the healthy 
and well fed ; but in this case happily the treatment, though simplified, is 
the same. We know perfectly that the very moral qualities by which 
we desire to regulate the conduct are capable of being taught, not 
however by preaching, or the acquisition of knowledge, but by 
habitual practice. Merely to tell 4 child to be industrious, is to 
make a fool of him. ‘To set him on simple work is to place hina in 
the path which leads to independence, Health and the habit of 
industry are the two essentials for a working man; without them 
intellect and knowledge are too often thrown away. ‘There is now a 
tendency to over-estimate the value of a superficial education, and to 
decry the employment of children, Such education tends to make 
‘the habit of work contemptible, the more so as it presents the temp- 
tation of gratifying the artificial wants by clever and dishonest means. 
In this respect the introduction of machinery may be regarded as an 
evil. Tnoldentimes every English homestead was a school of work. 
From the cottage to the castle, children were taught to spin, weave, 
knit, and sew, and the males to shoot. ‘This was an education in 
itself, and something like it needs to be restored, 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that I have omitted intellectual 
ignorance from the list of causes, In doing so I have no wish to 
undervalue it. Hereafter it may be difficult to find employment for 
simple, honest, industry. Intellectual cultivation will then become 
an equal necessity with health and will to work. There is, however, 
less fear of its neglect. The tendency of the time is to despise the 
foundations of independence, and to erect a building which, being 
‘tunwisely developed in its uppermost story, is liable to topple over 
into crime. We may thus venture to affirm :-— 

a, That pauperism, though aggravated by vicious social arrange 
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No. IL—HIS FABLES. 







@ETER an extraordinary amount of research, M. Silvestre 
de Sacy, in 1816, published, iri Paris, a French trans- 
Jation of one of the most interesting and remarkable 

- wi of Eastern books. It was called Kalila and Dimna ; 
oF, r, ‘The Fables of Bidpai.” The Rey. Wyndham Knatchbull at 
once gave the work to England, in a highly successfial translation 
from the French. Although it mist have excited considerable 
attention amongst the learned men of Europe, the book is but 
Tittle known in the present day. Accomplished AifMtératears, to whom 
T have mentioned the subject, never heard of Bidpai ;-and the only 
modern author, within my own knowledge, who has made any specially 
complimentary allusion to the Eastern philosopher, is Macaulay, 
Probably the oblivion in which these fables and maxims and alle- 
gories lie is owing to the fact that they are shrouded in a long 
and, sometimes, teclious narrative. The general reader would 
certainly be deterred from making himself acquainted with them on 
this account. ‘The text teems with gems of wisdom, which outdaazle 
each other. One fable is mixed up with another, one story in- 
volved in half a dozen, the whole being a jumble of mre 
and splendid treasures. With the assistance of Mr Knatchbull's 
admirable transtation, L propose to select from this brilliant literary 
chaos the most attractive jewels, and to reset and rearrange 
them, The original author had four objects in view. The first 
was to render his book attractive to the young reader, by 
the ministry of birds and beasts; the second was to engage the at- 
tention of princes; the third was no promote the amusement and 
excite the interest of every class, and, thereby, contribute to the 
lasting preservation of writings which, fourthly, philosophers would 
not exclude from the sphere of their speculations, ‘The re-publica- 
tot, ina popular form, of the more important fables, allegories, and. 
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thine has disappeared before the cunning contrivance which has 
brought thee to well-merited punishment,” 


Tie Max ann tite Goun-Muxe. 

He who is employed in heaping science upon science, without any 
system of digesting into a body of useful instriaction his various 
acquirements, may be compared to the man of whom it is told, that 
he went into a desert and discovered a spot of ground where he sus- 
pected there wasarich mine, In due course he found gold and 
silver, and he hit upon a plan for getting the whole of the treasure 
speedily into his possession. He conducted a number of strange 
persons to the spot, gave them charge of the treasure, with instruc 
tions to convey it to his own house, whilst he remained at the mine, 
‘The labourers, concerting with each other to avail themselves of his 
‘want of precaution, conveyed the gold and silver to their own houses, 
At last the discoverer went home exulting in his good fortunc, but 
only to find out the trick that had been practised upon him, The 
reading of this fable without attending to its scope and aim is as 
unproductive as the nut which is not broken. 


Tae Pook Man axb THE TurEr. 
. Wwusr a miserably poor man was sitting one night in his house, 
he saw a thief enter his door, and felt quite unconcerned at the 
wisit, a5 he had little or nothing to lose. Whilst the thief was looking 
mbout for something to steal, he accidentally touched a jar of wheat. 
Finding nothing else but this to repay his trouble, he took off his cloak 
and spread it out, in order to put the wheat into it, The poor man 
secing this, and not choosing to be deprived of his last means of sus- 
tenance, seized his club, and erying out at the same time, so alarmed 
the thief that he fled in haste out of the house, leaving his cloak, 
which served the poor man for a garment on the following morning. 
_ It is not, however, fit that any one should be induced by an 
example of this kind, to neglect the necessary means for the im- 
provement of his temporal condition ; for an extraordinary interpo- 
sition of fate very seldom occurs; and mankind in general are 
doomed to owe their advancement and success in life to their own 
exertions. 

Tae FisherMax aNp THE SWELL. 

‘Owe day a fisherman saw a shell at the bottom of the water, and 
threw in his net to draw irout, He failed in his attempt, but caught 
a fish instead of it, Though it might have served him for his dinner, 
he thought so much of the shell that he threw the fish away and 
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in robbing, and nobody has ever suspected me. I have done it in 
this wise. One moonlight night { went out with my companions, and 
climbing up to the top of the house of a rich man, I went to the 
@perture which was made for the admission of light, anit used an 
incantation which consisted in pronouncing the word Sinan, Shulane, 
seven times. I then embraced the light, and no one perceived that 
‘Thad let myself down into the room, as [ had become invisible.” 
“Wonderful !” said the wife ; “what a blessed power of magic!” 

) “T then gnthered together all the treasures in the house, embraced 
the light again,” said the husband, “and it drew me up ; then T went 
to my companions, and we retired unmolested.” 

When the robbers heard this they congratulated themselves on 
the discovery which they had made, and promised themselves a lange 
booty, Remaining quict until they thought the rich man: and ‘his 
wife were asleep, the leader of the band went to the window, said 
Sinilam, Shulam, seven. times, and then embraced the light, that he 
‘might let himself, unperceived, down into the room; but he fell 
backwards upon his head.on the floor, The husband immediately 
sprang upon him with his club, and captured him, the thicf acknow- 
ledging that he deserved his fate because of his too easy credulity. 


The Merctaxt aNd THE Pear. 
‘Tue man who is more anxious about the lite which he enjoys 


to-day, and perhaps may lose to-morrow, than about what is substan- 
tially and lastingly beneficial, is like the merchant who had a very 


precious pearl, and hired a man to bore it, engaging to pay hima - 


hhimndred dinars for the day's work, A pair of cymbals were lying in 
the room where the labour was to be dane. 

™ Can you play upon the cymbals ?” said the merchant. 

© Yes,” said the man, “indifferently well.” 

“Then play,” said the merchant. 
_ The man began to beat upon the instruments as he was ordered, 
‘The merchant kept time with his hands and head, and the man 
played on until evening, when he asked for the hundred dinare, 

“You have not finished your work,” said the merchant. 

“ Thave obeyed your orders,” said the man, 

And the merchant was compelled to give the man the reward 
agreed upon, whilst the pearl remained untouched. 


Fare. 


‘TrayELLING in a lonely forest country, 2 man srw a wolf coming 
towards him, “He ran‘in the direction of m distant house. A river 
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A Monkey belonging to a carpenter having: 
upon a log of wood in order to split it with two wed 
his example, He sat down with his tail towards one y 
face towards the other, In this position his tail hanging 


violence of the pain made him fall from his seat and 
carpenter arrived upon the scene at this moment, and 
monkey so unmercifully that he died. It is difficult to say's 
his own indiscretion, or the rage of the master, was most fatal 
him. = 












‘Tue Grr any Her Lover. 
A nap woman decoyed a young girl to her house 
‘The girl had a lover to whom she was d 
‘The bad woman determined to murder the young 
secure the services of the girl. When therefore, the 
visit his future bride, she placed before him an 
which made him fall asleep. She then took a reed, : 
act of blowing the poison with which she had previc 
‘his car, when suddenly and unintentionally & 
poison returned into her own throat, and caused in 
young people were afterwards happily married, 







‘THe Swan axp THE Cran 
A swan who had become weak from old age, was 
the dread of dying from hunger. A crab passing b 
nature of the swan’s distress. « 
“The other day I overheard two fishermen Iay 
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all the fish in the lake where I live, and I am uneasy about my 
fature livelihood.” 

Upon this, the crab went to the fish, and told them, in fullassembly, 
what he had heard. ‘They sent « deputation thereupon to the swan 
to ask his advice in their present dilentma, the greatness of the 
apparent danger outweighing all prudential considerations of the risk 
they were running in placing so much confidence in an enemy. 

“The only means of escape” said the swan, ‘will be to retire at 
‘once to another pool in the neighbourhood where there is plenty of 
food, Under the circumstances I have no objection to transport 
you thither, for I should be deeply chagrined to see the wily fisher- 
men make a sudden prey of the whole of you, which they will 
assuredly do,” 

‘The fish accepted the kind services of the old swan, who trans- 
potted two of them upon his back every day to an adjacent hill, and 
ate them. 

One morning when he came as usual to carry off his two fish, the 
crab met him, and expressing apprehension for his own safety in his 
present abode, asked the swan to carry him likewise to the new pool. 
"The swan complied. Upon the point of arrival, the crab, looking about, 
‘saw a number of fishes’ bones lying upon the ground. Thereupon he 
suspected the wily swan to be a villain, and reasoning with himself 
that his situation could not be made worse by an attempt at defence, 
he fastened his claws upon the neck of the swan and strangled him. 


‘Tux Crow anp Tux Serpeyt, 


A crow had made her nest in a tree upon a mountain. Close by 
was the hole of a serpent, which ate the crow’s young as soon as 
they were hatched. By the advice of a jackal, the crow flew down 
into a village, bore off a lady's costly necklace, and hovered just so 
high above the heads of the people that they could see what she carried. 
‘Then flying up over the serpent’s hole, the bird dropped the neck~ 
lace into it, This attracting the people, they went to the spot, dis- 
covered the serpent, and killed it, Contrivance and skill have often 
been known to succeed where the greatest exertion of strength would 
have failed. 

Tur Hare axp tie Lion, 


A crerat lion entered into a contract with his neighbours that 
they should roam unmolested through the forest if they paid tribute 
to him of a piece of game for breakfast every morning. One day 
‘it fell to the lot of a hare to go to the lion, and she resolved to 

Vot. U., N.S. 1869. ye 
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ENGLISH COURSING FIELDS. 


QUIET eyening with some really good coursers is no 
light privilege, especially if the kettle is singing a 
pleasant winter tune, and you have a good glass of 
yum punch at your elbow, and a greyhound that has 
‘done the state some service” on the hearth-rug. We have listened, 
with delight as Mr. Nightingale recounted the points of each crack 
course at the meetings where he wore the scarlet; and though the 
cold February wind whistled loud and shrill round the Ayrshire barn- 
tops, and away to the moors behind, what cared we as the sérvant 
Jassie brought in tea and fresh logs to the fire, and the late Mr. 
Campbell, with Canaradzo (grandsire of Lobelia, Charming May, 
and Bab at the Bowster) stretched at his feet, dwelt fondly on the 
race of Scotland Yet? Fie/d@ and Fern* has already told the tale of 
the Scottish coursing grounds—of Waterloo’s fearful trial with Driver, 
and how business on the Glasgow Stock Exchange was almost 
suspended when Eden ran his great match with Dusty Miller for 
good aside, half way between Carlisle and Glasgow, the loser to pay 
all expenses,—but it is forbidden to run heel. 

We must, however, saya few words to the memory of our old 
dead friend. In his build Mr. Campbell would remind us of the 
late Mr, Kirby of York,—a man of burly frame, in a capacious black 
tail cont, from which he had rather shrunk. He was good tempered, 
but always able to hold his own, with Incisive Quaker-like retorts, against 
a host, when he was chaffed. Coursing men liked him, and enjoyed his 
terse sayings and storics when he was leaning on his polished black oak 
stick at the Waterloo, or sitting “round the mahogany tree” at Lytham, 
orLynn’s. He sold all hie dogs, saye Coodareena, in the spring of "65, 
Canaradzo for 1007, to Mr, Knowles, and Calubaroono for 200, to the 
late Lord Uffington, with a view to the Waterloo Cup, for which he came, 
after the frost, as fat as a pig to the slips’ Few men began coursing 
‘0 late, and none have made such prices; but his dogs were always 
well placed, and well trained by his son and “ Jock o" Dalgig.” 

He was much “exercised” in the manufacture of greyhound 
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Mr. Campbell's last Watcrloo Cup essay; and she ran well at Kyle 
im her seventh season, this winter. 

Dalgig was not far from the springs of Nith, and every Edie 
Ochiltree and Madge Wildfire who wandered among those moors 
was sure of a night's shelter and plenty of porridge and milk. He 
was a great student of human nature, and he loved a bit of character 
wherever he could find it, especially if it indulged in unshackled 
Scotch, He made a point of asking every tramp their name, and 
they invariably said ‘‘ Campbell." ‘The outlying members of the clan 
seemed to increase in a most marvellous manner, but still he was 
‘content to ask no more questions. “ Campbell” was not the only 
keyto his heart, On one occasion he had some words witha vagrant, 
and denied him bed and board, but when the cunning fellow told 
him that his name was “Bruce,” everything was forgiven and fore 
gotten. They repaid his kindness by very seldom stealing from him. 
One of the worst of the lot was heard to say to his child behind a 
hedge—"Vab what you can, laddie, but no at Dalgig for yer life” Two 
couples once enjoyed his hospitality from Saturday till Monday, and 
occupied their barn leisure in negotiating an exchange of wives, ‘The 
arrangement was carried into effect, and “ Dalgig" was so scandalised 
when he heard of it, that for a long time he would harbour no beggars 
‘but old ones. He was very fond of reading, but confined himself 
principally to religious works. He kept several terms at Glasgow 
University, where he studied Greek and Latin, and attended the 
divinity hall with no small ardour. Curling and draughts were his 
chief amusements until he took up coursing, and he kept up the 
former for fully forty years. He would drive seventeen miles to 
Sanquhar to play, and although he never won the Picture, he held the 
New Cumnock Challenge Medal for years, As a director of the game 
he was first rate, but his temper not unfrequently went if any of his 
‘own players were careless. However, the anger was soon off him, 
and he always stid he was “sorry for blowing them up.” Into 
draughts he entered with the same devotion, and on very special 
occasions he and a neighbour would be at it till three in the morning 
For two or three years he had been very poorly, and six months 
Defore his death he was stricken with palsy, After that he 
grew weaker and weaker, but was still able to ride out in his gig 
until the October of ‘67, when 2 great change for the warse took 
place, and the end soon followed. He never could bear to part with 
“my pretty blue girl,” Coodareena, and she has had three litters, 
two by Cardinal York and one by Reyeller I1,, in his son's hands, 


some of which have mun well. 
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the beating on to plough when “a dangerous stranger” had'to be 
knocked out of time, “Partisans would “‘steady” the hare by getting, 
at such a crisis, between her ‘and a plantation or sough, so a4 to make 
the course'as long as possible. Ground, where it was almost impos 
sible to kill a hare, has been stlected fora bye; and once, to the 
judge's bitter indignation, the beaters were actually ordéred back a 
mile, that “a very dangerous stranger” might run among flints. ‘The 
admirers of the “steadying” principle did once succced, as they 
thonght, in gruelling a crack, but he warmed up wonderfully next 
day, and although the hare ran away from both in the decider, he 
‘got farthest up the-hill at the finish and won. ° 

The Coursing Calendar, by Stonchenge, contains the record of 
209 meetings in the 1867-68 season, and we believe that nearer four 
thousand than three thousand greyhounds ran in public. Such, in 
fact, is the increasing interest felt in the sport that there were nearly 
a dozen applicants for the late Mr. G. A. Thompson’s Waterloo Cup 
nomination. No less than 134 dogy ‘out of the 226 entered ran in 
the Bothal St. Leger, and the r28 South Lancashire (Open) Cup 
‘Mled with no difficulty at xo sovs, last month. A similar siumber 
‘tan for the Waterloo Picture, and they were divided into eight sixteen 
dog stakes, each called after a celebrated painter, modern or ancient. 
‘The largest number that ever ran in one stake, to our’ knowledge, 
‘was 163 in the Southport Cup, when Sultan won it more than thirty 
years ago. Mr. Goodlake’s records show the fine elub fellowship at 
‘the Ashdown Club, which invented a plum-pudding of its own. ‘The 
‘Midlothian Clab was a very sociable and aristocratic affair, when it 
held its meeting at the Roman Camp and its dinner at the Cross 
Keys, Dalkeith. “Every member who purposed attending sent his 
own dish. The Duke of Buccleuch furnished venison ; Sir Graham 
‘Montgomery, x haunch of blackface ; Major Hamilton Dindas, black 
puddings and haggis ; Mr. Sharpe, ducks of 8 or 9 Ibs. weight ; Lord 
‘Melville, pork ; Mr. Callender, beef ; ‘Mr. George Wauchope, perigord 
pie, and so on, so that it was no Barmecide business." 

‘The Magog of greyhounds was Master Mocking Bird (95 tbs), 
who had good pace, and was very handy at his tars. Priam scaled 
74 Wbs when he won the Waterloo Cup, and Mr. A. Graham loves 
to tell how another dog got loose when he was nearly through 
@ Tong course, and how “the stranger" was unable to gain one 
inch on him in the stretches that remained. Rocket, Neville, 
Jadge, Kingwater, and Master M’Grath are supposed to be, perhaps, 
the fastest greyhounds in the Jast forty years ; Oliver ‘Twist, despite 
his short neck, was the clevetest of the clever with his teeth ; Senate 
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Southport, and Rocket ran up for it as well a3 for the Waterloo Cup, 
there was no coursing at Lytham; and Crosstown meadows, two miles 
south of Southport, where the stake finished, afforded some rare 
trials. The great, soft, grey bare, which is bred on the black earth 
near Marton Mere, lower down, is not so good; but the Churchtown 
meadows have the advantage of the brown sewside hares, which are 
driven from a strip of meadow and plough, on sandy soil, by the side 
of the road. Mr, Knowles lives at Lytham, and lends much life to the 
sport; and so docs Mr. Hardman, the owner of the manor of Gis- 
borne. The latter has been for thirteen years chairman of the Ridgway 
Club, and is as felicitous a speaker as he is a good fisherman, shot, 
and courser, The stubbles are very deep, both at Lytham and South- 
port; and the Lytham pastures have the advantage of some rare moss: 
hares, aznong which “ John o' Podd’s,” who lives at the bottom of the 
moss, had a mighty renown. The Ridgway Club judging is always 
done from a ladder eight fect high, as the ground is too soft to ride. 
‘Mr. Nightingale never could bear the ladder, and would maintain 
that he was “nota lamplighter." Jim Maple carried it after him till 
well into the afternoon, and finding it a case of “Love's Labour 
Lost," he flung it away into a ditch, Mr. Bake had it fished out and 
‘varnished, and Mr. Warwick and the present bench all go aloft. ‘The 
ground, both at Lytham and Southport,is nearly all plough and stubble, 
and with open dykes, like Altear; but it is heavier work for the 
‘There are only 2 few small whin covers, and some whins by 

the side of the dykes. 

‘There are an immense number of hares, and many of the old ones 
‘are levelled off during the summer, as they are so hard upon the 
‘crops. No less than 205 were killed at one open meeting at Lytham, 
‘This was one which Mr. Nightingale has never forgotten. He had 
judged at Baldock, and he had to get from there to Wolverton to 
meet the mail train. He was at Lytham by a quarter before nince— 
got a cup of tea, and began and decided eighty-four courses the first 
day, They left off five miles from Lytham, and even Mr. Bake had 
Jeft the field, However, Mr. Nightingale walked home, and danced 
“into the small hours"’at the Clifton Arms. Will Warner slipped at that 
meeting, and Lyddesdale won, Will has grown fat and pursy now, 
and Tom Raper is still the star, while Metcalfe and Wilkinson have 
a good practice; but it should never be forgotten that Will was the 
first slipper who put the dogs in a straight line on their game. ‘The 
practice is now abandoned, but Mr, Nightingale would always keep 
the slipper in hand and give the distance; and on one occasion, 
when bis “Go" was not waited for, he tumed his back on the 
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‘The Ox Pasture, which is bounded on one side by the river Air, 
‘was the queen of them; and Selby, Clive, Hughie Graham, and 
Dalton, ran there. At one meeting they had twenty-one courses out 
of it, but that was done by drilling the beaters like soldiers, ‘There 
are a few hedges, but the majority of the fences are walls. Sir Charles 
‘Tempest took great interest in the sport at one time, but an attack 
which was marle upon his keepers by a Lancaster band of poachers 
disgusted him, and he ordered all the hares to be shot down, It 
wis a very great grief to the Skipton people, but since Sir Charles 
died, the meeting has been renewed. Harewood is bad, enclosed 
ground, and Baldock, which is all grass, is something, like Wiltshire, 
with plough farms, very few fences, and thin barley land, Cardington 
Great Field is shaped like a water-dish, and very little intersected 
with hedges. The hares are in the low parts and the skirts, and 
always take the hill, and like the Dirleton hares, find them where 
you may, they are evenly good. 

Asa mule, hares are more equal on corn than grite-land. It was 
curious to see how, in.a private coursing day, with poor Mr, Thomp- 
son, last September, over part of the Border Union ground, we just 
killed them, after no better fight than a rabbit would make, out of a 
ich clover field, Hares differ very much. At Eaglesham the red- 
legged hares are very large and miracles of stoutness, and near the 
‘Three Mile House at Bendrigg, in Westmoreland, there used tobe a 
dusky-coloured breed which screamed acy ei ee Sr 
& pretty strong indication of rottenness, 

Abergele consists of at and marsh land; part of it, Radland 
Marshes, belonging to Mr. Hughes. ‘At Sudbury;ns Ciologa’s trainer, 
litle ‘Jock o' Dalgig,” used to say, “ /'s alf grass—sort of meadow 
—well enough; but I don't like them big hedges; they're nd fit to loup, 
and its hard to get through them.” The Great Hayes is a one 
hundred-acre pasture. 

Compton Bottom, at Ashdown, is very grand, as a good hare tries 
‘to goright aver the hill to Earl Craven's wood, Clift, the jockey, 
once judged here, and in old days there used to be two triers, one 
at the top and the other at the bottom of the hil, “The downs 
seem to stretch away for miles in one vast, brown, rippling surface, 
with no sound to break their stillness, except. the bleatings of the 
Hampshires, as they answer their newly-born lambs; and the 
‘bullock language of the whitesmocked ploughmen. ‘The Vale of 
White Horse, so dear to Tom Brown's heart, furnishes 2 delightful 
‘sunny panorama, rich with trees and water, behind us. In front is « 

strip of table land, flanked on one side by a woodland dell, where 
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time, the hares did not live long, but a fresh cross has been intro- 
duced, The Border Union meeting has first-class ground, seeds and 

‘on the fine level Netherby estate, round Longtown, and 
within sight of the church, bencath the shade of whose chancel, with 
only a plain red stone, inscribed with his age and name, Sir James, 
“the bright sword of the Border," rests after his toils. ‘The Bothal 
meeting is held over sixteen thousand acres of the Duke of Portland's 
property, ncar Morpeth. A large portion is permanent grass land in 
ridge and furrow, ‘The fields are not generally above fifteen acres, 
‘but many hedges are being removed at the club's expense. Hares 
arc so plentiful that the club recently ran off a 134-dog-and-bitch 
puppy stakes, and a 32-dog all aged stake in five days, and yet only 
beat one-third of the ground. ‘The present club is a renewal of 
that which flourished twenty years ago, and the second founder and 
president is the Hon. Mr, Ellis, nephew to the Duke of Portland. 
In addition to the Spring and Autumn (open) Meetings, there are 
fortnightly ones, which are well attended. There is no truer type of 
a pleasant country club to promote sport and good feeling in a 
county. 

‘The ground at Amesbury is undulating, and the rises not very 
severe, except at the Beacon Hill, Artificial seats are made on the 
Downs, and the hares are driven out of the distant covers three or 
four days before the coursing begins, as it takes a day or two for a 
hare to settle to new ground, There is rare coursing ground near 
Stonchenge, and the party, when they are in the neighbourhood, 
generally beat round to “The Stones” for lunch, The riding is 
sometimes rather dangerous, on account of the blind roads, with deep 
ruts, some of them a foot deep, and overgrown with grass. What a 
fare congress of sportsmen, dead or living, the luncheon athe 
Stones” recalls !—A. Graham, the “ Emperor of Coursers" (still the 
President for the thirty-first season, with only two breaks, at the 
Waterloo Dinner), with Kit Lister and Sir James Boswell among the 
stranger guests, when those rare dinner musters took place at 
Smallbones's in Amesbury, Captain Wyndham, of Whirlwind fame, 
and generally the ficld marshal, was great on those days, and so was 
‘Miller of Frome, the Vice-chairman and Secretary, “22 st. on the 
seales, and a lawyer by trade," a mighty electioneerer, very lively 
(more especially so when his three fawns of a litter ran at one 
meeting), and always mounted on a rare three-parts bred horse. Old 
‘Davis, whose farm, ten miles from Amesbury, was one of the meets, 
was agame, good horsemen of 10 st., always in top boots, and on a 
grey mare, and good to know by his light coloured overcoat, Harry 
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must be a cracker, indeed, if she can reach the old oak refuge of 
‘Haughmond Hill. 

But Mr Corbet has gone, and Sundorne coursing days are not 
what he left them, His father hunted Shropshire as well as Warwick- 
shire; and his Norman ancestor was not only ‘a most cunning 
marksman against hart or doe," but his valour at Acre secured: from 
“ Richard, the Lion Heart," permission to bear the two ravens on 
his shicld. Another ancestor, one Peter Corbet, was a mighty hunter 
in the reign of Edward the First, who granted him letters patent to 
take wolves in the Royal Forests. Being thus bred, as it were, to 
every phase of the chace, it is no wonder that the Jate Mr. Corbet 
took to harriers a8 soon aa he returned from college, and hunted five 
days 2 fortnight. He was also a staunch guardian of foxes, and very 
fond. of private coursing, which Mr. Haughton and Mr. Robert 
Burton, of Longner, whose estate adjoined Sundorne, always shared 
with him. ‘The Squire" was a tall, good-looking man, and always 
dressed for these field days in a cut away black coat, Bedford cords, 
and long black Hessiana A chestnut roan cob was his favourite 
mount, and upon him, with his eyeglass affixed to his hat, no one 
enjoyed the sport more. His staff of coursing retainers were staunch 
‘enough to please Will Shakspeare, if he could have once more taken 
his “fallow greyhound" and gone forth to “find him a hare on 
‘Cotsale,” as Morris the huntsman, Caywen the keeper, and Warwick 
‘the master of the horse," were the leading three. He had once 
twenty brace of greyhounds, and four rare puppies, Cricketer, Coronet, 
Colonel, and Collie, in one season. Cricketer ran in Mr, Warwick's 
name, and won nearly goo; but Hughie Graham bowled him over 
in the Waterloo Cup. 

Rich and poor, all lunched alike in the ruins of Haughmond 
Abbey onthe public coursing days They would begin to draw 
under the Ring Bank on the seeds and wheat, and come inside the 
drive on to the grass, and beat gradually up to the Abbey for onc 
lock. Mr. Burton, in his white cords and green coat, and mounted 
upon one of his 16 st. hunters, was the field director, His claim was 
indisputable, even on mere kennel grounds, os he was the breeder of 
Mocking Bird by Figaro out of Malvina. She was sold at his sale 
for 9 or 19 gs, but run where she might, north or south, he was there 





* Mr. Warwick gaye his maiden jadgment at Coombe, in 1853, and wore the 
seatlet thrice at the Sundome meetings, before his good manter died, Canaraduo's 
‘year (1861) found him at the Waterloo meeting, and he has judged there ever 
since. Last seasou he judged 101 days, and decided 2677 couraes, 
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Her meetings were Longford, Sundome, Vale of Clwyd (where Sea 
Pink and Sea Foam came out and won) Talacre, Abergele, and 
Sudbury, where, ag she used to tell with such pride, Ciologa went 
through a thirty-two dog stake, and had only one point made against 
her by Klaphonia. She thought that after that performance of 
Canaradzo's sister she must really give up her idol Riot in her 
fivoun Oddly enough, she hated a large greyhound, and yet her 
house pet was Erystable, a 65 Ib. one, by Beacon from Avalanche. 
He was given to her by Mr. Ainsworth, and had once the 
honour of beating Sea Rock in a bye at Abergele. She never ran 
him in publie, but yet she never left him at home; and her 
photograph was takea with him in her hand. We never knew a 
trucrhesrted courser, and with her and Sundome we may close 
our tale. 
H. HD. 
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and get you some literary workefrom the Edinburgh publishers." The 
offer was cheerfully accepted, and the connection became permanent, 
‘Scott had then commenced building and planting on a large scale; and 
the same year he made his most extensive purchase—the lands of Toh. 
field, for which he gave 10,000/ Accounts of the planting and rural 
work at Abbotsford are given by Lockhart. But it is pleasant to see 
from the Laidlaw MSS. with what alacrity and zeal the noble friends: 
of the poet came forward with kindly contributions. ‘The Duke of 
Buccleuch sent bushels of acorns ; the Earl of Fife presented seed of 
Norway pines ; Lord Montagu forwarded a box of acorns and w 
packet of lime seed. One arboricultural missive to the factor says, 
“T send the seeds of the Corsican pine, got with great difficulty, and 
also two or three ofan unknown species which grows to a great 
height om the Apennines. Dr. Graham gays they should be raised 
in mould, finely prepared, under glass, but without artificial heat," 
Av box of fine chestnuts came from Lisbon: the box was sent on 
from Edinburgh to Abbotsford unopened, and before Laidlaw heard 
of them the chestnuts were peeled and rendered useless for planting. 
“Curse the chestnuts, and those who peeled them!" exclaimed 
Scott; “ithe officious blockheads did it by way of special’ favour.” 
‘One object was to form at the top of the dykes an impenetrable 
copse or natural hedge or verdurous screen—the poet uses all the 
epithets (Milton has “ verdurous wall"); and for this purpose there 
were sent from Edinburgh 3000 Iaburnums, 2000 sweetbriars, 3000 
Scotch elms, 3000 horse-chestnuts, loads of hollies, poplars for the 
marshy ground, and filbgrts for the glen. The graceful birch-tree, 
“the lady of the wood,” was not, of course, neglected. “I am 50 
fond of the birch,” writes the poet; “and it makes such a beautiful 
and characteristie underwood that I think we can hardly have too 
many. Besides, we may plant them as hedges" He purchased, at 
this time, about to0,000 birches at gor. per thousand, 

“There are many little jobs about the walks,” writes the busy and 
happy laird, “which, though Tom Purdie contenins them, are not 
Tess necessary towards comfort: « seat or two, for example, and 
covering any drains, so as to let the pony pass. In the front of the 
old Rispylaw (now Anne's Hill) is an old quarry which, a little made 
‘up and accommodated with stone-seats and some earth to growa few 
honcysuckles and sweetbriars, would make a very sweet place. Many 
of the walks will #ho/e [bear] a mending; for instance, that to the 
thicket might be completely gravelled, as Mrs. Scott uses it so nauch,"” 

Here the kindly, loving nature of the man peeps out. Afterwards 
@ thread of business was intermixed. He began to calculate on the 

age 
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‘When times were hard and winter severe he thought of the fire- 
sides of the labourers -— 


™ Dear Stx,—I have your letter, and have no doubt in my own 
‘mind that a voluntary assessment is the best mode of raising money 
to procure work for the present suiferers, because I see no other way 
of making this necessary tax fall equally upon the heritors.... T 
shall soon have money, so that if you can devise any mode by which 
hands can be beneficially employed at Abbotsford I could tum go/. 
or roof, extra into that service in the course of a fortnight. In fact 
if it made the poor and industrious people a little easier, I should 
have more pleasure in it than in any money I ever spent in my life — 


‘Yours, very truly. ows” 


Again— 

“«T think of my books amongst this snow-storm ; also, of the birds, 
and not a little of the poor. For benefit of the former I hope Pegyy 
throws out the crumbs ; and a corn-sheaf or two for the game would 
‘be to purpose if placed where poachers could not come atthem. For 
the poor people I wish you to distribute 5/ or so among the neigh- 
bouring poor who may be in distress, and see that our own folks are 
tolerably off." 

Scott introduced his friendly factor 10 Bfachwood's Magazine, and 
Laidlaw used to compile for it a monthly chronicle of events, 
besides occasionally contributing a descriptive article, which the 
“Great Magician” overhauled previous to its transmission. There 
was, in the autumn of 1817, a great combustion in Edinburgh about 
the “ Chaldee Manuscript," inserted in the magazine for October. An 
‘edition of 2000 copics was soon sold, and 1500 more were printed ; 
so Blackwood writes to Scott. “He was dreadfully afraid,” says 
Laidlaw, “that Mr. Scott would be offended; and so he would, he 
says, were it not on my account.” ‘The Ettrick Shepherd (who was 
the original concoctor of the satire) was also alarmed, ® For the 
Jove of God, open not your mouth about the Chaldee MS,,” he writes 
to Laidlaw. “There have been meetings and proposals, and an 
express has arrived from Edinburgh to me. Deny all knowledge, 
‘else, they say, I am ruined,” &e. ‘This once famous production is 50 
Jocal and personal that, although it is now included in Professor 
Wilson's works, it is almost unknown to the present generation, 
‘The subject is a bookseller’s quarrel, a contest between the rival 
magazines of Blackwood and Constable, and it is one of the most 
harmless of all the parodies couched in Scriptural phraseology. ‘Yt 
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/ There was another person in whom Scott was interested with 
reference to the slashing articles in Blackwood's Magasin He 
owrites to Laidlaw, “So they let poor Charles Sharpe alone, they may 
satirise all, Edinburgh, your humble servant not excepted." Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, with his antiquarian tastes, personal: oddities, 
and aristocratic leanings, was a special favourite with Scott. He 
was a kind of Scatch Horace Walpole (so considered by his illustrious 
friend), but much feebler; perhaps stronger with the pencil, but 
infinitely weaker with the pen, and wholly wanting in energy. His 
celebrated sketch of the “Inimitable Virago," or Queen Elizabeth 
dancing disfosatiy, as described by the Scotch ambassador, Sir James 
Melville, was esteemed by Scott as an unrivalled production, It is 
highly Indicrous and effective asa picture, but is too extravagant. to 
Serve even as 2 caricature representation of Elizabeth. Neither face 
nor figure has any fesemblance, Hogarth, in his etching of old 
Simon Lord Lovat of the '45, seems by a happy stroke of genius to 
have hit the true medium in works of this class, He preserved the 
strong points in personal appearance and character—combining them 
with irresistible humour and drollery of expression. 

Visitors now began to appear at Abbotsford, an increasing stream 
every season from 1817 to 1825, ‘They consisted of persons of rank 
and fashion, literary men and artists of all nations, who travelled to 
the Tweed to pay homage to the poet. There was no envy or 
jealousy with the great Minstrel, Indeed, with the single exception 
‘of Byron, his position was such that he had no cause to fear any 
sival, and. he could afford to throw largess to the crowd. All were 
welcome at Abbotsford. Washington Irving has described the cordial 
reception he experienced on the occasion of his visit in 1817, and 
‘Laidlaw thus notes the event,— 

“We bad a long walk up by the glen and round: by: the loch, It 
was fine sunshine when we set out, but we met with tremendous 
dashing showers. Mr, Irving told me he hada kind of devotional 
reverence for Scotland, and most of all for its poetry. He looked 
upon it as fairy land, and he was beyond measure surprised at Mx. 
Scott, his simple manners and brotherly frankness: He was very 
anxious to see Hogg, and said that several editions of Hogg’s 
different poems had been published in America.” 

Irving always regretted that he had not met with the Shepherd, 
Such a mecting could not have failed togive infinite pleasure to both, 
‘The gentle manners and literary enthusiasm of the American author 
would at once have attached the Shepherd, while the rustic frankness, 
liveliness, and perfect originality of Hogg possessed an indescribable 
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inhis mind the course of the narrative. The danguaye was left to 
the inspiration of the moment; there was no picking of words, no 
studied “sects shart ercaasialrpeens Even the imagery seemed 
Laidlaw abjured with some warmth the old-wife 
Raeamsloca, which Lockhart ascribes to him—as, “Gude keep us 
a"—“the Uke o! that!"—‘ch, sirs! ch, sirs!" But he admitted 
that while he held the pen he was at times so deeply interested in 
the scene or in the development of the plot, that he could not help 
exclaiming, “Get on, Mr. Scott, get on!” on which the novelist 
would reply, smiling, “ Softly, Willie ; you know I have to make the 
story,” or some good-hurmoured remark of a similar purport, It was 
_ quite true, he said, that when dictating some of the animated scenes 
and dialogues in “Ivanhoe,” Scott would rise from his seat and act 
the scene with every suitable accompaniment of tone, gesture, and 
manner, Both the military and dramatic spirit were strong in him— 
too strong even for the cramp and calomel! ‘The postscript toa 
short business letter from Edinburgh, June 14, 1819, refers to this 
business of dictation. “Put your fingers in order and buy yourself 
pens!—I won't sfand to the expense of your quills, so pluck the 
goose ‘a God's name!" And it was plucked on this occasion to 
record the sorrows of the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

In April, 820, Sir Walter's eldest daughter was married. “Mr, 
Lockhart," he writes, “is the husband of her choice, He is a man 
‘of excellent talents, master of his pen and of his pencil, handsome in 
person and well-mannered, though wanting that ease which the 
usage dé-monde alone can give. I like him very much; for having 
no son who promises to take a literary turn, it is of importance to 
me, Doth in point of comfort and otherwise, to have some such 
intimate friend and relation whose pursuits and habits are similar to 
‘my own. So that, upon the whole, I trust I have gained a son 
instead of losing a daughter.” 

Early next year, Scott was in London, and on February 16th took 
place the unfortunate duel in which John Scott, editor of the London 
Magazine, fell, The antagonist of John Scott was Mr, Christie, a 
‘barrister, the friend of Lockhart. “I have had much to plague me 
here," writes Sir Walter, “besides the death of John Scott, who 
departed last night ; so much for being slow to take the field!" And 
in another letter he recurs to the subject: “The death of my un- 
lucky namesake, John Scott, you will have heard of, ‘The poor man 
fought a most unnecessary duc! to regain his lost character, and so 
Tost his life into the bargain.” ‘The loss of life was chietly owing to 
the blundering of John Scott's second in the duel, who yermitsed a 
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arise when pickpockets cry ‘Fire!’ in a crowd, and honest men get 
trampled to death. Thank God, I can clear myself of the mefée, and 
am not afraid of the slightest injury. If the money horizon does 
not clear up ina month or two I will abridge my farming, &. I 
cannot find there is any real cause for this ; but an imaginary one 
will do equal mischief. I need not say this is confidentialL—Yours 
truly, 


“‘WaLTER Scott.” 
“16 December, Edinburgh.” 


“ The confusion of 1814 is a joke to this. I have no debts of my 
own. On the contrary, 3000/. and more lying out on interest, &c. 
It is alittle hard that, making about 7ooo/. a year, and working 
hard for it, I should have this botheration. But it arises out of the 
nature of the same connection which gives, and has given me, a 
fortune, and therefore I am not entitled to grumble.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Neighbour ;" (to rare Ben, also): Your most assured and ready 
Friend to do you Service ;"“ Your own true Servant ;” Your loving 
‘well-wishing Cousin ;" “ Your true Servitor and Compatriot;" “Yours 
while J. H. ;” “Yours most ready to be commanded ;" “ Yours to 
serve and reverence you;” “ Yours easily to be recovered 5” (this 
was when he and one of his red-hot friends were having a temporary 
iff): “Your truly devoted Servant ;" Your 30 years’ Servant ;" 
“Yours at your Lordship's Command," “The Very Same;" “Intirely 
yours ;" and “At your Dispose.” Surely, tongues must be rigid and 
hearts icy, if we measure our friendship now by our professions, and 
if James Howel applied the same measurement to his! And these 
proofs of his tics and his fertility are nothing like all, He would 
declare himself to be a “ serious Servitor," or a * thankful Servitor,” 
or a “thrice humble Servitor,” ar a “Servitor who was true,” or 
“respectful,” or “devoted,” or “real” or “thrice assured.” Then the 
same adjectives would precede the equivalent noun Servant, and 
would form, also, the same convenient afpogiature to Friend. He 
would say, too (which he might have proclaimed as a new duet), 
that he was “homble and hearty,” or “humble and ready," -and 
“real and ready,” and “humble and obliged,” and “humble and 
faithful,” and “entire and true ;" and, the English language being 
clearly too cabin'd and confin'd for his ardent utterances, he had 
recourse to French and Spanish and Italian, and also, at a push, to 
Latin and Greek. He did not rely, either (as surely he might have 
done), on the unsupported strength of a superb Finis. ‘Where was & 
startling way in which his letters began. “Hail! Half of 

my Soul!” he exclaimed once to a gentleman, whom he afterwards 
called, in some sudden verbal poverty, “ My dear Dick.” And “noble 
Tom!” was another way he had of fixing the erratic mind; and 
“ precious Tom!” and, concisely, “Robin t" and “Sir Edward!” and 
“ Nephew!” “ Cosen 1" “ Captain 1" “ Brother !” and “Master Hall |" 
‘Then he would be grand again, and say, “My good Lord and 
Brother;" and “ My Worthy Esteemed Nephew ;" and “ Excellent 
Lady ;” and, to Jonson, sturdily and comprehensively, * Father Ben.” 
It must have been a strange sensation to be in correspondence 
with James Howel. Could Letters flie with the same Wings as 
‘Love, he wrote, this of mine sh work a Miracle, and be with 
you in an Instant! I canot compare a Letter of yours more properly 
than to 2 Posie of curious Flowers, there was within such Variety of 
Sweet Strains and Dainty Expressions of Love. My Brain was 
‘e'creast by a thick Cloud of Melancholy. I could scarce find any 
‘Palpitations within me, till your Magnetick Letter came, bringing 
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We have quoted surely ad nauseam, So many eon/fdti clog in the 





mouth disagreeably, and to restore our appetites we will serve up a 
momentary dish of a sterner kind. James Howel was in Madrid 
during all the months of our First Charlie’s romantic visit there,— 
when he had stolen thither éneaguite to see the Princess his “ canny" 
father was'determined he should marry, and when he and his play- 
‘mate the Duke of Buckingham were living one round of ecstasy and 
splendour; and it will be interesting to read what our warm Welsh- 
mutts Says Of this’ burst love-bubble: “I have seen the Prince," he 
writes, “have his eyes immovably fixed upon the Infanta, halfan- 
hour together, in’ a thoughtful speculitive Posture, which sure wt 
needs be tedious, unless Affection sweetened it." Indeed, Howel 
was'sure that Charles loved the poor girl, “1 have seen him," he 
says, “watch a long Hour together in a close coach in the open 
Street,"only to see ‘her as she went abroad; and not long since the 
Prince, understanding the Infanta was us'd to go some Mornings to 
Pother'side the River to gather May-dew, did rise betimes and went. 
thither." He was let into the house where the princess was, and into 
the garden; and then, when he found that she had passed into the 
orchard, the door of which was doubly bolted, “he got upon the Top 
of  higit Partition-wall and sprang vigorously down;" but, promising 
ax this Rome and /uliet entertainment was, no pretty lovescene 
followed'on it. “The Infanta,” Howel tells us, “spying the Prince 
first of all the Rest, shriek'd and ran to the old Marquis who was her 
Gwardian, and the Marquis, falling on his Knees, conjur'd his 
Highness to retire, in regard that he hazarded his Head!” And so 
death—and that, too, somebody clse’s—being the alternative of 
victory, the door was opened, and the Royal Lover walked out! 
When the Prince, also, did talk with the Princess, the King always 
sathard by to overhear; and—one lover speaking English and the 
other Spanish—it was always with ‘my lord of Bristol’ as interpreter t 
Is it 8 wondler thus, that popes, and parliament, and privy-councillors, 
were too strong for the tender flame, and that the ringing of marriage- 
bells wits stifled under circumstances 90 adverse? Would it not have 
‘been a wonder if a wedding ad followed? 

“The poor young Spanish Tnfanta! “Going now,” as Howel tells 
‘us, “close upon Sixteen, and of a Talness agreeable to those Years 1" 
She resented her lover's departure, when (thinking he should return’ 
s00n a bridegroom) he was obliged to go away. “She caused a 
to be sung for his good Voyage; she studied English apace ; 
prepard divers Suits of rich Cloaths for his Highness, of 
Amber Leather, come embroider’ with Pearl, and some with 
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edition of them, and went on writing more and more, whether an 
Easpagnole were his King’s Consort, or a belle Frangaise. A pause he 
‘could not endure. He was guilty once of neglecting a correspondent, 
and wrote thus to say soz“ I have offended by my over-long Silence, 
and abus'd our Maiden Friendship; I appear before you in this 
white Sheet to do Penance ; Pray, in your next, send me Absolution.” 
‘This must have been for a first and only time! Sometimes (and 
“twas no marvel) his correspondents neglected him. ‘To one of these 
he declared, “ Your Silence wansforms me to Wonder, and engenders 
in me odd Thoughts of Jealousie: Pray take off these Scruples, else 
it will make a Schism in Friendship, which T hold to be a very holy 
League, and no Tess than a Piacle to infringe it” One of these 
highly-cstimated friends of his was coming to see him, and he cried 
out in rapture, “ Your Society w! revive me, your Presence w! be a 
Cordial to me, more restorative than Exalted Gold, more precious 
than the Powder of Pearl; Your absence,” he added, “will prove 
like the Dust of Diamonds, a poison never to be cured! I pray, 
then, be not Accessary to my Death, but hasten to comfort your so 
long: Weather-Beaten Friend." When he was acknowledging the 
receipt of a poem, he said, “ Let me despair if I lye unto you, all the 
while I was perusing it, it committed holy Ravages upon my Soul; 
methought I felt my Heart melting within my Breast!” And when 
he was writing to Sir Kenelm Dighy he complimented him on the 
possession of Parts cnough to compleat a whole Jury of Men, and 
‘said that the Perfections that beautified his Noble Soul hada spacious 
Palace to walk in, whilst the small Perquisits he himself had were 
thrust up into a little narrow Lobby. 


Ax Keys do opea Chests, 
So Letters open Brests, 


isa distich of his own composition; and, most assuredly, they opened 
Ais. Love, he vowed, is the Marrow of Friendship, and Letters are 
the Elixir of Love !—a dictum wherein Doctor Dulcamara would have 
agreed with him, supposing the letters had been all fafd ones! And 
yet, coyly, he pretended that he thought his own “Epistles ® not 
worth reading. Sir Walter Raleigh's son wrote to him about a 
volume of them, and was told he bad put himself to Penance by 
perusing them. Certainly, we, now-a-days, think the name a right 
one for the performance; and if the Welshman were to tell us he 
supposed we could not divine to which Epistles he was alluding, we 
should promptly answer him, “Oh, yes! we do; they are yours, and 
we agree with you Very Sincerely." 
‘Vot- I, N.S, 1869, we 
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‘served their opponents, were less satisfactory to them, in so far as it 
prevented systematic coaching, and they were at first in various 
hands, a practice which, on the authority of an old adage about 
‘cooks and broth, is generally considered the reverse of advan- 


‘There is no getting over the fact, however, that as time went on, 
and the daily“ spins” of the rival crews were canvassed in conver- 
sation and print, the feeling against Cambridge gradually deepened, 
aa was symbolised by the odds laid against the “light blue” among 

ig folks, The trath is that while the Oxford men, among 
them several who had helped to win the interuniversity laurels in 
past years, showed all the characteristics of the style that has so 
often brought them victorious past the winning-post, the Cambridge 
‘crew on the other hand, despite all their own willingness and all the 
exertions of Mr. Morrison, did not prove that they had got xid of the 
mannerism with which they have so frequently lost, ‘Their style was 
‘still showy, but unsatisfactory; it pleased the eye, but it did not 
augur victory ; the oars hung beautifully in the air, but they did not 
pull through the water, They were brilliant and: fast, the Oxford 
men slow and sure; the Cambridge stroke was pretty, the other 
‘effective; the former pleased the eye, the latter got the boat through 
‘the water; the light blue put out their strength in the middle of their 
stroke, the dark at the beginning, when it was most usefull. 

‘There was probably never a university match that excited such 
vast interest as the last, or the incidents of which were so thoroughly 
“sensational.” The alteration of the hour at which these races are 
generally rowed permitted the attendance of a far vaster throng of 
sightseers than on any previous occasion ; the traffic on the river was 
totally unprecedented, and the confusion that prevailed, and the 
danger to life that resulted, will make the match of 1869 famous in 
history. Every precaution had been taken by the authorities to give 
fair play to the athletes, and save their followers from being drowned 
or crushed to death. The “galloping snobs,” who in past years 
carecred roughshod along the south bank, had the fear of the 
‘law before their eyes ; the enterprising captains who used to carry on 
a sort of guerilla warfare «luring the race, were sternly admonished to 
keep back, and a severe commissioner of police led them on. Grate- 
ful no doubt for these alterations, the people swarmed in tens of 
thousands all along the tow-path, and on every “ coign of ‘vantage 
from Putney to Mortlake. On the river it was different, for the water 
was never so crowded with craft of all dimensions ; steamers, tugs, and 


4 cobbles! dotted it from Fulham to the Star and Garter, and allug the 
oo 
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course, Aertriplexcircum pectus was the order of the day, in defiance 
of the terrific wash that made the Thames like a tempest-tossed sex, 
Overcrowding had its natural results ; for hardly had Mr. Searle given 
the word © Off," and the oars had first dipped into the water, before 
certain adventurous captains of tugs making a wild dash forward, the 
whole array began a series of terrific bumps that ended im one 
unfortunate cruft being tumed almost completely over, and its 
passengers only saved from what the liner calls “a watery grave,” 
by being hauled into other boats, When at length the chaos 
‘was cleared away, the nearer vessels had, as usual, to play “ second 
fiddle" in the rear of a lot that rushed off in hot pursuit of the crews, 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police and of H.R.H Prince Arthur, who 
watched the race from the Londow Pride Oxford had slightly the 
advantage at the start, at once showed in front, and continued to gain 
slightly until within a quarter of a mile of Hammersmith Bridge, 
where Cambridge spurted and shot the bridge halfa length in advance 
They went on in front to the upper end of Chiswick Eyot, where 
Oxford again took the lead and were never again headed, winning 
ultimately by two lengths and a half Mr. Goldie “spuried gamely” 
several times, and his crew responded gallantly; but they could not 
get on terms with their opponents, who showed all the staying quali 
ties and fine style that have made them famous, and will ewer bring 
them to victory unless the Cambridge “ form” is completely changed. 


TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


Ho. JJ¥—The Blackfriars Firm, 


SHOWING HOW A CAPITAL COMEDY CAN BE MADE WITHOUT ANY 
LOVE IN IT. 


HIS is another London story, and the scene is laid at 
about the same time as that of our last. But whereas in 
that case you were asked not to consider your ancestors 
as people who lived many ages ago, but as those for 

whom you could have a sympathy and a kindred feeling, you must 
now, please, consider these ancestors as at an enormous distance. 
For you are to be told how very unenlightened they were, They did 
not, certainly, believe in spirit-rapping, in homoeopathy, or ritualism, 
or that the skin of a boa-constrictor would cure consumption, or that 
twenty thousand blockheads were sure to choose a clever man to 
represent them; but they, a great number of them, did believe in 
fairy influence, in fortune telling, and in the magical production of 
gold. So those who only pretended to believe in these things made 
@ capital harvest out of those who had faith, and I am going to tell 
you the adventures of three clever persons who were partners in as 
gallant a fraud as ever City folks concocted for the pillage of the 
foolish, 

If I were writing on the top of the house where the Goxtieman's 
Magazine is published, 1 could see the place where stood, in King 
James's time, the house in which these incidents took place. It was 
in Blackfriars, to which place, as you know, the Dominicans moved 
from Holborn in 1276. A parliament was once held in that quarter, 
and it was called the Black Parliament, and the divorce of Henry 
VIII, from Catherine was discussed there. It is full of antiquarian 
interest, but we will not talk of that now, ‘The old house in 
our scene is laid has, of course, long been removed. It belonged, 
the time Tam speaking of, to a gentleman named Lovewit. He 
aman of substance, and grew hops in Kent, though there was 










Blackfriars Bridge for him to bring them over, 

in which he could take the four inside places for { 

to hurry them off into a distant district at 

almost worth their weight in gold, a feat 

of everybody's friend, Mr. Mark 

City, at this time—there always was, more or less, 
digaster commemorated by the Tall Bully—and 
bachelor, had betaken himself to his hop ground, mu 
retum to town while any danger existed. He had 
Blackfriars house, but given the keys toi teats 
was Jeremy. 

Tecortad been a trusty servant, certainly, but —— 
ways. He had been an honest, plain fellow, content with his sixty 
shillings 2 year wages, and his master’s regard. But 
at Pie Corner, a place you may still see, he lighted | 
elderly and very hungry and sags ot Waa n 
buying any pics, was forced to content himself with sm 
of the cooking, The good-natured butler on 
gave him relief, and discovered that he was an alchemist. 


hungry man believed a little perp 
ite technicalities and jargon; “could burst a man to vat th 
wretched condition at which he had arrived 
him that he had not got near the marvellous secret, and | 
to him that he had better leave’ off cheating himself, and begin to 
cheat other people, So he considered Jeremy's 1 y 
upon it. In a short time Jeremy established 0 
Lovewit's house, with an array of stills and glasses, and crucibles and 
furnaces, and all the rest of the contents of an’ 
‘Then Jeremy, who had a large circle of acy 
caused it to be given out that there was the most won 
worker open to consultation at Mr. Lovewit’s, and then J 
himself disappeared. 

Not actually, however, but only as the honest’ 
‘appeared on the premises a most gallant ‘Captain Face, 
arrayed in a second-hand military suit, and full of 
strange oaths. He haunted ordinaries, showed gold 
chains which his friend the alchemist he said had n 
transmutation of base metal, and enjoyed many treat 
of curious or deluded persons. ‘This was Captain: 
he lent himself to this roguery, I believe was not 
being young and tempestuous, enjoyed the fun. 
he said, “whether people believed bien or not ( 
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disbelief too rudely, there was the sword that had slaughtered, in 
foreign wars, more folks than he could number), and if they wished 
to-consult the alchemist, they could be introduced by him, though, 
as proof of their respectability and fitness to know a wise and holy 
man, they must make the Captain handsome presents. You see that 
the knaves who pick up countrymen in our days, and desire to see 
the money of those whom they cheat, are but sorry imitators of the 
old rascals. The partners soon began to flourish, and jovial feasts, 
of which Mr. Lovewit among his hops knew nothing, smoked on the 
Blackfriars board. But, saith the bard, what's a table nicely spread, 
‘without 2 woman atits head? Not only as matter of good taste, 
‘bat for the sake of better conducting their impositions, the respect- 
able firm of Face & Subtle took a lady into partnership, I do not 
know that we need inquire particularly into her earlier history, but 
she was a very clever girl, with a capital memory and a genius for 
acting and disguises, and her high spirit speedily gave her domina~ 
tion over her friends. In fact, she was the life and soul of the 
business, and though her baptismal name was one known to Sir 
John Falstaff, we will give her the handsomer one which in a moment 
of admiration of her wit was conferred upon her by the alchemist, 
and she shall be Claridiana. 

‘The eminent Blackfriars firm, as I have said, prospered, for there 
‘were numbers of people eager to be taken in—so eager that they 
would take themselves in, and when ridiculed by wiser persons, 
‘would actually invent stories in proof of the truth of what had been 
told them by Captain Face. I should mention that his friend's real 
name was Subtle, but that when disguised as a venerable philosopher 
he was addressed as Father, or by some other title of respect. It 
‘was given out that by long study in the wilderness, prayers, fasting, 
and a most holy life, he had been admitted to the grand secrets of 
nature, and that no one must approach him for mere purposes of 
greed, or in an avaricious spirit, but only that by obtaining gold he 
might be able to do good among men, ‘To this hour people with 
marvellous prescriptions tell you the same story—only you must not 
forget the stamps. To the House of Mystery thronged all kinds of 
people, until the wits of the partners were puzeled how to dispose of 
some while others were being cheated according to their respective 
natures, and sometimes the house was so full of dupes that Captain 
Face was obliged to stow away the least valuable ones in back cellars 
and the like. But he was always equal to the occasion. 

Among the principal victims—and, by the way, the partners must 
have had great knowledge of humankind, for they had to suit theix 
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foolish lawyer's clerk, Mr, Dapper, who had no taste for his business, 
and a great deal of affectation, I do not suppose that in these days 
any lawyer's clerk in Chancery Lane would easily be persuaded that 
the fairies liked him, though many an otherwise smart young fellow 
in Chancery Lane has been victimized by the spirits, and wears a 
galvanic ring. Mr. Dapper we may assume to have been a type of 
‘extra-silliness, but the way in which the poor little creature is gra- 
dually led on to believe that the Queen of Fairies is his aunt, and 
loves him, and means to give hima charm that shall make him a 
match for Lord Nigel Glenvarloch, whom he had heard of, and 
hoped no doubt to meet at the ordinary, is excellent fooling, if you 
will reject the common sense, as you are taught to eal it, which puts 
you into # critical attitude, and will accept a bit of broad fooling in 
the spirit in which it was written. 

Lastly comes the noble dupe, whose name you all know from the 
portraits of Garrick, the last actor, they say, who could do anything 
with the part. Kean confessedly failed, and Mrs. Garrick told him 
#0. I have sometimes thought that the late Robson might have been 
taught to play it He was not a man of education, and would not at 
first have leaped into the conception, which demands knowledge of 
old times, But he had something worth more than all teaching, that 
power of alternating the wildest sclfexcitement with the most abject 
stolidity; and I think this little “tobacco man" would have been 
made marvellous in his hands. He is a small, pettifogging trades- 
man, of the neediest and most sordid kind, intensely mean, but as 
intensely credulous, and he is led on from the tiny ambition of the 
sordidest shopkeeper up to City visions which are too much for his 
little brain, ©, to have seen Garrick when told that he must bury a 
Joadstone under his threshold to attract the spurs of the gallants, and 
when he humbly presented his almanac, begging that the wise man 
would cross out all evil days so that he might neither buy nor sell 
thereon ; and when he vainly sought to remember the mercurial 
spirits whose names he was to inscribe on his boxes, that flies might 
be kept off. A more exquisite study of fatuity was never executed 
by a dramatist. 

Now, the play, and it is a most busy and merry one, is composed 
of the various scenes in which the Blackfriars firm humbug these 
people, There is a steady business going through. Chapter follows 
chapter of roguery, some of the most high-flying kind, acceptable 
the more educated, some of the sort which I have just descril 
but there is a persistence of intent in the resolute efforts of the 

of impostors to enrich themselves as soon as may be, and Lees: 
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to a gold coin that he has kept for luck, and he is sent away with 
orders to return in the afternoon with more money. 

‘These are easy victims, but now we have the great Sir Epicure 
Mammon, with his fiend, a Mr, Surly, and) for such dupes the 
augurs think it worth while to dress their altar. Surly is incredulous, 
‘but Sir Epicure heaps upon him argument after argument with which 
the knave has deceived himself; and presently Face enters, pale, 
humble, as a servant of the great alchemist, and gives the knight a 
solemn and circumstantial account of the advance of the great process 
within. Here we have all the wondrous things in the art—the pale 
citron, the green lion, the peacock's tail, the sanguis ogni, which have 
been in-tutn appearing in the mystic vessel, and which give hopeful 
sign of ultimate projection. ‘To Face Mammon makes no seeret of 
his profligacy, or of the wicked ways in which he will spend his gold; 
‘but when the philosopher enters, awfully, the hypocrite changes his 
ote ; and on the holy man expressing his fear that covetousness has 
‘brought him before his time, assures him that he has no such feeling, 
and that when the golden treasure is his, he 


“Shall employ it all in pious uses, 
Founding of colleges and grammar schools, 
Marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 
And wore asd then a church” 


‘The game is most gravely kept up between the alchemist and his 
man, now called Ulen Speigel, who is continually despatched to sce 
and report how the great business goes on. The partners have taken 
measure of Sir Epicure, and do not trust only to his greed. For a 
moment he is allowed a sight of Claridiana, richly dressed, who 
shows herself and disappears, to the pretended indignation of Subtle. 
At takes little to persuade Sir Epicure, who is ever alive at the sight 
of beauty, that this is a nobleman’s sister, placed under the medical 
care of the philosopher. ‘The bait is instantly swallowed, and Face is 
bribed to obtain for the knight an interview with the lady, unknown, 
of course, to the holy man. Thus they have Sir Epicure by a double 
line, and he is scarcely hooked when Ananias, the deacon, arrives 
to be dealt with. Ananias is a most finished picture, in little. 

‘This faithful but ignorant brother has no respect for learning. All is 
heathen but the Hebrew, He will not contend with Face, who is 
ordered to confute him with a flood of jargon, but will proceed to 
business. He comes with money to buy some orphan's goods which 
Subtle is to sell to him, and then transmate, but first inquires 
whether the orphan's parents were sincere professor, ‘tn that caw 
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it is rare comedy. When the faithful are gone, it is announced that 
a new victim is coming, a rich Spanish Don, who can speak no 
English, but is loaded with wealth, and 1 am ashamed to say that 
upon this galleon no subtler art is to be tried than something like 
downright robbery, ‘The Don is to be lured into a private room, and 
while the unhesitating Claridiana smiles on him and tries to make 
him talk, Face is to pick his pockets To be sure, as he has no 
English, it is hard to say what else could be done; but the artifice is 
beneath the level of such accomplished rogues, and we fecl ashamed 
‘of them. 

Next the Angry Boy has to be cheated; but this is a scene of 
“humours” which, as has been said, belong to atime gone by, It would 
drag on the stage now, but was in its time no doubt diverting. Here 
Iet me note to you the exemplary patience of our ancestors ata play. 
We think some of the speeches in French comedy long; but they are 
snip-snap to what was endured in the days of Ben Jonson. Why, 
the mere prologue to the drama of which we had an account last 
month is all in prose, is dull to us, and Tam certain must have heen 
dull to anybody in any age, only dear old Ben never could lay his 
pen down, and it occupies nearly four columns of the smallest print 
—I should think equals about three leading articles in the Zimes, 
‘And in many of the scenes the speeches are in the same proportion, 
though not when business is to be done,—then the dialogue crackles 
as rapidly as a skilled artist can make it flash. ‘The talk in this scene 
with the Angry Boy would make a stage-manager tear his hair, and un- 
civilly hint to the author, at rehearsal, in the midst of his pleased 
smile at his own cleverness, “ Better cut it mew—you'll be glad to 
do it in the morning,” 

Drugger and Dapper are always coming in to be plundered of 
their small gains just when the stage is wanted for their betters. To 
do the partners justice, they neglect no small gains, but they hustle 
away the humbler victims with little ceremony; and the poor lawyer's 
clerk, who comes to his fairy aunt, is incontinently locked up in an 
outhouse, while Druggeris put away elsewhere to wait for a rich wife 
‘who is to be brought to him, The poor little man piteously recounts 
some of his little troubles, and how ill he was upon a certain occasion 
with eating fat mutton, and howan old woman cured him, and how his 
heart was nearly broken at being assessed cighteenpence for the 
water-work, But we arc cager to see a grander cheat. Face, bribed by 
Sir Epicure to get him an interview with the nobleman's sister, secretly 
‘brings back Mammon for the purpose ; but is warned that the lady 
isa little cracked on the subject of religion, He is cautioned that 
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tongue. ‘The whole house rang with her Gog, and Egypt, and Beast 
of Cittim, King of Thogarma and his habergeons. 

_ Rang!—yes, and with something else. A terrific explosion is 
heard, and in rush the alchemist and his man, All is ruined, all is 
destroyed. Sir Epicure’s dream is dashed to carth, the furnace has 
‘blown up, all the works are it fimo, and the laboratory is strewed 
with the mystic ruins. Sir Epicufe Mammon, can you hold up your 
head? Here, in this abode of purity, here, where a holy man was 
‘wasting night and day in your service, here, where you professed to 
come with the purest of purposes, you have been making unholy love, 
‘The spirits of nature shudder at you—your fortune is gone—and 
what have you to plead? Nothing. Sir Epicure, hypocrite to the 
Jast, mourns his wickedness, and withdraws. That game has been 
well played. by the partners, and they have not only plundered him 
hugely, bat have sent him away begging pardon of them. 

‘The'Don has been introduced to Mrs, Pliant, and has suddenly 
found his English. He is no other than the incredulous Surly, friend 
of Sir Epicure. He tells the lady into what sort of a house she has 
fallen, and pleads that his rescue of her should entitle him to-her 
hand. As far as we can make out her humble utterances, she scems 
to accept offer No. 2. But in comes Face to rob the Don, who dis- 
covers himself, knocks him down, and promises him the whip and 
the carttail, ‘The Angry Boy is brought in to bully Surly, upon 
whom Ananias, raging against the Spaniard’s “ profane and idolatrous 
breeches," is also set, and he is yot out of the way. Then the male 
partnets begin to think that they have done nearly all they can, when 
enters Claridiana, with the tremendous news for Face that 

His Master has Come Back. 

Ttistruc. Mr. Lovewit is seen outside talking to the neighbours, 
who tell him of the strange crowds that have come to the house, and 
how Jeremy the butler has disappeared. While Lovewit is bewildered, 
‘the other victims come, raging and indignant, and things look bad 
for the Blackfriars firm. But Face is equal to the occasion. He 
bids Subtle and Claridiana pack everything, all the spoil, treasure, 
and valuables, and he will arrange to get them away to Ratcliffe, The 
cheated people, who have now all got their eyes open, have warrant 
for forcing the doors, Face opens them, and demands a few quiet 
words with his master. Him, Jeremy,as we must now call him again, 
conducts into the house. ‘The servant confesses the tricks to whi 
he has been made a party, but points out to his master that there 
capital compensation. He conducts Mz. Lovewit, a lusty 
to the room where poor Mrs, Pliant, the rich widow, is, and 
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JUST now, when the Siamese Twins are exciting the curiosity of the 
West End of London, and half of the most eminent surgeons in London 
and Paris are discussing the question as to whether Mr. Chang and Mr. 
Eng could not casily be sect free from each other by severing the ligature 
which binds them together, the Pall Mail Garette has reminded us of a 





Elisa and Mary Chulkhurst, born in 100 ; died in e154. 


tradition that more than seven hundred years ago there was a pair of 
“Siamese Twins” to be seen at Biddenden, a village ia the charming 
weald of Central Kent, not far from Staplehurst and Tenterden. ‘Through 
the kindness of a resident of Biddenden, we have been favoured with the 
sight of a roughly executed portrait of the “ Biddenden Maids” as they 
are still ‘called by the country people in Mid-Kent, together with such 
facts about them as have been handed down to the present day, It 
appears that, if the local tradition be truc, these maids were called 
* Elica and Mary Chulkhurst,' and that when they first saw the light of 
day at Biddenden, in the year of Grace, 1100, they were joined together, 
both at the hips and also at the shoulders, As Our readers will sec from 
the accompanying sketch, although they have two legs 2 gicee, whey baxe 
Vote Ih, N, 8. 1869. “s 
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A story comes from Wales of a girl lying in @ trance for nine months 
without food. Another tale crops up in which there is a man who has 
‘been asleep for many weeks, Who prepares these marvellous paragraphs? 
‘They are easily donc. ‘Take the file of an old newspaper of fifty years 
ago, and you will find scores of such commodities ; retouch them, give 
them modern gloss, and there they are, sir, ready for use. Less than a 
hundred years ago a provincial newspaper announced that a dragon had 
appeared in the adjacent hill district, and was devouring sheep and 
children by wholesale. The other day we saw an example of provincial 
newspaper competition in the last century, A local bookseller “who had 
not served! an apprenticeship to the art of printing” started a paper in 
‘opposition to the hitherto recognised organ of the district. The esta- 
blished publisher, who had “every right and title to practise the art of 
printing.” appealed against his rival to the public, and rebuked his fellow 
citizen for what he had done. The rival did not retaliate, he dropped his 
paper and apologised! Not long since the Vewrastle Chronicle published 
asa supplement a facsimile of its first paper, published a hundred years 
ago. The publisher received several letters in reply to the advertisements 
‘of the old paper! Here is an odd paragraph from the Worcester Yourwal 
of September 6, 1717. 


cat Bai John Ketch, aling Maxwell, Ets Executioner-General of the 
Mi bee Departed this — ‘at his house in Broad Street, Gilew’s, 








as well in Regar ‘Natural nce, and Great 
Bales ihe te epomanee othe severl Parts is Cae 
able Conversation, The Gross of his Estate, which he eaten 
goes to his surviving son, who at ong sacs 
Gegeoatonsy, Sat Eecddstn fete banoe ohea ucngare 
are. 4 tes for it, among whom we hoar are 3 Thi 2 
Disbanded Foottaen, a broken Change-beoker, and 2 Prize-ightcts 


‘This same paper once postponed publication for two days because there 
was no War news of importance. 


‘Tue precise nature of the actions and influences of light has been a 
puzaling subject, especially since photographers have been enquiring into 
the rationale of the formation of photographie images. It haz been 
argued that luminous effects on sensitive materials are chemical, and, on 
the other hand, it has been urged that tight acts mechanically, Some 
‘entitely novel and singularly beautiful experiments by Professor Tyndall 
favour the latter assumption, The high priest of the Albemarle Street 
Temple of Science has found that a beam of intense light produces a: 
startling commotion among attenuated vapours enclosed in a ylass tube 
‘twisting them into shapes as fantastic and as changeable as Hamlet's 
loud. For instance, a glass cylinder, about 3 feet long and as many 
inches in diameter, was filled with a mixture of common alr and the 
vapour of hydriodic acid, and the powerful beam of an electric lamp was 
directed through it. After a time beautiful coloured clouds formed them~ 
selves, shapcless at first, but developing by degrees into forms of exquisite 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN, 


COPYRIGHT. 


Mu. Urnax,—The important question of “copyright * has often been 
iscussed in your pages, and a recent decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. M, James, in the case of Taylor v. Pillow, must be my apology 
for again directing attention to the subject. In the case to which I refer, 
the plaintiff had purchased the copyright of a song ; and by “copyright,” 
according to the Vice-Chancellor, is meant “the right of printing, or 
vtherwise multiplying, copies.” Some people would have thought that it 
would be an infringement of the law to sell copies of a publication after 
the copyright had been disposed of, This is not so. Although -the 
plaintiff, who had purchased of the defendant the copyright of the song 
im question, attempted to show in evidence that the existing copies were 
included in the sale, and that the defendant subsequently sold such copies, 
of course to the plaintiff's detriment, Vice-Chancellor James held that 
the defendant was not infringing the copyright law by so doing. Accord. 
ing to this ruling, A, being the possessor of a certain copyright work, 
might print as many thousand copies as he chose, dispose ‘of the copy- 
right to. B, and, contemporancously with such disposal, continue selling 
what morally, though not legally, is the property of B, This, L think, is 
‘unfair, and may open up a new way to fraud. Our copyright law is in 
© anomalous a state that any member of Parliament who, having 
mastered the subject, would bring the matter before the Legislature, 
would be doing a great service to literature. —Yours, obediently, 


EL 


“HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE.” 


Mx, Uxpay,—Your modesty, I presume, has prevented you from 
taking credit for the recent change in Court costume. Is glad, however, 
to find accomplished writers in the Mustrated London News and other 
fist-class publications giving you all the credit that is dus to you. It 
cannot but be highly satisfactory, sir, to you as well as to your many old 
friends, to know that the first number of your new series should have 
brought to pass in less than a year that most intelligent reform In Court 
Costume which your contributor, Luke Limner, Boop, 1 1 have reason 


to know that his illustrations have been of considerable ial service. 4 
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But was it not Lond John Manners who began the quotation in his 
speech on the 4th June, 1866, thus >— 


"Ours is a land of settled government, 
A land of old and wide renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly dows 
From precedent to precedent. " 


And Mr. Gladstone, towards the end of his reply, said, “ My noble friend 
the Member for Leicestershire, in his speech delivered to-night, tempts 
me to ground upon which, if I had not heard the words of ‘Tennyson in 
his mouth, I should not have ventured to tread. My noble feiend described 


England as, 





* A and of old and wide renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,'— 


lines taken from the noble dedication and noble address of the Poet 
Laureate to the Queen, My noble friend stopped with those lines, It 
did not suit his purpose to go on; but Mr, Tennyson goes on ; and, in 
his description he adds these lines :-— 


* Anu statesmen at ber council met 
‘Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
“The bounds of freedom wider yet 
By shaping tome august decry 

hich kept her throne wnshaken stil, 

Broad-based apon her people's will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea 5'" 


as reported in the Times, June 5, 1866. 

By-the-by, Mr. Gladstone was searcely accurate in ascribing: the Wes, 
quoted by Lord John Manners, to the dedication to the Queen, though 
his own quotation is from that “noble dedication ;” they occur in the short 
poem entitled “You ask me, why, though ill at case.” 

‘The occasion is my excuse for troubling you. 1 would nov do it un 
necessarily. Believe me, dear Mr. Urban, yours, 


Hudiergyield, March 16. Damon, 
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in the kingdom, while the cricket ground at Beaudesert, over which the 
banner of the merric band of "J. Z." has floated jauntily more than once, 
has been brought into the most perfect condition that diligent care and 
lavish expenditure could produce. His racing career extended over a 
period of thirty-five years, and was attended with a fair amount of success, 
his principal victories being when Sultan won the Cesarewitch in 1855, 
and twice winning the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood with Termagant 
and Baleine, in addition to securing the Goodwood Cup with Rubini, 
by whom he landed a handsome stake. As a sportsman he was justly 
popular, while his generous disposition and impulsive nature, gained 
him the estecm of all with whom he came into contact, He was thrice 
married ; first, ta Eleonora, second daughter of Colonel and Lady Char- 
Jotte Campbell, by whom he had issue: Henry William George, the 
present Marquis, and Constance Henrietta, Countess of Winchelsea ; 
second to Henrietta Maria, fourth daughter of the late Right Hon, Sir 
Charles Bagot, G.C.B., and Lady Harriet Bagot, by whom he had an 
only daughter, Florence Cecilia, the widow of the recently deceased 
Marquis of Hastings ; and thirdly 10 Ellen Jane, daughter of George 
Burnand, Esq. who survives him. ‘The present Marquis was born in 
1821, was M.P. for Staffordshire, is Deputy Lieutenant of and Magistrate 

Staffordshire, and married in ants ‘Sophia, daughter of James Evers- 

1d, Esq, of Denne Park, Horshat 








EARL OF GLASGOW. 


Arren surviving close upon a decade of years beyond the allotted span 
of threescore and ten, James Boyle, K.-T, Baron Boyle of Kelburne, 
Stewarton, Cumbrae, Fenwick, Largs, and Dalry; Viscount Kelburne, 
and Earl of Glasgow in the peerage of Scotland; and Baron Ross, of 
Mawkhead, in the pecrage of the United Kingdom ; Lord-Licatenant and 
SheriffPrincipal of Renfrewshire ; and Deputy-Lieutenant of Buteshire, 
has gone to his rest, amid the profound regrets, not only of those who 
were utble to boast his personal acquaintince, but also of thousands who 
admired the unimpeachable purity of his conduct as a sportsman, and his 
unflinching honesty of purpose, throughout the course of » racing career 
which extended over nearly halfa century. The late carl was born in 
3792, and like the Nestor of racing, chase the navy for his profession, 
but his passion for the sca soon lost its force, and after being pro- 
moted, in due succession, to the grades of lieutenant and commander, 
he quitted the service, His retirement from naval life was signalised by 
fa Jaurich out into all the sports and pursuits congenial to one of his 
‘exuberant disposition, and he devoted himself com amore to field sports, 
‘hunting, racing, and shooting, to the top of his bent. His hospitality 
was unbounded, and the walls of his mansion at Hawkhead nightly rever- 
Derated the echoes of symposia, wherein the late Marquess of Queens- 
berry, Lord Kennedy, Sir James Boswell, Sir John Heron Maxwell, and 
‘Sir William Maawell—as reckless and rollicking a quintet as ever drained 
‘@ bottle or drank & toast—were his boon companions, and there are ws a 
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‘heath which he loved so dearly, and of which he was, until the last, a 
constant frequenter. As senior member of the Jockey Club, his example 
did much to purify the morals of the race-course, and his death, which 
‘occurred at his Scotch estate, Hawkhead, on the 11th of February, will 

almost a national sorrow. He was M.P. for the county of Ayrshire 

1839 to 1843, when he succecded his father, the fourth carl, having 
previously, in 1831, married Georgina, thied daughter of Edward Hay 
Mackenzie, of Cromarty, Inverness. In default of issue, the title passes 
to his half-brother, the Hon. George Frederick Boyle, who is married to a 
daughter of the third Lord Abercrombie. 


SIR H. EDWARDES, K.C.B. 


At Christmas, we heard the news of the death of Major-General Sir 
Herbert B, Edwardes, “The Hero of Mooltan,” at the early age of 49. 
He was a son of the late Rev. Sir John T, Edwardes, and was educated 
at King’s College, London ; he entered the military service of the East 
India Company, and served as aide-de-camp to Lord Gough, in the first 
‘Sikh war, He was present at Moodkee and Sobraon, and in 1846 became 
Resident at Lahore, In the war of 1848-9, together with some loyal Sikh 
‘troops and an irregular force raised by himself, he defeated the army of the 
rebel chief Dewar Moolraj in two pitched battles, taking twelve guns and. 
shutting up the rebels in Mooltan watil a British force arrived to lay 
regular siege to the place. For this service, performed by him when only 
@ Heutenant, he was promoted to the rank of brevet-major, and made a 
‘Companion of the Bath. This gallant affair recommended him so strongly 
to the authorities, that he was chosen to assist in the administration of 
the Punjaub on its annexation. In 1856, he rendered important aid to 
Lord Dalhousie, by effecting an alliance with Dhost Mahomed Khan, the 
wuler of the Afghan nation—an alliance which proved one of the great 
securities of our Eastern Empire during the Indian Mutiny. “A man of 
heroic stamp, a fricnd of the two Lawrences, of Nicholson, and of Robert 
Napier, and of a host of the native princes and chiefs of the Punjaub, he 
has left to England and our Indian Empire the example of great and 
unselfish devotion, and of sincere and unaffected picty.” 


S, LUCAS. 


“Ar the end of November died, at Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 50, Samuel 
Lucas, Esq, M.A. of Queen's College, Oxford. The son of a Bristol 
‘merchant, he was brought up originally for business, but showing a taste 
for learning and literature, he entered, somewhat late in life, at Queen's 
Colleye, Oxford, where he distinguished himself by gaining the * Newdi- 
gate” prize for English verse, and the Chancellor's prize for an English 
estay. Having been called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, he went the 
‘Western Circuit. He, however, preferred the paths of literature to those 
of law, and became extensively connected with the London press. He. 
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surrounded him in the latter years of his life, had the effect of casting 
him into the cold shade of comparative oblivion, 

Alphonse de Lamartine’s life is not difficult to trace ; for his works are 
to a very groat extent full of autobiography, and he lets us more than 
most writers, not merely into the facts of his outward life, but into the 
secrets of his heart and soul, his aspirations, aims, and ambitions. He 
came of a family of good birth and social position, and was born at 
Macon, on the 21st of October, 1799 ; his family name was Prat, but he 
“assumed” the more cuphonic appellation of De Lamartine, after a 
maternal uncle, His father was a major of a cavalry rogiment under 
Louis XVI, and his mother was the daughter of a lady who had been 
governess to some of the princes of the House of Orleans. His family, 
having suffered considerably in the Revolution, retired to Milly; and in 
that pleasant neighbourhood, as he tells us, much of his carly life was 
passed in tranquillity and obscurity. After receiving the rudiments of his 
‘education at home, he was sent to a college at Belley ; and it is to his 
reminiscences of the calm and contemplative life which he spent under 
the good fathers there, that we owe his beautiful episode of “ Jocelyn.” 

Having left college and passed some time at Lyons, we next find 
Lamartine “making the tour of Italy,” after which he returned to Paris 
in the days of the Empire; and here he diversified his severer studies by 
cultivating the acquaintance of the celebrated actor, Talma, and other 
celebrities of the age. 

Revisiting Italy in 1813, he wrote there the greater part of his “ Medi- 
tations,” of which even Talleyrand declared that their then unknown 
author was “the poct of the soul;” and at the fall of the Empire, he 
obtained a commission in the Royal Body Guard of Louis XVIIL. After 
the Hundred Days, however, he left the service ; and in 1820, he had the 
misfortune of losing the first object of his youthful passion, a creole lady 
whom he has immortalised in his poems under the name of Elvi. This 
Joss threw a sad and tender alr over his character and writings; and it 
largely tinged his “ Méditations Postiques,” which he shortly afterwards 
gave to the world—a work by which it was said at the time in France that 
he had pat himself on the same pedestal with Goethe and Byron. The 
success of this literary effort, of which nearly 50,000 copies were sold, 
and which perhaps in some respects was the most brilliant production of 
France since the publication of Chateaubriand’s “ Génie du Christianismne,” 
opened up to its author a diplomatic career. He was appointed attaché 
to the embassy at Florence, and not long after reaching Italy, found a 
second Elvira in a young English lady—a Miss Birch—to whom he was 
soon afterwards married at Chambéry. 

From this date, down to 1825, Alphonse de Lamartine acted as Secre- 
tary to the French Embassy at Naples and in London; and then he 
proceeded to Tuscany as Chargé d'Affaires, About this time he received 
‘alarge accession of property by the death of his uncle ; but his good 
fortune did not avail to tempt him to abandon either his profession as a 
diplomatist, or his cultivation of the Muses. 

His second series of “ Meditations," which he gave to the world in 
1823, displayed a riper and more cultivated genius than the promising: 
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Sl thereat 1845 he openly joined the Liberal opposition. Meantime 
Ivesied himself with the publication of various remarkable writings in 


* Histoire des Girondins,” portions of which had appeared from time to 
time im the public journals, but which was issued from the press ina col- 
lective form, in elght volumes, in 1847. This work, which bas sinee passed 
through several editions, and of which more than one English translation 
is in existence, is known to have had an astonishing effect on French 
‘society, which it fairly stirred to its depths by the terrible drama of which 
‘it revived the memory. At all events, it was the nudest blow struck at 
Guleot’s Government; and it helped in no ordinary degree to disgust the 
French people with the rule of Louis Philippe and of his Minister. There 
‘ean be little doubt, indeed, that it contributed largely to prepare the out- 
‘burst of the Revolution of February, 134%, 

When this Revolution broke out, Lamartine was the man of the crisis, 
During the agitation of the Reform banquets, his courage animated the 
Liberals; and in the actual turmoil of the insurrection of February he 
‘exerted his cloquence in a most memorable manner, both in_ preventing 
any compromise between the Revolution and the Orleans family, and also, 
‘on the other hand, in arresting the progress of the Revolution itsclf to 
‘extreme and violent Issues. In fact, as is remarked bya writer of ourday, 
‘his prudence and eloquence prevented the repetition, in 1848, of thescenes 
which had disgraced the government of Robespierre ; and to him chiefly 
France owed the formation of a temporary Republic, Our readers will 
remember how, at the risk of his own life, Lamartine calmly withstood the 
demands of the insurgents and their leaders, to the effect that the red flag 
should be substituted for the tri-colour as the emblem of the new Republic, 
Elected a member of the Provisional Government, he now became 
Foreign Minister of the Republic ; and in this capacity he exorted himself 
‘to avoid that universal war of revolutionary propagandism and interference 
‘with other countries, which the more advanced revolutionists desired, In 
particular, his spirited and patriotic conduct in crushing the anarchic in- 
surrections of April 16 and May 15, must be regarded by all sensibleand 
‘moderate men as having prevented the greatest of evils. Neither will 
Englishmen or Frenchmen have forgotten how, when the fury of the Revo» 
lution was at its height, in the previous February, he was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the personal safety of the Duchesse d’Oriéans and of 
her fatherless sons, 

But M, de Lamartine’s popularity was short-lived. Although his 
magnanimity, and enthusiasm’had male him the foremost man 
in Paris during the days of February, his subsequent conduct failed to 
sutiofy the instincts or wishes of his countrymen ; andat the general clec- 
on of 1849, he found the popular enthusiasm in his cause so far diminished 
that anly with great difficulty was he returned to the Chamber, though but 
‘afew months before six or seven constituencies had sought in yain the 
honour of having him as their representative. Though nominated for the 
Presidential office along with Louis Napoleon and General Cavaignac, he 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 
URSUS, 


RSUS and “Homo were 
Yast friends. Ursus was 
a main, Hono a wolf 
Their dispositions ‘tal- 
lied. “It was the man 
who had ‘christened the 
wolf; probably he” had 
also chosen “his” owh 
name. Heiving found 
Ursus fit for himself, he 
had found Home fit for 
the beast. Man and 
wolf turned their part 
Hership to account at 
fairs, at village fetes, at 
the corners of streets 
where passers-by throng, 
and out of the need 
which people scem to feel everywhere to listen to idle gossip, and 
to buy quack medicine. The wolf, gentle and courteously sub: 
ordinate, diverted the crowd. It is a pleasant thing to bare the 
Vor. Tl, N.S, 1869, 
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‘century a man ealled Touzel, who imitated the mingled utterances 
‘of men ant animals, and who counterfeited all the crics of beasts, 
wos attached to the person of Bulfon—to serve as a menagerie, 

‘Urous was Sagncious, contradictory, odd, and inclined to singular 
“expositions, which we’ term fables. He had the appearance of be- 
Tieving in them, and this impudence was a part of his humour. He 
Tead people's hands, opened books at random ‘and drew conclusions, 
told fortunes, taught ‘that it is perilous to meet @ black mare, still 
more perilous, a4 you start for a journey, to hear yourself accosted 
‘by one who knows not whither you are going; and he called himselt 
dealer in superstitions. He ured to say: “There is one difference 
‘between me and the Archbishop of Canterbury: T avow what I am." 
‘Hence it was that the archbishop, justly indignant, had him one day 
‘before him’; but Ursus cleverly disarmed his grace by reciting a 
sermon he had composed upon Christmas-day, which the delighted 
archbishop learnt by heart, and delivered from the pufpit as his own. 
Tn Consideration thereof the archbishop pardoned Ursus. 

Aza doctor, Ursis wrought cures by some means or other, He 
fade use of aromatics; he was versed in simples; he made the 
mast of the immense power which lies in a heap of neglected plants, 
such as the hazchcatkin, the white alder, the white briony, the 
wiburntir, the wayfaring-tree, the buckthom, He treated phthisis 
with the sundew; at opportune moments he would use the leaves of 
the sparge, which, plucked at the bottom are a purgative, and plucked 
ft the fop an emetic. He banished sore throat by means of the 
‘vegetable excrescence called Jew's ear. He knew the rush which 
cures the ox, and the mint which cures the horse. He was well 
acquainted with the beauties and virtues of the herb mandragora, 
which, a8 every one knows, is of both sexes. He had many recipes 
He cured bums with the salamander wool, of which, according to 
Pliny, Neto had a napkin. Ursus possessed a retort and a flask; 
he effected transmutations ; he sold panaceas. It was said of him 
that he had once been for a short time in Bedlam; they had done 
‘him the honour to take him for a madman, but had set him free on 
discovering that hé was only a poct. This story was probably not 
true; we have all to submit to some such legends about us. 

"The fact is, Ursus was a bit of 2 savant, 2 man of taste, and an 
old Latin poet. He was learned in two forms; he Hippoctatised 
and ke Pindarised. He could have vied in bombast with Rapin and 
Vida. He could have composed Jesuit tragedies in a style not lees 
friumpliant ‘than that of Father Bouhours. Tt followed from his 
Familiarity with the venerable rhythms and metres of the aucenta, 

mth 
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own way of appreciating clever people, uscd to say, He is an idiot, 
As we have just observed, he at times abused himself; but there 
were times when he also rendered himself justice. One day, in one 
‘of these allocutions addressed to himself, he was heard to cry out, 
“J have studied vegetation in all its mysterics—in the stalk, in the 
‘bud, in the sepal, in the stamen, in the carpel, in the ovule, in the 
spore, in the theca, and in the apothecium. I have thoroughly sifted 
-chromatics, osmosy, and chymosy ; that is to say, the formation of 
colours, of stell, and of taste.” ‘There was something fatuous, 
doubtless, in this certificate which Ursus gave to Ursus; but let 
those who have not thoroughly sifted chromatics, osmosy, and chy« 
mosy cast the first stone at him, 

Fortunately Ursus had never gone into the Low Countries; there 
they would have certainly weighed him, to ascertain whether he was 
of the normal weight, above or below which a man is a sorcerer. In 
Holland this weight was sagely fixed by law. Nothing was simpler 
ormore ingenious. It was a clear test. They put you in a scale, 
and the evidence was conclusive if you broke the equilibrium. Too 
heavy, you were hanged ; too light, you were burned. To this day 
the balance in which sorcerers were weighed may be seen at Qude- 
water; but is now used for weighing cheeses, So much has religion 
degenerated! Ursus would certainly have had a crow to pluck with 
that balance. In his travels he kept away from Holland, and he did 
well. Indeed, it is believed that he never quitted the United 
Kingdom. 

However this was, being very poor and morose, and having made 
the acquaintance of Homo in a wood, a taste for a wandering life 
had come over him. He had taken the wolf into partnership, and 
‘with him had gone forth on the highways, living in the open air the 
great life of chance. He had a great deal of industry and of reserve, 
and great skill in every thing connected with healing operations, re- 
storing the sick to health, and also in working wonders peculiar to 
himself He was considered to be a clever mountebank, and a good 
doctor, As one may imagine, also, he passed for a wizard,—not 
much, indeed, only a little, for it was unwholesome in those days to. 
‘be considered a friend of the devil. ‘To say the truth, Ursus, by his 
passion for pharmacy and his love of plants, was open to suspicion, 
secing that he often went to gather herbs in rough thickets where 
grew Lucifer’s salads, and where, as has been proved by the Couns 
sellor De l'Ancre, there is a risk of meeting in the evening mista 
man who comes out of the earth, “blind of the right eye, barefooted, 
‘Without a cloak, and a sword by his side.” But for the matter of 
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wes Ursus. a per apa il 
ofa lord. 1 eal Se erate 
PB TAE bc cnc peabe vst tien thanrereehedine lash oor 
than they are now. 

‘Not so very much though. 


u. 

‘Homo was no ordinary wolf. From his appetite for medlars and 
potatoes he might have been mistaken for a prairie wolf; from his 
dark hide, fora lycaon; and from his how! prolonged into a bark, 
for x dog of Chili. But no one has yet observed the pupil of a 
Chilian dog's cye sufficiently to enable us to determine whether he 
be not a fox, and Homo was a real wolf, He was five feet long, 
which is a fine length for a wolf even in Lithuania; he was very 
strong; he looked at you askance, which was not his fault ; he had a 
soft tongue, with which he occasionally licked Ursus he had a 
narrow brush of short bristles on his backbone ; and he was Jean with 
the wholesome leanness of 2 forest life. Before he knew Ursus and 
had a carriage to draw, he thought nothing of doing his fifty miles a 
night. Ursus meeting him in a thicket near a stream of running 
water, had conceived a high opinion of him from secing the skill and 
sagacity with which he fished out cray-fish, and welcomed him as an 
honest and genuine Koupara wolf of the kind called crab-eater, 

As a beast for draught-work, Ursus preferred Homo toa donkey, 
He would have felt repugnance to having his hut drawn by an 
ass; he thonght too highly of the ass for that. Moreover, he had 
observed that the ass (a four-legged thinker little understood by men) 
has a habit of cocking his cars uncasily when philosophers talk non- 
sense. In life the ass is a third person between our thoughts and 
ourselves, and actsas a restraint. Asa friend, Ursus preferred Homo 
to a dog, considering that the love of a wolf is more rare, 

“It is for this reason that Homo sufficed for Ursus. Homo was for 
‘Ursus more than a companion, he was an analogue. Ursus used to 
pat the wolf's empty ribs, saying: “I have found the second volume 
of myself!” Again he said, “ When I am dead, any one wishing to 
know me need only study Homo. 1 shall leave behind mea true copy.” 

‘The English law, not very lenient to beasts of the forest, might 
have picked a quarrel with the wolf, and have put him to trouble for 
iis assurance in going freely about the towns; but Homo took 
advantage of the immunity granted by a statute of Edward TV. 
to servants: “ Every servant in attendance on his master is free to. 
come and go.” Besides, a certain relaxation of the law had resulted 
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placed low between. ‘The Marquis, one with pearls and leaves on 
the same level. The Duke, one with strawberry leaves alone—no’ 
pearls. The Royal Duke, a clrclet of crosses and flowers de Iuce- 
‘The Prince of Wales, crown like that of the King, but unclosed. 

“The Duke is 2 most high and most puissant prince, the Marquis: 
and Ear] most noble and puissant lord, the Viscount noble and 
puissant lord, the Baron a trusty lord. ‘The Duke is his Grace ; the 
other Peers their Lordships. Most Aonowradie is higher than rigit 
Aomourable, 

“Lords who are peers are lords in their own right. Lords who 
are not peers are lords by courtesy —there are no real lonls, except- 
ing such ag are peers. 

“The House of Lords is a chamber and a court, Comciliiver ef 
Curia, legislature and court of justice. The Commons, who are the 
people, when ordered to the bar of the Lords, humbly present them- 
selves barcheaded before the peers, who remain covered. The 
Commons send up their bills by forty members, who present the bill 
with three low bows. The Lords send their bills to the Commons 
by & mere clerk. In case of disagreement, the two Houses confer 
im the Painted Chamber, the Peers seated and covered, the Commons 
standing and bareheaded. 

“Peers go to parliament in their coaches in file; the Commons 
do not. Some peers go to Westminster in open fourwheeled chariots 
(en chaites renversies & quatre roucs). The use of these and of coaches 
emblazoned with coats of arms and coronets is allowed only to peers, 
and forms a portion of their dignity, 

“Barons have the same rank as bishops. To be a baron peer of 
England, it is necessary to be in possession of a tenure from the 
King per Barewiam integram, by full barony. ‘The full barony con- 
sists of thirteen knight's fecs and one third part, cach knight's fee 
being of the value of 2o/, sterling, which makes in all 400 marks. 
‘The head of « barony (Capul dtronie) is a castle disposed by inheri- 
tance, as England herself, that is to say, descending to daughters if 
there be no sons, and im that case going to the cldest daughter, 
cateris fliabus aliund? satisfactis. 

“Barons have the degree of Jord: in Saxon, faford; dooce in 
high Latin; Lords in low Latin. The eldest and younger sons of 
‘yiscounts and barons are the first esquires in the kingdom. The 
eklest sons’ of peers take precedence of knights of the garter. The 





* That is to say, the other daughtsrs are provide for as best amny be. (Nos. 
by Ursus om the margin of the wall} 
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where the king is not present; a viscount may have one in his house ; 
“a baron has a cover of assay, which may be held under his cup while 
he drinks. A baroness has the right to have her train bome by a 
man in the presence of a viscountess. 

“ Eighty-six tables, with five hundred dishes, are served every day 
in the royal palace at each meals 

“ Tfa commoner strike a peer, his hand is cut off. 

“ A lord is very nearly a king, « 

“ The king is very nearly a god. 

“ The earth is a lordship. 

“ The English address God as my lord!” 


Opposite this writing was written a second one, in the same 
fashion, which ran thus -— 


“ SATISFACTIONS WHICH MUST SUFFICE THOSE WHO HAVE NOTHING.” 

“ Henry Auverquerque, Earl of Grantham, who sits in the House 
of Lords between the Earl of Jersey and the Earl of Greenwich, has 
a hundred thousand a year, To his lordship belongs the palace of 
Grantham Terrace, built all of marble, and famous for what is called 
the labyrinth of passages,—a curiosity, which contains the scarlet 
corrider in marble of Sarancolin, the brown corridor in lumachel 
marble of Astracan, the white corridor in marble of Lani, the black 
corridor in marble of Alabanda, the grey corridor in marble of Sta- 





* Thiy sentence is probably derived from the following passage in Chaniter- 
Jayne's book, bat in the French version it has suffered some alteration i the pro- 
cess of transition "The magnificent and abundant plenty of the King’s tables 
rath caused amazement in foreigners ; when thoy have been informed. that in 
King Charles 1.’s reign, before the troubles when his Majesty had the purveyance, 
there were dally in his court 86 tables well furnished each meni, whereof the king's 
table hhad 28 dishes, the queen's 24 ; four other tables, 16 dishes each j three other, 
to dishes each ; twelve other had 7 dishes each 5 seventeen other tables had each 
of them 5 dishes ; three other had four each ; thirty-two other tables had each 3 
dighes ; and thirteen other hail each 2 dishes ;—in all about son dishes each meal, 
‘with bread, beer, wine, and all other things necessary, Ail which was provided. 
most by the several purveyors, who, by summons legally and regularly authorised, 
id. receire thave provisions at a moderate price such as had been formally ayreed 
‘upon in the several counties of England,” 

‘The next sentence has been allowed to stand as in the original, but it is pro 
ably based on the following Grom Chamberlayne:—*' The king’s court or house 
where the king resideth, is accounted a place so sacred that if any man presume 
to trike another within the palace where the king’s royal person resideth, and by 
sruch stroke only draw blood, his right hand shall be stricken off, and he committed 
to perpetual imprisonment and fined.” —~TXANSLATOR. 
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_ Robert, Lond Ferrers of Chartly, Bourchier and Lovaine, has in 
Staunton Harold, of which the park is 
planned in the shape of a temple, with a fagade, and in front of the 
Diese ueni Praca. Greet hums’ wh ies hSEAeOn DE WTR 

‘belongs to his lordship. 

Pesta tba eta of orisanepbary, acon Bp cnceny-Ear et Bim 
land, member of His Majesty's Privy Council, possesses Althorp, at 
the entrance of which is & niling with four eae surmounted by 
groups in marble, f 

+S Laurence! Hyde, Earl Z) Rochester, hes in aor Now Park, 
rendered magnificent by its sculptured pinnacles, its; circular lawn 
Delted by trees, and its woodland, at the extremity of which is alittle 
mountain, artistically rounded and surmounted ia Jarge oak, which 
can be seen from afar. 

“ Philip Stanhope, Earl of pene = Brethy Hall in 
‘Dexbyshirc, which has a splendid clock-towery falconries, warrens, 
and very fine sheets of water, long, square, and oval, one of which is 
shaped like a mirror, and has two Jets, which throw the water to 
» “Charles Cornwallis, Baron Cornwallis of Eye, has Broome Hall, 
which is a, palaceiof the fourteenth century. 

» # The most noble Algernon Capel, Viscount, Malden, Earl of 
Essex,has Cashiobury in Hertfordshire, a)seat which has the shape 
ofa: iS H, and which rejoices. sportsmen with abundance of 


Charles, Lord Ossulston, owns Dawley in Mildsem proached 
by Italian gardens, 
oo) James, Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, has, seven oe from London, 
‘Hatfield House, with iss fonr lordly pavilions, its belity in the centre, 
and its grand courtyard of black and white slabs, like that of St 
Germain, ‘This palace, which bas a frontage 27a ft. in length, was 
built in the reign of James 1 by the Lord High Treasurer of Engy 
Tand, the great-grandfather of the present carl, . To be seen there is 
the bed of one of the Countesses of Salisbury + it in of inestimable 
value, made entirely of Brazilian wood, which is a Panacea against 
the bites of serpents, and which is called siliombres, that is to my, 
@ thousand men. On this bed is inscribed, ond soit gui mad y 


pense, 
Ree ce ies Bens Cracn and Holland, is owner of War 
wick Castle, where whole oaks are burnt in the fire-places. 
_ “ In the patish of Sevenoaks, Charles Sackville, Baron Buckhurst, 
Paron Cranfield, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, is owner of Knowle, 
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“The Viscount Boyle of Kinalmeaky, who is Rarl of Cork, in 
Treland, is owner of Burlington House, Piccadilly, with its extensive 
gardens, reaching to the fields outside London; he is also owner of 
Chiswick, where there are nine magnificent lodges; he has also 

which is a new house, by the side of an old palace. 

“ The Duke of Beaufort owns Chelsca, which contains two Gothic 
buildings, and a Florentine one; he has also Badminton, in Glouces- 
tershire, a residence from which a great number of avenues branch 
gut like rays from a star, The most noble and puissant Prince 
Henry, Duke of Beaufort, is also Marquis and Earl of Worcester, 
Faz of Glamorgan, Viscount Grosmont, and Baron Herbert of 
Chepstow, Raglan, and Gower, Baron Beaufort of Caldecott Castle, 
and Baron de Bottetourt. 

“John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, and Marquis of Clare, owns 
Bolsover, with its majestic square keeps; his, also, is Haughton, in 
Nottinghamshire, where a round pyramid, made to imitate the Tower 
of Babel, stands in the centre of a basin of water, 

“ William, Earl of Craven, Viscount Uffington, and Baron Craven 
of Hamstead Marshall, owns in Warwickshire Combe Abbey, where 
is to be scen the finest water-jct in England, and in Berkshire two 
baronies, Hamstead Marshall, on the fagade of which are five Gothic 
lanterns sunk in the wall; and Ashdown Park, which is 4 country 
‘Seat situate at the point of intersection ot cross-roads in a forest, 

‘ Linnmus, Lord Clancharlic, Baron Clancharlie and Hunkerville, 
Marquis of Corleone in Sicily, derives his title from the castle of 
Clanchanlie, built in 912 by Edward the Elder, as a defence against 
the Danes, Besides Hunkerville House, in London, which is a 
patace, he has at Windsor Corleone Lodge, which is another, and 
eight castle wards, one at Burton-on-Trent, with a royalty on the 
carriage of plaster of Paris; then Gumdraith Humble, Moricambe, 
‘Trewardraith, Hell-Kesters (where there is a miraculous well), Phillin- 
more, with its turf bogs, Reculver, near the ancient city Vagniac, 
Vinecaunton, on the Moel-culle Mountain; besides nineteen boroughs 
and villages with reeves, and the whole district of Penneth chase, 
all of which bring his lordship 40,000/, a year. 

“The 372 peers enjoying their dignities under James II. possess 
among them altogether a revenue of 1,272,000%. sterling a year, which 
is the eleventh part of the revenue of England.” 


In the margin, opposite the last name (that of Linnwus, Lord Clan- 
charlie), a note could be read in the handwriting of Ursus: Rebel; 
im exile; houses, and lands, and chattels, sequestrated. It is well, 

Vou IL, N. 3. 1869. ue 
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nose. If Ursus could have had his way, he would have been a 
Caribbee; that being impossible, he preferred to be alone. The 
solitary man is a modified savage, accepted by civilization, He who 
‘wanders most is most alone; hence his continual change of place, 
‘To remain anywhere long, suffocated him with the sense of being 
tamed. He passed his life in passing on his way. The sight of 
towns increased his taste for brambles, thickets, thorns, and holes in 
the rock. His home was the forest. He did not feel himself much 
out of his element in the murmur of crowded streets, which is like 
enough to the bluster of trees, The crowd, to some extent, satisfies 
‘our taste for the desert, What he disliked in his van was its having 
a door and windows, and thus resembling a house. He would have 
realised his ideal, had he been able to put a cave on four wheels and 
travel in a den. 

He did not smile, as we have already said, but he used to laugh 
sometimes, indeed frequently. His was a bitter laugh, ‘There is con- 
sent in a smile, while a laugh is often a refusal. 

His great business was to hate the human race, He was implac- 
able in that hate. Having made it clear that human life is a dreadful 
thing; having observed the superposition of evils, kings on the 
people, war on kings, the plague on war, farnine on the plague, folly 
‘on everything ; having proved a certain measure of chastisement in 
the mere fact of existence ; having recognised that death is a deli- 
yerance, when they brought him a sick man he cured him; he had 
cordials and beverages to prolong the lives of the old. He put lame 
cripples on their legs again, and hurled this sarcasm at them, “ There 
you are om your paws once more, may you walk long in this valley of 
tears!" When be saw a poor man dying of hunger, he gave him all 
the pence he had about him, growling out, * Live, wretched fellow t 
eat; lasta long time! Tt ix not T who would shorten your penal 
servitude.” After which, he would rub his hands and say, “I do 
men all the harm I can." 

” Passérs-by could, through the little window at the back, read on 
the ceiling of the van these words, written within, but visible from 
without, inscribed with charcoal, in big letters,— 


URSUS, PHILOSOPHER. 


wee 
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a curious variety of civilization. A tiger making pretty mowes, 
Madame de Sevigné minces on the subject of the faggot and the 
wheel. This century traded a good deal in children. Flattering 
historians have concealed the sore, but have divulged the remedy, 
‘Vincent de Paul. 

Tn order that 2 human toy should succeed, he must be taken carly. 
‘The dwasf must be fashioned when young, We play with childhood. 
But a well formed child is not very amusing; a hunchback is betrer fun. 

Hence grew an art, There were trainers who took aman and 
made him an abortion; they took a face and made a muzzle; they 
‘stunted growth ; they kneaded the face. The artificial production 
of teratological cases had its rules. It was quite a science; what 
‘one can imagine as the antithesis of orthopedy. ‘There where God 
had put a look, this art put a squint. There where God had made 
‘harmony, they made discord. There where God had made the 
perfect picture, they re-established the sketch; and, in the eyes of 
connoisseurs, it was the sketch which was perftet: They also debased 
animals: they invented picbald horses. Turenne rode a picbald 
horse. In our own days do they not dye dogs blue and green? 
‘Nature is our canvas. Man has always wished to add something to 
God's work. Man retouches creation, sometimes for better, same~ 
times for worse, The Court buffoon was nothing bat an attempt to 
lead back man to the monkey, It was a progress the wrong way, 
A masterpiece in retrogression. At the same time they tried to 
tmake a man of the monkey. Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland and 
Countess of Southampton, had a marmoset for a page. Frances 
Sutton, Baroness Dudley, eighth peeress in the bench of barons, had 
tea served by a baboon clad in gold brocade, which her Isdyship 
called My Black. Catherine Sedley, Countess of Dorchester, used 
to go and take her scat in Parliament in a coach with armorial 
Dearings, behind which stood, their muzzles stuck up in the air, three 
Cape monkeys in grand livery. A Duchess of Medina-Celi, whose 
toilette Cardinal Pole witnessed, had her stockings put on by an 
ourang-outang. ‘These monkeys raised in the scale were a counter- 
poise to men brutalised and bestialised. This promiscuousness of 
aman and beast, desired by the great, was expecially prominent in the 
ease of the dwarf and the dog. ‘The dwarf never quitted the dog, 
which was always bigger than himself, ‘The dog was the pair of the 
dwarf; it was as if they were coupled with a collar, "This fuxta- 
position is authenticated by a mass of domestic records; notably 
by the portrait of Jeffrey Hudson, dwarf of Henrietta, of France, 
daughter of Henri Quatre, and wife of Charles I. 
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‘These fashions have passed away; but not so much, perhaps, as 
‘one might imagine, Now-e-days, courticrs slightly modify their into- 
nation in clucking to please their masters. More than one picks up 
from the ground—we will not say from the mud—what he eats. 

Tt is very fortunate that kings cannot er. Hence their contradic. 
tions never perplex us. In approving always, one is sure to be always 
right—which is pleasant, Louis XIV, would not have tiked to see at 
Versailles either an officer acting the cock, or a prince acting the 
turkey. That which raised the royal and imperial dignity in England 
‘and Russia would have seemed to Louis the Great incompatible with 
‘the crown of St, Louis, We know what his displeasure was when 
Madame Henriette forget herself so far as to see a hen in a dream— 
which was, indeed, a grave breach of good manners in a lady of the 
court. When one is of the court, one should not dreamy of the court- 
yard. Bossuet, it may be remembered, was nearly as scandalised as 
‘Louis XIV. 

Iv. 

‘Tae commerce in children in the seventeenth century, as we have 
‘explained, was connected with a trade, The Comprachicos engaged 
in the commerce, and carried on the trade, They bought children, 
worked a little on the mw material, and re-sold them afterwards, 

‘The vendors were of all kinds: from the wretched father, getting 
‘rid of his family, to the master, utilising his stud of slaves. ‘The sale 
of men was a simple matter. In our own time we have had fighting 
to maintain this right. We recal that it is less than a century ago 
since the Elector of Hesse sold his subjects to the King of England, 
who required men to be killed in America. He went to the Elector 
‘of Hesse as we go to the butcher to buy meat. The Elector had food 
for powder in stock, and hung up his subjects in his shop. Come 
‘buy, it is for sale. In England, under Jefferies, after the tragical 
episode of Monmouth, there were many lords and gentlemen be- 
headed and quartered. These condemned men left wives and 
daughters, widows and orphans, whom James II. gave to the queen, 
his wife. ‘The queen sold these ladies. They were needed in the 
colonies ; and her Gracious Majesty made rather a good business out 
ofthem. The young sold dear, We may imagine, with the uneasy 
feeling which a complicated scandal arouses, that probably some old 
duchesses were thrown in cheap. 

‘The Comprachicos were also called the’Cheylas, « Hindoo word, 
which conveys the image of harrying a nest. 

For a long time the Comprachicos only partially concealed them- 
selves. There is sometimes in the social order a favouring, shadow 
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printing, artillery, aérostation, chloroform, Only the discovery, which 
in Europe at once takes life and birth, and becomes a prodigy and a 
wonder, remains a chrysalis in China, and is preserved in a deathlike 
state. China is a museum of embryos. 
~ Since we are in China let us remain there a moment ta observe 
a peculiarity. In China, from time immemorial, they have possessed 
‘2 certain refinement of industry and art, It is the art of moulding a 
living man. ‘They take a child, two or three years old, put him in 2 
porcelain vase, more or less grotesque, which is made without top or 
bottom to allow egress for the head and feet. During the day the 
vase is set upright, and at night is laid down to allow the child to 
sleep. Thus the child thickens without growing taller, filling up 
with his compressed flesh and distorted bones the reliefs in the vase. 
‘This development in a bottle continues many years. At x given time 
it becomes irreparable. When they consider that this is accomplished, 
and the monster mace, they break the vase. The child comes out 
—and, behold, there is a man in the shape of a mug! 

Tt was convenient; by ordering your dwarf betimes you were able 
to have it of any shape you wished. 


v. 

JAses IT, tolerated the Comprachicos for the good reason that he 
made use of them ; at least he happened to do so more than once. 
We do not always disdain to use what we despise. ‘This low trade; 
an excellent expedient sometimes for the higher one which is called 
state policy, was willingly left ina miserable state, but was not per 
secuted. There was no surveillance, but a certain amount of atten- 
tion. Thus much might be useful—the law closed one eye, the king 
opened the other, Sometimes the king went so far as to avow his 
complicity. ‘These are audacities of monarchical terrorism. ‘The 
disfigured one was marked with the fleur-de-lys; they took from him 
the mark of God, they put on him the mark of the king. Jacob 
Astley, knight and baronct, lord of Melton Constable, in the county 
of Norfolk, had in his family a child who had been sold, and upon 
whose forehead the dealer had imprinted a fleurde-lys with a hot 
iron, In certain cases if it was held desirable to verify for any 
reason the royal origin of the new position made for the child, they 
used these means, England has always done us the honour to 
utilise, for her personal service, the fleunde-lys, 

‘The Comprachicos, allowing for the shade which separates a trade 
from fanaticism, were analogous to the Stranglers of India. They 
lived among themselves in gangs, and to facilitate their progress, 
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affected somewhat of the Merry-Andrew. They encamped here and 
there, but they were grave and religious, bearing no affinity to other 
nomads, and incapable of theft. The people for a long time wrongly 
confounded them with the Moors of Spain and the Moors of China. 
The Moors of Spain were coiners of false money, the Moors of China 
were mere thieves. There was nothing of that sort about the Com- 
prachicos ; they were honest folk. Whatever you may think of them, 
they were sometimes sincerely scrupulous. ‘They pushed open a 
door, entered, bargained for a child, paid, and departed. All was 
done with propriety. 

They were of all countries. Under the name of Comprachicos 
fraternised English, French, Castilians, Germans, Italians. A unity 
of idea, a unity of superstition, the pursuit of the same calling, make 
such fusions. In this fraternity of vagabonds, those of the Medi- 
terranean seaboard represented the East, those of the Atlantic sea- 
board represented the West. Swarms of Basques conversed with 
swarms of Irishmen. The Basque and the Irishman understand 
each other, they speak the old Punic jargon; add to this the inti- 
mate relations of Catholic Ireland with Catholic Spain—relations 
such that they terminated by bringing to the gallows in London one 
almost King of Ireland, the Cambrian Lord de Brany ; from which 
resulted the conquest of the county of Leitrim. 

The Comprachicos were rather a fellowship than a tribe ; rathera 
residuum than a fellowship. It was all the rif-raff of the universe, 
having for their trade a crime. It was a sort of harlequin people, all 
composed of rags. To recruit a man was to sew on a tatter. 

To wander was the Comprachicos’ law of existence—to appear 
and disappear. What is barely tolerated cannot take root. Even in 
the kingdoms where their business supplied the courts, and, on occa- 
sions, served as an auxiliary to the royal power, they were now and 
then suddenly ill-treated. Kings made use of their art, and sent the 
artists to the galleys. These inconsistencies belong to the ebb and 
flow of royal caprice. “For such is our pleasure.” 

A rolling stone and a roving trade gather no moss. The Compri- 
chicos were poor. They might have said with the lean and ragged 
witch who, when she saw them lighting the torch at the stake, observed, 
“Le jeu n’en vaut pas la chandelle.” It is possible, nay probable, 
their chiefs remaining unknown, that the wholesale contractors in the 
trade were rich. After the lapse of two centuries, it would be difficult 
to throw any light on this point. 

It was, as we have said, a fellowship. Wad its lows, its oaths, its 

formulas—it had almost its cabala, Anyone now-e-day woking, 8 
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‘know all about the Comprachieos, need’ only go into Biscaya or 
Galicia; as there were many Basques among them, it is in those 
‘mountains one hears their history. To this day the Comprachicos 
are spoken of at Oyarzun, at Urbistondo, at Leso, at Astigarmga. 

nino, gue rey @ lamar al Comprachites-—Take care, child, 
or I'll call the Comprachicos,—is, in this country the cry with which 
mothers frighten their children, 

‘The Comprachicos, like the Zigeuner and the Gipsies, appointed 
places for periodical meetings. From time to time their leaders con- 
ferred together, In the seventeenth century they had four principal 
points of rendezvous. One in Spain, the Pass of Pancorbo; one in 
Germany, the glade called the Wicked Woman, near Dickirsch, where 
there are two chigmatic bas reliefs, representing 1 woman with a 
head and a man without one ; one in France, the hill where was the 
colossal statue of Massuela-Promesse in the old sacred wood of Borvo 
‘Tomona, sear Bourbonne les Bains; one in England, behind the garden 
wallofWilliazn Challoncr,Squire of Gisborough in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
behind the square tower and the great wing which is entered by an 
arched door, i 


‘Tue laws against vagabonds have always been very rigorous in 
England. England, in her Gothic legislation, seemed to be inspired 
with this principle, Homo errans fera erramte pejor, One of the 
special statutes classifies the man without a home as “more dan- 
gerous than the asp, dragon, lynx, or basilisk" (azrocior axpide, dra- 
cent, iynet, a basilice), England for a long time troubled herself as 
mach concerning the gipsies, of which she wished to be rid, as about 
‘the wolves of which she had been cleared. In that the 
differed from the Irishman, who prayed to the saints for the health of 
‘the wolf, and called him my godfather, 

English law, nevertheless, in the same way as (we have just seen) 
it tolerated the wolf tamed, domesticated, and become in some sorta 
dog, tolerated the regular vagabond, become in some sort a subject. 
‘It did not trouble itself about either the mountebank or the travel 
Ting barber, or the quack doctor, or the pedlar, or the openair 
scholar,'as long as they had a trade to live by. Further than this, 
and with these exceptions, the description of freedom which exists 
in the wanderer terrified the law. A tramp was a possible public 
enemy, ‘That modem thing; the lounger, was then unknown ; that 


none can define, was sufficient reason that society should take a man 
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confiscation ; the transfer of titles to favourites was simplified. The 
Comprachicos were, moreover, very discreet, and very taciturn. They 
bound themselves to silence, and kept their word, which is necessary 
in affairs of state, There was scarcely an exarnple of their having 
betrayed the secrets of the king, ‘This was, it is true, for their inte- 
rest; and if the king had lost confidence in them, they would have 
been in great danger. They were thus of use in a political point of 
view. Moreover, these artists furnished singers for the Holy Father. 
‘The Comprachicos were useful for the Miserere of Allegri. They 
‘were particularly devoted to Mary. All this pleased the papistry. ot 
the Stuarts. James II. could not be hostile to these holy men, who 
pushed their devotion to the Virgin to the extent of manufacturing 
eunucht. In 1688 there was a change of dynasty in England, 
Orange supplanted Stuart William IIL replaced James II, 
James TT. went away to-dic in exile, where miracles were performed 
on his tomb, and where his relics cured the Bishop of Autun of 
fistula—a worthy recompense of the Christian virtues of the prince. 
William, having neither the same ideas nor the same practices as 
James, was severe to the Comprachicos, He did his best to crush 
out the vermin, 

A statute of the early part of William and Mary's reign hit the 
association of child buyers hard. It was as the blow of a club to the 
‘Comprachicos, who were from that time pulverised. By the terms of 
this statute those men of the gang, taken and duly convicted, were to 
be branded with a red-hot iron, imprinting R on the shoulder, sign> 
fying rogue ; on the left hand T, signifying thief; aad on the right 
hand M, signifying man-slayer, 

‘The chiefs, supposed to be rich, although beggars:4s sppeacanes, 
were punished in the cu/Mistriyiwn—that is, the pillory, and branded 
om the forchead with a P, besides having their properties confiscated, - 
and the trees in their woods rooted up. ‘Those who did not inform 
against the Comprachicos were to be punished by confiscation and 
perpetual imprisonment, as for the crime of misprision. As for the 
women found among these men, they were to suffer the cucking- 
stool—this is a tumbrel, the name of which, composed of the French 
word coguine, and the English word séoo/, signifies a scold’s chair, 
English law being endowed with strange longevity, this punishment 
still exists in English legislation for quarrelsome women, The cuck~ 
‘ing-stool is over a river or a pond, the woman seated on 
‘it. The chair is allowed to drop into the water, and then pulled out: 
Pils! Soping of; the woman, is repeated three times, “to (cool are 
anger,” says the commentator, Chamberlayne. 
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should say the night rises, for it is from the earth obscurity comes. 
‘Te was already. night at the bottom of the cliff; it was still day at 





top. Anyone who approached the vessel’s moorings would have re- 
cognised a Biscayan hooker, 

‘The sun, concealed all day by the mist, had Just set. ‘There was 
beginning to be felt that deep and sombrous melancholy which is, 
as it were, the anxiety for the absent sun. With no wind from the 
sea, the water of the creek was calm. 

‘This was, especially in winter, a lucky exception. Almost all the 
Portland creeks have sand-bars; and in heavy weather the sca 
‘becomes very rough, and, to pass in safety, much skill and practice 
‘are necessary, These little ports (ports more in appearance than fact) 
‘are of small advantage. It is hazardous to enter them, and fearful 
to leave them, On this evening, for a wonder, there was’no danger, 

‘The Biscayan hooker is of an ancient model, now fallen into dis. 
use. This hooker, which has done service even in the navy, was 
stoutly built in its hull; a boat in size, a ship in strength. It figured 
in the Armada, Sometimes the warhooker attained to a high 
tonnage; thus the Great Griffin, bearing 1 captain's flag, and com- 
manded by Lopez de Medina, measured six hundred and fifty 
good tons, and carried forty guns. But the merchant and contraband 
hookers were very feeble specimens. Seafolk held them at their 
true value, and esteemed the model a very sorry one. The rigging 
‘of the hooker was made of hemp, sometimes with wire inside, which, 
probably, was intended a4 a means, however unscientific, of obtaining 
indications, in the case of magnetic tension. The lightness of this 
rigging did not exclude the use of heavy tackle, the sheers of the 
Spanish galicon, and the cameli of the Roman triremes, The helm 
was very long, which gives the advantage of a long arm of leverage, 
Dut the disadvantage of a small arc of effort. Two wheels in two 
‘pulleys at the end of the rudder corrected this defect, and compen- 
sated, to some extent, for the loss of strength. ‘The compass was 
‘well housed inva case perfectly square, and well-balanced by its two 
‘copper frames pliced horizontally, one in the other, on little bolts, as 
in Cardan’s lamps. There was science and cunning in the construc 
tion of the hooker, but it was ignorant science and barbarous 

‘The hooker was primitive, just like the pream and the 
canoe ; was kindred to the pram for stability, and to the canoe for 

‘swiftness, and like all vessels born of the instinct of the pirate an 
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close bays of the Asturias (which are little more than enclosed basins, 
as Pasages, for instance), and also freely out at sea. It could sil 
round a lake, and sail round the. world—strange vessel with two 
objects, good for a pond and good for a storm. The hooker is 
among vessels what the wagtail is among birds, one of the smallet 
and one of the boldest. The wagtail perching on a reed, scarcely 
bends it, and, flying away, crosses the ocean. 

The hookers, even to the poorest, were gilt and painted. Tattoo 
ing is part of the genius of those charming people who are in some 
degree savages. The sublime colouring of their mountains, variegated 
by snows and meadows, reveals to them the rugged spell which 
ornament possesses in itself. They are poverty-stricken and magu- 
ficent ; they put coats-of-arms on their cottages ; they have large 
asses, which they bedizen with bells, and large oxen, on which they 
put head-dresses of feathers. Their coaches, which you can hea 
grinding the wheels two leagues off, are illuminated, carved, and 
hung with ribands. A cobbler has a bas-relief on his door; it is only 
St Crispin, and an old shoe; but it is in stone. They trim ther 
leathern jackets with lace. They do not mend their rags, but they 
embroider them. Vivacity profound and superb! The Basques are 
like the Greeks, children of the sun; while the Valencian drapes 
himself, bare and sad, in his russet woollen rug, with a hole to pass 
his head through, the natives of Galicia and Biscay have the delight 
of fine linen shirts, bleached in the dew. Their thresholds and 
their windows teem with faces fair and fresh, laughing under garlands 
of maize ; a joyous and proud serenity shines out in their ingenuous 
arts, in their trades, in their customs, in the dress of their maidens, 
in their songs. The mountain, that colossal ruin, is all aglow in 
Biscay: the sun's rays go in and out of every break. The wild 
Jaizquivel is full of Idylls. Biscay is Pyrenean grace as Savoy is 
‘Alpine grace. The dangerous bays,—the neighbours of St. Sebastian, 
Leso, and Fontarabia,—with storms, with clouds, with spray fiying 
over the capes, with the rages of the waves and the winds, with 
terror, with uproar, mingle boat-women crowned with roses. He 
who has seen the Basque country wishes to see it again. It is the 
blessed land. ‘Two harvests a year; villages resonant and gay; 2 
stately poverty ; all Sunday the sound of guitars, dancing, castanets, 
love-making ; houses clean and bright; storks in the belfries. 

Let us return to Portland—that rugged mountain in the sea. 

The peninsula of Portland, looked at geometrically, presents the 
appearance of a bird's head, of which the Will is tamed towards the 

ocean, the back of the head towards W eymoutn the isiummaaoret- 
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Portland, greatlyto the ‘sacrifice of its wildness, exists now but 
fortrade: The coasts of Portland were-dliscovered ‘by quirrymen and 
plasterers towards: the middle of the seventeenth century, Since 
that periodywhat is called Roman eement hae been mide of the 
Portland stone—a useful industry, enriching: the’ district; and dis- 
Sguring the bay, Two hundred» years ago’ these coasts were eaten 
away as 2 cliff; today, 9/2 quarry. The pick bites meanly, the 
qmave grandly; hencea diminution of beauty, ‘To the magnificent 





wavagesofi the ocean have succeeded the measured strokes of men. 
‘hese metsured! etrdkes* have worked away the creek where ‘the 
‘Biseay) hooker! wasmocred) To find any vestige of the litte 
‘anchorage; now destroyed, the castern side of the peninsula shoukl 
(be'searched;:towards the point/beyond Folly Pierand Dirdle Pier, 
heyond even Wakeham, between the place called Church Hope and 
the place called Southwell. 

‘The creek, walled im on all sides by precipices ‘higher than its 
swidth, was’ minute by.minute more overshadowed by evening. The 
misty gloom)usual at twilight, became thicker ; it-was Tike a growth 
of darkness: ate the bottom of arwell. |The opening of the creek 


4Et 
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level of the sea; and in front might be perceived the hook-iron, 
loaded with all kinds of hooks and harpoons, destined for the Green- 
land shark, the picked dog-fsh, and the spinous shark, as well as the 
nets to pick up the basking shark, 

Except a few other craft, all swept into’ the same comer, the eye 
met nothing living on the vast horizon of Portland. Not a house, 
not a ship. The coast in those days was not inhabited, and the 
roads, at that season, were not safe. 

Whatever may have been the appearance of the weather, the 
‘beings who were going to sail away in the Biscayan urca, pressed on 
the hour of departure all the same. ‘They formed a busy and eon- 
fased group, in rapid movement on the shore. To distinguish one 
from another was difficult ; impossible to tell whether they were old 
or young, The indistinctness of evening intermixed and blurred 
them ; the mask of shadow was over their faces. They were 
sithonattes inthe night. There were eight of them, and’ probably 
there were among them one or two women, hard to recognise 
tinder the rags and tatters in which the group was attired — vest- 
iments which were no longer a man’s nor a woman's Rags have 
no sex. 

A smaller shadow, flitting to and fro among the larger ones, indi- 
cated either a dwarf or a child, 

Tt was a child, 


CHAPTER IL 
LEFT ALONE. 


‘Tes is what an observer close at hand might have noted. 

All wore long cloaks, tora and patched, but covering them, and at 
need concealing them up to the eyes ; useful alike against the north 
wind and curiosity. ‘They moved with ease under these cloaks. ‘The 
greater number wore a handkerchief rolled round the head, « sort of 
vudiment which marks the commencement of the turban in Spain. 
‘This headdress was nothing unusual in England. At this time the 
South was in fashion in the North ; perhaps this was connected with 
the fact that the North was beating the South. It conquered and 
admired. After the defeat of the Armada, Castilian was considered 
ia the halls of Elizabeth to be elegant court jargon. To speak 
‘English in the palace of the Queen of England was almost an impro- 
priety. Partially to adopt the manners of those upon whom we 
impose our laws is the style of the conquering barbarian towards 


conquered civilisation, ‘The Tartar contemplates and) imitates “a 
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“Under the bowsprit the cutwater, long, curved, and'sharp, came 
oapin front like the hor of a crescent. At the top of the cut-water, 
and at: the: fect of the’Virgin, a: kneeling angel, with folded wings, 
Jeaned her back against the stem, and looked through a spyglass at 
thevhorizon, ‘The angel was gilded like Our Lady, In the cut 
water'were holes and openings to let the waves pass’ through, which 
afforded an opportunity for gilding and arebesques. 

Under the figure of the Virgin -was written, in gilt capitals, the 
word Mofutina—the name of the vessel, not to be read just now on 
account of the darkness. 

Amid the confusion of departure: there was thrown down in 
disorder, at the foot of the cliff, the cargo which the voyagers were 
tovtake: with them, and which, by means of « plank, serving as a 
bridge across-was-being passed rapidly from the shore to the boat. 
Bags of biscuit, acask of stock fish, a case of portable soup, three 
barrelsone of fresh water, one of malt, one of tar—four or five 
boules: of ale, an old portmanteau buckled up: by straps, trunks, 
boxes, « ball of tow for torches and signals. Such was the cargo. 
‘These mgged people had valises, which seemed to indicate a roving 
life. Wandering rascals are obliged to own something; at times 
they would prefer to fly away like birds, but they cannot do so 
without abandoning the means of carning a livelihood. They of 
necessity possess boxes of tools, and instruments of labour, whatever 
their errant trade may be. These of whom we speak were dragging 
their baggage with them, an encumbrance on more than one occasion. 

“Tt could not have been easy to bring these moveables to the 
Dottom of the cliff. ‘This, however, revealed the intention of a 
definite departure. 

No time was lost; there was one continued passing to and fro, 
from-the shore to-the-vessel, and from.the vessel to the shore; exch 
one took his share of the work; one carried a bag, another a chest. 
‘Those amidst the promiscuous company who were possibly or 
probably women, worked like the rest. They overloaded cven the 
child, 


‘It was doubtful if the child’s father or mother were in the group; 
no sign of life was vouchsafed him. They made him work, nothing 
more, He appeared not a child in a family, but a slave in a tribe, 
‘He waited on every one, and no one spoke to him. 

‘However, he made haste, and, like the others of this mysterious 
troop, he seemed to have but one thought—to embark as quickly ax 
possible, Did he know why? Probably not; he hurried mechani 
cally, because he saw the others hurry, 





May-Day. 


HETHER or no there has been any permanent 
change for the worse in the English climate, and 
whether or no the spring is later than it was wont to 
‘be in the good old times, may be moot points, For 
the credit of most English poets, and of not a few English essayists, it 
is tobe hoped that the seasons are really a littlclater than of yore. If 
not, poetical fervour has most decidedly got the better of poetical 
veracity, and the delights and beauties of an ideal May-day have 
been sung after a purely conventional fashion by a succession of 
elusive versifiers, 

According to the poets and essayists above mentioned, it is always 
“fine on May-day ; likewise (and ‘this is a peculiarity the first of May 
has in common with the orthodox Christmas) it is always merry. ‘The 
birds, no doubt, aware of the importance of the occasion, sing their 
best and clearest ; flowers bedeck the mead, the lads and lasses foot it 
gaily on the villagegreen, the while the elders sit around and recal 
the pleasures of the bygone days when they, too, were young, The 
cuckoo then on every tree hails the sweet spring, the summer is 
i-cumen in, and beneath a bower of sweetest hawthorn blossoms sits 
the beautiful Queen of the May, admired but not envied—such is the 
guileless rustic nature—by the less appreciated sisters of the hamlet. 
Lubin and Colin sing in alternate strains the pleasures of the spring, 
and the calm, bright Mayday passes away in sportive merriment 
and innocent glee. Charming picture! but unfortunately, however 
‘it might have been in the old days, scarcely a correct description of 
the festival in the present era. Tt is very probably a wet day on the 
first of May; snow may even be met with occasionally, and a good, 
hard, vicious north-cast wind very frequently accompanies the pro- 
gress of the cuckoo, If the birds sing at all, they do so as if under 
protest, and the few flowers that lurk disconsolately in the hedge- 
rows, and under sheltering banks, shrink from the eager blast, and 
are as little ornamental as may be. As for the village-green, the 
geese, and ducks, and the tinker’s old donkey have it all to them- 
selves. ‘The lads and lasses foot it no longer on the village-green. 
At is not sufficiently genteel. The farmer's daughter is a young lady, 
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has very probably finished her education in Paris, has a piano, 
studies the fashions, and dances only to the genteelest of tunes. The 
farmer’s son reads, and is a bit of a chemist; he has no time 
to devote to the village-green. The servants would turn-up their 
noses at it, even if the weather were propitious, and the lower class 
of farm hands appear to be incapable of any rational enjoyment 
whatever. The old folks wisely keep their rheumatic joints out of 
the wind, while Colin and Lubin improve the shining hours at the 
beershop over the way. 

The truth appears to be that, as regards outdoor. celebrations and 
festivities, the character of the English people has certainly changed. 
The lower middle class has stiffened into gentility, and the people” 
appear to be quite lost and helpless when ‘they tum out, in their 
thousands, on the great holidays. And it must be frankly confessed 
of this portion of the British public, that they do, of a truth, take 
their pleasure, “moult tristement.” Consider Hampstead Heath on 
Good Friday or Easter Monday. Nothing is provided here for the 
public entertainment, and the crowd has to amuse itself Its aimless, 
feeble attempts are something painful. Presumably the people are 
enjoying themselves—they would probably go away if they found it 
dull—but their notions of enjoyment are, to say the least, singular. 
A few of the younger holiday-makers ride about on donkeys. Here 
and there kiss-in-the-ring goes on, but the great mass of the people 
seem to think they have done enough if they:adorn themselves with 
foolish and incongruous coloured-paper feathers and streamers, and 
wander about in a dusty cloud in the open space opposite Jack 
Straw’s Castle. The only creature who seems thoroughly to enjoy 
himself is the rough. ‘This disgrace to our civilisation, who with his 
filthy blasphemies and his brutal horse-play, makes many of the beau- 
tiful public resorts about London almost impossible for decent people, 
rushes shrieking and yelling here and there, and, at the expense of 
the decent and orderly, gratifies his taste fora “lark.” It is a lark, it 
would seem, to rush, in organised bodies of a dozen or more, through 
the thick of a quiet and inoffensive crowd, scattering it in all directions; 
it is a lark to knock off the hat of an inoffensive bystander, as it were 
by accident, and then to make a football of it. To tread wilfully ona 
respectable young woman’s dress, and to tear it to shreds, is a great 
lark ; and to persecute quiet girls with the coarsest and most brutal 
blackguardism, appears to be another. At any rate, I saw all these 
jocose proceedings going on in all directions on Good Friday. It 
was curious to note that the more respectable portion of the holiday- 

makers appeared to accept the roughs as a necesary, i Saagrenie, 
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elementin the day's proceedings, It did not seem to occur to then 
that they might, if they chose, protect themselves, 

The rough has, near London at least, killed the harmless games 
and.-pretty customs’ of May-day, and if, here and there, they still 
surviveysitvis with diminished glories Further afield, “railways, 
penny!newspapcrs, and the march of intellect have been too much 
for the simple old country sports. ‘The Robin Hood pageants 
arty itis to berfeared, extinct. The quaint dance no. more circles 
round: Maid Marian. ‘The dragon, with open mouth and:portentous. 
claws, has\ ceased to terrify the village children. Much, the miller, 
nolonger flourishes the bladder full of dried peas, and, except ocor- 
sionally im: aspantomime, the mummers are seen ono more, It is 
easier to note the decline of old customs and the gradual decay of 
time-honoured traditions, than to be able tovsay how far it is well to 
regret them. Many old: customs: have. outlived their time and can 
well be spared, but it is: impossible» to »think of the gradual but 
certain extinction of these simple rural pastimes without sorrow. It 
ig unavoidable that, with the progress of civilization, the people 
should become less and less contented with the humble pleasures 
that satisfied their fathers. The pastoral and the picturesque are 
necessarily the first victims of the utilitarian and the practical, But 
we can ill spare the May Queen, although we have the consolation 
ofyknowing, that in the touching music. ofthe Laureate's verse her 
memory, at least, will be kept green for ever. 

Washington Irving, witlg that delightful affection for old Engtish 
customs which is so marked, and so pleasant, afeatare in American 
literature, lamented long ago the decay of the observancesof May 
day. A may-pole at Chester sets him moralising, and he says: 
“ Litle is heard of May-day at present, except from the lamentation 
of authors, who sigh after it from among the brick walls of the 

” ‘ 


At is precisely from among the brick walls of the city, and) espe- 
cially of our City, that such lamentations should issue; for London, 
was the great home of May-day celebrations, London boasted many 
‘may-poles ; and, although it scems odd in these days, Cornhill was 
thesite of one of the most famous of these. ‘The may-poleof St. 
Andrew Undershatt, “ the great shaft of Cornhill,” stood for many a 
day; and the city folk around it hailed the advent of spring with as 
much pleasure and mirth as heralded it in villages remote from the 
busy town, There was “a goodly may-pole in Fenchurch street," too. 
High jinks were the fashion in the City in those days, and people did 
not hesitate to take their out-door pleasure sociably and simply; and 
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tastic toes, ‘They are more able-bodied than graceful; and the thick, 
stout boots that encase their feet and sturdy ankles are scarcely 
adapted to ‘Terpsichorean displays. Neither does a close straw 
bonnet lend itself readily to decorative or picturesque effect ; and the 
cow with the iron tail would, in most cases, be more suggestive of the 
modern dairy, than the natural animal, 

‘Besides the cow, the so-called milkmaid's garland, was a great 
feature in these May-day processions. ‘This was a pyramidal frame, 
covered with metal flagons and dishes elaborately decorated with 
flowers. It was sometimes carried on a sort of tray, ar litter, by a 
couple of men ; sometimes borne by one man, somewhat after the 
fashion of Jackinthe-Green’s: bunlen, and occasionally, when of 
smaller size, was carricd on the head of one of the milkmaids 
themselves. 

Curiously enough, this garland, or something very like it, has—or 
had, for customs change very quickly sometimes—a place in the rough 
sports of the Greenland whalers. As is the custom on crossing the 
line, Neptune, on May-day, comes on board with his court, and ex- 
hibits his garland, which has been preparing, like a Christmastree, for 
weeks, Contributions arc collected, including, invariably, a good 
supply of rum from the skipper; and those luckless individuals who 
are for the first time making acquaintance with the pleasures of those 
eas, are subjected to the shaving processes and other jests, more 

than humorous, which are considered proper -to the 
occasion. 


When or why chimney-swecpers first became prominent among 
the May-day revellers is not very clear. It is probable that members 
of many trades were in the habit of turning out on the first of May; 
but it is difficult to see the affinity between sweeps and spring. 
‘However that may be, my lord, my lady, and Jack-in-the-green, have 
Jong been conspicuous sights in London streets. ‘The clown is said 
not to have joined the company until 1825; but probably this state- 
ment only concerns the «distinctive clown costume, There must have 
been some comic man from the carlicst times. Mummers were 
‘imvariably accompanied by a jester, whose wit was of a practical 
nature. {n the Robin Hood dances, Much, the miller, was in 
the habit of awakening the mirth of the gaping spectators by banging 
their heads with his bladder of poas; and Friar Tuck frequently 
‘repeated his well-known joke of dropping 2 heavy quarter-staff on 

the toes of the front row of his audience, to the infinite delight of 
‘those who happened to be in the rear, In the curious account of the 









Hitchin mummers, in the “Every Day Book,” we read of my lord, 
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my lady, and of two nondescripts, representing a man and his wif, 
whose sole business appears to have been to play a variety of 
practical jokes on the crowd, not unfrequently resulting in a certain 
amount of cudgelling. In the Welsh counties, where May-day was 
observed with much festivity, these facetious functions devolved on 
the lord of misrule for the time being, who went by the singuar 
name of the “cadi;” and it is difficult to conceive it possible that 
the sweeps should have dispensed with low comedy until the period 
mentioned. Jack-in-thegreen, and his attendants, are almost the 
last of the street institutions of thirty or forty years back; and it mest 
be confessed that they are in but a poor way. I am inclined to 
think that the sweeps have now little or nothing to do with it; 
and that the show, such as it is, is mainly got up by the bulking 
ruffians who take hideous effigies about the town on Guy Fawkes’ 
day, and who probably do not object to beguile their leisure on of 
days with a little burglary, or a trifle of garroting.. My lady is 
usually of the male sex, and offensive to a degree; while the humows 
of the clown are of a depressing sort. As the whole party is gene- 
rally in an advanced state of intoxication at an early hour, and as 
its appearance is the signal for the collection of all the bad characters 
in the neighbourhood, the continuance of the exhibition is, on the 
whole, not particularly desirable. 

What would dear Elia have said to this? He who so loved the 
chimney-sweepers’ show, and discoursed so gently and so charmingly 
of themselves. It seems almost treason to speak thus of a custom 
and a people so dear to his imagination. But the truth is, that 
chimney-sweepers, like the rest of the world, have marched with the 
times. In fact, there are no sweepers now—they are all ramoneurs, 
and ramoneuring companies (limited) ; register stoves, and acts of 
parliament, have revolutionised the trade, and destroyed the romance 
of the first of May. No more can a climbing boy be sent up 2 
chimney, lose his way, and, coming down a wrong flue, find himself 
in my lady’s chamber. No more can he sleep the sleep of sooty 
innocence on my lady’s bed, and, discovered, be recognised for the 
Jong lost heir, in whose honour shall future chimney sweepers be royally 
entertained at first of May banquets. The last distinguished member 
of the profession was the boy Jones; with him vanished the poetry 
and romance of the chimney. Lamb describes the profound interest 
with which, as a child, he would watch the little chimney-sweep into 
the chimney; and the joy with which he.would run into the street, 
and hail blacky’s reappearance on the housetop.. Thia-is no longer 

applicable to London; to the present genession ke quaint cout 
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telling of the disobedient sweep who was fixed, brush in hand, in the 
chimney-pot to serve as a weather-cock, is barely intelligible. Long 
and complicated machines, rumbling and rattling fearfully in the 
chimney, are employed instead of boys, and are, doubtless, more 
fumane, if Jess interesting. Elia's friend, Jem White, would not now 
find it casy to get together a large party of his “dim specks, poor 
blots, innocent blacknesses," to display their white teeth at his 
suvoury swusage suppers. Let us be thankful that climbing boys 
were not abolished before the day of this delightful essayist and 
humorist 

Whatever the weather, May-day marks the pleasintest epoch of 
the-year.> The long, dreary winter is (sometimes) at an end; and all 
things are full of life, and hope, and promise. If the customs of 
fantastic mumming and of may-pole dancing are extinct, nature:is still 
ever fresh, flowers.still grow, birds still sing. The year is im its 
fresh, vigorous youth; and it is impossible, even. in the teeth of a 
London east wind, not to feel pleasure at the retum of .May-day. 
Tn London, it is true, we have to like it for its own sake, and with- 
out reaping any special advantage ; but in some parts of the country, 
people are better off, more especially if they happen..to be. carly 
risers: 

A Scotch lassie, for instance, who rises betimes. on. May morning, 
and washes her face in the carly dew, will not only find it the best 
of cosmetics (the carly rising may have something to do with that), 
butwill come into possession of various valuable privileges in her 
Jove affairs. 

Again, across St. George’s Channel, O'Donoghue may. be seen at 
daybreak on. the first of May, riding his white charger over the Lake of 
Killamey j his shadowy court and wastiors floating dimly. round him, 
his brilliant armour flashing in the moming sun. . It is reported, 
however, that; someway or another, this. gloriqus,sight has not been 
seen of late years. 

Cuarnes Dickens; Jun. 





ABBOTSFORD NOTANDA. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS FACTOR. 
(Concluded) 


ERE is the learned letter referring to the commercial 
crisis of 1825-6 :— 
(Edinburgh, January 26, 1826) 
R “ My DEAR WILLIE,—I wrote to you some days since, 
but from yours by the carrier I see my letter has not reached you. 
It does not much signify, as it wasnot, and could not be, of any great 
consequence until I see how these untoward matters are to turn up. 
Of course, everything will depend on the way the friends of the great 
house in London, and those of Constable here shall turn out. Were 
they to be ultimately good, or near it, this would pass over my head 
with little inconvenience. But I think it better to take the worst 
point of view, and suppose that I do not receive from them above 
five shillings in the pound ; and even in that case, I am able to 
make’a proposal to my creditors, that if they allow me to put my 
affairs into the hands of a private trustee, or trustees, and finish the 
literary engagements I have on hand, there is no great chance of 
their being ultimate losers. This is the course I should choose. 
But if they wish rather to do what they can for themselves, they will, 
in that case, give me a great deal of pain, and make a great deal less 
of the funds. For, it is needless to say, that no security can make a 
man write books, and upon my doing so—I mean completing those 
in hand—depends the instant payment of a large sum. I have no 
reason to apprehend that any of the parties concerned are blind to 
their interest in this matter. I have had messages from all the 
banks, &c., offering what assistance they could give, so that I think 
my offer will be accepted. Indeed, as they cannot sell Abbotsford, 
owing to its being settled in Walter’s marriage contract, there can be 
little doubt they will adopt the only way which promises, with a little 
time to give them full payment, and my life may, in the meanwhile, 
be insured. My present occupations comyplered, will enable me to 
Jay down, in the course of the summer, a least 2ogodl. i ag 
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would have put me on velvet. 

“The probable result being that we must be accommodated with 
the delay necessary, our plan is to sell the house and furniture in 
Castle Street, and Lady S. and Anne to come to Abbotsford with a 
‘view of economising, while 1 take lodgings in Edinburgh, and work 
hard till the session permits me to come out. All our farming 
operations must, of course, be stopped so soon as they can with 
Teast possible loss, and stock, &c., disposed of. In short, every: 
thing must be done to avoid outlay. At the same time, there can be 
no want of comfort. I must kecp Peter and the horses for Lady 
Scott's sake, though I make sacrifices in my own [case]. Bogie, 1 
think, we will also keep, but we must sell the produce of the garden, 
As for Tom, he and I go to the grave together, All idle horses, &c., 
‘must be dispensed with. 

“For you, my dear friend, we must part—that is, as laird and 
factor—and it rejoices me to think that your paticnee and endurance, 
which set me so good an example, are like to bring round better 
days: You never flattered my prosperity, and in my adversity it is 
not the least painful consideration that T cannot any longer be 
useful to you. But Kaeside, I hope, will still be your residence; and 
1 will have the advantage of your company and advice, and probably 
your services as amanuensis, Observe, I am not in indigence, 
though no longer in affluence; and if I am to exert myself in the 
common behalf, I must haye honourable and easy means of life, 
although it will be my inclination to observe the most strict privacy, 
| both to save expense and also time ; nor do we propose to sce any 
| one but yourself and the Fergusons, 

“Twill be obliged to you to think over all these matters; also 
whether anything could be done in leasing the saw-mill, or Swanston 
working it for the, public. I should like to keep him if 1 could. 1 
imagine they must leave me my official income, which, indeed, is not 
liable to be attached. That will be 1600/, a year, but there is 
‘Charles's college expenses come to 300/, at least. I can add, how- 
‘ever, 200/, or 300/, without interrupting serious work, Three or four 
years of my favour with the public, if my health and life permit, will 
amake me better off than ever I have been in my life. I hope it will 
not inconvenience the Miss Smiths to be out of their money fora 
little while. It is a most unexpected chance on my part. 

“All that I bave said is for your consideration and making up your 
mind, for nothing can be certain till we hear what the persons princi- 
pally concemed please to say. atta, St shesnacende bo Lamia 

Vor. I1., N.S. 1869. 
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we will expect to have the pleasure of seeing you here with a list of 
stock and a scheme of what you think best to be done. My purpose 
is that everything shall be paid ready money from week to week, 
“T have 180/, to send to you, and it isin my hands. Of coune it 
will be paid, but I am unwilling to send it until I know the exact 
footing on which I am to stand. The gentleman whom I wish should 
be my trustee—or one of them—is John Gibson, the Duke's factor. 
« Lady Scott's spirits were affected at first, but she is getting better. 
For myself, I feel like the Eildon Hills—quite firm, though a litte 
cloudy. I do not dislike the path which lies before me. I have 
seen all that society can show and enjoyed all that wealth can give 
me, and I am satisfied much is vanity, if not vexation of spirit I 
am arranging my affairs, and mean to economise a good deal, and 
I will pay every man his due.—Yours truly, 
“ Watrer Scorn.”* 


There was some delusion in all this, Sir Walter never fully com 
prehended the state of his pecuniary affairs. It was one of his 
weaknesses, as James Ballantyne has said,.to shrink too much from 
looking evil in the face, and he was apt to carry a great deal too far 
“sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Laidlaw mentions another 
small weakness : “he was always in alarm lest the servants should 
suspect he was in want of money.” This, of course, was subsequent 
to the public declaration of the failure. Laidlaw went to Edinburgh 
to report to the trustees with respect to the best way of closing the 
farm business, and there met Sir Walter. 

“ He bears himself wonderfully. Miss Scott does not seem to be 
quite aware or sensible of anything but that they are to reside in 
retirement at Abbotsford. Lady Scott is rather unwilling to believe 
it, and does not see the necessity of such complete retrenchment 3s 
Sir Walter tells her is absolutely necessary. I have dined three times 
there, and there is not much difference in their manner, Sir W. is 
often merry, and so are they all, but still oftener silent. I think that 
if they were a week or two at Abbotsford they would be more happy 
than they have been for many a day. Iam sure this would be the 
case with Sir Walter, for the weight of such an immense. system of 
bills sent for his signature every now and then would be off his mind. 
I heard to-day that the Duke of Somerset and another English noble- 
man have written to Sir Walter, offering him 30,000/. each, which 
he has firmly refused ; and it is reported that the young Duke of 
rrr 


© A small part of this letter -was-pimted wh he ana, 
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Biecleuch has written him, offering to take the-whole loss on him- 
elf, and to pay the interest of Sir Walter's debt until he comes of age: 
‘Af that is true, Sir Walter should accept the offer for the Duke's own. 
sake—for the glorious moral effect it would have upon the truly 
‘noble young fellow. ‘But, apart from all this, cannot'they/sct!ap 
Constable again? He has likewise been a real benefuetortovhis 
éountry, and then Sir Walter would, of course; be relieved") | 

‘The private grief of Scott was for a short time merged in what he 
éonsidered an. important public cause. ‘The Liverpool Administeation 
at this-time proposed to change the Scotch system of currency, 
abolisting the small bank-notes, and assimilating the monetarpsysten: 
of Scotland to that of England, ‘This project ;was assailed by the wit, 
humour, sound sense, and nationality of Scott, in a series of letters 
‘signed “ Malachi Malagrowther," and the letters of Malachi were! as 
successful as those of Swift's “M)B. Drapier™ concerning: the curs 
téncy of Ireland. ‘The English Government; in bothwcnses; was 
compelled to abandon the denationalising: scheme. Scott writes to 
Laidlaw, March rst, 1826 :— 

“TY enclose a couple of copies of a pamphlet onthe currency, 
which may amuse you. ‘The other copy is for Mr. Craig, Galashiela: 
Dhave got off some bile from my stomach which has been disturbing 
‘me for Some years. ‘The Scotch’ havea fair opportunitymow to give 
‘Vattle, if they dare avail themselves of it, One would think T had 
Tittle to do, that T should go loose upon polities” 

‘He’ had, in fact, entered upon his Herculean task of paying off 
‘some 150,000/, of debt by his pen! The “Life of Napoleon!" was 
‘commenced, and in the autumn the biographer set off for“London 
and Paris to consult State papers: and) gather information. He 
succeeded well in his errand. “My collection: of information; he 
writes, “ goes on faster than Ican take it in; but then itis somuch 
‘coloured by passion and party-fecling, that it requires much scouring, 
T spent a day at the Royal Lodge at Windsor, which was-a grind 
aliir for John’ Nicholson, as he gov an opportunity:to\see his 
“Majesty.” And the incident, no doubt, afforded as much gratifica- 
tion to the kind, indulgent master as itdid to the servant: Nicholson, 
after Scot's death, went into the service of Mr. Marritt, of Rokeby, 
bata ‘turn out well) “ Alas: for your Nicholson!” writes 

5 "1 took him for Scott's sake, and ‘because hie’ had’ been: 
Assiduows in his fatal illness He was useless enough, but never 
‘saw hin drink @ la Angfais: Tt was a course of quiet-drams-that 
ht om ddfrines tremens, and since he left the he died of the 
(1848) 
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After the Abbotsford establishment was broken up, Laidlaw was 
some time engaged in cataloguing the large library of Scott of 
Harden, and at times visiting his brothers, sheep-farmers in Rost 
shire. The following description of a scene he witnessed, a High- 
land Summer Sacrament out of doors, evinces no mean powers of 
observation and description :— 

“The people here gather in thousands to the sacraments, as they 
did in Ettrick in Boston’s time. We set out on Sunday to the com 
munion at Ferrintosh, near Dingwall, to which the people resut 
from fifty miles’ distance. Macdonald, the minister who attracts this 
concourse of persons, was the son of a piper in Caithness (but from 
the Celtic population of the mountains there). He preached the 
sermon in the church in English, with a command of language anda 
justness of tone, action, and reasoning—keeping close to the pure 
metaphysics of Calvin—that I have seldom, if ever, heard surpassed. 
He had great energy on all points, but it never touched on extri- 
vagance. The Highland congregation sat in a deugh, or dell, of a 
long, hollow, oval shape, bordered with hazel and birch and wild 
roses. It seemed to be formed for the purpose. We walked round 
the outside of the congregated thousands, and looked down on the 
glen from the upper end, and the scene was really indescribable. 
Two-thirds of those present were women, dressed mostly in large, 
high, wide muslin caps, the back part standing up like the head of a 
paper kite, and ornamented with ribbons. They had wrapped round 
them bright-coloured plaid shawls, the predominant hue being scarlet. 

“Tt was a warm, breezy day, one of the most glorious in June. 
The place will be about half a mile from the Frith on the south side, 
and at an elevation of five hundred feet. Dingwall was just opposite 
at the foot of Ben Wyvis, still spotted with wreaths of snow. Over 
the town, with its modern castle, its church, and Lombardy poplars, 
we saw up the richly-cultivated valley of Strathpeffer, The tufted 
rocks and woods of Brahan (Mackenzie of Seaforth) were a few miles 
to the south, and fields of wheat and potatoes, separated with hedge- 
rows of trees, intervened. Further off, the high-peaked mountains 
that divide the county of Inverness from Ross-shire towered in the 
distance, I never saw such a scene, We sat down on the brace 
among the people, the long white communion tables being con- 
spicuous at the bottom, The congregation began singing the psalm 
to one of the plaintive, wild old tunes that I am told are only sung 
in the Gaelic service. The people all sing, but in such an extended 
multitude they could not sing all together. They chanted, as it were, 

in masses or large groups. 1 can compare the Saggy Wo wading, 
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earthly, except it be imagining what would be the effect of a gigantic 
and tremendous Eolian harp with hundreds of strings! There was 
‘no resisting the impression. After coming a little to myself, I went 
and paced the length and breadth of the amphitheatre, taking 
averages, and carefully noting, as well as I could, how the people 
were sitting together, and I could not in this way make them less 
than 9500, besides those in the church, amounting perhaps to rs00, 
Most of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, with thelr families, 
were there, I enjoyed the scene as something perfect in its way, and 
of rare beauty and excellence—like Melrose Abbey. under a fine 
light, of the back of old Edinburgh during an illumination, or the 
Loch of the Lowes in a fine calm July evening, five minutes after 
sunset!" 

‘The death in the autumn of 1829 of faithful Tom Purdie—forester, 
henchman, and humble friend—was a heavy blow to Sir Walter, then 
fast sinking in vigour and alacrity. ‘The proverbial difficulty of 
obtaining a precisely cxact account of any contemporary event, even 
from parties most closely connected with it, is illustrated in this case, 
Lockhart reports the death as follows :— 

“ Thomas Purdie leaned his head one evening on the table, and 
dropped asleep, This was nothing uncommon in a hardworking 
man; and his family went and came about him for several hours, 
‘without taking any notice. When supper came they tried to awaken 
him, and found that life had been for some time extinct.” 

‘Scott's account is different >— 


“My DEAR Witti,—I write to tell you the shocking news of 
poor Tom Purdie’s death, by which I have been greatlyaffected. He 
had complained, or rather spoken of, a sore throat; and the day 
before yesterday, a it came on a shower of rain, I wanted him to 
walk fast on to Abbotsford before me, but you know well how impos 
sible that was. He took: some jelly, or trifle of that kind, but made 
‘no complaint, ‘This morning he rose from bed a3 usual, and sat 
down by the table with his head on his hand ; and when his daughter 
spoke to him life had passed away without a sigh or groan. Poor 
fellow! ‘There is a heart cold that loved me well, and, Lam sure, 
thought of my interest more than his own. 1 have seldom been 80 
much shocked, I wish you would take a ride down and pass the night, 
‘There is much I have to say, and this loss adds to my wish to see 
you. Wedine at four. ‘The day is indifferent, but the sooner the 
better, —Yours very truly, “Waren Scorn." 

“* abfotsford, 3x October. 
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A few days afterwards (November sth), Laidlaw thus relates the 
story :— 

Tom Purdie, poor fellow! died on Friday night or Saturday 
morning. He had fallen asleep with his head on his hands resting 
on the table, his usual practice. Margaret and Mary [his wife and 
daughter] left him to go to bed when he should awaken ; and Mar- 
garet found him exactly in the same situation when she rose, but 
dead, cold, and stiff. Sir Walter wrote to me, in great distress, to 
come down. I did so on Sunday, and on Tuesday I went to poor 
‘Tom’s funeral. Sir Walter had my pony put in again, and made me 
stay all day. He was in very great distress about Tom, and will miss 
him continually, and in many ways that come nearest to him. Sir 
‘Walter wants us to retum to Kaeside at Whit-Sunday. Xindness of 
heart is positively the reigning quality of Sir Walter’s character!” 

‘A noble eulogium, and pronounced by one better qualified, 
perhaps, than any of his contemporaries, to form the opinion #0 
expressed. Of the greatest author of his age it might truly be said— 


« Ifis highest honours to the heart belong.” 


William Laidlaw did return to Kaeside. On Whit-Sunday, 1830, 
he dropped anchor safely at his old roadstead, which had been suit- 
ably prepared for his reception. But before doing so we find him 
putting in a kind word for the Ettrick Shepherd, who was in diffi- 
culties. In March, 1830, Laidlaw wrote to Sir Walter :— 

“T had your letter from Bowhill, and was much gratified to learn 
that you and Miss Scott had passed so much time with the duke and 
duchess. I have no doubt that his grace would bring our friend the 
Shepherd and his concerns before you, and I am anxious to know if 
it is the duke’s intention to render him a little more comfortable at 
Altrive. You know that Hogg built the cottage there, at his own 
expense (with an allowance of wood, perhaps), and he likewise built 
a considerable addition to Mount Benger, and a barn—all which 
cost him a great sum of money, quite disproportionate to a holding 
of 7/ a year, even at a nominal rent. The cottage was intended for 
a bachelor’s abode, and is very inadequate to what is now required 
by the bard’s family ; and I see that if his grace does not think of 
giving him some allowance as an addition, it will most likely banish 
him from the district with which his poetry and feeling are so closely 
associated. I mention all this because I have observed that there is 
a prejudice against him among the sub-agents since Christie left the 

Service, or rather since the late dukes death, One A hem wid to, 
me when I mentioned Hogg's genius and arsiaile cnaracter, Cui bonoy 
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I, tooy say, cut dome? What is the use of all his poetry and the rest? 
Now, from R.’s usage of him, there is every reason to suspect that he 
is a cui dono man too, and Hogg stands a bad chance among thems, and 
I believe the duke knows nothing about the trutiy of the matter.” 
Nothing was done, “As to the: success. of an application to the 
duke,” writes Scott, I am doubtful, The duke seemed to have 
madle'up his mind on the subject, and TI saw no chance of being of 
service." Literature and the journey to: London did something for 
the Shepherd. “He wrote and struggled on at Altrive till November, 
2835, when the “ world’s poor strife” was over, and he sank to rest, 
'» Among the dearestand most valued of all the visitors at Abbots- 
ford were) the Fergusons, of Huntly Burn, «Here is a kindly note 
‘sent to Kaeside — 


“ Miss Ferrier is to be at Abbotsford this day, being Tuesday, 
20th October [1829], and Mr. Wilkie is to be there on Thursday ; 
so if you come you will have painting, poetry, history, and music— 
as Miss Wilkic is a musician, In short, all the muses will be there 
If this does not tempt you, I don't know what will. —Yours tnuly,, 


“Tsantuta FERcuson." 


‘Tibhealth and political agitation brought darker days to Abbots- 
ford. ‘The Reform Bill was Sir Walter's bie noir, ‘The neighbour 
ing ‘Tory lairds, proud of his cooperation, induced him to join in 
their local movement against the bill, and this still further aggra- 
vated his morbid feeling. ‘The sad scene at Jedburgh, when he was 
hooted, and hissed, and saluted with cries of * Burke Sir Walter!” 
was the painful climax of this period. Still Sir Walter continued’ to 
write, or rather to dictate, and worked) steadily at his novel) ot 
Count Robert of Paris.” 

“Dam now writing as amanuensis for Sir Walter,” said Laidlaw; 
“and have the satisfaction of finding that I am of essential service 
to him, ashe was\attacked with chilblains on his hands to sucha 
degree as ‘to unfit him for writing long unless without great pain. 
We goon with almost as great spirit as when \he dictated 
‘Ivanhoe.’ He ‘has ‘become a good deal lamer, which prevents 
him from taking his usual walks, and he gets upon a pony with 
great dificalty. But of late he has been in excellent spirits His 
memory seems to be as good az ever; at least, it is far beyond that 
of other people. 1 come down at seven o'clock, and write until nines 
weare at it again before ten, and continue until one. “He is im 
paticat and miserable when not employed." f 
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In a very manly and interesting letter, addressed to Lockhart 
(of which he had kept a copy), Laidlaw enters into further par 
ticulars :-— 

“ Sir Walter is very greatly better. He has given up smoking, and 
takes porridge to his supper instead of the long and hearty pull of 
brown stout. He is full of jokes and glee. Were it possible to pre- 
vail upon him to wear a great-coat when he rides out to the hills in a 
north-west wind, and to take champagne and water instead of a 
monstrous tumbler of strong ale after tea, 1 am positive—and so are 
the regular medical people—that he would get right again He 
drinks no wine, and has been advised to take gin-toddy instead of 
whiskey. He has given up the regular dram out of a guaich, bot 
takes a sly taste of the excellent hollands before he coups it into the 
tumbler, thereby satisfying his conscience, no doubt, by reducing it 
to the half-glass which, it seems, is the Abercromby law as to strong 
liquors. Don’t you mind the style of his letters ; that is all, or nearly 
all{fhumbug. What he dictates of ‘ Robert of Paris’ is, much of it, 
as good as anything he ever wrote. He does not go on so fast; but 
I do not see that he is much more apt to make blunders—that is, to 
let his imagination get ahead of his speech, as when he wrote 
‘Ivanhoe.’ The worst business was that accursed nonsensical peti- 
tion in the name of the magistrates, justices of the peace, and free- 
holders of the extensive, influential, and populous county of Selkirk ! 
We were more than three days at it. At the beginning of the third 
day he walked backwards and forwards, enunciating the half sentences 
with a deep and awful voice, his eye-brows seemingly more shaggy 
than ever, and his eyes more fierce and glaring,—altogether like the 
royal beast in his cage! It suddenly came over me, as politics was 
always Sir Walter's weak point, that he was crazy, and that I should 
have to come down to Abbotsford and write on and away at the 
petition until the crack of doom! I was seized at the same moment 
with an inclination, almost uncontrollable, to burst into laughter. But 
seriously, you know, as well as anybody, his great excitability on 
political matters; and I must say it surprised me not a little that a 
person of your sagacity and acuteness should have thought of writing 
him upon politics at all, the more, because I believe that if a magpie 
were to come and chatter politics, or even that body, Lord M., he 

would believe all they said, if they spoke of change, and danger, 

and“rumours of war—belli servilis more than all. (May I speak and 
live !) I felt inclined to doubt whether you had not gane gyte [gone 
crazy] yourself! Could you not have sent bin Werery chitechat and 
amusing anecdotes from London, whica would ave Ween he very 
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‘thing for him, as it was of great consequence that his mind should be 
Kept calm and cheerful.” 
Mental disease and physical infirmity continued to increase, and a 
winter at Naples, with complete abstinence from literary labour, was 
‘The government, as is well known, placed a frigate at 
his disposal for the voyage to the Mediterranean, and Wordsworth 
prayed for favouring gales — 
“Be true, 


‘Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
‘Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope t”” 

Alas! it was all in vain. Before quitting the country Sir Walter 
gave Laidlaw a mandate, or letter of authority, to represent him 
‘at county meetings, and a paper of directions as to keeping the 
house, the books, and garden in order. Two items are worth quoting 
as characteristic :— 

* The dogs to be taken care of, especially to shut them up sepa- 
rately when there is anything to quarrel about. 

* When Mr, Laidlaw thinks it will be well taken, to consult Mr. 
Nicol Milne, and not to stop young Mr, Nicol when shooting on our 
side of the hedge." 

‘The reception at Portsmouth, and the arrangements on board the 
Barham, were highly gratifying wo Sir Walter and his family. “The 
ship is magnificent," writes Mrs. Lockhart, “and carrics 480 men. 
‘The rooms are excellent, and everything that could be thought of 
for papa's comfort, in every way, has been done.” Hopes of his 
ultimate recovery were entertained, but were soon dispelled. The 
hurried journey home from Italy, and the last shock of his fatal 
malady on the steamboat on the Rhine, formed the death-warrant of 
‘the illustrious invalid. Laidlaw writes to a friend — 

* You will see by the newspapers that Sir Walter is coming home 
to die, I fear, or worse. It has come to what I always feared since 
he told me that Mr, Cadell had half the proceeds of the great new 
edition. Sir Walter's permanent income is, as you know, reduced 
salary 8407, sherifflom, 3o0/, total rrgo2 No person can live at 
Abbotsford, and keep it up in a country-gentlemanly way, under 
2000/, a year, for it will take nearly 1200/, for servants, taxes, coals, 
garden, horses, &e, ‘The run of strangers was immense, Sir W, 
wrote for Keepsakes, Reviews, &c., and kept things going; but of late 
this stream dried up, and he has been confused in his notions of 
‘money matters. He is much involved, and will not be able to draw 
any more than his salaries. He has all this winter taken it into his 
head that his debts are paid off, and this was ftom catching ak an 
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original intellect. Alas, alas! However, he bas rested better than. 
for some time past, and was wheeled into the library [July 12], and 
seemed gratified, When I called about eleven o'clock, he was sound. 


asleep.” 

‘A fortnight later, Laidlaw writes: — 

«Sir Walter ks generally collected in the morning, and very. restless 
and troublesome to his daughters during the aftemoon and night; 
often mving, but always quiet and. generally showing command of 
himself when Lockhart comes in. Sometimes he seemed gratified 
st being)at home, and even once or twice made pertinent quotations 
and spoke of books, &c. Until yesterday, he always kwew me, and 
clearly saw he had then a distressing desire to speak to me. I 
perceived that although he might appear to. feel little pain, he was 
really suffering a great deal, partly from a sense of +his situation and 
his great intellect. Yesterday he was apparently unconscious; he 
could not speak, but was wheeled into the library for awhile, I 
never witnessed | more moving or more) melancholy sight Once, 
when Lockhart spoke bothers: animate 
rest in.the grave.’” 

~Qne delusion under which the illustrious sufferer laboured) was 

_ ellen reception of the Duke of Wellington. 
Another was, his personation of the character of a Scottish judge 
trying his own daughters, In the course of the latter there were 
painful bursts of violence and excitement. “ It is strange," said 
Laidlaw, “*thavhe never refers to any of his works or literary plans” 
‘Thevtruth is he had thrown them, off, to use an expression of his 
own, with “an effort as spontaneous as that ofja tree fesigning its 
eaves) tovthe wind," and they soon passed from his memory, 
Besides, he had, when in bealth, always practised a modest reticence 
‘respecting “his works, which had become habitual. | see 
‘points tothe end of the struggle:— 

_ Poor papa still lingers, although in the: deena appre 
mind and. body. For this week: past-the doctor has: taken leave 
‘every day, saying he could not survive the twenty-four hours; and to- 
day he says the pulse is weaker and worse than ever it has been, and 
that his living is almost 2 miracle, How thankful we shall be when. 
it pleases God he is at rest, for a more complete aberration of mind 
never was before; and he even now is so violent we sometimes dare 
not go within reach of his hand, And the miscrable scencs we 
have witnessed before his strength was reduced as it now is! One 
great comfort has been, all suffering, so far as we can judge, mental 
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or bodily, has been spared, and that for two months past he has not 
for an instant been aware of his situation. My brothers were sent for, 
and have been here for two days. When all is over, Anne and I 
and the children will leave this now miserable place for ever. Lock- 
hart is obliged to go straight to London, but we mean to spend a 
couple of weeks with his relations in Lanarkshire, and perhaps take 
Rokeby in our way up. We are both much better than you would 
expect under such sad circumstances. Excuse this miserable scrawl; 
I hardly know what I write.... 
“C. Sopuia Locknart.” 
“Abbotsford, Sunday [September 16, 1832).” 


On the day succeeding that on which this melancholy letter would 
seem to have been written, Sir Walter had a brief interval of con- 
sciousness, as described by Lockhart, although the biographer would 
appear to have misdated the arrival of the sons of the poet A 
few more days terminated the struggle ; Sir Walter died on the zist 
of September. In October, Laidlaw notes, that Major Scott had 
given him, accompanied with a most gratifying letter, the locket 
which Sir Walter constantly wore about his neck. This was pre: 
sented to Sir Walter by Major Scott and his wife (inscribed “ From 
Walter and Jane”) on the day of their marriage, and it contained 
some of the hair of each. Major Scott enclosed as much of Sir 
Walter’s hair as would supply the place of theirs, which he wished to 
be taken out of the locket. “I shall try to find room for all,” said 
Mr, Laidlaw; and he did find room, interlacing the various hairs, 
and wearing the invaluable jewel to his dying day. “ What a change 
the loss of Abbotsford must be to the Fergusons and you all !” writes 
Mrs. Lockhart, the gentle Sophia, “It breaks my heart when I 
think of the silence and desolation that now reign there. ‘They talk 
of a monument! God knows, papa needs no monument ; he has 
left behind him that which won't pass away. But if the people of 
Melrose do anything, I think a great caim on one of the hills would 
be what he would have chosen himself.” Let the hills themselves 
suffice !— 
“A mightier monument command 
The mountains of his native land.” 


Inverness. RC 














THE Wir AND WISDOM OF 
BIDPAI. 


No. Il—HIS FABLES, 
‘Two Wicken Wives AXD A SHORMAKRR, 


‘Tite wife of a shoemaker had a secret intrigue, and she made the 
wife of a barber her confidant, 

When the shoemaker had gone out to spend the evening with 
some friends, the shoemaker’s wife sent to her friend and told her to 
send and tell her friend to 
‘come and sce her, “From 
excess of drinking my hus- 
‘band will not know what is 
passing in my house if he 
‘comes home.” 

‘The husband, however, ar- 
rived at his own door just as 
the loyer was about to gain 
admittance, He had sense 

to understand the posi- 
tion of affairs. He hastened 
upstairs to his wife, beat her 
fiercely, and having tied her to 
‘@ pillar in the house, tottered 
‘off to bed. é 

Shortly afterwards the bar- 
‘her's wife came to see her 
friend, who telling her what had happened, and how long her lover 
had been waiting outside the house, begged her to be bound and take 
her place whilst she went to her lover, The barber's wife consented, 
and set her friend at liberty, The shocmaker awoke before his wife 
returned, and haying called to her several times and received no 
answer he flew into a great rage, rushed down to where she was 
bound and cut off her nose, saying, “ There, madam, give that to 
your lover!” 
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At length the shoemaker’s wife returned, and suffered terrible grief 
to see how her confidant had been treated in her absence. There 
was no relief at hand but to let the barber's wife go home without her 
nose. The wickedest wife of the two, however, turned her friend's 
misfortune to advantage. She loaded her husband, the shoemaker, 
with bitter imprecations, and desired him to see in illustration of his 
gross injustice how Providence had most graciously restored her 
nose. Lighting a candle, the husband saw that his wife’s nose was 
indeed restored, so he begged her pardon, and expressed the cleepest 
contrition for what he had done. 

‘The barber's wife, after taking such precautions as were necessary 
to stay the bleeding of her mutilated face, went to bed and began to 
think of some stratagem for making peace with her husband for the 
loss of her nose, as well as how she should account for it Her 
husband was an irritable man. In the morning he desired her to 
fetch his shaving instruments, as he had been sent for by a customer. 
Upon which she got up and fetched one razor. 

« Bring me all of them,” he cried, in a rage. 

The woman went out again and brought back the same razor once 
more. This put the barber in such a terrific rage that he threw the 
weapon at his wife, whereupon she flung herself upon the floor, crying, 
“© my nose, O my nose!” 

All the neighbours came in, attracted by the woman's screams, 
and the husband was caried off to the judge, by whom he was 
ordered to lose his nose as the best punishment for his barbarous 
conduct. The executioner was about to inflict the punishment, 
when a priest who had, been made acquainted with the real cir 
cumstances, interposed and saved him. 


‘THe MoNKEYS AND THE GLOW-WORM. 


A arty of monkeys, overtaken by sudden and unexpected cold 
winds, were wishing for a fire to warm themselves when they sawa 
glow-worm, which they took for a spark of flame. Placing some 
wood on the top of it, they began to blow it. A bird in a tree close 
by cried out to them an explanation of their error. A man who was 
passing, said to the bird, 

“ You are wasting your time and patience in explaining to them; 
no one thinks of proving a sword upon an impenetrable stone, or of 
making a bow out of wood that will not bend.” 

The bird, however, paid no attention to this advice of non- 

interference in other people's affairs, but few down to he maken, 
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Jo prove to them that the glow worm was not fire; whereupon one of 
them in a passion dashed the intrurler upon the ground and killed 
him. - ‘ 


Tue CameL axp Irs Exemins, 


‘Tue following, story is told by a. bull (Schanzabch) visiting:at.a. 
lion's court, to a secret enemy who, under the guise of friendshipsis 
advising, him, to make himself 
objectionable to the king by 
openly taking offensive measures 
for his own. protection against 
thevalleged machinations of the 
lion's most intimate friends. 
“If those who ate about the 
king are resolved at all risks to 
effect. my. min, they have it 
certainly in their power: for 
the innocent man, however 
strong. he may be, can never 
prevail over perfidy and villany, 
when they are leagued against 
him.” “A questionable moral 
(perhaps only put by the bull 
a8 a strong excuse for inaction, 
and under doubt of the sincerity of his “ friend") but.admirably, 
illustrated. 

A lion lived ina wood near a high road. His constant companions, 
were a wolf, a crow, and a jackal, As a man wasypiesingy alongs the: 
road-with a number of camels, one of them wentunto the. wood to 
the lion, 

“Whence come you?) And what. is your business >" asked: the 

lion. 

“From the Desert,” said the camel, Gendt eeniethesecexiiiadl 

| of your majesty.” 

*¥ou may remain ateour court, and shall havesout» protection,” 
said the king of the beasts. 

One morning the lion, went out ino seatch of. prey, and: metuwith 
an elephant, who wounded him so seriously: that heowas laid usp im 
his:den for many.weeks.. The crow, the wolf, and. thejackaly having 
‘been inthe habit of cating what the royal enapepaionnesict = a 
* because he was unable to kill his prey ag usual, 
_.*Tamomuch, concerned» steno aalocigghieEsatAatiow itn 
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‘to the lion’s den, and each in tum offer himself as a sacrifice for the 
rest, the remaining two always objecting to avail themselves of 
such ity. 

“We humbly, but cheerfully, approach your majesty,” began the 
crow, “determined to offer our lives for the re-establishment of the 
health and strength of one to whom we are so much indebted; and 
in return for many favours and much kindness, I entreat you to 
accept me as a meal.” 

‘The wolf and the jackal immediately said it was most presumptuous 
‘on the part of the crow to suppose that he could satisfy the king with 
$0 small a morsel; and the jackal, with great protestation of devotion 
offered himself to the king, to which the crow and the wolf urged strong 
‘objections, the crow saying, “ the flesh of the jackal is known to be 
‘most offensive and unwholesome ;” and when the wolf, following the 
‘example of the others, offered to be slain for the king, the crow and 
the jackal ridiculed him, and said all physicians were agreed that the 
eating of wolves’ flesh occasioned instant death. 

Now the camel, who had stood by and heard all that was said, did 
not doubt fora moment that a prompt excuse would be made for 
him, ifhe also generously offered to lay down his life for the king. 

“The reasons which have been advanced against eating the crow, 
the jackal, and the wolf, will not apply to me,” said the camel, “and 
as some return for the favours I have received, I must humbly 
emulate the example of these disinterested friends, and ask your 
majesty to accept my flesh in the present emergency.” 

‘Contrary to the expectations of the camel, the jackal and the wolf 
made no objection to this last offer of self-sacrifice ; but compliment- 
ing the came! upon his generosity, rushed upon him and killed him, 


“Tus Mick wave Eaten or!” 


A Mercnanr who possessed a hundred pounds of iron was 
called away from home, and entrusted his stock to one who professed 
to be his friend. On his retum he asked for the iron, 

“ The mice have eaten it,” said his friend, 

“ Indeed {" eaid the other, “1 have heard of the sharpness of their 
teeth before.” 

As he was leaving the place he met the false friend's son, whom 
he seized and led away. On the morrow the father came in haste to 
seck the lost boy. 

On my retam home from your house,” said the merchant, “I 
saw a hawk carry off a young lad who was no doubt your son.” 

You, IL, N. S. 1865. at 
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“Is it credible,” replied the. father, “or was it ever heard of that z 
hawk carried away a child?” 

“Well,” answered the merchant, ‘in a country where the mice 
can eat a hundred pounds of iron, it would not be surprising if 
hawks carried off elephants.” 

Whereupon the false friend, confessing his dishonesty, paid the 
merchant for his iron, and in return received back his son. 


‘THe ParTNeERs. 


‘Two men were partners in trade. One was dishonest, the other 
fair and considerate. 

‘The honourable man discovered a large treasure in money, and 
proposed that the two should divide it; but the fraudulent partner 
said it would appear as if they 
mutually distrusted each other 
were they to divide the treasure. 

“Friends should have every- 
thing in common,” he sid, 
“and especially partners, with- 
out admitting any distinction of 
property. Let each take what 
he wants for present need, and 
bury the remainder at the foot 
of a tree, and return for more as 
often as there is occasion for it 
. By this means the secret of our 
good fortune will remain undi- 
vulged, and we shall not attract 
attention by having become sud- 
> denly rich.” 

‘This plan was agreed upon; 
but soon after the burial of the 

balance of the treasure, the dishonest partner made an excursion by 

night to the tree, dug up the money, made the ground smooth, and 
carried the treasure home. 

One day, the considerate and fair partner requiring more money, 
asked his friend to accompany him to the tree, that they might both 
replenish their funds together. 

When they discovered that the money was gone, the dishonest 
Partner accused the other one with stealing it, who, in return, of 

Course protested that he was innocent. “They agreed to wit Ge 
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“Matter to the judge, before whom each angrily accused the other of 
‘the theft, the fraudulent man being loudest in charging the other, and 
loudest im. proclaiming his innocence. 


|. “Haye you any proof of your assertion?” asked the judge, 


the dishonest, partner, 
_. “Lappeal.to the tree,” was the reply, “Iet the tree be questioned, 
vitcan bear testimony to the guilty and the innocent,” 
» This he urged with great confidence, as well he might, seeing 
he had previously directed . his father to. go .and conceal 
in, the hollow of the trunk, and answer in the name of 
‘the tres, ‘The proposal surprised the judge; so he went with his 
attendants andthe partners, and put the necessary questions to the 
tree, which clearly and distinctly stated that it was the considerate 
partner who had stolen the money. ‘his increased the astonish- 
ment of the judge still more, and considering that the matter 
sdleserved: further investigation, he commanded: wood ‘to: be brought 
sand fires lighted: round the tree, which beginning to bum, the wicked 
old pritonersin the trunk cried out for help, and being released, 
“onfested to the shameful imposture. 
The judge thereupon sentenced both father and son..to. severe 
punishment, and the latter also toa fine of the whole sum which he 
had taken from his partner, to whom it was duly paid. 


Tur History oy Tuare Fisies, — 


pi Tictieuitshes lived together in a. small lake amongst some 
Setasiciineshiciscmeresdificalnict apcLah AvTirer had its source 


water and: atranged to. fish in it. the eae wed ees 
ohiy the ocoupants of the lake. The first of the three fishes thinking 
of nothing clsc but cscaping, hastily pasted into the stream: the 
swecond remained where it was, but obsetving the fishermen about 
sto cast their nets, tried also to escape as the first had done, 


vitself for-want-of forethought; but recollecting that it is the pre- 
.Togntive of (good sense to impart courage and banish fear, it floated 
son«the:top of the water, pretending to. be. nearly dead, floating 
ealternately on. its side and its belly, ‘The fishermen took it out 

<of the:water.andithrewit.on the ground between the stream and. th 
pond, upon: which: it-gave a sudden spring, jumped into. the river, 
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and swam away. The third fish continued to swim about m- 
concemed until it was taken in the net. 

‘This story illustrates the characteristics of three classes of men 
In the first place, of two provident men there is one who, on the 
occurrence of an event not quite unforeseen, does not immediately 
take alarm and become panic-stricken, but promptly devises 
means of escaping from his difficulties; then he who is gifted 
with more foresight, follows the approach of evil step by step, and 
takes his measures accordingly, with so much address that he my 
be said to have stifled the mischief in its birth: on the other hand, 
the weak and irresolute man fluctuates between the illusions of 
hope and the visions of fear, till his protracted indecision occasions 
his ruin. 

Tue Lapy AND THE FALCONER. 


A NOBLEMAN had a falconer whom he held in such high estimation 
that he permitted him to sit at table with himself and family. Now, 
the nobleman’s wife was very beautiful, and the falconer wickedly fell 
in love with the lady, and had the 
audacity to prefer his suit one day 
to her in private. 

The lady resented his proposals 
with scom ; but had sufficient com- 
passion for him not to acquaint her 
lord with his conduct. The falconer, 
nevertheless, laid a plot for her 
discomfiture. One day he caught 
two parrots, and having carefully in- 
structed one to say, “My mistress 
loves the falconer,” and the other to 
scream, “I will tell no tales,” he 
carried them to his master, who was 
surprised to hear them talk, though 
he could not understand what they 
said, for the falconer had instructed 
them in the language of Balk. 

Soon afterwards some guests from 
Balk came to visit the nobleman, and, overhearing what the birds said, 
they looked shocked and surprised. The nobleman asked for an expla- 
nation, which at length they gave, adding that they could not remain 
in a house of such evident ifame. Wereupon the nobleman, who 
Joved his wife, and therefore had faith in bet, waked ia quem 
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speak to the parrots in the language of Balk, when it was found 
that the birds could only repeat the few shameful words which the 
falconer hadi taught them. In this way the innocence of the wife was 
completely proved, and the villany of the falconer established. 

‘The nobleman sent for his dishonourable and ungrateful servant, 
who entered the room with a white hawk upon his hand, The lady 
questioned him upon what the parrots had said, and he answered by 
making 2 scandalous charge against her, which he had no sooner 
uttered than the white hawk sprung at him, and plucked out his eyes, 
which was regarded by all as an act of Divine punishment for a 
cruel sin, 


Ox Intapvisep Fritxpsiuirs. . 


A nvo had taken up his quarters in the bed of a rich man, who 
being a sound sleeper had never felt the quiet feasting of his intruder, 
‘One night, the bug invited a flea to share his comfortable berth, and 
this lively insect accepted the generous invitation of his acquaintance. 
‘As soon as the rich man retired the flea bit him fiercely and he 
awoke, ordered his bed to be searched, discovered the bug at once, 
‘caught himand killed him ; whilst the nimble flex escaped. And it is 
thus with a wicked man; if he is himself too weak to become the 
instrument of injury, he at least contrives to bring it about by his 
selfishness or mismanagement. 


(72 be continua.) 





WEARY. 


*M. sick of the world and its trouble, 
I'm weary of pleasures that cloy, 
I see through the bright-coloured bubble, 
‘And find no enjoyment in joy. 


Is all that we earn worth the earning ? 
Is all that we gain worth the prize? 
Is all that we learn worth the learning ? 

Ts pleasure but pain in disguise? 
Is sorrow e’er worth our dejection? 
Is life but a snare and a sell? 

Is love ever worth our affection ? 
Le jeu vaut-il, done, la chandelle? 


O where are the eyes that enthralled us, 
And where are the lips that we kissed? 

Where the syren-like voices that called us, 
And where all the chances we missed ? 


‘We know not what mortals call pleasure— 
For clouded are skies that were blue ; 

To dross now has melted our treasure, 
And false are the hearts that were true. 


‘The flowers we gathered are faded, 
The leaves of our laurels are shed ; 
Our spirit is broken and jaded, 
The hopes of our youth are all dead. 


A dull, dreary feeling comes o’er us, 
‘That night has o’ershadowed our day ; 

Bright fruits of this earth only bore us ; 
They ripen—to fall and decay ! 


I'm sick of the world and its trouble, 
For rest and seclusion I thirst ; 

T'm tired of the gay tinted bubdic, 
‘That brighteneth only to burst) 


CHRISTOPHER .KENRICK. 
HIS LIFE AND: ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“A CHAPTER BY THE WAV: CHIEFLY CONCERNING THR REY, PAUL 
FELTON ; NUT ALSO INTERESTING TO THE FRIENDS AND 
ADMIRERS OF FATHER ELLIS, 


; AX @7 Hallow once again, amidst “the uncertain glories of am 

‘Aprib day.” But the:¢hanges that the showery-month,) 

tings upon the fitkle winds» ard; not more variable than. 

ed our fortunes: ~ Let the following dialogae bear witness + 

| theitind istwcive; the scene, the drawing-zoom-which you did me 
the honour to enter atian carly stage of this most-veracious history. | 

Myself, Now then, quick; Ellis, before’ Cissy comes, tell us all. 
about it, 

‘Bilis, (He Yas insisted that E cai hime “father” mo longerjethat, 
article in the Aeview, against celibacy, is:from my friend's pen.) Lwill 
tell you all I know... The Reverend (Heaven: save-the mark 1) (Pauly 
Felton marzied the Widow Naseby whilst you were in:Scotland... | 

Mrs, Kenrick. Yes, we know that, Mr. Elis: 

Jiilis, During the haneymoon, which they. spent. in Paris,-Felton 

was followed about by a person named White, who\had also» been 
in’ the Church, White tured up everywhere, and made: himself 
-oxcessively disagreeable, irritating and. annoying Mrs. Felton. im- 
mensely, This: lasted for a few days; and. then, Felton: getting 
angry with his visitor; there was a:row, and White, atthe tabled’ héte: 
-of the Grand Hotel, said, * You are a convict anda scoundrel, and I 
will expose you." He repeated this in French, that nobody should 
amiss the point of the: remark. There: was’ a: tremendous: scene 
‘Mrs, Felton fainted ; the men would have fought like English black~» 
guards, but the waiters prevented them, Mr, White disxppeared,-and: 
-s0 did the Feltons, who:went to London, and:thence returned home, 

Mrs. Kenrick; When id all this come out?) + 

Mr. Simi pemepageh reaped oto 
which I hold in my hand. 
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Myself, Generous being! But is there not a crime called simony? 

Ar, Lifis, There is; and to that the lawyers would not let either 
Felton or White confess, 

Afyself. A very pretty story as it stands; and we shall have our 
friend S. G. O. down upon it, no doubt. The practice of trading in 
Hivings is « blot upon Church administration 

Afr. Eitis, Which must and shall be wiped out, sir. 


[Enter Cissy and Bess.) 

Cissy. How do you do, Mr, Ellis? 1 told Bess you were here. 

Mr, Riis, Thank you, my pretty Cissy ; you look as fresh as the 
April daisies, in that morning robe. 

Cissy. Thank you, sit ; and what do you think of Bess ? 

Mr, Elis, (Taking Bess by the hand.) ‘Think she is worthy to be 
your sister, Cissy, 

Cissy. (Curtseying and smiling.) Thank you, again. Mr, Ellis, you 
toust have been to court lately. 

Mr. Ellis. No; nor am Lin a parious state. Miss Bessie, there 
‘were numerous inquiries for you in the village this moming. 

Bas, Indeed ; why am [in request ? 

Mrs, Kenrick, 1 know all about it, Bess, and will see the people 
for you. 

Cissy. Pa, when shall you have finished your story 2 

_ Mysdf, Very soon now, my dear, 

Cissy, We want you to take us out fora month when you are off 
what you call the literary treadmill. 

Bes. Who would have imagined that father could be so. senti- 
‘mental as he confesses to have been? 

Afyseif, EUs could have imagined it. You should have heard his 
reverence talking about you the other evening. 

Cissy, What did he say, pa? Tell us all about it, 

Bes, Do, father, if you like, 

Mr, Bilis, And you may for me. 

Afyseif, No, Twill not betray the bashful young lover's confidence, 

Bes, Mr. Kenrick is going to be facetious, I can sce; take me 
into the garden, Mr, Ellis. 

(ou Farner Eviis and Bess, the latter pretending to be very 
‘angry, and casting pleasant side glances at Mrs. Kenrick.) 

Mrs, Kenrick, You should not plague them so much, Christopher. 

Cissy, Oh, they don’t mind it, mamma, Bess likes it; she often 
‘says funny things herself to Mr. Ellis. She told him, the other day, 
if he was only marrying her for the sake of having a nurse in his old 
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“Myself; Pethaps it is: I married too young; Ellis goes to the” 
other extreme. 

Mrs, Kenrick. You are an aggravating creature [Giving me! x: 
hearty kiss.) 

AMyselif, Kad you, w dear, good, mateh-making, silly, old'woman. * 
[ Kissing her again, like'2 loving old donkey as I aro.) 

‘Mrs, Kenrick, ‘Then you give me carte blaseke, and promise not'to 
‘be angry, whatever T may do. 

Afjsei7, Don't let sentiment’ master your judgment, that is all, 

[22 omnes. Mors. K. to confer with villagers, bell-tingers, school 
children; Tto describe, if possible, all that 1 remember of my own 
strange marriage at Fleetborough:) 


CHAPTER XXXi. 
1 AM MARRIED, 


‘Esrner left it all to me, and TV ordered the arrangements in this wise, 

‘Ateleven o'clock Esther and Barbara were to come to’the church, 
where I would meet them. ‘The sexton had strict orders to let no 
one know what was'going on, and he was to give my darling away, 
After the ceremony we were to return to breakfast at’ two o'clock 
to Start for London, just as the bells clashed forth a merry peal both 
at Fleetborough and Lindford. Barbara was to occupy the remainder 
of the day in sending off our wedding-cards, 

“Tt was a bright summer day. Many atime in “wedding deseripe 
tions" for the #/era/d and other papers, f had used up the wellknown” 
line “Happy is the bride that the sun shines on.” “I thought of it’ 
now as the sun shone beamingly down upon everything, making the’ 
iver sparkle in spite of its lazy determination not to disturb itself 
about anything, making the roof of those thatched houses hard by: 
fairly blaze with their yellow’ stonccrop and’ lichens, making the: 
windows shimmer and glimmer, and the refieetion of the river creep’ 
up and down the walls like fairy lights, making the tall trees stand: 
out green and tender against ‘the clear bright sky, making all\creation 
look happy and smiling, and filling my heart with gratitude to the’ 
great Master whose power is ‘seen no less in the painted wing of that” 
butterfly flattering on our way than in yon glorious sun, whose genial” 
light has called it forth for a few bright and transient hours, 

“The grey old church looked down upot me with all the solemnity” 
‘of three hundred cetituries. “he rooks called to each other high up” 
in the brown and mossy tower, ‘The sunlight followed ‘me through: 
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‘us for a few seconds, and then we were fairly on our first Journey in 
Tif 


‘It is somewhat remarkable that one particular incident of the 
marriage which T ought, perhaps, hardly to remember, is wonderfully 
impressed upon my memory—it is the breakfast, There never was 
such a wedding-breakfast in this world, It was laid out in! the 
parlour, and consisted of—what does the reader think? ‘The most 
important dish was minced veal, and the least obtrusive was some 
cold chicken. There was a nice bit of ribs of beef with celery siuce, 
for which Mrs. Wilton was famous amongst her friends. There was 
‘no tea, there was no coffee; but there was stout, and champagne, 
cheesecakes, and jam. 

“This is not a breakfast,” said Burbara; “it is a luncheon’ ior 
travellers.” 

‘Esther looked at me to see what impression the display. was 
making upon me. 

“ Barbara would have it like this,” said Mrs. Wilton, ina tenons 
tort of protest ; “for my part, I should like the affair to have been 
‘done in proper order. TI always think it is best not to go out of the 
‘ways of the world, especially at christenings, marriages, and funerals.” 
* “We'have not got to the christenings yet," said’ Barbara, jerking 
‘Olt each word! at’ the ceiling, and chuckling slightly at the ¢lose of 
“her remark, 

“No, you quite know what I mean, and I am sure Mr ee 

does,” said Mra Wilton. t 

™ For what we are going to receive," said Barbara, “Lord San 

‘us truly thankful, and that will do, Mary, you can leave the room, Vil 

“eee that all is right." 

Whereupon the servant left the room, and Barbara proceeded to 

 astist us to the various delicacies which had been provided a our 

luncheon. 

“ Where is the cake, Barbara?” I asked. 

“Yonder, on the sideboard,” said that emphatic lady. “I am 

cutting it up for presents.” S 

“Oh, you should have put it on the table,” said Esther: * 

 “IPit had been a breakfast in the regular way, I should,” was om 
prompt reply. 

“Barbar is 50 strange,” said “Mrs. Wilton, sams de when 
married my first husband, he would no more have perinitted —" 

| “There, never mind) your first husband, mother,” said Barbara, 

“Mr and Mrs. Kenrick have only an hour to get from here and 

catch the train, and I beg to propose their health,” or 
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Priscilla; wondered what had become of Tom Folgate; and made 
the merriest rattle all the way to our journey’s end. i 
_ Tt was) the -height of the London season. That fact had not 
‘influenced my arrangements, for I had. only been: twice in London, 
—once when J was an infant, and. once to.see the publishers of the 
Athenian Magazine and The Stayt. Esther had never been in London, 
and. she was in. awhirl of amazement. “It is like being in the 
sbelfty when. they are ringing a-peal," she said, and I have often 
sthought of her simile. since, whilst listening,to that everlasting din of 
the busiest London streets. How 1 came to select the house, 1 do 
- not know; but I had taken rooms at one of the Covent Garden 
hotels... My letter-could not-have:beem communicated to the head 
_chambermaid, who proceeded: tocastan awkward reficction upon my 
«manliness or upon Esther’s-youth,. Laterin life we might both have 
accepted the mistake as a.compliment. Mrs. Chambermaid had our 
luggage carefully put into separate rooms, and my» orders for the 
reversing of this arrangement were evidently the source of quict but 
lively merriment amongst the -servitors of that first landing, during 
neatly half 4 day—not more—their time for amusement was limited. 
Tn the country we nurse our fun and think over it, breaking out, as it 
were, into guffaws, long after London would have forgotten the wildest 
joke; or the most frightful tragedy. 

‘Every morning for a week I went /out» before breakfast and 
fpuctent, in that attractive Covent Garden, a bouquet of flowers for 
‘our breakfast table, a delicate attention which was notlost upon my 
“most aminble and charming wife. We went to all the sights in a 
Acisurely holiday way, saw the pictures, did the opera, went to 
Vouxhall, and took a boat to Richmond. In. the intervals I called 
“upon various publishers, and was introduced to; several editors who 
had been good enough to publish my-papers. Twas received with 
«kindly courtesy by all. At one place I: was:offered a share for a few 
hundred pounds in.a highly successful publication which came to 
-griefa week afterwards; one publisher offered. to take any essays or 
articles E might:send for a.time-and publishithem at hisown tisk to 
‘sce if they would he successful; another offered me a pound a week 
to come to. London and assist him with a newspaper ; but these were 
the pediers-and sharks and beggars.of the press; happily, T had 
made sufficient mark with the better class to secure fair arrangements 
for remunerative services, and I could sct\my,way to aeXfeincome 
icargjastndon tenctobpien:Teshove to. abadup 1g00rs rasa 
from Lindford., 

Before the week. was over Vaeceived (gent.on fom Beaded ie 
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best style and smiling her freshest smile, at the window. We 
wandered through the house over and over again, Esther approving 
of this and the other, and deferentially suggesting little changes here 
and there, Emmy fall of gossip, and the housekeeper all attention 
and importance, 

At was a short honeymoon, in the fashionable and general sense, 
and I further vulgarised the ordinary notions of a marriage by begin- 
ining to work the very next day after our return, in downright earnest. 
often thought my wife felt lonely, but she always assured me she 
had plenty of occupation ; then Emmy frequently came to see her, 
and many of the ladies of Lindford did her the honour to leave their 
cards, We were scrupulously careful about returning calls, our in- 
come compelling us not to have a large circle of acquaintances, and 
Ty occupation giving me but little time for the cultivation of social 
rites. Sometimes Esther would sit by me for hours whilst 1 was 
engaged in writing glowing articles for the Wera/d, or serious essays 
for my kind London publishers ; but her great delight was when I 
snatched a morning from these labours to cultivate that art, the 
germs of which T had acquired in Abel Crockford's painting-room, to 
bring her sewing into that little garret, and chat and work whilst I 
painted. In the evening we tried some duets on the violin and 
piano, and our favourite piece was “Robin Adair." 

When we had been at home about three weeks, we went over to 
Stonyfield. Tt was on a Saturday morning and a finc summer day, My 
father received us most cordially, and it did my heart good to see 
how Esther conciliated the old gentleman, nestling under hin 
arm when we went to church on Sunday, and calling him father ins 
such a sweet, soft, loving way. “She has brown haiz, and speaks 
‘small, like a woman.” And they made a picture to fook upon: my 
father tall atid stooping, with white hair and “yegular-cut features, a 
litde hard and stern, but lighted up with asabdued sense of pleasure; 
Bsther in 2 light summer dress sweeping the ground, bound in at the 
Wwalst by a delicate band with rose-buds on it, a blush rose in her 
straw bonnet, her bright cyes sparkling like gems, and her two lips. 
parted with a smile that scerned to radiate all over her pretty, round, 
dimpled face. Everybody looked at them, and ax we along 
—miyself with an easy air of triumph and pride in-my gait—the 
townsfolk whispered, “It's old Mr. Kenrick's son's wife,” and “ ‘That 
is Christopher Kenrick; he's an author, and very clever; it was 
quite a romantic marriage.” My poor old father was proud of his 
son and of his son's wife, and he said it was a pity we should part 
any more. “Could we not stay and live in Shoryhaae We Sam 
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while to Mrs. Stanton as if there were not the smallest grounds for 
apology or confusion, 

‘Noel came in presently, and invited us to stay and have dinner 5 
‘but after an exchange of civilities, we came away, and I amused 
Esther by expressing a hope that the Kenrick household would never 
degenerate into such a condition as thar of the Stantons’. 

“ There is no knowing what we may come to,” said Esther, laugh- 
ing ; “but we will try our best to keep our husband from the billiard 
lab.” 


“ And our babies from yelling their litle eyes out in cradles,” I 
said, pressing the dear arm that was linked in mine, 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
‘A QUIET LIFE, 


JT cave it a quiet life, though no man’s life can be a quiet one, 
unless he be a hermit, and even the severest recluse must have his 
restless moments. I call it a quict life, in contradistinction to those 
early days of trouble and locomotion, in its difference to my life at 
Stonyfield and Harbourford. I call that period between my marriage 
and the present a quiet life because it has been disturbed by com- 
paratively few tempests, because its incidents are common-place, 
‘becausein comparison with most lives it has been a quiet, happy time. 
Not but what there have been shadows on the path, and winters 
succeeding the summers, winters with death in them, and tears that 
have almost frozen in the well-springs of affection. The first fow 
months of my married life was as near an approach to elysium as can 
well be imagined. Looking back now, and forgetting for the moment 
my experience, judging for example, a8 an outsider might judge of 
her character, I should not have been surprised if Esther had turned 
‘out to be anything but a wise and clever wife. So confiding, so 
trusting, so self-denying, one might have been pardoned for thinking 
she would lack the spirit necessary to successful household manage- 
‘ment and wifely firmness. But it was not so; there existed heneath 
that quict, affectionate, happy manner of Esther's, a firm wil 
spirit, This indeed was shown in her leaving home at Lindford to 
take that situation at Lady Somerfield’s ; also in her encounter with: 
‘Howard and his aunt when I played the spy; also in her courageous” 
marriage of a man who could only offer her his hand and hi 
Her noble, womanfuly, truthful nature was tried and proved in many 
ways during those early months of our marriage. 





pre 
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My constant companion and friend, she encouraged me in my 
labour, did her best to share my studies, and always gave me her 
liveliest sympathy. No man could have worked harder or more 
successfully in so short a time. My name was constantly before the 
public, and yet I found time for occasional momings in that paiating- 
room, and also for a visit now and then to my father at Stonyfield, 
who came to see us twice, and spent two Sundays with us, a proud 
and happy man, changed in heart and feeling, though the hard, 
exacting nature would make itself seen and felt on occasions. 

My marriage with Esther was conditional upon a certain arrange- 
ment with Barbara, who invested Esther’s money in the commercial 
establishment of a relative. My wife objected to the transaction as soon 
as she knew of it, and begged me at all hazards to relieve myself from 
the responsibility of it. The Spaniards have a proverb which holds 
that “a woman’s counsel is no great thing, but he who does not take 
it is a fool.” The Italians say, “ women are wise off-hand, but fools 
on reflection.” I certainly believe women have some special instinct 
which inspires them with almost prophetic vision in the interests of 
those whom they love. It has always come true in my case, that if 
I did not listen to the first counsels of my wife, I invariably made a 
mistake. It was so in this business scheme of Barbara Wilton's 
One morning I found myself involved in liabilities which threatened 
to sweep away not only all I possessed, but to mortgage my future 
to a very serious extent. I had journeys to and fro between Lind- 
ford and London, visits to Fleetborough, angry altercations with 
Miss Wilton, remonstrances from her mother, interviews with 
lawyers, was served with processes and writs, and worried almost 
into as thin and white a personage as the living skeleton who made 
so much mischief between the show-girl and her father, in a novel 
which my wife specially treasures. 

This trouble came at a most unfortunate time for my wife, a short 
time within the first year of our marriage, and it culminated in a catas- 
trophe which we are neither of us likely to forget. During my absence 
at the office, a sheriff's officer called at Bromfield Road, and some cruel 
and unjustifiable speech of his fell so heavily upon my wife’s spirits 
that, when I reached home, it was to find her dangerously ill. Daysof 
agony and miserable suspense followed, and a week afterwards there 
was a little coffin in the spare bed-room—a little coffin, I say, and I 
say it with a grateful heart to God that He spared the one most 
important life. 

That was a dark time, but we got over “Ths cae af the com- 

mercial collapse was not so bad as seemed. Wrodk Ai wy way 
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‘cash, and brought out my first novel. A London house consented 
to pay me partly in advance for any important work which I chose 
to engage myself to them for, and the whole sum agreed upon, imme- 
diately it was completed. Igave up all the money I had engaged 
to pay, other sums at intervals, got a release from further reeponsi- 
bility, and saw my way clear to entire relief within three years. How 
T worked! I wonder at myself now, when I think of what I 
achieved in a few months. 

‘There was another sad interval in the following year ( when sorrows 
‘come, they come not in single spies, but in battalions”), which in- 
‘volved the death of my father, They found him in his easy-chair, 
with the Athenian Magazine open at my last article, just as he had sat 
down to read after tea. It was many hours before the housekeeper 
discovered that he was dead ; there was so much happy repose in 
his face, “as if he was enjoying his book,” she said. A swect and 
‘quiet end for one so warped and hard in earlier years, Peace to his 
tmanes! He was buried beside my mother, and the old church-bells 
moaned out a solemnly beautiful requiem. We stood by the little 
parlour window, my wife and I, and heard their mutfied chiming 
Jong after the funeral was over. It wasa bright autumn day. The 
‘sun shone on the two shambling old trees that looked over at us from 
an adjoining yard. The wind rambled through their withered leaves 
‘and carried the dirge-like music of the bells about with it, as if bur- 
thened with a sad, sad message, A few brown leaves hurried to and 
fro in the street in a weird dance of death, to the measure of the 
‘bells; but the sunshine told of the resurrection to come, 

‘It sounds so like the huckstering heir to speak of the dead man's 
iches—as if one spoke with the finereal bell in one’s ear; but T write 
of days that are gone, I write as a man who regards death as simply 
‘the penalty of life, and I write of one who died at a ripe old age, in 
his easy choir, apparently without pain,—as if he had gone off ina 
pleasant dream. 


‘My father died worth twenty thousand pounds, and I was his heir- 
atlaw, even if he had not, as he did, willed his property to me. 
Five thousand pounds went to pay for Barbara Wilton's speculation 
and my folly, and I vowed not to touch the remaining fifteen until 
amy labours and the interest had made up the total sum again. My 
wile encouraged me in this resolve, and many times during the six 
years which elapsed before I socceeded, in carrying ont my vow, 
wise counsels and self-denial prevented me from breaking 
‘but I laboured on successfully, purchased the Léndforad Herald, 
wrote for my very life not only for that paper, but for others 5, 
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had fallen ill on his way to Lindford ; and, the time being summer, I 
‘thought the journey should be a pleasant blending of business and 
pleasure, so I sent a couple of horses and a smail open carriage, which 
I had kept only during that year, to Birmingham by train, and deter- 
mined to drive through Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucester- 
shire. It proved a delightful tour, and I made a few useful studies by 
the way. One day we stopped at Hullow, and there saw the pretty 
‘old manor house vacant and wanting a tenant. We all fell in love 
with it, including Bess, who was old enough anil good enough to 
nccompany us on our journey; and eventually I took it on a repair- 
ing lease for twenty years, with the right to purchase, at a given sum, 
within the term. 


‘Two years after our removal to Hallow my second novel appeared, 
and the most successful book that I had yet published, “ More 
Worlds than One,” a work somewhat of the Bridgewater ‘Treatise 
class, though far below that standard, came out three months after- 
wards, In the next year the wise men of the Academy accepted two 
‘out of six pictures, and that crowned the height of my ambition. I 
remember what a happy day it was when Esther accompanied me to 
the private view, and we stood before those two works by Christopher 
Kenrick, one af them that very “leafy lane in June” through which 
we walked from church on our wedding-day; and I also can never 
forget what a miserable night it was afterwards, Does the patient 
reader remember that the face of a man who put his coat over the 
cab-wheel to protect my wife's dress when we went to Drury Lane 
during our honeymoon struck me as strangely familiar? I often 
‘think that was one of those unexplainable forecasts of the future which 
thrust us from our stools,” and make us think more seriously, with 
‘Hainlet, about the other things of heaven and earth which philosophy 
dreams not of, Itcould not have been the man who years afterwards, 
and on this very night of the “Private View,” stood by our carriage (it 
was my own carriage then), shielded the wet wheel with his coat 
sleeves, lifted out little Bess and Tom, and then looked up at me, and 
showed me (the Lord have merey on him!) the face of Tom Folgate. 

My wife did not notice him. 1 hurried her and the children on 
before me, and just as they were in the vestibule under charge of my 
servant, Tran back, caught that outcast man by the arm, and said, 
“Tom Folgate!" He looked at me vaguely for a moment, and 
then, with a cry of horror, as if he had seen a ghost, he rushed away. 

™ Police!” T ered ; “seize that man.” 

An officer did so, 
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“ On what charge?” he said. 

“On no charge. I wish to speak with him.” 

“Let me go,” said the man. 

“If the gentleman has no charge to make,” said the officer. 

“Thave none,” I said; “but I am very anxious to speak with 
him, and he wished to avoid me.” 

« Don't holler police under them circumstances again, sir,” said the 
officer. 

“J will not,” I said, tipping him half-a-crown. 

“ Under them other circumstances, holler as long as you like and 
as often,” he said. And we parted. 

“Tom,” I said, “in heaven's name, can I do nothing for you?” 

“No nobody can do anything. I like to be what I am, to do 
what I am doing—it is my punishment,” he said, doggedly. 

“Can I do anything for her?” I said, significantly. 

“ For who?” 

“ For that woman—for Mrs. Mitching?” 

“ If you like to go over to America, have her body dug up, embalm 
it, and bring it over here to be buried with the old man, you can do 
that,” he said. 

“ Dead! is she?” 

“ Dead she is: died of drink, in a lodging-house.” 

“Poor woman!” I said. And the tears came fast and thick into 
my eyes when I remembered what she was when I knew her first at 
Lindford. 

“Ay, poor woman! I pitied her; but I pitied that old man at 
Lindford much more when I stood by his grave a month ago. I 
know what a brute I am, and I shall live to know it—live to be old 
and grey, and still live and know and feel that Iam a sort of walking 
hell. There, let me go; I’m glad I’ve seen you, and seen you 
Prosperous. You were the only human being I ever loved.” 

“Don't go, don't, Tom,” I said, detaining him, as he strove to 
leave me. 

“I must,” he said, pulling away from me roughly. 

“ By the Lord, you shall not,” I said, seizing his collar and pinning 
him up against a pillar of one of the piazzas. 

“Damme, you're strong,” he said. “ Well, what do you want?” 

“ To help you.” 

“ How?” 

“ To give you money, and a chance of reformation.” 

“Reformation! Bosh \" 
“ Tt is not too late, Tom ; it is never too late to mend. “Try wats 
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all your might. Don't you remember when you were a fine, hand- 
some young fellow at Lindford, with bright prospects? Don't you 
remember what happy, pleasant walks we had—our boating excur- 
sions, our pleasant evenings? Some of that old brightness may still 
come back again, Some of it, Tom, a gleam or two—" 

“Don't, don’t," said the man, his voice trembling. 

“And even Emmy,” I said, in a sofier tone; “ you might ask her 
forgiveness, and be forgiven.” 

“No, no; damn it, Kenrick, let me go!" he exclaimed, and this 
time he rushed away; and I’ stood alone in wonder and amazement. 

‘This incident spoiled our enjoyment of the play. We talked 
about nothing else during the night. I prepared an advertisement, 
and inserted it in the 7imer, imploring “Tom F. to let his old friend 
C, K. have his address ;" but he never responded to it. And so the 
even tenour of our life went on. 


We made friends with the Hallow people, and Mrs. Kenrick, in 
hier own quiet way, gradually made the influence of the family felt 
not only in the village, but in the surrounding neighbourhood. When 
poor Mra. Wilton died, which she did at the advanced age of cighty- 
nine, the announcement in the county paper of her relationship to 
us, brought us such an array of “calls of condolence" as would 
have been accorded to few county families, At the funeral, which 
took place at Fleetborough, Mrs. Kenrick and myself met the whole 
family. ‘There was Priscilla, Barbara, the drunken brother who had 
reformed and become a temperance lecturer, and Emmy. Itwasa 
strange scene when the will was read. We assembled in that very 
parlour where Esther and I had our wedding-breakfast, and my mind 
was full of those past days, Although she was gone to her long rest, 
T could see Mra Wilton sitting in her chair, and complaining that the 
wedding was not ew rigle 1 could hear her malapropos remark 
about weddings, christenings, and funerals ; and I was called out of a 
still more extensive retrospect which brought in the Mitchings’ party, 
by the lawyer's announcement of a hundred pound legacy to my 
wife. Esther's was the first name mentioned, and everybody seemed 
to breathe more freely when it was found there was to be no 
favouritism in that direction. 

What an odd group it was! James Wilton, the once drunken 
brother, sat near the window. He was a solemn-looking man, with 
pimples on his nose, and a bald head. He occupied himself by 
putting on and pulling off a pair of black cloth gloves, and ocea 
sionally whisking his handkerchief at flies that settled upon his 
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coat. Miss Priscilla occupied the little sofa. There was very little 
change in her appearance at first sight ; but she had grown thinner 
and more acrid in her manner. Her nose was sharper than heretofore, 
as also was her chin, and her lips were as hard and firm as ever. 
She wore false curls, and a large profusion of black crape. Barbara 
sat on the right of the lawyer at the table, and made frequent snap- 
pish remarks, though she did not look at all snappish. Indeed, she 
had grown red, and fat, and matronly, more like a widow of forty-five 
‘on the look-out for a second husband, than a spinster with strange 
notions about marriage, and very selfish plans for her own comfort 
Poor Emmy looked like a faded gentlewoman who had been dis- 
appointed in life ; but there was still sufficient in her manner and 
appearance to attract and charm,—the black sparkling eye, luxuriant 
hair, in long curls, escaping from her bonnet, red lips, sloping 
shoulders, and though her long black dress concealed them, she had 
of course still those same pretty tripping feet which had first made 
an impression upon Tom Folgate. Poor Emmy, it was a hard life 
for her—a life of disappointed spinsterhood. She would have made 
the man she loved a faithful, high-spirited wife ; but whenever she 
spoke about the past, she always congratulated herself that she was 
not Mrs. Folgate. Her cheek reddened, and her eye lit up for a 
moment, with all the blushing anticipation of a young girl, never- 
theless, when I told her (some time before Mrs. Wilton’s death) that 
I had seen him. I often wondered if it would be possible for a 
woman to forgive a man that crime which Tom had committed, 
marry him, and live together for the rest of their lives with some 
share of happiness. 

It was found that nearly all Mrs. Wilton’s money had been 
frittered away ; but the reformed son got two hundred pounds, Barbara 
five hundred, Priscilla five hundred, Emmy three hundred, and my 
wife one, which I afterwards sent to Emmy with another hundred to 
make up a sum equal to that left for her other two spinster sisters 
Several letters passed between us, and a serious interview, before I 
could get Emmy to accept this little present ; and it was not until I 
consented to let her will it to my son Tom, that she would give way. 

No, my friend, I have not forgotten the actress. If I have not 
mentioned her in the order of events, it is on account of a feeling 
that I would reserve this note about her as a closing one. More- 
Over, you will find her specially mentioned in those last extracts 
from my diary which I am collecting for the next chapter. Miss 

Julia Belmont married Cator Manners, and sent ws cards, She did 
Not invite myself or Mrs. Kenrick to the wedding; Wat we wae es 
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journey to London in due course for the purpose of calling upon 
them. They had a house in Brook Street, and lived in good style. 
"The lady was as merry and lively as any lady could be; and it was 
charming to see her kissing Esther, and erying over her. Crying T 
say, though the tears were few, and the crying of very short dura- 
tion. We rallicd each other with mutual mirth, and Mra, Manners 
confessed before her husband, that she was really in love with me 
‘once upon a time, though she did not care a button for me now. 
“<Do you remember when we acted a passion, and I made love in 
earnest ? Ah, ah, ah!— 
* Tell him even now that T would rather share 
Mis fowliest lot,—wnlle lyy hie sidan onteast, — 
Work for him, beg with him,—live upon the Tight 
Of one kind smile from him, than weas the crown 
‘The Bourbon lost,’ 


Do you remember, you haughty, wicked Claude Melnotte? And 
now,—ah, ab, ahi—upon my word, 1 like Beauseant amazingly, and 
would not change him for all the gardeners sons or princes in 
Europe, would 1, Cator?” 

‘The lady's laugh fairly rung through the house, and set the piano 
maurmuring. 

“No, you are the best creature in all the world,” said Cator. “You 
shall call me Beauseant, Iago, Othello, or anything you like," 

™ Yes, but you must take care to be neither the one nor the other, 
for you'll find no Desdemona or Amelia in me, Cator." 

‘Mrs. Manners insisted that we should stay to dinner, 

* Don't be afraid, you will not interfere with professional arrange- 
ments ; We are not acting now, Cator has taken the King’s Theatre, 
and is coming out himself as Harlet,—ah, ab, aht—it will be very 
funny. He has condescended to ask me to play the Queen, I have 
promised to give his offer my most serious consideration.” 

We dined and spent a merry evening, Mrs Manners taking as 
to the opera at nine o'clock, and at twelve insisting upon giving us 
oysters in a dozen different ways, with stout and chablis; and “ just 
a nice cup, which Cator makes capitally, to finish up with.” 

Mrs, Manners visited us several times at Hallow, and astonished 
the neighbourhood by what they regarded as fast London manners ; 
‘but secing that, although I was a gentleman, I was also a painterand 
an author, and therefore tainted with Bohemianism as they fancied, 
Liwos to be excused for having a few queer visitors, Some of the 
county ladies felt annoyed occasionally when they met strange, noisy 
guests at my table, who talked about actors and actresses, and 
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having to be at their offices occasionally at midnight ; but there was 
‘one person who dined with us when the Hon. Slumkey Skiddins, 
two county magistrates, and a parson were present, that nearly cost 
me my exalted position amongst the visited residents of Hallow- 
shire. The visitor was a man, thank goodness. He came unex- 
pectedly, and only two hours before dinner. Even had I fet 
inclined to snub him, which I did not, I would rather have fallen from 
that giddy height which gave my family the enfrée to the county 
coteries, than been unkind to Abel Crockford. 

During my residence at Lindford and Hallow, I had had many 
letters from him—queer, wandering epistles—in which he told me be 
had had some art lessons from a painter of eminence, and was getting 
on well; and I had sent him a commission through a local print- 
seller whom I had known at Harbourford, to paint several pictures, 
which, by the way, were but poor daubs. This had spurred him on, 
however, and presently it was found that he really could paint, and 
did paint’ One day that same printseller bought the imaginary 
‘Velasquez for two hundred pounds, and this was a great help to the 
poor man, who thereupon went to London, got into the studio of my 
friend Cross, the animal painter; and after three months of hard work 
there, came trudging down to me, leaving his wife at a hotel in the 
county town, whence I insisted upon sending my carriage for her. 
He brought two really good pictures—landscapes, with sheep and 
cows in the foreground—and I introduced him to my county friends 
at dinner, as “ Mr, Abel Crockford, an artist, who has dropped in by 
accident, and who insists upon apologising because he has left his 
dress clothes at the county hotel.” 

When the wine had freely circulated he would talk, and he talked 
so badly—he had such a powerful dialect—that the Hon. Slumkey 
Skiddins looked at his three satellites a strange look, and they all left 
early. My wife said I ought not to have asked Abel to dinner, it was 
not right to ask gentlemen to meet a person in his position. 

“ T did not ask them to meet him, he was here by accident ; more- 
over, he is an artist—art raises the humble man to the position of 
the rich, and levels all ranks,” I said, grandly. 

Father Ellis, whose acquaintance I made soon after coming to 
Hallow, agreed with me, though he said my doctrine was flat Radi- 
calism, which neither he nor I was supposed to be guilty of; but 
Mrs. Kenrick had her own opinion, and I believe she took occasion 
to smooth the difficulty over when next she met the Hon. Mrs 

Skiddins, by saying that Mr. Kenrick had the ode Wistar the ether 
day when the Hon. Mr. Skiddins dined at Flor —a tons exeensie. 
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person, who accidentally found himself in the neighbourhood, an ex 
ceedingly odd person, a great artist though, and a friend, she believed, 
of Lord Northalerton, I know Mrs, Kenrick said something of the 
kind, though she did not mention it to me: it came out accidentally 
‘one night through Skiddins, and I found that the mention of Lord 
Northalerton had had a wonderful effect upon him, It was certainly 
a clever stroke of policy to mention his lordship, and more especially 
as poor Abel had only referred to the nobleman as frequently visiting 
the studio of my friend Cross, 

“Tt is only for the sake of the children,” said Mrs. Kenrick, when 
1 rallied her upon it. “Do you think J care for the Hon. Mrs, 
Skiddins, or anyone else, except for you and the children ?"* 

"I don't think you do, Esther, my dear,” I said; “though 1 
thought you liked to be driving about with Lady Somerfield, when 
she did us the honour to spend two days with us.” 


T have given you a brief outline of our married life, and that 
‘monetary difficulty. The Folgate incident, and our going into mourn- 
‘ing several times, are not sufficiently beyond the common run of occur. 
renees to take these latter years out of the category of what may be 
called a quict life. Whilst I write there lies before me some frag- 
ments of a diary from which I have printed sundry extracts in 
previous chapters, I often regret that I did not keep it regulatly ; it 
would have been of great interest to my family, if not to the public. 
‘There are no entries in it at various periods of my life for months, 
sometimes for years, Now and then I have been most constant in my 
notes ; in later years my memoranda have been more for literary and 
art purposes than for incidents in my life, A short abstract from the 
scattered entries of the last twenty years is necessary to the comple: 
tion of this plain, unvarnished history of what I fear my friends and 
readers may think is a very common-place life, after all. 


(79 be concluded next month.) 


TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 





Ho. GII.— The Black Borse. 


SHOWING HOW A LADY MAY BE MARRIED BY CHANCE, YET HAPPILY. 











“GARG AAHAT can the man do that cometh after the King? 
SANA), Even that which hath been done already.” And 


how done, it will be known when the kings are 

named. Boccaccio—CHAaucER—FLETCHER—per- 
haps SHAKSPEARE—DryDEN. Our business, however, is with a single 
version of one of the most beautiful tales that ever was composed, 
and with the telling thereof by John Fletcher, and we will follow him 
with all reverence. His strength was never more splendidly put forth 
than in this story of love and chivalry. The editors are good enough 
to find fault with him, because they say his work is rather a tale than 
a drama; a remark saturated to leakage with the usual editorial 
wisdom, But if there be anything in it—and I allow that the play is 
not a sensational drama—so much the easier is the task of the writer 
who humbly cometh after this king. 

We do not know exactly when the play was produced, but it was 
first printed in 1634, and published at the sign of the Crown in St 
Paul's Churchyard. The title-page says that it was written “ by the 
memorable worthies of their time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William 
Shakspeare, Gent.” Into the deeply interesting question whether the 
divine hand of all had any share in the composition of the drama, it 
would be delightful to go, with a circle of appreciating listeners ; for 
whatever opinion we arrived at we should reach after comparison of 
exquisite passages of poetry, and after efforts, which would be their 
own ample reward, to trace courses of thought and treatment by the 
finest minds that have left their work for our admiration. But the 
examination, to be at all exhaustive—satisfactory we could hardly 
hope to make it—would demand all the pages which are allotted to 
our tale, and more. 1 do not like to pot myself im the attitude of 2 

juryman, and give verdict without the teasons , and beng leon 
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from taking that of a judge, and analysing the evidence which has led 
me to a conclusion, I will defer offering the result to which a good 
deal of consideration has led me. But 1 would take leave to say two 
things; first, that there is much in the play which Shakspeare might 
have been proud to own; and secondly, that the mass of negative 
evidence which the editors haye adduced to show that he had no 
hand in it, seems to me to be of the most debilitated kind—inkscum. 
A spider with inked legs might have traversed the paper to. as much 
good purpose as that of most pens that have dealt with the question, 
If you think this an arrogant observation—I do not know that it is 
note-you should read what they say about one another. They are 
much more yenomous than the inky-legged spider, and this indeed 
should make us charitable to their weakness ; for it much hindereth 
aman, ineriticism on a poet, when his chief aim is toshow, not that the 
poet iswise, but that all who have previously treated of him are fools, 
Not to use a sacred text irreverently, the motto of a true editor is, 
All that ever came before me were thieves and robbers"—and they 
were also asses and idiots, Therefore, it will be gathered that, in 
the words of a Shakspearian personage of bitter tongue, I profit not 
by their conversation. It may be that in a note, at a future time, 
T will endeavour to support a hurnble theory of my own on this 
Shakspeare question, and take my chance of battery by after- 


comers, 

When William Shakspeare has told you that a prince and princess 
were married, nay, has let you hear the epithalamium, and shown 
you the fairies gliding about and about the mansion, and blessing the 
marriage chamber (who forgets the beautiful scene with which 
Madame Vestris ended her noble revival of the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream ?”), it is rather hard to ask you to suppose that Theseus and 
Hippolyta arc still unwedded lovers. Theseus, you will remember, 
was particularly impatient to be married to his lovely Amazon, his 
Duskined mistress and his warrior love, and it was necessary for 
the fair and modest lady-soldier to console him with the idea 
that the interval was brief, and to cncourage him to amuse him- 
self in the meantime—hence the diversions of our friend Bottom 
and his accomplices. But you must suppose that the happy 
day had been postponed. It has now arrived. We are in Athens, 
before a temple. Hymen, in saffron robes, with a burning torch, 
ie follamed, by whiterobed boys strewing flowers, and nymphs 

in their tresses,” one of them bearing a wheaten gar 
Tand. Music is with them, and a marriage business is cvidently in 
hand, ‘Theseus and Hippolyta come to be wedded, ‘The splendid 
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hero is conducted by two beautiful girls, with the wheaten garlands 
on their heads, and the glorious bride, Victrix in a hundred battles, 
but conquered by the sword and by the love of the Greek, is led on 
by the gallant general Perithous, dearest friend of the bridegroom. 
With her comes her gentler and lovelier sister, whom Chaucer calls 
Emelie, and Fletcher and Dryden name Emilia or Emily, as best 
suit their rhythms. Shakspeare, who, when he has once set his mark 
on anything, taboos it for ever, has connected the name Emilia with 
the idea of the out-spoken, and not over-scrupulous lady who may 
or may not have encouraged the attentions of Othello, so that we may 
as well use the softer and modern form of the word. A bridal-song, 
fall of flowers, is sung. It is not much known. Hear a few lines: 


“ Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 
But in their hue, 
Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 
Daisies scentless, yet most quaint, 
And sweet thyme true : 
Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 
Merry springtime's harbinger, 
With her bells dim, 
Oxlips in their cradles growing, 
Marigolds on death-beds blowing, 
Lark-heels trim : 
All dear Nature’s children sweet 
Lie at bride's and bridegroom's feet, 
Blessing their sense; 
Not an Angel of the Air, 
Bird melodious, or bird fair, 
Be absent hence ! 





I feel that I need not apologise for quoting such words. Their 
sweetness is introduced with an artist's skill, for as the ‘song ceases, 
and the bridal procession moves to the temple steps, there enter 
Three Queens, in sable robes, and veiled. They are in deep 
Brief, and they throw themselves on their knees before Theseus, 
Hippolyta, and Emily. It is very cruel, but it is clear that the banns 
are forbidden. 

Briefly told, the story of the Queens is this. Creon, King of 
Thebes, has killed their husbands in battle, and refuses their bodies 
to the widows, The remains of the fallen princes are to be left 
exposed to the kites and crows. Classical readers need not be 
reminded how dreadful to the ancients was such a doom, the one 
terror which daunted the bravest, the only one hat coda exon a 
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prayer from the gallant Hector, as he lay at the feet of the avenging 
Achilles—hear old Chapman: 


Beale aoa (etme oslo on Fe Oy Seeder, 
And thy great parents, do not see a cruelty so foul 
Tnflicted on me.” 


‘Understand the full force of this, as a very strong motive is wanted 
to bring on what follows. To Theseus, the terrible outrage on piety 
and humanity comes home, the more that he recalls his having heen 
2 guest at the bridal of one of the Queens, whose husband was his. 
friend. The passionate tears and entreaties of the afflicted ladies 
are renewed and repeated, and they beg him to rescue the bodies 
of their lords. After his marriage, he will do it. No, they cannot 
bear delay, and they urge that in the ccstasies of new wedlock (which 
‘one of them paints with a power that shows her to have been happy 
once) all thought of their misery will be forgotten. However, it is 
not for Theseus to be the first to propose delay in the ceremonial, 
Not quite sure that her request will not displease, the beautiful Hip- 
polyta herself kneels, and prays for “ the abstaining of her joy." He 
is to grant the prayer of the Queens, Emily seconds her, little 
reaming that her own fate is to be fixed by the work she prays him 
to undertake. The noble Grecian needs no more. 


Tam entreating of myself to do- 
‘That which you Keel to have me. Queens, 
Foviow your vebdice 1 


Here—at the very outset (I pray pardon, for it is He es an. imper- 
tinence to point out what should strike all) the glorious loftiness eae 
these old dramatists asserts itself. Can the chivalrous idea—we will 
‘not talk of anachronism, surely nobleness is of all dates—be carried 
higher? A grand motive is at ance given, and the machinery of the 
play is at work, We never descend lower—the elevation of tone 
and moral is superbly maintained to the end, 1 will not speak of our 
‘own modern drama, for one would not “talk of nothing ;" but could 
a French dramatist, able artist as he is, have got us even thus far 
without an adultery, expressed or implied? One of the quecns would 
have had some secret which, if revealed to Hippolyta, would have 
brought down her dagger into the heart of Theseus, orher own, But 
these old writers believed in the nobility of noble natures, and gave it 
a large air to breathe in. 

When the sword that drank the blood of the Minotaur had 
flashed on the field, the scabbard knew it no more while an enemy 

Vot. IL, N. 5. 1869. +S 
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lived to strike. That Theseus slaughtered the army of the savage 
Creon, and gave to the Queens their sacred dead, needs hardly 
be told. But in the battle there had fought, on the tyrant’s 
side, two young heroes, who were to become the principals in 
the story. They were nephews to Creon, and cousins; and they 
were bound to one another by one of those ardent friendships of 
which so much good use is made in our old drama. The intense- 
ness of their affection is the great feature of the play. Disgusted 
with the tyranny of their uncle, and with the vices of his court 
(of which latter, by the way, we leam in their later confidences 
that both young noblemen had tasted a good deal, and perhaps 
we like them all the better for having been liked of ladies), they 
had intended to leave Thebes, but at the cry to arms, they go at 
once into the army, and they both fight with such desperate 
valour that Theseus himself had noted them. Both were made 
prisoners, and the generous conqueror, learning this, ordered his own 
physicians to them :— 
“Forty thousand fold, we had rather have them 
Prisoners to us than Death.” 


So there we have the two Noble Kinsmen, in prison together. 
‘They believe themselves captives for life, and I do not recollect that 
the great poet himself has ever written a prison-scene more touching, 
or more full of manly sentiment than that in which the young soldiers, 
suddenly seized, when life was at its fiercest tide, and immured in a 
dungeon, console one another, and defy the dreary future. Their 
names are Palamon and Arcite. 

Their characters are intended to seem much alike, for a reason 
which the dramatist had in his mind, but there is a diversity— 
Fletcher was no potter to make two images from the same mould. 
For our own purpose, however, we need not stay to point out the 
difference between the two gallant and handsome princes. Arcite 
was the goodliest at first glance, but a second glance showed that 
Palamon, if graver, was as winning. In all else they were meant to 
be equal, and you will soon see why. 

Their prison window looked upon a garden of the palace of 
‘Theseus, and into this garden one day came Princess Emily, to cull 
flowers, and to talk the prettiest flower-talk, with her attendant 
maiden. The friends had just arrived at a protestation that, let their 
troubles and sufferings be what they might, their friendship could 
never leave them, when Palamon, who was atthe window, expied the 


beautiful Emily. 
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In one second he was more deeply and desperately in love than 
ever was lover before. 

‘He called his friend, who had marvelled at his gestures of adora- 
tion, and in another moment he, too, was in the same condition. 

Palamon and Arcite both madly loved Emily. 

‘The lady went her way, and the friendship went its way too, A 
few rapid words passed between the cousins, and this was enough. 
Each vowed that she should be his, and defied the other to dare to 
love her. Palamon was fiercest, for he had seen her first, and Arcite 
had no answer save the very sufficing one—* That's nothing.” Each 
had met his fate. A fiery dialogue brought them almost to personal 
combat. Palamon warned Arcite that if he presumed again to ap- 
proach the window he would nail him to it, and Areite furiously 
replied that not only would he approach the window, but that the 
next time Emily came he would fling himself through it into her arms, 
"The fiery strife could scarcely have blazed more fiercely when 

‘The jailor entered, and fetched Arcite away, 

‘This drove Palamon nearly mad. Why had Axcite been taken off ? 
Perhaps Theseus had seen him, and marked his gallant bearing, and 
was going to marry him to Emily—perhaps—— 

However, the wild dreams were promptly dispelled. Areite was 
banished the kingdom. The general, Perithous, had obtained his 
freedom, on condition that he never came back to Athens This 
brought small comfort to Palamon, who instantly began to conjure up 
visions of great things that Arcite might do, and so make himself a 
renown that should come to the ears of Emily. His angry meditations 
were cut short by his being moved into another and more secluded 
dungeon, to which, after much resistance, and yielding only to the 
threat that he should be put in chains, Palamon went, raging. 

But Arcite was as much in love as Palamon, and was not disposed 
to wait until he could attain reputation in the way his friend had 
shadowed out. He took a shorter road for getting to the presence 
of Emily. Disguised in poor clothes, he joined himself to a party 
of rustics who were going to perform some sports before the royal 
family, and being a skilled wrestler and runner, he believed that he 
could do something to attract the princess's attention. Fortune 
favoured the bold Arcite, and he performed so well that Theseus 
sent for him, complimented him hugely, (well, when I tell you that 
he compared him to Hercules, who was a hero of Theseus’s acquaint- 
ance, my language will be vindicated,) and finding that he was a 
gentleman, and willing to take service, presented him, after ducal 
fashion, to Perithous, who in his turn gallantly offered him to Emily, 

ase 
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as an attendant. Would not Palamon have torn at the walls of his 
cell, had he known that Arcite was kissing hands on appointment. 
Arcite was a brave horseman, too, and Theseus suggested to Emily 
that he should be well mounted to attend her. 


“Emily, I hope 

He shall not go on foot. 

Emi. That were a shame, sir, 
While I have any horses. Take your choice.” 


Observe these words, because they are ominous. So full of 
promise did Arcite look that Theseus hinted a caution to his sister- 
in-law, not to let the servant become master. “I hope too wise for 
that, sir,” answers the smiling Emily. 

‘The next lady-speech which we hear is to the purpose, 


“ Let all the dukes, and all the devils roar, 
He is at liberty.” 


‘This particularly frank announcement of freedom to various parties 
comes from the pretty daughter of the jailer of Palamon. To her 
the dramatist has not given a christian name, though she is an 
important personage in the play. For convenience, let us borrow a 
name from another Fletcher play, and call her Eugenia. This 
young lady has become enamoured of Palamon, her father’s captive, 
at least as frantically as he has become of Emily. She effects his 
escape, but it is with a resolute intention to obtain his love—of any 
sort that may be available—in return, and having sent him away, 
steals out after him into the wilds of a forest, where she first loses 
him, and next her reason. We need not pursue Eugenia’s fortunes, 
as her business in the story is accomplished with the release of 
Palamon. But several scenes are devoted to exhibiting her, first in 
her passionate lovingness; next in her wild state of unreason, in which 
she sings various songs, and dances ; and lastly, in her condition of 
sad despair, of which she is cured in a very kindly fashion by a 
doctor of the day, who, happily for poor Eugenia, is not one of “the 
dark house and the whip practitioners.” Editors, of course, suggest 
comparisons with Ophelia, and as Eugenia is a girl who goes mad 
for love, and sings, there is sufficient hint for editorialism, but the 
parallel soon ends. I may note that the exquisitely delicate mode 
in which one painful phase of female insanity is treated by Shakspeare 
is not imitated in this play, and that what is so tenderly touched by 
him as to be only indicated is brought out here with a bl ueatment 
which would be offensive, were it meant oflentivdy end, yess, 
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from this undesirable theme, I may add that Eugenia’s recovery is 
effected by the personation, by an old and faithful lover, of the 
character of Palamon, and the persuading the girl that she is wooed 
by him. John Fletcher here leaves very little to fancy ; but we will 
eave a good deal, and go on with the principal characters, 

Axcite, now the bravely-attired servant of Emily, attends her and 
the court on a Maying expedition, and being alone, suddenly en- 
counters Palamon, who is in the chains which Eugenia had not been 
able to unlock. Palamon instantly assails him with imputations of 
treachery to friendship, but Arcite will not be roused to anger. He 
will help his friend, and begs him to remain hidden till night, when 
he will bring him files to sunder his shackles, garments, food, per- 
fumes, and a sword and armour, Palamon accepts the offer, but 
warns Arcite that they cannot be friends while he pretends to the 
fove of Emily, and that if he brings weapons jt will be for a fight 
at outrance, Arcite cares not, he will come. And he faithfully keeps 
the promise he has solemnly made, and at night appears at the spot 
with all but the arms. He brings wine, which he begs Palamon to 
bn “« Pak. Arcite, thou mightst now poison me, 

Are, Leight, 
Bat I must fear you first," 


Palamion recruits himself, and there comes one of those pleasant 
scenes of old friendship, and gay recollections, with which the poet 
relieves the sterner part of the action—they talk of light loves and suc- 
cesses—then a sigh from Arcite is interpreted by Palamon to be for 
Emily, and they once more quarrel in farious earnest, and Arcite 
in wrath departs to get armour and swords. Some comedy work ~ 
intervenes, and we then have the Noble Kinsmen togetheragain, This 
‘scene is the perfection of chivalry, They are enemies for Emily's 
sake, but they cannot forget that they have loved, and while arming 
each other, doing it with as much affectionate care as if both were 
going out to combat on the same side, they recall cach other's gallant 
deeds, and exchange unfeigned and brotherly admiration of feats 
done in the last fight before Thebes. ‘Then, being armed, they 
salate, like lordly gentlemen, and clasp hands, and the next moment 
close in deadly combat. Homs are heard, and Arcite warns his 
ival that Theseus and the pasty are approaching, but Palamon will 
listen to nothing, and renews the encounter. Their swords are crossed 
when Theseus, Hippolyta, Emily, and the court ride in. 

‘Theseus, incensed first that there should be a duel without 
eave and against his laws, and secondly and greatly when he 
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of the six brave friends whom Palamon and Arcite have brought to 
join in a fight whence three of them can come but to the block. The 
time advances. Religious rites have to be performed. Arcite and 
his friends pray in the temple of Mars, Palamon and his companions 
in the temple of Venus, while Fmily goes to kneel at the shrine of 
Diana, The three scenes are full of exquisite poetry, and the omens 
‘that are vouchsafed to each are of singular and solemn graciousness. 
‘The gods being honoured, the court and the champions proceed to 
the appointed lists, where is erected the pillar of death. 

‘Theseus, his soldier-bride, Perithous, and all but Emily, are eager 
spectators of the fray, But the poor maiden will not be taken to the 
spectacle, and Hippolyta, bidding her farewell, says,— 


*Tam like to know your husband "fore yourself.’" 


‘She is left, and can only pray that the man who loves her best may 
win her. Presently, flourishes of horns tell her that the dreadful 
work has begun, then comes an exulting shout. “Palamon!” But 
as she gasps at the noise, and begins to hold herself the bride of 
Palamon, there comes another shout, and it is for *Arcite!” and again 
she is in a fever of anxious dismay, when a grand and concluding 
shout breaks forth, and the next moment Theseus and the court 
return, with Arcite as victor, Palamon had all but dragged him to 
the column when his friends made a bold rescue, and the fight was 
renewed, and its fortune reversed. ‘The trembling Emily is given to 
the victor, whose first words are,— 
“Emily, 
‘To buy you, I have lost what's dearest to me 
Saye what is booghit-/* 


Arcite leads away his beautiful prize, while, in accordance with the 
stern decree, Palamon and his knights are conducted to the scaffold. 

‘They await their death like the brave men they are, exulting that 
they have fought so well, have lost no grain of honour, and now will be 
free for ever from all fortune’s whims. Palamon has time to remember 
the gentle Eugenia, who set him free, and to send her an ample 
dowry ; and his knights have but to hear what she has done, when 
their last act is to fling their purses to her father, with kindly mes- 
‘sages for the girl who once saved their friend. So gentlemen dic. 
And Palxmon will show them the way. He adyances to the block, 
and bows his noble neck for the death-blow, 

Wild cries, mad cries. “Hold! Hold!" 
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Said we not that there was something of omen in the words of 
promise made by Emily, when Theseus first bade her see Arcite well 
mounted? As a betrothal present, the princess had bestowed upon 
him a magnificent black horse. Proudly careering through Athens 
on his bride's gift, Arcite finds his steed become unmanageable, and 
though a superb horseman, whip and spur avail him not. The furious 
creature madly reared, and finally fell upon his rider, crushing him 
fatally. Presently Arcite, hurt to death, is brought in upon a chait. 
Let the poet tell the rest. 


** Palamon, O, miserable end of our alliance 1 
The gods are mighty! Arcite, if thy heart, 
Thy worthy, manly heart be yet unbroken, 
Give me thy last words. I'am Palamon ; 
‘One that yet loves thee dying. 

Arcite, Take Emilia, 

And with her all the world’s joy. Reach thy hand : 
Farewell. Ihave told my last hour. I was false, 
But never treacherous. Forgive me, cousin. 
‘One kiss from fair Emilia, (Asses her.) ‘Tis done! 
Take her. I die. (Dies).” 


Palamon, who saw her first, becomes her husband. One word of 
the dying Arcite’s speech is thus explained—he says that he was 
false. This means only that by a compact between them each was to 
aid the other in his love-suits, and Palamon having first declared his 
passion, Arcite, at the supreme hour, feels that he should not have 
been his rival, Let those blame him who can. 

‘The obsequies of the noble Arcite were royally celebrated, and 
soon afterwards the Lord Palamon married the Lady Emily. Will 
you have it in the language of Chaucer? His verse is easy to read 
if you will sound the mute final “e” there needed for the rhythm. 


“ And thus with allé blisse and melodie 
Tiath Palamon ywedded Emelic ; 
And God that all this widé world hath wrought 
Send him his love that hath it dere ybought. 
For now is Palamon in allé wele, 
Living in bliss, in richesse, and in hele, 
‘And Emelie him loveth so tenderly, 
And he hir serveth all so gentilly, 
‘That never was there no word them between 
Of jealousie, ne y non other tene.”” 


I would also have given the end in the language of Dryden, but 
the glorious John, in accordance with ‘he tone of Ws Lane, Wises 
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the happy pair much further than modem readers might think neces- 
sary. Here, however, are six lines of decorous sort :— 


“ All of a tenour was their after life, 
No day discoloured with domestic strife, 
No jealousy, bat mutual truth believed, 
Secure repose, and kindness undsceived ; 
‘Thus Heaveo, beyond the compass of his thought, 
Sent him the blessing he'so dearly bought." 





This, as will be seen, is merely. an expansion of Chaucer's ideas; 
and if we were treating of poets instead of dramatists, one might 
invite attention to the superiority of the great old bard, No heaping 
epithets merely for the sake of filling up the line, and no epithets 
Of vague or commonplace character. It might be well if students— 
T must not say the general reader, in these days of mockanodesty— 
would drink a little oftencr at the well of English undefiled, and see 
what direct purpose, and a thorough understanding by a man of 
what he really means, will do for him. I am inelined to believe that 
if our poets got upon better terms with themselves, and encouraged 
the intimacy, the result would be very satisfactory. However, more 
of this hereafter; meantime, to revert to the words of Geoffrey 


Chaucer, 
“Thus endeth Palamon ane Emelie, 


And God save all this fayeé compagnie.” 


‘SHIRLEY Brooks. 





See 
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one ring, a3 may be seen by the end view, which exhibits one ring to all 
appearance, with a red and white stone (ruby and diamond) set side by side; 
the point of intersection, or joint, being ingeniously covered byhands bearing 
hearts—the point of separation alone being visible at the points marked * 
in our representation of the object: one, truly, of the most perfect and 
poetical emblems of the union of man and wife—two in ane—yet not one, 
or two perfectly apart. Wedding-rings, being simple gold hoops, are 
familiar to all and customary ; worn by fernales of all classes as a token of 
unitytoman. Not so, mourniag-rings, which are mostly bequests from the 
wealthy, and neither of so frequent wear. Being also of frail materials, 
they will not permit of constant use; are frequently far from: artistic in 
design, or beautiful to the eye, being, sometimes, in part composed of 
‘human hair which has bur little distinguishing individuality, and might 
‘be that of any man or woman, or for the 
matter of that, the hair of an animal—an 
object associated only with some reminis- 
cence of the wearers, Nevertheless, mourn- 
ing-rings, tastefully designed and artistically 
executed, might be made objects both of sen- 
timent and beauty. As an illustration, we 
give one én memoriam of Thos. Guy, Esq, 
the founder of the celebrated hospital in 
London, bearing his name, It is from an 
example in the possession of Dr. W. H, 
Dickinson, M,D., of Chesterfield Street, May- 
fair, and is a good sample of the taste and 
work of the last century. A serviceable ring, 
in black and gold, bearing a strong impress 
of the period, and its art-teaching. In this 
country, art had been declining for two cen- 
furies, and with it all sentiment for, and 
appreciation of, the spiritual. Our fore- 
fathers of those days, more and more dis- 
posed to think that as most befitting check to carnal de~ 
Tights and human vanity, it was constantly necessary to have before thelr 
‘eyes objects that would remind them of death and the charnel-house, 
rather than of the plains of heavenly bliss beyond the valley of the 
shadow of death. From the time that Albert Durer and Holbein 
Hlustrated Dances of Death, the morbid taste they had exorcised in 
Germany was not long in finding its way to this country, distraught 
already with religious wrangles and contraversial polemics, The 
hideous and the grotesque were here summoned also, to aid in the illus 
tration of the doings of death, and vivify the terrors of the ignorant, the 
superstitious, and the pious, These increased in popularity as art de- 
clined with us, unti) no monument or tombstone was considerod complete 
without a skull and cross-bones ; things all very well in their place, 
‘but vulgar and ridiculous when constantly repeated. This taste is 
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United Service.” Why should the “ Junior Athenaeum,” now installed in 
the magnificent mansion of Van der Hope (the millionaire of Amsterdam), 
not be called the “Piccadilly Athenum?” ‘There, at least, would be an 
indication of the focus standi, or locus absofutus of its being, and a 
distinction from the parent in Pall Mall, The * Junior Carlton,” again, 
faces its shady vis-a-vis, Teading to confusion infinite and frequent error ; 
as though it could not have been called “The Pitt Club,” after England's 
“heaven-born minister.” What's in a name?—a vast amount of im- 
propricty, if it is entiphrastic, ¢¢, has a meaning at variance with, or 
contrary to its etymology. 








TuERE are unmistakeable signs that the reign of “ sensationalism" in 
our literature and on the stage is rapidly coming toan end. ‘The revival 
of the domestic and decent drama in Mr. Robertson's admirable plays, 
and the inereasing success of quiet, Bfe-like novels, are indications of an 
approaching return to correct and good taste, upon which SYLVANUS 
Unman may congratulate his countrymen, He ig rejoiced also to Tearn 
that certain music halls are no longer “paying,” and he is glad to find 
that the press continues to direct the Lord Chamberlain's attention to 
“the canteen” at the palace of Leicester square. At the height of the 
“sensation” mania, London never reached the sanguinary summits of 
American fancy. On the 13th of last month one of the family journals of 
New York, Frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper, appeared with a story bear- 
ing the Gallowing title :— 


THE CITY'S CHILDREN! 
~ TERRIBLE ATROCITIES!! 
A Little Girl's Feet Frozen Of!!! 

THE FLESH CUT FROM HER BACK!‘ 
THE CHILDREN'S AID SOCHETY {1111 
VILLAINY UNDER THE VEIL OF CHARITY! 
Religious Humbugs Exposed! 

VICE MORE PROFITABLE THAN VIRTUE! 

A Saint's Face and a Demon's Heart!! 

HOW LONG SHALL SUCIL THINGS CONTINUE! 
THE MONSTER PUNISHED!!! 


RETRIBUTION!!! 


‘The reader may smile and think he has before him a piece of American 
humour; but he has not. The title is the earnest introduction to a serious 
story. Such an announcement may ainuse us now, as it will amuse 
America when she enters upon a more gober age; but let ws not forget 
that English fiction has had @ narrow escape of engulfment in this“ big 
sea” wave of morbid fancies 


CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





MASONIC ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


MR. URBAN,—It has been the privilege of your ancient and valuable 
Magazine to record many words and deeds of past generations, and to 
tell the sayings and doings of many societies and associations of men, 
the Masonic fraternity occasionally not even excepted. It is now 116 
years since you published (Vol. 23, p. 417) “Certayne questions with 
answeres,” pretended to have been “wryttene by the hande of Kinge 
Henrye the sixthe of the name;” yet long as has been the time since 
then, our advance, until a very few years ago, in the true knowledge of 
‘our Masonic history has been almost il. Since about the beginning of 
last century, one would imagine there had been a regular manufactory 
somewhere of pretended Masonic charters, writs, and ancient documents 
of all sorts, legends, traditions, &c., &c., included. Then if any writer 
dared to call in question the Adamite foundation of Freemasonry, he was 
immediately denounced by some spokesman on behalf of the craft, either 
as a pretentious know-nothing, or as a perjured villain. Anyway, there- 
fore, his assertions were totally unworthy of a moment's regard. The plan 
taken to prop up the system of faith in the immense antiquity of our 
Order, and to knock down any‘opponent, was certainly clever so far. If the 
unbeliever were a Cowan—that is, not a member of the fraternity—then, 
of course, he was simply a know-nothing ; for not being a member, how 
could he tell anything about it? Then if he were a member, it was— 
“ How can anybody believe what he says, when he must perjure himself 
before he can explain anything?” ‘The consequence was that, generally 
speaking, people did not know what to make of Freemasonry, with its 
secrecy and its awfully venerable antiquity. Although quite harmless, 
many desired to treat it as a rabid dog. In fact, some would seem to 
have been endowed with an anti-Masonic bump, which caused Free- 
masonry to act upon them something in the same way as the sight of a 
small piece of red cloth acts upon a bull. Freemasonry has had the benefit 
of being cursed by Rome, patronized by England, and passed through the 
fire by America ; but with it all, here it is firmly fixed on its foundations 
fairer than ever. 

‘The true history of Freemasonry, which seemed to be about as difficult 
an Eureka as the source of the Nile, is now about to be systematically 
eliminated. Your Magazine has recorded the foundation of many an 

archeological society, and 1 ao not think it can go far wrong, im adding, 
the name of the one 1 now mention—vit, the Marnie cuadogst 
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Institute, whose inaugural meeting was held in London on the 29th of 
January, A-D. 1869, Short 29 has been its life as yet, it has done well ; 
its beginning has been good, and if it honestly carcies out its intentions, _ 
gives great promise of future good. One thing is certain, it has plenty of 
work before it It comes at a good time, too, just what was needed to 
assist in building: up a true historical Masonic temple, and, if it does its 
duty, to authoritatively set aside the mass of rubbish contained in our 
pretended ancient charters, legends, and A¢sfort+s, 30 many of which have 
been from various motives—some, no doubt, in good faith, compiled since 
the beginning of last century. Some of our ancient writs, after being 
safely stored, by nobody knows who, in their secret repositories, were in. 
process of time, after a lapse of perhaps five hundred minutes, duly brought 
to light, just when their presence was necessary to settle some knotty 
point of precedence or pretension, The capacity for swallowing any 
amount of Masonic Arabian Nights’ tales has been truly wonderful, 
Crestulity has ridden triumphantly through the length and breadth of the 
land, its votaries, with the most profound veneration, humbly bowing down 
to it, thankful if they may get near cnough to disport themselves in the dust 
raised by the passing wheels, or like the poor Hindoo, fairly prostrating 
‘themselves before it, so that they may be duly marked and known as true 
believers. This credulity seems to have been taken advantage of by 
certain speculating bookmakers or booksellers, who, caring little for the 
evil ft might do, so being it paid them, sowed broadcast throughout the 
Jand pretended Masonic histories, filled with wonderful Masonic logends, 
ancient Masonic mysteries, kc, &e4 which have been quickly bought 
‘up by thousands, who seem to have gladly parted with their money for 
what had such # presumed flavour of united secrecy and antiquity. 

‘Attempts, however, at inquiry have been made by brethren who were 
not inclined to believe or take for granted as true all they heard ; but until 
quite recently little came of it, a somehow they either fell through, took 
the yond, or wanted courage to persevere, or something of that 
‘Soft; @g., should a disbeliever manage to show some reason for not hailing 
Adam as a brother Freemason, and then keep a safe distance from the 
swing of Tubal Cain’s hammer, he had thereafter to pass the Tower of 
Babel, and having manayed that, and also escaped being knocked down 
‘with a Pyramid, he was pretty certain to be set dead level by the Temple 
of Solomon. Few would-be sceptics, after passing the former perils, 
retained sufficient breath to carry them past Solomon. 

‘People forget that although the words " Masonry” and * Freemasonry” 
are so similar, the things themsclves are quite different.“ Mazonry,” that 
is, operative Masonry, has existed for ages ; but the Institution of “ Free 
masonry” or speculative Masonry, Is quite modern. Masonry deals with 
stone and limo, “ Freemasonry” with men and their actions ; a similarity 
in the nomenclature, which was adopted by the founders of our system of 
‘Freemasonry, andl which assisted in giving it a better start, has tended to 
‘the current confusion of ideas, 

In conclusion, let me with the Masonic Archmologicnl Institute 
Jong life and prosperity. And as for our Freemasonry, which may 
be fairly called ancient, even although it should date no further back tham 
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the foundation of the Grand Lodge of England, about A.D. 1717, it is high 
time its history was got out of the nursery, and away from such companions 
as Jack the Giant-Killer, or Sindbad the Sailor ; these wonderful stories 
please children, but Freemasonry is now old enough to walk alone, and to 
bbe trusted with the real truth face to face. . If the Freemasons of to-day 
‘must make themselves as ancient as a shadow of possibility will allow 
them, let them trace up and prove, if possible, some sort of connection— 
though it may be but a faint one—with the building fraternities who 
erected our noble cathedrals and monasteries about six or seven hundred 
years ago. If they can in some way manage that, their pedigree will be 
old and grand enough, even although there be not a single drop of 
Solomonic blood in it. But be that as it may, the antiquity of Free- 
masonry, though interesting, is only a circumstance, of no more real 
value than the colour of the paper on which a man may write his will; its 
great beauty and recommendation are its noble deeds ; being founded on 
brotherly love, relief, and truth, it desires to see all men peaceable and 
happy, and tries in-its own way to further that object, and its grand aim 
is to assist in bringing on that happy time when all nations of the earth 
shall be as one, when it may be truly said there is “peace on earth and 
good-will to men.”—I am, yours respectfully, 
M.Q.F. 
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THE EARL OF WICKLOW, K.P. 


Ar the end of March, died in Cavendish Square, aged. 89, the Right 
Honourable Willlam Howard, Earl of Wicklow, K.P, He had been one 
of the representative peers for Treland since 123, and in 1829 he seconded 
the address in the House of Lords in favour of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, In politics he was a moderate Liberal in the best sense of the 
term, and showed himself an excellent landiord in the management of his 
Irisls estates. It is said that he ie succeeded by his eldest surviving 
nephew, Charles ; but a lady who signs herself Ellen Howard, states that 
she is the widow of an elder nephew of his lordship, Robert Boleyn 
Howard, who died, leaving an only child; this child she alleges is 
legitimate, and ought, therefore, to succeed to the title and estates, 


F. M. VISCOUNT GOUGH. 


‘Ow the 2nd of March, clied at St. Helen’s, near Dublin, aged 89, Field- 
Marshal Viscount Gough, K.P, G.C.B,, &. ‘The son of an Irish gentle- 
man, who was Lieat-Colonel in the Limerick City Militia, Hugh Gough 
‘was born Nov, §, 1779, at thirteen obtained a commission in his father's 
troop, and at fifteen became ensign in a regiment of the line. As 
ayoung man he saw active service at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
‘West Indies, and on the South American Station, He afterwards served 
through the Peninsular Campaign ; and his exploits at Talavera, Barossa, 
Vittoria, and Nivelle, where he commanded the 87th Foot, are familiar to 
all readers of Napier’s History, He was prevented with a sword /by the 
citizens of Dublin, in recognition of his bravery at Tarifa. In the interval 
between Waterloo and 18q1, there was little more than barrack duty for 
him to perform ; but in the latter year he was placed im command of the 
land forces in the expedition against Chiaa; and his energy and valour 
‘were displayed at Canton, Amoy, Chusan, and at other places where he 
directed the operations, His name is connected with India by the reduc- 
tion of Gwalior, and the victories over the Sikhs at Moodkes, Ferozeshah, 
‘and Sobraon, where he was supported by the Governor-General of India, 
‘Lord Hardings, He was now raised to the pecrage with a pension : and 
fn 1854 -auceceded Lord Raglan:as Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards. 
‘Three years fater he was nominated a Knight of the Order of St. Patrick, 
and:had-conferred on him) the ddfow of a Field Marshal in 1862. P 
married « Migs Stephens, and is succeeded in the peemge by his only 
‘the Honourable George Stephens Gough, now second Viscount. 

Vor. HL, B.S. 1869. ae 
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for Ireland in the latter year, ‘The ancestor of this family was created a 
peer of Ireland by the title of Lord Esmonde, which is now dormant, and 
apparently might be revived, ff a formal claim were made by the'present 
Baronet, who is M.P. for the county of Waterford, and is married to a 
granddaughter of thelate Right Hon, Henry Grattan, the celebrated Irish 
orator, 


SIR C. P. RONEY. 


Im Sir Cusack P, Roney, whose death occurred in April, we have 
Tost a man who has been as largely mixed up as most men with our 
railways and Great Exhibitions. He was a native of Ireland, and was 
about fifty-eight years of age. He began life as a member of the College 
of Surgeons, was successively Secretary of the Royal Literary Fund, 
Secretary of the Eastern Railway Company, Secretary of tlie Grand 
‘Trunk Railway of Canada, and Secretary and Manager of the Great 
Exhibition at Dublin in 18535 and for his services in the latter capacity, he 
was knighted by the then Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of St. German's. He 
had, shortly before his death, published a voluminous work on our railway 
system} and his long experience in railway matters caused him to be very 
extensively consulted by capitalists and promoters of new lines both at home 
and abroad. 


W. BRADBURY. 


CIRCUMSTANCES make it fitting that our memorial of this gentleman 
should be restricted to a brief and simple detail of facts, Mr, Bradbury 
was a native of Bakewell, in Derbyshire, and was originally intended for 
agricultural pursuits, but, preferring another vocation, he pursued for 
some time, to thorough mastership, the occupation of a printer,’ at 
Lincoln. But the comparatively insignificant field of labour which, at 
that time, was afforded in a provincial town, failed to satisfy his ambi 
tion, and this speedily brought him to the great mart where energy 
and ability have full play, Established in London, and united to a 
partner in business who ably co-operated with him, Mr. Bradbury's 
course was clear before him. The firm of “Bradbury & Evans" rapidly 
attained an eminence of which it is for others than those connected 
with this magazine to speak. The house had the honour of ‘Bang 
the confidence of the most distinguished writers of the age, 
works of Thackeray, Landor, Dickens, and a large aumber ae ey pa 
brities, were issued from the Whitefriars Press. ‘The publication of Punch 
‘was an ¢ra in the history of the firm, and this brought into familiar inter- 
course with it the brilliant staff of artists and authors engaged in the 
production of that most fortunate periodical. 1 its artistic and Heerary 
‘success Mr, Bradbury ever took the deepest personal interest, Until very 
lately, and after the original firm had been succeeded by that which now 
carries on the business, he delighted to visit the scene of his long labours, 
and only within the last few months were such visits necessarily aban- 
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doned. His fine constitution stood by him to the last, and he expired 
peacefully, in the full possession of all his faculties, on the 11th ultimo. 
He was laid, on the 15th, in his family vault in Highgate Cemetery. 


ADMIRAL GRENFELL. 


Ar the end of March died at Prince’s Park, Liverpool, aged 68, John 
Pascoe Grenfell, Admiral in the Brazilian service, and Brazilian Consul- 
General at that port. The son of a London merchant, he was born at 
Battersea in 1800, and commenced life as a midshipman in the East 
India Company's service, in which he rose to be mate. He afterwards 
took service under the Republic of Chili, and distinguished himself in the 
war of independence against Spain, under Lord Gochrane, afterwards 
Earl of Dundonald, whom he followed to Brazil, and fought in the 
service of that new State against Portugal. In 1844 he obtained flag 
rank in the Brazilian navy, and two years later was appointed Consul- 
General for Brazil at Liverpool. He received a gold medal for assisting 
to save the lives of the passengers of the Ocean Monarch, which was 
burnt off that port in 1848. - In 1850 he held the chief naval command of 
the Brazilian fiect in the war between the Argentine Republic and Monte 
Video, in which Brazil was involved, and which he speedily brought toa 
successful issue. 


T. BROWN. 


Towarps the end of March, died at his residence near St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Mr. Thomas Brown, formerly one of the senior partners in 
the publishing house of Messrs. Longman & Co., Paternoster Row. He 
was in his g1st year ; but, though he had retired from business some eight 
or nine years ago, he continued to show his love for the quarter in which 
the greater part of his life was spent, by resolving to pass the rest of his 
days under the shadow of St. Paul’s, He was the donor of the painted 
window which stands over the western entrance of the cathedral, and his 
last walk from home was to witness the unveiling of his window, in 
company with the late Dean Milman, Mr. Brown was for many years 
an active member of the Court of the Stationers’ Company. 


J. E. LAUDER, RS.A. 


IN March died, at Edinburgh, aged 56, Mr. James Eckford Lauder, 2 
member of the Royal Academy of Scotland, He was a native of the 
neighbourhood of “Modern Athens,” and a pupil of Sir William Allan. 
Having studied art for some ycars at Rome, he returned to Scotland, and 
soon established his fame as an artist by his “ Ten Virgins,” which was 
afterwards engraved by the Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts, For his two best known Scriptural pieces,“ Wisdom? and “The 
Unjust Steward,” he received a prize of 200 guimeas at Wewssinstex WAL, 
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